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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1 86 1,  there  have  been  several  important  additions 
to  Platonic  literature  in  England.  Mr.  Grote’s  book 
on  Plato  and  the  other  companions  of  Socrates  ap¬ 
peared  in  1865;  Professor  Jowett’s  translation,  with 
the  analyses  and  introductions,  in  1871  (the  second 
edition  in  1875).  These  great  and  monumental 
works  had  been  preceded  by  the  less  important 
effort  of  Dr.  Whewell,  who,  in  1861,  attempted,  not 
without  success,  to  popularize  the  dialogues  in  part, 
and  to  assert  their  educational  value.  Of  critical 
editions,  Riddell’s  Apology,  with  the  valuable  Digest 
of  Idioms,  was  published  in  1867  (after  the  authors 
death),  Dr.  Thompson’s  Phsedrus  in  1868,  his  Gorgias 
in  1871,  and  the  edition  of  the  Sophistes  and 
Politicus,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  this 
Thesetetus,  came  out  in  1867.  An  edition  of  the 
Parmenides,  by  Professor  Maguire,  published  at 
Dublin  in  1882,  is  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
arrangement,  and  also  for  a  point  of  view  which 

I  venture  to  think  more  idealistic  than  Plato’s 
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own.  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley  published  a  translation  of 
the  Thesetetus,  with  some  notes,  in  1875.  The 
recent  edition  of  this  dialogue  by  Professor  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Cambridge  is  also  accompanied  with  a 
translation. 

Mr.  Grote’s  intensely  real  conception  of  Hellenic, 
and  especially  of  Athenian  life,  his  personal  interest 
in  the  Sophists  and  in  Socrates,  have  enabled  him 
to  throw  a  powerful  cross-light  on  Plato,  bringing 
out  some  features  which  would  otherwise  have  re¬ 
mained  in  shadow.  His  intellectual  sympathy  with 
Protagoras  in  particular  gives  great  piquancy  to  his 
analysis  of  the  Thesetetus.  But  his  steadfast  utili¬ 
tarian  point  of  view  has  made  it  hard  for  him  to  do 
real  justice  to  Plato’s  meaning  here.  No  part  of 
Mr.  Grote’s  singular  exposition  is  more  paradoxical, 
or  has  called  forth  more  criticism.,  than  his  account 
of  this  dialogue.  Mr.  Cope’s  just  and  clear  rejoinder 
may  be  alluded  to  in  passing ;  and  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1865,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  powerful  refutation  of  Mr.  Grote’s  ‘  theory 
of  Knowledge,’  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  it  is 
known  to  have  been  written  by  his  friend  and 
fellow-disciple  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  although 
not  a  Platonist  in  philosophy,  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  Plato.  An  excerpt  from  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  January,  1866,  on  the  same  subject,  is  reprinted, 
with  Mr.  Murray’s  permission,  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
present  volume. 
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Several  interesting  papers  on  Plato  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  of  which  those 
by  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  ‘  On  Plato’s  later  theory  of 
Ideas,’  are  the  most  recent  and  in  some  ways  the 
most  important. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  at  length  to  the  many 
works  on  Plato  which  have  appeared  in  other 
countries  since  1861.  Of  books  dealing  generally 
in  a  critical  spirit  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
dialogues,  that  of  Schaarschmidt  (1866),  of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently,  is  probably  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  voluminous  work  of  Peipers  (1874) 
deals  so  far  principally  with  the  Thesetetus.  His 
exposition  is  learned  and  thoughtful,  hut  is  only 
occasionally  referred  to  in  this  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  made  constant  use,  in  revising 
my  notes,  of  three  important  helps  to  the  study 
of  the  Thesetetus  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
years : — -the  critical  and  exegetical  commentaries 
of  Hermann  Schmidt  (1877),  the  revision  of  Stall- 
baum’s  edition  (in  the  case  of  the  Thesetetus  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  new  edition)  by  Wohlrab  (1869),  and  the 
critical  edition  of  Martinus  Schanz  (1880),  who  has 
in  many  ways  done  good  service  to  the  text  of 

Plato. 

It  has  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  find 
that  many  of  the  views  advanced  in  my  former 
edition  have  been  since  endorsed  by  writers  of  so 
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much  authority.  To  H.  Schmidt,  especially,  my 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  close  attention 
which  he  has  given  to  my  observations,  and  for  the 
subtlety  and  acuteness  which  he  has  often  expended 
in  examining  them. 

A  full  apparatus  criticus  has  never  formed  part 
of  the  plan  of  this  edition.  But  in  the  year  1856, 
being  still  at  Oxford,  and  having  undertaken  to 
edit  the  Thesetetus,  I  collated  the  dialogue  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.  with  the  Zurich  edition  of  1839, 
and  with  Gaisford’s  collation  in  his  Lectiones 
Platonicse  (1820).  Bekker  in  his  Commentaria 
Critica  (1823)  had  written  with  reference  to  this 
work  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Greek  : — f  Cogat 
agmen,  quern  solum  non  ipse  exploravi,  (21)  codex 
Clarkianus.  Eius  enim  causa  Oxonium  profectus 
cum  Thomse  Gaisfordi  lectiones  Platonicas  prelo 
paratas  invenissem,  nolui  actum  agere,  totumque 
viri  diligentissimi  libellum  in  mea  commentaria 
ita  recepi,  ut  quse  ad  sententiam,  ad  syntaxin,  ad 
flexionem  quoquo  modo  pertinerent,  transcriberem 
omnia,  quie  orthographica  essent,  ea  fere  speciminis 
loco  semel  atque  iterum  posita  deinde  omitterem.’ 
Bekker’s  confidence  in  Gaisford’s  accuracy  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  well-grounded,  but  finality  in  dealing  with 
MSS.  is  not  soon  reached,  and  I  was  able  in  several 
places  to  correct  or  supplement  Gaisford’s  report. 
To  place  on  record  every  v  βφβλκυστικόν,  every  accent 
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or  breathing  supplied  by  a  later  hand,  was  no  part 
of  my  intention,  nor  has  it  yet  been  done.  Any 
one  who  turns  from  the  Tliesetetus  in  the  MS.  to 
the  Sophist,  Politicus,  or  Parmenides,  which  have 
been  much  less  read,  and  are  therefore  more  nearly 
as  the  scribe  left  them,  will  see  at  once  how  many 
accents  in  particular  must  have  been  added  by 
later  hands. 

I  left  Oxford  in  1858,  and  was  therefore  unable, 
at  the  time  of  bringing  out  my  edition  in  1861, 
personally  to  verify  my  notes.  I  might  else  have 
avoided  one  somewhat  serious  error,  viz.  that  of 
printing  επί  πολύ  instead  of  επί  το  πολύ,  as  the 
Bodleian  reading  in  153  B.  How  easily  such  an 
error  might  arise  under  the  circumstances  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  simple  instance.  Dindoi  f’ s 
critical  note  on  (Ed.  Tyr.  1 1 ,  at  least  in  the  editions 
of  1 86 1  and  1868,  is  as  follows  ‘  στύρξαντες  pro 
στύ ξάντες  a  m.  rec.’  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact, 
and  M.  Schanz  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  Diibner, 
who  collated  for  Dindorf,  ‘merely  inspected’  the 
Medicean  MS.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  a  candid 
— to  borrow  for  a  moment  the  language  of 
constructive  criticism,— that  Diibner  wrote  στύρξαν re? 
pr. :  στεξαντες  a  m.  rec.,  and  that  Dindorf  misread 
Dubner’s  note. 

Schanz  collated  the  MS.  in  1870,  and  having 
tested  his  work  on  this  dialogue  I  can  bear  witness 
to  its  great  accuracy.  He  tells  us  that  he  went  on 
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the  principle  of  registering  everything,  however 
slight.  Yet  even  a  Schanz  is  compelled  to  place 
limits  to  minutise.  Not  only  are  there  still  many 
changes  of  accent  unregistered,  not  only  is  the 
resolution  of  or,  or,  etc.,  by  correctors  unobserved 
in  places  where  it  affects  the  reading,  but  the 
distinction  between  early  and  late  corrections  (b 
and  recens  b)  is  by  no  means  completely  noted. 
Also,  if  Schanz  were  supposed  to  have  transcribed 
everything  however  slight,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  MS.  was  not  punctuated.  Now  the  Bodleian 
MS.  as  it  stands  has  three  distinct  sorts  of  punc¬ 
tuation: — i.  the  double  colon,  by  which  in  this,  as 
in  other  MSS.  of  Plato,  the  speeches  of  the  different 
interlocutors  are  kept  apart.  These  divisions  are 
right  in  some  places  where  the  earlier  editors 
went  wrong.  2.  The  colon,  often  marking  even 
insignificant  pauses.  This,  as  well  as  the  mark  of 
a  new  speaker,  has  been  generally  inserted  by  the 
first  hand.  3.  The  comma,  frequently  added  by 
an  early  diorthotes  so  as  to  indicate  a  slight  break 
in  the  sentence.  This  sometimes  amounts  to  an 
interpretation.  The  same  hand  has  often  added  a 
comma  beneath  the  double  colon,  thus  ·  where  the 
preceding  sentence  is  interrogative.  These  three 
marks — in  different  degrees  certainly,  and  none  of 
them  in  a  significant  degree,  but  still  appreciably, — 
form  part  of  the  traditional  deposit  which  the  MS. 
contains.  None  of  them,  least  of  all  the  first, 
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should  he  ignored  by  those  who  undertake  to. 
register  every  difference  however  apparently  un¬ 
important. 

Having  reperused  the  IMS.  side  by  side  with 
Schanz’s  edition,  I  may  be  permitted  to  register 
a  few  points  (certainly  of  the  very  slightest 
moment)  where  his  observation  seems  to  have 
been  at  fault. 


N.B. — The  references  are  toJSchanz’s  edition  of  the  Thecetetus, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1880. 

T 

Schanz,  page  1,  line  5·  που  5  Here  as  below  p.  2,  1.  9> 
b  has  added  r  for  τερψίων,  which  was  however  unnecessary, 
as  the  double  colon  (:)  marks  the  new  persons — hence  r  is 
not  continued. 

2.  9.  ‘  καί . .  εΐπεν  Terpsioni  tribuit  b.’  This  is  not  true  in 
the  sense  that  B  had  omitted  to  distinguish  the  persons 
with  the  colon  (:)  ;  r  is  added,  as  before,  ει c  περιουσίας. 

2.  15·  επηνορθουμην  BT,  corr.  bt.  ώστε  BT  (so  also  in  15, 
1.  22  μψέ). 

3.  6.  τα  εκεί  αν  σε,  και  περί  εκείνων  αν'  ηρώτων  interp.  Β 
vel  b. 

4.  II.  ευδόκιμου  Tb.  (rec.) :  ευδόκιμου  Β. 

10.  35·  ‘  ότόκοις  BT,  sed  κ  ex  emend.  Β.  The  correction 
is  by  a  recent  hand.  The  note  should  run  therefore  ‘  ατοκοις 
b  rec.  T  :  άτόποις  B  et  apogr.  V .’ 

12.  22.  Post  γεγονός  commate  distinxit  b  vetus. 

12.  2 6.  Post  εναργες  distinguit  B. 

13.  29.  άφαιρώμαι  bt :  άφαίρωμαι  BT. 

16.  23.  ‘  επί  τό  πολύ  revera  B.’  This  is  so,  but  επιτοπολύ 
b  should  be  added. 

17.  8.  τον  κολοφωνα  αναγκάζω'  προσβιβάζων  την  χρυσήν  σειράν 
ως  sic  distinxit  b. 
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19.  7.  eycoye  is  written  in  space  of  fewer  letters  by  first 
hand.  The  former  word  was  oxytone :  qy.  eyco  ? 

20.  9.  ‘  θανμ αντοί  BT,  sed  v  in  ras.  B.’  Imo  v  erasit  b. 

22.  1.  οτουν  ovv  (in  the  note)  is  an  obvious  misprint. 

23.  16.  ψπςρ  (accent  uncertain)  B:  ητηρ  b. 

24.  15.  Post  ovap  distinguit  B. 

27.  4.  ‘  re  add.  T.  om.  B.’  It  should  be  observed  that  e/xe 
is  at  the  end  of  a  line  (que  j  tlvos). 

27.  16,  17.  16.  ‘  ovr  άλλου  λδγοντος  άποάίκτίον  om.  BD, 
add.  bd.  17.  άποάίκτίον  T  :  άπολίκτδον  B.’  This  is  not  quite 
accurate.  The  note  should  run  ον  |  τάυτώι  λ(κ τέον  B  :  Litteras 
τ’αι/τώι  erasit,  ταυτωι.  λ(κτδον,  οντ  άλλον  λίγον  in  margine 
sinistra  supplevit,  το?  άπο  in  rasura  scripsit,  λ  in  δ  mutavit,  b. 
(The  vox  nihili  άπολ(κτδον  was  never  written.) 

28.  14.  tlotov  B :  the  corrector  erased  the  stroke  which 
made  the  r,  changed  0  to  σ  and  v  to  g. 

29.  9.  ‘  Aeyo/xez/’  recens  ‘  b.’ 

31.  1.  ‘ταθανολογία  TV  et  ut  videtur  B  :  πιθανολογίαν  ex 
emend.  B.’ 

πιθανολογίαίς  is  the  reading  of  B  p.  m. :  only,  as  in  number¬ 
less  other  places,  <y  has  been  corrected  ly  a  recent  hand  to  sr. 

31.  9.  ‘η  erepov  T’  et  recens  £b.’ 

32.  29.  δρωη  (sic)  (not  δρα)  b. 

35.  24.  οϊων  re  ‘in  marg.’  recens  £b.5 

36.  26.  παρ’  a  av  etiam  b. 

37.  22.  αλλ’  η  (not  άλλ’  η)  B. 

38.  19.  ‘(βοήθησαν  B,  corr/  recens  £  b.’ 

39.  I.  αν  τούτον  τον  (sic)  B  pr. 

39.  1 6.  τον  σκίρρωνα  (?)  B. 

40.  3.  The  confusion  in  B  is  increased  by  to  having  no 
accent : — υπηρατο. 

43.  7.  ταυτά  B. 

43.  13.  rj  b. 

44.  20.  e  η *  B.’ — Euit  ψ. 

45.  i^.  57  B  pr.  (?). 

46.  5.  η  tl  τώι  B  pr. 

46.  18.  θρατ  τά  B  pr. 
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47.  27·  Μ^ρία  BT  :  μνρια  b. 

48.  23.  τ  αν  B  :  τ’άυ  b. 

49.  15.  ‘  επιδέξια  B.’  The  accent  is  not  by  the  first  hand. 

50.  15.  καί  σοφαι  B  (Schanz  has  here  corrected  his  own 
error). 

51.  34-5.2.  1.  B  omits  the  division  of  the  persons  after 
πάνυ  ye,  and  the  second  μη  yap. 

52.  27.  B  has  αντώι. 

53.  1 6.  I  read  ακυροτέρα  in  B. 

54.  9.  ‘  B.’  Fuit  ήΐ. 

55.  4.  Post  υπερβάλλει  eommate  distinxit  b. 

55.  18.  αυτοΐί  B  :  avrois  b. 

55.  24.  δπεριηι  αέρων  B  :  οπεριηιάέρών  vetus  b. 

57.  15.  αναγκαίο v  μεν  ovv  statim  post  δοκεΐ  sine  puncto 
infert  et  Theodoro  tribuit  B. 

59.  7.  αντώι.  B  : — the  breathing·  is  by  a  second  hand. 

59.  16.  c  ταντα  ut  videtnr  in  margine  voluit  b’ — recentior. 

61.  33.  3  ·  π  B  (sic). 

61.  34.  { οργάνων  B,  sed  v  postea  additum.’  B  wrote 
δργάνωι,  and  the  1  has  since  been  changed  to  v — probably 
not  by  the  first  hand. 

62.  34.  c  άμφοτέρως  T,  apogr.  V  et  ut  videtur  B.’  The  last 
statement  is  erroneous.  What  may  have  looked  like  a  sigma 
over  the  line  is  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  marginal  note 
φωνήν  καί  γ^ρόαν,  which  has  a  corresponding  mark. 

63.  4.  to,  re  (sic)  b. 

64.  3.  η  φνγί]  (recens  b)  is  not  a  v.  r.,  but  an  interlinear 
gloss. 

64.  10.  Here  is  a  similar  error,  τούτων  δηλονότι  (not  δη)  is 
an  interlinear  gloss. 

64.24.  ‘<™Se  B’  (cum  rasura  supra  v),  ‘el  in  marg.’ 
(recens)  ‘  b.’ 

64.  29,  30.  The  Bodleian  while  reading  ov  for  ovv,  also 
loses  the  distinction  of  persons,  appearing  to  drop  a  speech 
of  Thesetetus,  thus  : — εκεί  δε  αδύνατον  φαίνεται  η  ου :  ταντον 
έκεΐνό  τε  καί  τούτο  καλεΐς.  There  is  this  mark  of  uncertainty 
;·  in  the  margin. 
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65.  i.  δη  (η  in  rasura)  B. 

66.  II.  οπηγονν  (not  οττηίγοΰν)  B. 

69.  1 8.  (Here  in  Schanz’s  text  the  second  Σω.  should  be 
deleted  and  Κάλλιστα.  το  he,  κ.τ.λ.  should  be  continued. 
There  has  been  an  oversight  in  proof-correcting),  ‘ήτοι.  .  . 
μ epei  Theseteto,  κάλλιστα  Socrati  tribuit  Hirzel.’  B  reads  as 
Schanz  intends  to  do,  only  with  a  superfluous  colon  (:)  after 
ανάγκη  μ\ν  ovv.  But  the  lower  dot  is  probably  by  a  second 
hand. 

71.  6.  ‘  άναγκάζοιτο  .  .  .  ho£άζeL  primus  Theseteto  tribuit 
Heindorf.’  Here  B  is  not  clear  about  the  persons,  placing 
the  colon  (:)  after  both  Xeyeis  and  ho£d(e i.  But  the  Cesena 
MS.  divides  with  Heindorf. 

71.  23.  ή  revera  B  :  ή  vetus  b,  sed  ή  iterum  in  marg.  b. 

72.  4.  van  B  with  ;·  in  marg. 

73.  10.  alaOavera  1  sine  accentu  B. 

73.  21.  Dele  ‘  αντοΐς  B.’ 

73.  24.  hή  B.  Fuit  hή  :. 

74.  11.  In  the  marginal  reading  of  b,  which  is  prefaced 
with  ev  άλλοι?  όντως,  τούτων  is  read  for  τοΰτο. 

75.  15.  το  sine  accentu  B. 

75.  21.  αντον  sine  spiritu  B. 

76.  4.  B  probably  wrote  e7rei0ero  ei τηίσθ€το.  The  corrector 
has  erased  all  but  the  last  five  letters,  and  clumsily  corrected 
to  eir/iaOeTO. 

76.  2 6.  hιaβaι.vovσLv  b  (not  B).  The  β  and  v  are  written 
over  erasures  of  v  and  μ,  and  the  αι  is  cramped  into  the  space 
of  e. 

77.  8.  eav  τον  B  pr. 

78.  5·  αυτόν  B  (?  or  b  ?). 

80.  19.  ‘φορών’  recens  '  b.’ 

81.  24.  άλλω  (not  άλλωι)  b. 

85.  11.  B  began  to  write  a  colon  (:)  after  άπερουμε v,  then 
added  γύπω  instead,  without  the  colon  (:),  and  without  ac¬ 
centuating  μ€ν  of  ό.ττίρονμίν. 

85.  12.  ‘  aixayope ΰης  B,  sed  η  ex  emend.’  Fuit  ei. 

85.  28.  αϋτη  :  των  (not  αϋτη  των)  Β. 
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86.  14.  δικαστήρια  sine  accentu  B  pr. 

87.  11.  αντων  sine  spiritu  B. 

88.  31.  ‘  ivepyiarara  B/  Sed  alterum  e  correctum  ex  a. 

92.  9.  b  (marg.)  would  add  (sic)  after  μέρη.  What 

Schanz  reads  έστιν  is  the  mark  of  reference  ·/.  corresponding 
to  the  mark  over  μέρη  7· :  in  the  text. 

93.  6,  αντ η  B. 

93.  9.  The  a  of  άγνωστον  seems  to  have  been  blotted  off 
by  the  first  hand. 

99.  7.  There  is  no  division  of  the  persons,  and  the  accents 
in  B  are  even  fewer  than  is  noticed  by  Schanz.  έσκοτωμένωι 
ei  ye  δη  τι  νυν  δη  ωσερων  Β  pr. 

99.  23·  η  Β  :  η  b. 


More  really  important  than  Schanz’s  re-collation 
of  the  Bodleian  is  the  work  which  he  has  done  at 
Venice.  By  singling  out  the  Venetian  MS.  App. 
4,  1,  (T),  as  the  archetype  of  all  MSS.  of  the  lesser 
dialogues  not  copied  from  the  Bodleian,  he  has 
greatly  simplified  the  task  of  settling  the  text  of 
this  part  of  Plato.  And  his  use  of  V en.  Π  (Schanz’s 
D)  as  a  witness  to  the  earlier  reading,  where  the 
Bodleian  has  been  made  illegible  by  correction  or 
otherwise,  is  also  very  judicious. 

While  consulting  Schanz  throughout,  however, 
I  have  by  no  means  always  followed  him.  He  has 
introduced  into  the  text,  without  marking  them, 
several  conjectural  readings,  which  appear  to  me 
unnecessary.  And  he  has  adopted  some  lules  of 
orthography,  which,  even  if  proved  correct,  would 
hardly  be  convenient  in  a  work  like  the  piesent. 
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Dr.W.  H.  Thompson,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  so  high  an  authority  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Plato,  that  an  opinion  which  he  has 
kindly  communicated  to  me  must  not  be  neglected, 
although  his  expression  of  it  came  too  late  to  be 
inserted  in  the  proper  place.  In  the  difficult  passage 
153  C:  Καί  €7τ ί  τοΰτοις  τον  κοΧοφωνα,  κ.τ.Χ.,  he  agrees 
with  the  late  Mr.  James  Riddell  and  myself  in 
taking  τον  κοΧοφωνα  as  an  ‘accusative  of  the  effect:’ — 
(he  would  print  καί — eV<  τοΰτοις  τον  κοΧοφωνα — αναγ¬ 
κάζω  προσβιβάζων) : — but  he  prefers  to  understand 
αναγκάζω  ττροσβιβάζων,  SC.  <re,  ‘  I  get  ΟΓ  force  you  to 
admit.’  He  observes  that  προσ-βιβάζειν  in  the  sense 
of  7 τβίθειν  is  not  unfrequent,  and  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  αναγκάζω  προσβιβά  ζων,  when  either  seems 
sufficient,  is  characteristic  of  Plato.  Dr.  Thompson 
concurs  in  rejecting  the  old  interpretation,  which 
made  τον  κοΧοφωνα  accusative  in  regimen,  and  προσ- 

βιβάζων  =  β7 τιτιθείς. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Jebb,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in 
calling  my  attention  to  the  oration  of  Lysias  pro 
Mantitheo  (xvi.  fjfj  13-17), — referred  to  also  by 
Grote,  —  as  an  illustration  of  the  keen  interest 
which  the  Athenians  of  all  classes  felt  in  the  battle 
of  Corinth  (b.c.  394),  in  which  Dexilaus  fell  and 
Thesetetus  probably  received  his  wounds.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Dexilaus,  by  naming 
the  archonsliip  of  Eubulides,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
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the  year  in  which  he  died ;  although  wTe  may 
never  know  in  what  way  he  and  his  four  comrades 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Athenian 
six  hundred. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  in  a  note  on  202  A,  says  that 
αυτό  is  ‘  necessarily  emphatic,  being  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive.’  This  is  hard  to  understand.  Why  may  not 
the  construction  he  the  same  as  in  Rep.  5.  472  D : 
'Ως  κα'ι  δυνατόν  γενεσθαι  τοιοΰτον  ανδρα  ? — Mr.  Paley 
adopts  the  readings  of  204  C,  209  C,  suggested  by 
me  in  1861. 

Lastly,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  here  a  cor¬ 
rection  in  the  text  of  the  Sophist,  which  had  not 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time  of  publishing  my  edition 
of  that  dialogue.  In  Soph.  226  C,  the  word  διακρίνει» 
has  rightly  been  condemned  as  introducing  the 
general  notion  inopportunely,  and  where  a  specific 
term  is  obviously  required.  Read  δίνειν,  ‘to  thresh 
out  corn,’  and  compare  Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.  595,  6, 

δμωσ'ι  S'  ei τοτρΰνειν  Δημήτερος  ιερόν  ακτήν 
δίνε  μεν. 

This  emendation,  although  conjectural,  has  had  the 
rare  felicity  of  being  adopted  by  Professor  Jowett. 


St.  Andrews,  January ,  1883. 
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Although  the  three  chief  lines  of  thought  in  Plato, 
whether  to  be  described  as  practical,  speculative,  mystical, 
or  as  ethical,  theoretical,  erotic1,  are  rarely  quite  separate, 
and  are  blended  in  different  proportions,  yet  the  distinction 
between  them  affords  a  convenient  enough  ground  for  a 
rough  classification  of  his  dialogues.  Even  the  simplest, 
which  are  also  presumably  the  earliest,  of  Plato’s  writings, 
such  as  the  Laches,  Charmides,  and  Lysis,  may,  without 
violence,  be  thus  distinguished. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  point  of  view  from  which  a 
particular  dialogue  was  composed,  we  should  therefore  study 
it,  in  the  first  instance ,  less  in  relation  to  those  of  the  same 
period  but  different  subject  matter,  than  to  those  before  and 
after  it  which  dwell  upon  a  cognate  theme : — (just  as  a 
student  of  Shakespeare  may  learn  more  in  comparing  Mids. 

N.  Dream  with  the  Tempest  than  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or 
Romeo  and  Juliet  with  Ant.  and  Cleo.  than  with  Rich.  II). 

Now  as  the  Gorgias  is  a  clear  sample  of  the  ethical  and 
the  Symposium  of  the  mystical  aspect  of  Plato’s  thought, 
so  in  the  Thesetetus  the  purely  scientific  tendency  is  in  the 
ascendent. 

Socrates’  confession  of  ignorance  was  felt  by  Plato  to  General 
imply  a  certain  ideal  of  knowledge.  His  eager  persistent  aim‘ 
search  for  an  irrefragable  definition  of  each  term  of  human 
interest,  implied  that  this  ideal  was  not  merely  transcendent, 
but  must  be  applicable  to  the  world  and  to  human  life. 

His  acceptance  of  knowledge  as  the  sole  test  of  authority 
pointed  the  same  way.  And  his  resolution  of  blameworthy 

1  More  generally  one  might  speak  enthusiasm.  But  the  words  used  in 
of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  or  the  text  are  more  directly  descriptive 
of  conduct,  knowledge,  and  aesthetic  of  Plato. 
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conduct  into  intellectual  error  added  a  religious  sanction 
to  the  pursuit  of  Truth. 

In  the  simpler  dialogues  Plato  is  contented  with  repre¬ 
senting  Socrates  as  engaged  in  his  life-work  of  detecting 
contradiction  in  others,  and  so  bringing  into  strong  relief 
at  once  their  ignorance  and  his  own, — pointing  only  from 
afar  off  to  the  conception  of  a  Science  which  shall  he  an 
infallible  guide.  The  questions,  Can  Virtue  be  taught  ?  Are 
the  Virtues  many  or  one?  are  dimly  felt  to  run  up  into 
the  higher  question,  Is  Virtue  one  with  Knowledge  ?  Once 
in  the  Charmides,  where  Temperance  has  been  defined  as 
Self-Knowledge,  some  difficulties  concerning  Knowledge  itself 
are  started  by  the  way,  as  whether  there  can  be  a  Knowledge 
of  Knowledge — must  not  this  be  a  Knowledge  of  ignorance 
as  well  ? — and  so  on.  But  the  problem  is  merely  incidental 
and  the  treatment  of  it  paradoxical  and  verbal.  Plato  knew, 
however,  that  underneath  these  inquiries,  and  behind  the 
contrast  between  the  Socratic  and  Sophistic  methods,  there 
lay  deeper  problems,  which  Socrates  had  not  distinctly  for¬ 
mulated,  and  still  less  fully  discussed:  viz.  What  is  teaching? 
What  is  the  nature  of  Knowledge  ?  What  is  the  standard  of 
Truth  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  distinction  of  One  and  Many  ? 
In  approaching  the  concentrated  investigation  of  these  higher 
problems,  Plato  is  not  content  with  idealizing  Socrates,  but 
enters  anew  into  relations  with  the  older  philosophies  which 
had  possibly  impressed  his  youth  and  certainly  went  far  to 
constitute  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

In  dwelling  afresh  upon  the  work  of  Socrates  he  (in  common 
probably  with  Euclides)  saw  in  it  a  striving  towards  certain 
general  forms,  which,  in  their  perfect  abstraction,  could  only 
be  thought  of  as  eternal.  To  Plato  that  was  a  vision  which 
enlightened  all  his  subsequent  thoughts :  but  on  any  theory 
except  that  which  denies  all  growth  and  change  in  him, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  progress  also  in  his 
conception  of  the  Ideas.  How  far  he  was  ever  satisfied  with 
the  half-mythological  presentation  of  them  which  appears  in 
the  Cratylus,  Meno,  and  Phsedo,  may  be  left  for  those  to  de¬ 
termine  who  seem  to  know  him  better  than  he  knew  himself. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  need  not  wonder,  if, 
in  passages  avowedly  mythical,  like  those  in  the  Phaedrus, 
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Timseus,  and  Politicus,  such  crude  unscientific  notions  tend 
to  reappear. 

But  the  new  vision  of  Truth,  however  inspiring,  was 
sometimes  felt  to  ‘raise  more  questions  than  it  solved.’  And 
it  was  in  consequence  of  these  questionings  that  Plato  was  led 
to  reconsider  his  own  and  his  master’s  relation  to  Hellenic 
thought.  In  order  to  interpret  Socrates  and  to  advance 
beyond  the  position  gained  by  him,  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
back  in  order  to  spring  forwards,  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter , 
and  to  examine  into  the  first  principles  not  only  of  the 
inquiries  of  Socrates,  but  of  all  inquiry.  In  undertaking  this 
new  ‘  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,’  Plato  did  not  desert  the  Socratic 
spirit.  He  only  carried  into  a  region  which  Socrates  had 
declined  to  enter,  the  same  process  of  self-examination  and 
of  unwearied  converse  with  others  which  Socrates  practised 
and  enjoined.  In  destroying  dogmatism  Socrates  had  seemed 
to  get  rid  of  metaphysics ;  but  he  had  only  made  more  fruitful 
the  metaphysics  of  the  future.  In  exposing  the  conceit  without 
the  reality  of  Knowledge  he  had  only  provoked  the  question, 
‘What,  then,  is  the  reality?’  In  controverting  particular 
fallacies,  he  had  set  one  at  least  of  his  disciples  thinking, 
‘  What  then  is  the  τρωτόν  \j/evbos — the  main  source  of  error?’ 

While  passing  his  hand,  so  to  speak,  over  the  tangle  which 
he  had  to  solve,  Plato  found  two  main  threads,  which  were 
often  twisted  into  one : — the  tendency  to  postulate  in  all 
inquiry  either  the  non-existence  or  the  absoluteness  of  dif¬ 
ference, — the  identity  of  opposites,  or  the  incommunicability 
of  attributes :  either  to  say,  Black  is  white,  or  That  which  is 
white  can  have  no  tinge  of  yellow. 

In  this  more  condensed  treatment  of  first  principles,  Plato 
still  retains  much  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  dramatic 
dialogue.  In  the  Thesetetus,  indeed,  they  are  retained  to  the 
full.  Only  the  conversation  is  now  not  merely  between 
Socrates  and  his  respondent  for  the  hour,  but  also  between 
Plato  and  other  philosophers  old  and  new.  They  are  brought 
upon  the  stage  and  made  to  explain  themselves.  They  are 
confronted  with  each  other.  They  are  treated  with  the  ut¬ 
most  urbanity,  and  with  a  searching  criticism,  ironical  and 
unsparing,  until  they  are  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  give  in 
their  contributions  to  the  sum  of  Truth.  Philosophic 
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Dialogue  thus  becomes  the  vehicle  of  a  sort  of  historic  fiction, 
containing,  with  the  criticism  of  the  present,  at  once  a  re¬ 
production  and  an  interpretation  of  the  past.  This  ‘  History 
of  Philosophy’  is,  however,  penetrated  with  original  thought, 
and  each  actual  phase  is  represented  as  typical  of  a  universal 
tendency  and  necessary  moment  in  the  realization  of  true 
ideas. 

The  dialogues  in  which  Plato  adopts  this  comprehensive 
standpoint  are  thought  by  some  to  indicate  a  later  phase  of 
Greek  speculation  generally,  which  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
out  of  a  rhetorical  into  a  more  logical  mode.  But  Plato’s 
conception  of  what  is  opposed  to  philosophy  may  naturally 
have  moved  together  with  the  aspect  of  philosophy  which 
was  uppermost  in  his  own  mind.  And  until  it  can  he  shown 
by  some  independent  proof  that  the  Euthydemus  is  later  than 
the  Phsedrus 1,  it  is  best  to  steer  clear  of  such  assumptions. 
It  is  antecedently  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Phsedrus 
and  the  Parmenides  represent,  not  different  periods,  but 
different  moods.  The  less  known  cannot  throw  light  on  the 
more  known :  and  Plato’s  thoughts  are  better  known  to  us 
than  the  particular  incidents  of  Athenian  life  which  gave 
occasion  to  them. 

The  Euthydemus  and  Parmenides  may  be  regarded  as,  in 
different  ways,  preparatory  to  the  dialectical  effort  which  is 
commenced  in  the  Thesetetus,  and  continued  in  the  Sophist, 
Statesman,  and  Philebus. 

The  Euthydemus  is  a  broad  caricature  of  reigning  logical 
fallacies. 

The  Parmenides  is  a  serious  statement  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  Idealism,  whether  (i)  in  the  post-Socratic,  or 
(2)  in  the  Eleatic  form.  At  the  same  time  it  contains  the 
most  uncompromising  assertion  of  Idealism. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  Parmenides, 
which  Professor  Jo wett’s  Introduction  has  rendered  superfluous. 
But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  the  significance  of  the 
dramatic  situation  in  that  dialogue. 

Socrates  is  there  represented  as  in  early  youth  anticipating 
the  theory  of  εϊδη,  which  has  since  been  generally  associated 

1  From  the  allusion  to  Isocrates  in  early  date.  But  this  presumption  is 
the  Phsedrus  L.  Spengel  infers  a  very  balanced  by  other  considerations. 
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with  the  name  of  Plato,  and  would  be  naturally  attributed 
to  him  by  the  reader  of  the  Cratylus,  or  the  Phsedo,  or  of 
the  fifth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Republic. 

By  means  of  this  theory  the  young·  Socrates  successfully 
refutes  the  thesis  of  Zeno,  which  that  philosopher  blush- 
ingly  acknowledges  to  have  been  a  polemical  effort  of  bis 
own  early  youth.  But  the  aged  Parmenides  subjects  Socrates 
in  turn  to  criticism,  and  the  wonderful  boy,  whose  speculative 
impulse  is  praised  by  the  old  philosopher  as  Divine,  answers 
each  objection  with  a  new  hypothesis,  which  always  cor¬ 
responds  to  some  actual  form  of  idealism.  He  fails,  however, 
to  establish  any  of  them :  whereupon  Parmenides  puts  him 
through  an  exercise  not  unknown  to  Zeno,  in  which,  by  the 
application  of  ordinary  logic  to  his  own  transcendental  theory 
of  the  One  Being,  he  develops  a  series  of  antinomies,  which 
Socrates  is  compelled  at  once  to  admit,  and  to  declare  im¬ 
possible. 

Is  it  reading  too  much  between  the  lines  to  understand 
Plato  here  to  mean:  (i)  that  the  current  mode  of  applying 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  however  much  it  might  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Zeno,  was,  as  he  says  in  the  Sophist  (359  D), 
unworthy  of  any  one  who  is  come  to  man’s  estate ;  (3)  that 
although  the  Platonic  theory  based  on  the  practice  of  Socrates 
gave  promise  of  a  mighty  grasp  on  truth,  yet,  as  hitherto 
held  and  stated,  it  w^as  still  immature ;  and  (3)  that,  in  order 
to  complete  and  strengthen  it,  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  once 
more  to  the  great  fountain  of  speculative  thought,  and  appeal 
from  the  disciple  to  the  master,  from  the  method  of  Zeno  to 
the  spirit  of  Parmenides,  who  must  be  approached  in  the 
truth-seeking  temper  of  Socrates  ? 

In  the  Thesetetus,  Socrates  declines  to  examine  Parmenides. 
That  task  is  reserved  for  the  Neo-Eleatic  friend  who  appears 
with  Theodorus  and  Thesetetus  on  the  following  day.  The 
present  dialogue  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
what  may  be  loosely  spoken  of  as  Iieraclitean  doctrines,  but 
which,  as  Plato  says,  are  really  ‘older  than  Homer.’  In 
developing  these  doctrines  Socrates  makes  use  of  more  than 
one  saying  which  is  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  fragments 
of  Heraclitus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Plato  nowhere  speaks  of  Heraclitus 
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with  unqualified  respect,  although  much  in  his  own  teaching 
was  consciously  or  unconsciously  a  repetition  or  expansion 
of  truths  stated  or  anticipated  by  that  great  mind1.  If  we 
may  trust  Aristotle,  Plato  had  first  known  Heracliteanism  in 
the  exaggerated  form  in  which  it  was  taught  by  Cratylus, 
and  certainly  he  has  more  to  tell  us  of  the  followers,  whether 
in  Ephesus  or  Athens,  than  of  their  master. 

Yet  it  is  not  fanciful  to  say  that  in  idealizing  Socrates,  and 
connecting  the  remembrance  of  him  with  the  great  thoughts 
of  the  first  philosophic  age,  he  saw  in  the  Elenchus  an 
illustration  in  the  sphere  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand  of  actual 
mutability  and  fluctuation,  and  on  the  other  of  an  absolute 
standard, — in  so  far  justifying  both  Heraclitus  and  Parmen¬ 
ides.  Socrates  can  make  any  opinions  move ;  no  position 
remains  fixed  when  he  comes  near.  But  he  cannot  and  will 
not  argue  unless  allowed  to  assume  the  reality  of  knowledge. 

In  the  foregoing  general  exposition  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Platonic  writings,  and  the  dialectical 
dialogues  in  particular,  are  from  the  hand  of  the  master. 

The  position  so  held  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Mr. 
Grote,  who  maintains  the  Alexandrian  tradition  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity  and  defends  even  the  Axiochus  and  the  Epistles, 
and  that  of  Schaarsehmidt,  who  acknowledges  only  nine 
dialogues.  The  work  of  Schaarsehmidt  appeared  in  1866, 
when  my  edition  of  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus  was  in  the 
press.  He  had  previously  given  some  indication  of  his  views 
in  the  pages  of  Rheinische  Museum  and  elsewhere.  He,  and 
Socher  before  him,  have  succeeded  in  showing  the  remarkable 
disparity  which  exists  between  the  purely  dialectical  dia¬ 
logues  and  those  which  these  writers  leave  unquestioned 2 — 
a  disparity  both  in  the  mode  of  handling  and  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  thought.  The  difference  is  not  here  denied. 


1  The  following  statement  of  Pla¬ 
tonic  doctrine,  by  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  modern  Platonists,  con¬ 
tains  the  sum  and  substance  of  Hera¬ 
clitus’  teaching  :  ‘  Ohne  Stillstand  in 
fortwiihrenden  Kriege  wie  in  Schach- 
spiele  Alles  in  geregelte  Weise  seine 
Pliitze  Wechselt,  so  dasz  das  Lebende 
zum  Todten,  das  Todte  zum  Leben- 
dens  wird  und  nichts  verlsengeht, 


indem  nichts  sich  gleich  bleibt.  In 
diesen  ewigen  Processe  des  Werdens 
is  das  einzige  Constante  das  Gesetz.’ 
Teichmuller,  Die  Platonische  Prage, 
p.  54.  Only,  in  the  inchoate  thought 
of  Heraclitus,  the  Law  is  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  Process. 

2  Schaarsehmidt  carries  his  scep¬ 
ticism  much  further  than  Ast  or 
Socher  did. 
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but,  as  in  the  edition  of  tbe  Sophist,  etc.  (1867)  and  in  Professor 
Jowett’s  introductions  (1st  ed.  1871),  the  dialogues  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  assigned  to  a  different  period  of  Plato’s  literary 
activity,  in  which,  as  Professor  Jowett  observes1,  ‘the  style 
begins  to  alter,  and  the  dramatic  and  poetical  element  has 
become  subordinate  to  the  speculative  and  philosophical.  In 
the  development  of  abstract  thought  great  advances  have 
been  made  on  the  Protagoras  and  the  Phsedrus,  and  even  on 
the  Republic.  But  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
artistic  skill,  a  want  of  character  in  the  persons,  a  laboured 
march  in  the  dialogue,  and  a  degree  of  confusion  and  in¬ 
completeness  in  the  general  design.’  .  .  .  ‘The  play  of  humour 
and  the  charm  of  poetry  have  departed  never  to  return 2.’ 

Schaarschmidt’s  three  great  tests,  viz.  literary  excellence, 
the  presence  of  a  moral  purpose,  and  quotation  by  Aristotle, 
are  more  plausible  than  some  which  previous  critics  have  ap¬ 
plied.  And  in  his  application  of  his  method  there  is  much 
acute  criticism,  although  a  suspicion  now  and  then  arises  that 
insufficient  grounds  are  being  eked  out  by  vigorous  writing. 

But  (1)  (to  take  first  the  external  test)  the  argument  from 
silence  is  especially  fallacious  in  the  criticism  of  ancient 
writings,  and  the  question  of  Aristotle’s  testimony  to  Platonic 
dialogues  is  complicated  with  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Aristotelian  treatises  3. 

(2)  For  masterly  skill  in  composition,  is  there  any  com¬ 
parison,  for  example,  between  the  Symposium  or  Republic 
and  the  Timteus  or  the  Laws?  Is  there  not  also  in  both 
of  these  last  named  ‘  a  laboured  march  in  the  dialogue,  and  a 
degree  of  confusion  and  incompleteness  in  the  general  design? 
The  cumbrousness  and  prolixity,  which  are  so  evident  in 
the  Laws,  are  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  Plato  is 
reported  to  have  left  his  last  work  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Without  cavilling  about  the  possible  origin  of  the  story, 
may  it  not  be  observed,  in  the  spirit  of  Goethe’s  pregnant 
saying4,  '  It  is  a  sketch  which  never  could  have  been  finished  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subject  is  taken  into  account,  the 
literary  skill  shown  in  the  Parmenides  is  very  great. 


1  Introd.  to  Philebus,  sub  init. 

2  Introd.  to  the  Statesman. 

2  The  third  book  of  the  Ehetoric 


and  the  eleventh  of  the  Metaphysics 
are  rejected  by  Schaarscbmidt. 


1  Conversations  with  Eckermann. 
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(3)  That  Plato  at  the  meridian  of  his  powers  wrote  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  practical  aim,  may  be  at  once  conceded. 
But  is  it  inconceivable  that  a  time  may  have  arrived  when 
experience  had  shown  him  the  distance  of  the  goal,  and,  with¬ 
out  relinquishing  the  end,  he  may  have  applied  himself  for  a 
while  to  the  speculative  treatment  of  intermediate  problems  ? 
There  are  not  wanting  traces,  even  in  the  Republic,  of  a  belief 
that  if  ‘  Geist  ’  was  ever  to  be  the  ruling  power,  a  severer  train¬ 
ing  than  Glaucon  could  bear  must  be  prepared  for  the  Kings 
of  the  future.  And  if  the  legend  embodied  in  the  Epistles 
is  not  absolutely  baseless,  we  are  led  by  it  to  conceive  of 
a  time  when  Plato’s  hopes  for  the  Hellenic  world  had  been 
rudely  checked, — when  he  was  ‘  weary  of  the  hateful  con-' 
fusion’1  of  Greek  politics.  And  what  is  more  natural  than 
that,  at  such  a  time,  he  should  reconsider  his  whole  position  ; 
and  that  even  in  bitterness  and  isolation,  still  remembering 
his  practical  aim,  he  should  bethink  him  of  a  bevrepos  πλους, 
a  second  best  polity,  which  mankind  might  possibly  receive  to 
their  advantage,  though  they  rejected  the  highest  and  best? 

For  the  writer  of  the  Politicus  at  least,  although  estranged 
from  his  contemporaries,  is  fully  bent  on  bettering  the  world 
through  a  science  of  Politics.  And  the  lines  sketched  out 
by  him  are  precisely  those  which  Plato  in  his  old  age,  with 
renewed  calmness  and  mellowness  of  insight,  carried  out  at 
length  in  his  last  great  writing — the  Laws  2. 

Protagoras.  The  most  brilliant  representative  of  ‘  ordinary  thinking,’  or 
rather  of  popular  philosophizing,  in  the  age  of  Socrates  was 
Protagoras,  whose  assertion  of  relativity  was  the  counterpart 
of  Gorgias’  denial  of  the  absolute.  As,  in  the  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name,  he  powerfully  defends  Hellenic  education  and 
morality  against  the  criticism  of  Socrates,  so  here  his  doctrine3 
is  made  to  serve  as  the  type  of  all  doctrines  of  sensationalism 
and  subjective  relativity. 

In  the  absence  of  external  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
(1)  how  much  of  what  is  here  assigned  to  Protagoras  is  really 

1  Me μισηκωί  την  ...  πλάνην  καί  άτυ-  ίο.  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1867.) 
χίαν.  Ερ.  7·  3Κ°  11  ·  3  On  the  real  value  of  Protagoras’ 

"  For  a  more  detailed  attempt  to  sup-  saying  άνθρωποί  μίτραν  see  Appendix 
port  these  views  see  the  edition  of  the  B:  also  Jowett’s  Introduction,  2nd 
yophistesandPoliticusalreadyreferred  edition,  iv.  256-9. 
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his,  or  again  (2)  whether  those  unnamed  philosophers  who 
are  called  his  ‘disciples’  were  really  so  or  not. 

(1)  In  three  places  at  least  we  may  point  with  some  confidence 
to  traces  of  the  real  Protagoras : — (a)  in  the  interpretation  of 
his  saying  άνθρωπος  μετρον, — ώί  οΐα  μεν  εμοι  φαίνεται,  τοιαΰτα  μεν 
εστιν  εμοί,  οΐα  δε  σοί,  τοιαντα  δε  αϋ  <τοί,  which  recurs  almost 
verbatim  in  the  Cratylus,  and  which  Plato  would  hardly  have 
repeated  so  nearly  in  the  same  language  if  he  were  not 
quoting : — (5)  in  the  defence  of  Protagoras  (167,  8),  where  he 
contends  that  the  bettering  of  mankind  is  possible  without 
assuming  an  absolute  standard  of  knowledge  and  truth  ; — the 
agreement  even  of  the  language  here  with  the  representation 
in  the  Protagoras  is  an  ‘  undesigned  coincidence/  which  may 
fairly  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  fidelity  of  both  : —  and  (c) 
in  the  confession  of  ‘agnosticism’  which  is  introduced  casually 
at  162  D.  So  much  being  clear,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
some  other  points,  such  as  the  illustration  of  ‘  the  wind 
blowing  hot  and  cold,’  may  be  Protagoras’  own.  But  here  it 
becomes  impossible  to  speak  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite  certain,  viz.  that 
what  Protagoras  is  said  to  have  ‘  told  as  a  secret,’  was  not 
to  be  found  in  his  writings.  When  he  is  represented  as 
saying  that  Being  is  an  unscientific  term,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  Becoming,  that  is  only  a  dialectical  inference 
from  his  words1.  He  had  asserted  the  Reality  of  Appearance, 
but  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  his  assertion  construed 
into  the  denial  of  Reality. 

(2)  That  some  actual  persons  are  alluded  to  as  the  ‘  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Protagoras/  and  that  they  held  a  sensationalist 
theory,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  further  reference,  which 
can  only  be  construed  as  a  sober  statement  of  fact,  to  those 
who  maintain  a  modified  Protagoreanism.  But  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  the  μαθψαΧ  Π ρωταγόρου  held  the  doctrine 
which  Plato  assigns  to  them  with  anything  like  the  clearness 
and  consistency  with  which  it  is  developed  by  him.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  from  scattered  and  inarticulate  hints  lie 
has  evolved  the  subtly  woven  theory  which  he  criticises. 
This  probability  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sophist  (246  A  B)  in  which  the  contest  between  idealism 

1  Kennedy’s  Thraetetus,  p.  231, 
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and  materialism  is  described.  ‘  The  idealist  in  defending  his 
serene  invisible  height,  breaks  down  the  earthworks  of  his 
opponents  bit  by  bit,  until  what  they  maintain  for  true  reality 
(αλτ ίθεια)  is  shown  by  his  destructive  arguments  as  a  moving 
process  of  becoming,  and  not  as  being.’  This  is  really  the 
manoeuvre,  only  veiled  with  irony,  which  Plato  here  employs 
against  the  disciples  of  Protagoras.  In  attributing  to  them  the 
refinement  of  acknowledging  unseen  processes,  he  ‘  takes  them 
for  better  men  than  they  are,’  and  assumes  that  they  would 
make  a  similar  admission  to  that  which  is  wrung  from  them 
in  Soph.  247  x.  Those  whose  case  is  hopeless  (the  αυτόχθονε ?) 
are  left  out  in  the  cold  as  αμύητοι.  Plato  says,  in  short, 
to  the  sensationalist,  ‘  You  are  a  kind  of  idealist,  if  you  only 
knew  it.  Let  me  take  you  with  me  as  far  as  you  can  go : 
and  then  (like  the  dog  in  Jules  Verne’s  Voyage  to  the  Moon) 
you  shall  be  left  hanging  between  Earth  and  Heaven.’ 

Aristippus.  In  favour  of  supposing  that  Aristippus  was  at  least  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  the  men  thus  designated  may  be  urged 
(1)  the  general  resemblance  of  the  doctrine  of  sense  to  later 
statements  of  Cyrenaic  theory ; — it  is  not  necessary,  as  Peipers 
imagines,  that  the  men  alluded  to  by  Plato  were  so  thorough¬ 
going  as  he  represents  them  to  be  : — (2)  the  person  of  Theo¬ 
doras,  who  is  connected  both  with  Protagoras  and  Cyrene 
(not  that  he  is  himself  inclined  to  hedonism).  But  this  point, 
like  many  others  in  the  historical  environment  of  the  The- 
tetetus,  must  be  left  uncertain. 

Aristippus  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once  in  Plato.  In  the 
Phsedo  it  is  emphatically  remarked  that  he  and  Cleombrotus  were 
not  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  If  we  connect  this  with  the 
strong  language  in  which  the  position  that  pleasure  is  the  chief 
good  (which  Aristippus  held),  is  met  in  the  Republic  (6.  509  B  : 
Ου  yap  δηπου  σύ  ye  ήδονην  αυτό  Xeyeis.  Έ.υφι)μ(ΐ,  ην  δ’  ί’γώ),  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  he  was  regarded  by  Plato  with  little  sympathy,  and 
that  he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  left  Socrates  too  early,  and 
gave  themselves  the  credit  of  their  discoveries1 2.  The  tone  of 
Xenophon’s  representation  conveys  a  similar  impression.  Attend- 

1  J.  S.  Mill  may  in  like  manner  be  that  Aristides  in  Thecet.  150  E  is  a 
said  to  have  made  admissions  against  sort  of  paronomasia  for  Aristippus 
which  his  iather  and  Bentham  (the  may  seem  an  extravagant  suspicion, 
true  77770/ifs)  would  have  protested.  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  banish  it 

2  To  say  (with  Schleiermacher)  altogether. 
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ing,  like  Socrates,  to  tlie  theory  of  human  life,  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  chief  good,  he  seems  to  have  been  enabled,  by  the  impulse  of 
Socratic  inquiry,  to  give  a  philosophical  form  to  the  popular  doc¬ 
trine,  to  which  his  easy  temper  and  indolent  life  inclined  him,  that 
the  Good  is  nothing  else  but  pleasure.  With  this  he  consistently 
enough  combined  the  sceptical  assertion,  The  impression  of  the 
moment  is  the  only  Knowledge.  He  probably  supported  both 
these  principles  with  certain  physical  and  logical  theories  :  adding 
that  nothing  was  by  nature  just,  but  by  custom  and  usage,  and 
that  the  same  word  used  by  different  men  represents  a  different 
idea. 

Whether  his  doctrine  had  fully  developed  itself  into  the  distinct 
form  which  is  given  in  the  Thesetetus  to  the  hypothesis,  Sense  is 
Knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  he  is  pointedly  alluded 
to  amongst  the  ‘  disciples  of  Protagoras,’  if  not  as  their  chief,  there 
seems  little  doubt,  from  what  is  recorded  of  his  opinions.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  following  extracts  tends  to  establish  this  :  although 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  discussion  of  these  questions  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  may  be  supposed  in  some  degree  to  modify  the 
statements  of  later  writers  : — 


Diog.  L.  2.  86  :  Δυο  πάθη  υφί- 
σταντο,  πόνον  κάϊ  ηδονήν'  την  μεν 
λείαν  κίνησιν  την  ηδονήν,  τον  δε  πό¬ 
νον  τραχείαν  κίνηση'. 

Aristocles  ap.  Euseb.  Pr.  Εν. 

X  q.  1 8  :  Tpeif  yap  εφη  καταστά¬ 
σεις  εΐναι  κατά  τήν  ήμετεραν  συγκρα- 
σιν’  μίαν  μεν  καθ’  ήν  άλγοΰμεν,  εοι- 
κνίαν  τω  κατά  θάλασσαν  χειμώνι, 
ετεραν  δε ,  καθ'  ήν  ήδόμεθα,  τω  λειω 
κνματι  άφομοιουμενοι'  είναι  yap  λείαν 
κίνησιν  τήν  ήδονην,  οΰριω  παραβαλ- 
λομενην  άνεμω’  την  δε  τριτην  μεσην 
εΐναι  κατάστασ ιν  καθ’  ήν  ούτε  άλγοΰ- 
μεν  οϋτε  ήδόμεθα,  γαλήνη  παραπλη- 
σίαν  ουσαν. 

Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  7. 

j  g  I  ;  Φασιν  ούν  οι  Κυρηναϊκοί  κρι¬ 
τήρια  είναι  τά  πάθη  καί  μόνα  κατα- 
λαμβάνεσθαι  καί  αδιάψευστα  τνγχά- 
νειν,  των  δε  πεποιηκότων  τά  πάθη  μη¬ 
δέν  είναι  καταληπτόν  μηδε  αδιάψευ¬ 
στου.  ότι  μεν  yap  λευκαινόμεθα,  φασί, 


Plat.  Theset.  152  D  :  ’Εκ  δε  δή 

φοράς  και  κινήσεως  καί  κρασεως  προς 
αλληλα  γίγνεται  πάντα,  153  C  · 
οΰν  σοι  λέγω  νηνεμίας  τε  καί  γαλήνας 
καί  δσα  τοιαϋτα,  δτι  αί  μεν  ήσυχίαι 
σήπουσι  καί  άπολλυασι,  τά  δ  ετερα 
σώζει  ; 

See  also  Pliileb.  4 2  Ε  :  Μή  κι¬ 
νούμενου  τοΰ  σώματος  εφ  εκατερα  .  . 
υντ  αν  ήδονή  yiyvoir  αν  ουτ  αν  τις 
λύπη. 


Plat.  Theset.  152  C  :  ά’ίσθησις 
αρα  τοΰ  οντος  αεί  εστι  καί  άψευδες,  ώς 
επιστήμη  ούσα.  157  π'010*'*' 

είναι  τι  καί  το  πάσχον  αυτών  επι  ενός 
νοήσαι,  ώς  φασιν,  ουκ  είναι  παγίως. 
.  .  εάν  τί  τις  στήση  τω  λόγω,  εΰελεγ- 
κτος  ό  τοΰτο  ποιων.  153  D  '·  Ο  δη 
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καί  γλυκαζόμεθα,  δυνατόν  λεγειν  άδια- 
ψεύστως  καί  άνεήελεγκτως'  ότι  δε  το 
ε μποιητικόν  τοΰ  πάθους  λευκόν  εστιν 
ή  γλυκό  εστιν,  ούχ  οιόν  τ'  άποφαί- 
νεσθαι. 


καλείς  χρώμα  λευκόν,  κ.τ.λ.  Ιζ6  Ε  I 
Αευκότητος  περιεπλήσθη.  159  C: 
" Οταν  δη  οίνον  πίνω  νγιαίνων,  κ.  τ.  λ. 
1 67  A :  Ο  ντε  yap  τα  μη  'όντα  δυνατόν 
δοξάσαι,  ούτε  άλλα  παρ’  ά  αν  πάσχη, 
ταΰτα  δε  αεί  αληθή.  I  7  8  Β  :  "Εχωνγάρ 
αυτών  τδ  κριτήριου  iv  αύτω,οία  πάσχει 
τοιαΰτα  οίόμενος,  αληθή  re  ο’ίεται  αύτω 


1 5  7  Ε  :  Λείπεται  δε  ενυπνίων  τε 
περί  και  νόσων,  τών  τε  άλλων  και 
μανίας,  όσα  τε  παρακονειν  η  παροράν 
η  τι  άλλο  παραισθάνεσθαι  λεγεται. 
1 58  A  :  Αοκεϊ  .  .  πολλοΰ  δει  τάφαινύ- 
μενα  εκάστω  ταΰτα  και  είναι,  αλλά 
παν  τουναντίον  ούδεν  ών  φαίνεται  εί¬ 
ναι.  Ig6  :  Αεί  δε  κα'ι  κατά  μέρος 
οΐιτω  λε'γειν  κα'ι  περ'ι  πολλών  άθροι- 
σθέντων,  ώ  δη  άθροίσματι  άνθρωπόν 
τε  τίθενται  κα'ι  λίθον  κα'ι  καθ’  έκαστον 
ζωόν  τε  καί  είδος.  154  ·  Τί  δε"  άλλω 
άνθρώπω  άρ'  δμοιον  και  σο'ι  φαίνεται 
ότιοΰν  ; 


192  :  Κ αθά  yap  ό  μεν  σκοτωθείς 
καί  ίκτεριών  ώχραντικώς  υπό  πάντων 
κινείται ,  ό  δε  οφθαλμιών  ερυθαίνεται, 

6  δό  παραπιέσας  τον  οφθαλμόν  ως 
υπό  δυο ΐν  κινείται 1,  ό  δε  μεμηνώς 
δισσάς  όρα  τάς  Θήβας  καί  δισσόν 
φαντάζεται  τον  ήλιον ,  επί  πάντων  δε 
τούτων  τό  μεν  ότι  τάδε  τι  πάσχουσιν, 
οίον  ώχραίνονται  ή  ερυθαίνονται  ή  δυά- 
ζονται,  αληθές,  τό  δε  ότι  ωχρόν  εστι 
τό  κινοΰν  αϊτούς  ή  ενερευθες  η  διπλοϋν 
ψεύδος  είναι  νενύμισται,  ουτω  καί  ημάς 
ευλoyώτaτόv  εστι  πλέον  τών  οικείων 
παθών  μηδέν  λαμβάνειν  δννασθαι. 

195  :  "Ενθεν  οΰδε  κριτή ριόν  φασιν  εί¬ 
ναι  κοινόν  ανθρώπων,  ονόματα  δε  κοινά 
τ.ίθεσθαι  τοΐς  κρίμασιν.  ig6  :  Αευ- 
κον  μεν  γάρ  τι  καί  γλυκύ  καλυΰσι 
κοινώς  πάντες,  κοινόν  δε  τι  λευκόν  ή 
γλυκύ  ονκ  εχουσιν ’  έκαστος  γάρ  τοΰ 
ίδιου  πάθους  αντιλαμβάνεται. 

Diog.  L.  2.  87  ;  ’ Αλλά  μεν  ούδε 
κατά  μνήμην  τών  αγαθών  ή  προσδο¬ 
κίαν  ήδονήν  φασιν  άποτελείσθαι,  όπερ 
ηρεσκεν  Επικουρώ ,  εκλυεσθαι  γάρ  τώ 
χρόνω  τό  τής  ψυχής  κίνημα. 

Diog.  L.  2.  88  :  Μηδέν  τε  είναι 
φύσει  δίκαιον  ή  καλόν  ή  αισχρόν, 
αλλά  νόμω  καί  εθει. 

The  apparent  force  of  the  above  parallel  must  be  slightly  quali¬ 
fied  by  two  observations.  (1)  Very  similar  language  about  the 

This  argument  is  met  by  Aristotle,  βάλλονσι  τον  δάκτυλον  KCLL  TTOLOV(TLV  l/C 
w  ien  he  is  discussing  the  theories  of  τοΰ  ενός  φαίνεσθαι  δύο,  δύο  δ’  είναι  διά 
Heraclitus  and  Protagoras,  Met.  10.  6.  τδ  φαίνεσθαι  τοσαΰτα  καί  πάλιν  εν.  τοΐς 
JO03  a  .  Ουθεν  yap  διαφέρει  τοντ  αξιονν  γάρ  μή  κινοΰσι  τήν  όψιν  er  φαίνεται 
η  τα  φαινόμενα  τοΐς  υπό  τήν  οφιν  υπο-  τό  εν. 


Tlieset.  166  :  Α ύτίκα  γάρ  δοκείς 
τινα  σοι  ξυγχωρησεσθαι  μνήμην  παρ- 
είναί  τω  ών  επαθε  τοιοΰτόν  τι  ούσαν 
πάθος,  οίον  ότε  επασχε,  μηκέτι  πά- 
σχοντι  ·  πολλοΰ  γε  δεί. 

Theset.  172:  Καλα  μεν  καί  αισχρά 
καί  δίκαια,  κ.τ.λ. 
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senses  is  ascribed  to  Democritus.  Some  of  the  expressions  and 
illustrations,  as  well  as  the  argument  itself  in  different  aspects, 
are  thus  proved  to  have  had  a  wider  currency.  (2)  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Tlieaetetus,  motion  is  said  to  be  good,  and  rest  evil. 

In  the  Cyrenaic  theory,  and  in  the  Philebus,  three  states  are  spoken 
of,  smooth  motion,  which  is  pleasure,  rough  motion,  which  is  pain, 
and  the  absence  of  both,  which  is  a  state  of  indifference,  ‘  like  the 
sea  in  a  calm.’ 

But  while  these  considerations  should  be  allowed  their  full 
weight,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Aristippus  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  did  resolve  knowledge  into  shifting  impressions 
of  a  changing  world.  And  here  the  parallel  of  the  Philebus  affords 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  we  are  considering.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  boy  Thesetetus  should  attribute 
certainty  to  momentary  impressions,  and  that  the  boy  Philebus 
should  petulantly  assert  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good.  Each  in 
doing  so  presents  a  different  aspect  of  a  necessary  phase  of  mind. 

But  when  they  both  (or  rather  Socrates  for  them)  attempt  to 
strengthen  their  theory  by  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  motion,  which, 
however  popular,  must  have  had  limits  to  its  reception,  it  becomes 
highly  probable  that  the  two  speakers  drew  some  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  a  third,  who  is  found  to  have  upheld  both  pleasure  and 
sensation,  and  to  have  supported  them  with  this  same  doctrine  of 
motion. 

There  remains  therefore  some  ground  for  the  hypothesis  that,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  dialogue,  Plato  has  these  Pseudo-Socratics 
in  his  eye,  together  possibly  with  others.  "Whether  Aristippus 
was  really,  or  only  by  implication,  a  ‘  disciple  of  Protagoras,  and 
whether  or  not  he  consciously  based  his  doctrine  on  the  Heraclitean 
theory  of  the  Universe,  are  questions  which  it  is  wisest  to  leave 
undecided. 

It  is  more  distinctly  obvious  that  throughout  the  dialogue  Megarians 
Plato  is  holding  close  converse  with  his  friends  of  Megara. 

The  elenchus  of  Socrates  is  whetted  for  the  occasion  by 
contact  with  Megarian  logic.  Both  in  the  attack  upon 
Protagoras  and  in  his  defence,  weapons  are  plied  which 
bear  the  distinct  brand  of  that  neighbouring  workshop,  and 
it  is  often  hard  to  say  whether  Plato  is  laughing  most  at 
the  doctrine  refuted  or  at  the  method  of  the  refutation. 

For  reasons  which  will  appear  presently  it  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  the  ‘  negative  arm  ’  preponderate  in  this  dialogue. 

And  the  Megarian  dialectic  was  adapted  to  this  aim. 
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It  may  be  noticed  generally,  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  Plato’s 
manner  of  alluding  to  the  thinkers  of  his  own  time.  He  speaks  not 
of  definite  schools,  but  of  ‘  a  certain  theory,’  or  of  ‘  certain  men.’ 
We  do  not  read  of  the  friends  of  Antisthenes,  or  the  disciples  of 
Aristippus,  or  of  Euclides  and  his  hand  (oi  άμφ'ι  Εύκλείδην),  hut 
‘  I  have  met  many  such  men,’  ‘  there  are  numbers  who  keep  saying 
this,’  or  more  familiarly,  ‘there  are  certain  refined  persons,  to 
whom  we  must  show  courtesy.’  Allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made 
for  the  natural  reticence  of  Plato,  and  for  the  irony  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  ‘  knows  nothing  of  his  neighbour.’  But  it  is  also  rea¬ 
sonable  to  infer  that  the  schools  which  claimed  affinity  with 
Socrates  were  only  in  process  of  formation,  and  that  their  boundaries 
were  not  yet  well  defined.  It  is  from  later  writers,  and  not  from 
Plato,  that  we  learn  which  of  the  other  philosophers  then  living 
exercised  an  influence  that  could  survive  their  age. 

Euclides  of  Megara,  Plato’s  contemporary  and  fellow-disciple, 
seems  in  his  method  to  have  combined  the  negative  dialectic  of 
the  Eleatics  with  the  cross-questioning  and  with  the  ethical  defini¬ 
tions  of  Socrates.  The  dialogue,  written  and  spoken,  seems  to  have 
assumed  with  him  something  of  a  controversial  form.  His  ερι¬ 
στική  must  have  been  more  earnest  and  philosophical  than  the 
vulgar  άντιλογική  so  often  ridiculed  by  Plato ;  but  it  was  subject 
to  the  same  defects,  though  in  a  less  degree.  We  are  told  further, 
that  be  used  to  attack  the  conclusion  and  not  the  premisses  of  an 
opponent. — One  other  fragment  of  bis  logic  remains.  He  is  said 
to  have  objected  to  definition  by  comparison,  because  if  things  are 
unlike,  they  should  not  be  compared ;  and  if  like,  it  is  better  to 
deal  with  the  thing  itself  than  its  resemblances  h 

The  centre  of  his  positive  teaching  was  the  Good,  which  he  said 
was  one,  called  by  many  names,  as  Wisdom,  God,  Intelligence ;  and 
to  what  was  opposed  to  this  he  denied  existence.  Here  also  the 
teaching  of  Socrates  is  engrafted  on  that  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 
The  One  Being,  which  is  above  growth  and  decay,  is  to  be  sought 
for,  not  in  the  universe,  but  in  wisdom,  the  mind,  and  virtue. 
The  non-existent  is  that  which  is  opposite  to,  or  other  than  the 
Good. 

His  theory  of  knowledge  was  probably  less  absolute  than  that  of 
Parmenides,  denying  l-eality  to  the  impressions  of  sense,  but  relying 
upon  a  sort  of  dialectic  and  upon  certain  ideas  or  forms,  amongst 
which  some  diversity  was  allowed,  so  far  at  least  as  they  entered 
into  human  language. 

1  Cp.  Plat.  Rep.  476:  To  ονειρώτ-  ομοιον,  άλλ’  αΰτο  ή^ήται  είναι  ω  εοικεν. 
τειν  άρα  ού  τό5ε  εστιν,  εάν  τ’  εν  ΰττνω  Ar.  Eth.  Ν.  6.  3  :  Ά·κριβολο-γεΐσθαι, 
Tis  εάν  τε  ε~/ρη·γορίίΐ!  το  ομοιύν  τω  μή  και  μή  άκο λουθεΐν  ταΐί  ομοιότησιν. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  teaching  of 
Euclides  contained  the  germs  of  the  sophisms  of  Eubulides,  or 
of  the  paradoxes  of  Diodorus  and  Stilpo.  If  it  had  such  a  ten¬ 
dency,  he  must  have  approached  Antisthenes  more  nearly  than 
would  otherwise  appear.  It  seems  not  unreasonable,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Eubulides  may  have  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  Megarian  school.  At  all  events  he  gave  a  new  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  wholesome  impulse  to  its  paradoxical  side. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  iu  which  the  Thesetetus  affords 
indications  of  its  connection  with  the  school  of  Megara. 

(i)  Its  controversial  tone. 

Socrates  more  than  once  expresses  the  consciousness  of  such 
a  tendency.  We  start  indeed  with  the  virtuous  determination  to 
conduct  the  argument,  not  as  professors  of  word-fencing,  but  as 
lovers  of  knowledge,  and  yet  presently  we  find  ourselves  in  danger 
of  being  on  a  par  with  ‘  those  skilful  men  V  Protagoras  is  ima¬ 
gined  as  reiterating  this  reproach,  and  confirming  it  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  is  dwelt  upon  also  in  the  Phgedo,  that  controversy  leads 
to  the  hatred  of  inquiry.  We  are  moreover  oppressed  throughout 
the  discussion  with  the  fear  of  an  imaginary  adversary,  skilled  at 
the  same  sophistical  weapons 2.  And  on  reflecting,  at  each  stage 
of  the  argument,  what  it  is  that  has  ruled  throughout,  and  that 
remains  triumphant,  we  are  compelled  to  answer  ‘  a  negative 
dialectic.’  The  first  impression  of  the  youth,  the  maxims  of  the 
old  philosophers,  even  our  second  thoughts  and  the  strained  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  substantiate  them,  are  raised,  only  to  be 
parted  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge  by  this  sharp  weapon  ;  which 
in  another  aspect  is  the  liberating  though  still  dividing  instrument 
of  the  man-widwife  Socrates.  In  this  sense  the  Thesetetus  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  an  ‘eristic’  or  Megarian  dialogue;  since, 
although  it  is  no  mere  sophistical  sham-fight,  it  is  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  that  dialectical  exercise  which  consists  in 
refuting  theories.  This  is  noticed  by  Plato  himself  in  the  passages 
just  referred  to,  and  is  implied  in  the  image  of  μαιευτική. 

And  the  form  of  refutation  used  corresponds  to  that  ‘  reductio  ad 
absurdum  ’  which  is  described  as  characteristic  of  Euclides.  Iu 
each  case  the  proof  is  not  impugned,  but  the  thing  proved  is  laid 
hold  of  and  annihilated.  Man  is  not  the  measure,  for,  if  so,  then 
why  not  every  other  creature  endowed  with  sense  1  Motion  cannot 
be  the  sole  principle,  for,  if  so,  language  would  be  impossible.  Pro¬ 
tagoras  is  made  to  object  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  Socrates 
imagines  him  as  challenging  them  to  disprove  his  premiss,  and 
complaining  that  they  use  only  negative  pi’oof. 

1  Theset.  164  D.  2  200  A-C. 
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(2)  Besides  this  correspondence  of  method,  there  are  also  some 
coincidences  of  idea. 

(a)  The  turning-point  of  the  whole  dialogue,  the  fulcrum,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  is  finally  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  sense, 
is  the  mention  of  the  good,  or  expedient,  which  Thesetetus  had 
at  first  unwarily  included  amongst  the  things  which  are  not,  but 
become.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  good  cannot  be  resolved  into 
sensation,  nor  into  those  motions  on  which  the  doctrine  of  sense 
was  founded,  because  it  regards  the  future. 

This  thought  arises  simultaneously  with  the  eloquent  digression, 
in  which  a  just  and  holy  life  accompanied  with  wisdom  (μετά  φρονή- 
σεων)  is  set  forth  as  the  way  from  Earth  to  Heaven.  And  the 
form  in  which  this  idea  of  good  occurs,  is  not  transcendent,  as  in 
the  Republic 1,  nor,  as  in  the  Plrilebus,  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  upon  the  combination  of  finite  and  infinite  in  the  world. 
It  is  more  simple  and  Socratic  than  in  either  of  these.  And  while 
it  is  conceived  of  as  one,  Socrates  is  not  afraid  of  varying  the  name 
(αγαθόν,  καλόν,  ωφέλιμον,  δίκαιον,  όσιον,  φρόνησα). 

ψ)  In  its  general  aspect  the  Thesetetus  affords  only  a  partial 
escape  from  the  relative  world  of  sense  and  opinion  towards  abso¬ 
lute  being,  terminating  with  the  conception  of  λόγον  as  definition  by 
the  distinctive  difference.  "Where  it  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way, 
that  the  stress  laid  upon  the  perception  of  individual  peculiarities 
(πρ'ιν  ή  σιμότης  αυτή  των  άλλων  σιμοτήτων  .  .  διάφορόν  τι  μνημέϊον  .  . 
κατάθηται)  is  parallel  to  the  saying  of  Euclides,  that  comparison 
does  not  convey  knowledge. 

This  intermediate  character  of  the  Thesetetus  is  indicated  by 
Plato’s  own  remark,  that  we  are  wavering  between  two  factions, 
not  siding  wholly  with  either.  Such  a  position  is  still  in  harmony 
with  the  philosophy  of  Euclides,  who  made  some  attempt  to  hold 
unity  and  diversity  in  solution  together,  and  who  rested  ultimately 
on  some  form  of  reasoning  (λόγον).  It  may  be  added,  that  the  two 
conceptions  with  which  the  dialogue  closes,  of  the  separation  of 
a  whole  into  its  elementary  parts,  and  of  the  power  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  thing  in  question  from  all  others,  belong  to  the  tendency 
combated  in  the  Sophist,  but  more  or  less  embodied  in  the  These¬ 
tetus,  to  acquiesce  in  difference,  falling  short  of  the  highest  unity. 

(3)  In  one  or  two  points  we  are  reminded  of  the  later  Megarian 
subtleties,  and  are  led  to  suspect  that  they  may  have  had  their 
counterpart  in  the  school  of  Euclides. 

The  humorous  account  of  the  man,  from  whom  there  is  no  escape, 
who  shuts  your  eye,  and  asks  if  you  see  his  cloak  with  it 2,  may  be 

1  509  :  O xjk  ουσίας  ovtos  too  d γαθον,  άλλ’  ίτι  tveiceiva  της  ουσίας  irpeff/3tia 
και  δυνάμ ei  νπιρίχοντος.  2  165  Β. 
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compared  with  the  έγκκάλνμμένος  of  Euhulides.  And  when  we  are 
asked  whether  any  one  ever  said  to  himself  to  erf pov  erepov  ehm  \ 
we  may  find  a  later  parallel  in  the  paradox  of  Stilpo,  έτερον  ετέρου 
μη  κατη-γοράσθαι.  Such  casual  hints  confirm  the  suspicion  that  the 
tendency  already  existed  at  Megara,  though  in  a  milder  form  than 
afterwards,  ‘  to  part  everything  from  everything,’  τό  διαλνειν  έκαστον 
άπο  πάντων  (Soph.  259  Ε).  A  more  pleasing  instance  of  the  same 
analytical  bias  appears  in  the  three  φάσματα 2  or  axioms  of  the  mind, 
by  which  it  suffers  itself  to  be  hound  ;  or  in  the  repeated  difficulty, 
Ά p'  οΐόν  re  τον  είδότα  μη  tlSevai,  which  in  fact  underlies  many  of  the 
later  paradoxes. 

There  is  often  no  more  satisfactory  account  to  be  given  of  varia¬ 
tions  and  inconsistencies  in  Plato,  than  that  in  different  dialogues  he 
is  consciously  approaching  and  examining  different  contemporary 
theories,  adopting  their  tone,  putting  on  their  dress,  as  it  were 
proving  their  armour,  not  without  a  latent  confidence  in  the  unaided 
strength  of  Mind. 

This  philosophical  side  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Plato  is  as 
real  as  and  more  important  than  the  poetical.  The  dialogue  is  not 
only  a  convenient  artistic  form  for  bringing  out  the  different 
aspects  of  a  question ;  Plato  is  himself  continually  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  some  one :  and  dramatic  propriety  is  preserved  not 
only  in  minute  points,  but  in  the  tone  pervading  a  whole  dia¬ 
logue.  Those  in  which  an  Eleatic  stranger  is  the  chief  spokes¬ 
man  may  still  be  Plato’s,  although  they  seem  pervaded  by  a 
pedantic  consciousness  of  method  not  found  in  others :  a  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  Parmenides  :  and  even  amongst  those  in 
which  Socrates  holds  the  first  place  a  marked  difference  is  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  saying,  (1)  that  Socrates 
is  not  Socrates,  but  Plato  becoming  all  things  to  all  philosophies  : 
(2)  that  Socrates  is  not  altogether  Plato,  but  a  part-representation, 
part-creation  of  Plato’s,  which  he  contemplates  and  converses  with, 
and  even  criticises  :  (3)  that  Socrates  himself  has  different  faces, 
reflected  partially  in  his  different  followers,  the  most  characteristic 
of  which,  the  negative  ‘  elenchus,’  was  reflected  in  Euclides  of 
Megara. 

Recent  critics,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  have  denied 
all  connection  between  the  part  played  by  Euclides  in  the 
Preface  and  the  Megarian  element  of  the  dialogue  which 
is  generally  admitted.  And  yet  the  significance  of  such 
indications  in  other  dialogues  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

1  190  A.  2  J55  A. 
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The  prominence  of  Simmias  and  other  Pythagorizing  So- 
cratics  in  the  Phiedo  affords  an  obvdous  parallel.  And 
supposing  that  the  Preface  were  merely  equivalent  to  a 
dedication,  even  a  dedication  often  implies  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  special  affinities.  That  one  motive  is  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  person  of  Theietetus  is  perfectly  true ;  but 
this  could  have  been  done  equally  by  other  means,  for  The- 
setetus  had  many  friends  in  Athens.  In  representing  this 
dialogue  as  having  been  preserved  and  read  at  Megara  by 
the  head  of  the  Megarian  school,  Plato  makes  a  departure 
from  his  usual  practice  analogous  to  the  more  striking  inno¬ 
vation  of  making  a  friend  from  Elea  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
dialogues  which  follow. 

Plato’s  criticism  of  Protagoras,  both  here  and  in  the  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  is  friendly  and  respectful,— rather  indicating  certain 
necessary  stages  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  than  destroying 
fatal  error.  But  for  other  professed  thinkers  he  has  less 
tolerance.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  who  those 
were  with  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  argue, — who 
were  be}7ond  the  pale  of  dialectic,  in  short, — the  fact  would 
be  of  no  less  interest  than  the  evidence  of  his  close  inter¬ 
course  with  the  school  of  Megara. 

(1)  Of  the  enthusiasts  of  Ephesus,  who  profess  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  wisdom  of  Heraclitus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  is  contained  in  the  description  of  Theodoras,  whose 
exact  soul  is  naturally  vexed  by  their  inconsecutiveness. 
‘  They  support  their  master’s  theory  of  a  flux,  only  by  the 
absence  of  fixity  in  their  own  thoughts.  They  are  fond  of 
explaining  “ignotum  per  ignotius;”  each  follows  his  own 
inward  light,  regardless  of  the  rest,  and  every  one  of  them 
despises  his  fellow.’  This  picture,  the  oriental  features  of 
which  are  noticeable,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Cratylus, — 
which  is  partly  written  in  imitation  of  the  same  school, — 
where  Socrates  professes  himself  puzzled  to  determine  what 
is  intended  by  their  symbol,  Fire.  By  one  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  Sun,  by  another  the  principle  of  Heat,  by 
another  Mind x. 

(2)  The  Cynics  are  probably  the  δψιμαθί is  of  Soph.  251, 

1  Crat.  43. 
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who  are  admitted  to  discussion  ex  gratia  for  form’s  sake,  who 
deny  predication,  and  ‘will  not  have  it  that  a  man  is  to  be  called 
good.  Man,  they  insist,  is  man,  and  good  is  good.’  And  it 
has  been  usual  to  identify  these  persons  with  the  men  from 
whom  Socrates  has  heard  ‘  in  a  dream  ’  that  prime  elements 
cannot  be  defined1.  But  the  latter  doctrine  is  surely  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  such  crude  nominalism,  and  belongs  to  some 
one  who  believed  too  much  rather  than  too  little  in  the 
‘  formal  cause,’  since  he  asserts  that  the  essence  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  definition  is  a  definite  ratio  between  units  which 
are  undefinable.  The  opinion  quoted,  if  properly  examined, 
is  not  a  denial  of  predication,  hut  rather  the  denial  that  any¬ 
thing  can  he  predicated  of  the  prime  elements,  &v  ήμα?  re 
συγκζίμεθα  και  ταλλα,  which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing, 
and  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  matter  is  formless,  or 
that  substance  in  the  abstract  is  without  attributes. 

The  conjecture  which  identifies  notions  so  different  would 
hardly  have  been  entertained  but  for  some  misunderstanding 
of  a  passage  of  Aristotle,  Metaph.  2.  3.  1043  b,  where  fthe 
Antistheneans  and  such  rude  persons  ’  are  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  theory  of  essence  as  a  complex  ( συλλαβή )  of 
elements  (eic  των  στοιχείων).  Aristotle  says  that  his  own 
view,  in  which  ουσία  is  the  concrete,  of  which  matter  and 
form  are  the  component  elements,  may  be  thought  to  give 
a  certain  colour  to  the  error  of  those  coarse  thinkers  who 
denied  the  possibility  of  definition.  But  ουσία  (the  object 
of  definition)  is  really  neither  matter  nor  form,  although  these 
elements  in  their  separate  abstractedness  are  undefinable. 

Aristotle  in  writing  thus  may  have  had  this  part  of  the 
Thesetetus  in  his  mind.  But  the  allusion  to  the  Cynics  is 
a  mere  excrescence  on  his  argument,  and,  if  closely  examined, 
is  seen  to  have  but  a  remote  bearing  on  the  distinction  of 
στοιχείου  and  συλλαβή.  A  suggestion  put  forth  by  the  pie- 
sent  editor  in  1861  is  more  defensible,  viz.  that  Socrates 
here  as  in  other  places,  where  he  ‘speaks  from  hearsay’ 
(Pined.  62,  Phil.  20),  is  quoting  some  Pythagorean.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  passage,  and  the  illustrations  from  number, 
measure,  and  music  in  the  pages  which  follow,  are  in  favour 
of  this.  He  and  Thesetetus,  however,  have  not  heard  from 

1  201,  2. 
d  2 
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the  same  source,  and  the  man  who,  using·  the  term  επιστητά, 
said  that  what  was  definable  was  knowable,  but  that  the  un- 
definable  was  also  unknowable,  must  have  been  a  Socratic 
philosopher,  and  probably  (as  Schleiermacher  also  thought) 
was  a  Megarian. 

Another  thesis  of  Antisthenes,  the  denial  of  contradiction, 
μη  dvai  avriklyeiv,  has  a  certain  bearing  on  several  parts  of 
the  Thesetetus,  and  in  particular  on  the  question,  ‘  Is  false 
opinion  possible?’  But  a  fallacy  which  entered  so  deeply 
into  all  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  which  Socrates 
acknowledges  to  have  had  a  disturbing  influence  on  his  own 
(i.  e.  on  Plato’s)  mind,  is  not  to  be  exclusively  attributed  to 
men  of  whom  Plato  speaks  as  he  does  of  the  οψιμαθ&ς  in  the 
Sophist.  It  is  safer  and  more  profitable  to  pass  by  Antisthenes 
and  his  master  Gorgias,  and  to  refer  the  fallacy  at  once  to  its 
origin  in  the  Eleatic  logic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
‘eristic’  difficulty  which  occurs  both  here  and  in  the  Meno, 
‘How  will  you  inquire  about  that  which  you  do  not  know?’ 

If  the  deniers  of  predication,  who  are  introduced  under 
protest,  in  Soph.  251,  are  the  followers  of  Antisthenes,  it  is 
beforehand  highly  improbable  that  the  same  persons  had 
been  spoken  of  under  another  aspect  in  Soph.  246.  And  if 
it  is  true  that  the  Cynics  preferred  logical  and  ethical  dis¬ 
cussion  to  physical  inquiries,  their  nominalism  can  hardly 
be  made  to  represent  downright  materialism.  Thus,  on  two 
independent  grounds,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  αυτόχθονέ  of 
the  Sophist,  and  the  σκληροί  καί  αντίτνποι  άνθρωποι  of  Theaet. 
1 55  E,  who  are,  to  say  the  least,  closely  related  to  each  other, 
have  any  connection  with  Antisthenes. 

More  features  of  the  personal  character  of  Antisthenes  are 
preserved  than  of  Euclides  and  Aristippus,  but  fewer  of  his 
philosophy.  From  the  way  in  which  the  grave  Xenophon 
treats  him,  and  from  the  calm  epithets  of  Aristotle,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  butt  of  the  Socratic  school,  a  sort  of  mixture 
of  Ajax  and  Thersites.  He  regarded  Socrates  with  a  rude 
half-appreciating  fondness,  which  was  reciprocated  with  good- 
humoured  pleasantry.  But  he  boasted,  justly  enough,  of  a 
certain  strength  of  character,  which  was  in  fact  the  piece  of 
Socrates  that  was  continued  in  him.  He  is  praised  for  his 
pure  and  nervous  Attic  style,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen, 
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possibly  genuine,  in  a  rhetorical  contest  between  Ajax  and 
Ulysses.  His  genius,  however,  seems  to  have  been  opposed 
to  abstract  speculation.  Hence  be  followed  rather  the  form 
than  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic  teaching,  both  on  human  life 
and  on  the  significance  of  terms.  His  views  on  the  latter 
subject  were  probably  influenced  also  by  his  previous  inter¬ 
course  with  Gorgias. 

There  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  several  points  of 
outward  coincidence  between  his  teaching  and  that  of  Euclides 
on  the  ethical  side.  They  agree  that  virtue  is  one,  that  wisdom 
( φρόνησις )  is  the  chief  good,  and  so  on. 

But  the  dialectic  of  Antisthenes  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
more  rhetorical  and  more  sceptical :  approaching  much  more 
nearly  to  the  later  Megarian  paradoxes,  with  which  it  finally 
coalesced  in  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics.  He  has  been  called 
a  materialist,  and  no  doubt  the  term  applies  to  him  so  far  as 
he  denied  ideas,  but  his  scepticism  had  nothing  to  do  with 
physical  inquiries,  which  he  abjured.  It  was  a  part-practical, 
part-logical  nominalism.  ‘I  see  a  horse,  equine  properties 
I  cannot  see.’ — ‘There  is  only  one  term  applicable  to  one 
thing1.’  Hence  controversy  is  impossible,  and  every  assertion 
equally  true.  Definition  is  only  a  complex  term  2,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  no  single  thing  can  be  defined,  except  in  the  im¬ 
perfect  way  of  comparison.  You  cannot  say  what  a  thing 
is,  except  by  naming  it,  but  only  what  it  is  like.  Connected 
in  some  way  with  this  theory  was  the  saying,  in  which  he 
agrees  with  Prodicus,  that  the  first  principle  of  education 
is  the  study  of  names.  He  was  thus  related  to  Aristippus 
in  philosophy  much  as  Gorgias  had  been  to  Protagoras : 
denying  the  absolute,  while  the  other  asserted  the  relative, 

— or  rather  contending  that  nothing  existed  absolutely  but 
facts  and  individual  things. 

The  one  great  philosophy  of  which  Plato  takes  no  account  Democri- 
is  Atomism.  Democritus,  though  a  contemporary  of  Socrates  tu9- 


1  See  Isocrates,  Ελένης  ί-γκώμ ιον  ad 
init.  καταηεηηράκασιν  oi  μεν  ου  φασ- 
κοντες  οΐόν  τ’  είναι  ψευδή  λέηειν,  ούδΐ 
άντι λέηειν,  ουδέ  δυο  λόη/ω  περί  των 
αυτών  πραημάτων  άντειπεΐν,  οΐ  δε  διε£ι- 
όντες  ώς  άνδρία  και  σοφία  καί  δικαιοσύνη 
ταύτόν  εστι ,  καί  φύσει  μεν  οϋδέν  αυτών 
έχομεν,  μία  δ’  επιστήμη  καθ’  απάντων 


έστίν.  Socrates  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  latter  part  of  this.  In  the 
former  part  Protagoras  and  Anti¬ 
sthenes  seem  to  be  opposed. 

2  Μακρύς  λύηος.  In  which  there  is 
probably  the  same  derisive  force  as  in 
Έ,ιμωνίδου  μακρύς  λόηος,  'όταν  μηδέν 
ύ-γιες  λέηωσιν ,  Ar.  Met.  Ν.  3· 
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and  Protagoras,  is  nowhere  named  by  him,  although  he  is 
continually  quoted  by  Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  him  as  ‘com¬ 
prising  in  his  definitions  the  material  only.’  The  question 
is  at  least  worth  raising,  whether  the  believers  in  gross  matter , 
whose  views  Plato  felt  to  be  so  alien  to  his  own,  were  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Democritus  and  Leucippus  in  whole  or  in  part. 
If  the  passage  of  tbe  Thesetetus  only  were  in  question,  the 
‘uninitiated’  might  be  supposed  to  be  mere  ordinary  thinkers, 
the  unregenerate  mass  of  mankind.  But  the  men  in  the 
Sophist  are  clearly  philosophers  who  are  ready  to  maintain 
their  principles  against  the  world,  although  the  description 
may  be  generalized  from  more  than  one  school. 

The  supposition  that  the  Atomists  are  referred  to  in  these 
passages  has  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  according  to 
Ar.  Met.  i.  4,  in  upholding  their  ‘Void/  they  asserted  the 
existence  of  ‘  Not-Being,’  and  not-being  is  of  course  bodiless 
and  unseen. 

The  collection  of  the  very  numerous  allusions  to  Democritus 
in  Aristotle  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  earlier  Greek  Philosophy.  They  would  be  found  to 
present  the  student  with  this  difficulty,  that  while  occasionally, 
as  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the  Atomistic  doctrine  is 
spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  purely  speculative  dualism,  it  is  much 
more  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  which  indicate  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  physical  theory.  It  is  happily  unnecessary  to  argue 
here  at  length  a  point  which  has  been  clearly  established  by 
Dr.  Zeller  in  his  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  (2nd  edition), 
that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Atomistic  philosophy  from 
the  first  was  the  firm  grasp  with  which  it  held  the  ideas 
(which  to  most  contemporary  schools  were  so  unreal)  of  space, 
extension,  solidity,  and  weight. 

It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  abstract  foundation  of 
mechanical  science  should  thus  have  been  laid  in  an  asre  when 
geometry  was  rapidly  growing  to  maturity  :  the  real  difficulty 
for  us  is  to  conceive  in  what  manner  a  mechanical  theory  was 
united  with,  if  not  occasioned  by,  the  dialectical  recoil  from 
the  Eleatic  Undivided  Whole.  Yet  in  the  earlier  stages  even 
of  modern  science  such  a  confusion  of  physic  and  metaphysic 
was  not  impossible.  The  ‘Plenum’  of  Descartes  has  probably 
not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 
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The  Absolute  Being·  of  the  Eleatics,  although  the  object  of 
Pure  Mind  and  identical  with  it,  was  not  yet  free  from  the 
associations  of  extension.  ‘  Being  is  full  of  being,  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  for  being  touches  being.’  Against  this  aspect  of 
their  doctrine  the  polemic  of  the  Atomists  was  directed, 
when  they  asserted  the  existence  of  the  non-existent.  It 
was  the  non-existent,  as  the  space  in  which  the  existent 
moves :  and  their  Existence,  while  uncreated  and  unchange¬ 
able,  was  also  that  which  has  extension,  solidity,  and  weight. 
Parmenides  and  Democritus  both  sought  for  something  ab¬ 
solute  behind  phenomena:  the  Eleatic  found  it  in  the  Unity 
of  Being :  the  Atomist  resolved  this  into  Space  and  body. 
The  relations  between  these  made  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
motion  and  of  primordial  differences  of  bulk  and  form. — The 
weight  of  atoms  of  equal  bulk  was  supposed  uniform. — All 
else  was  relative  and  subjective  (νόμω) :  depending  on  the 
impression  produced  on  us  by  the  Atoms  in  various  com¬ 
binations. 

How  far  is  this  view  of  their  theory  .consistent  with  the 
conjecture  that  some  friends  of  Democritus  may  be  alluded 
to  in  the  passages  of  the  Thesetetus  and  Sophist  already 
mentioned  ? 

(1)  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  Plato  should  accuse 
such  persons  of  denying  the  existence  of  anything  ‘  bodiless  ’ 
or  ‘unseen.’  For  the  ‘bodiless  existence’  which  they  are 
represented  as  denying  is  the  ‘immaterial  essence’  of  the 
dbS>v  φίλοί ;  and  the  ‘  unseen  process,’  which  they  will  not 
believe  in,  is  the  movement  of  the  Heraclitean  fire  which 
annihilates  all  that  is  stable  or  tangible.  Both  these  are 
very  different  from  the  ‘  void  space  ’  of  the  Atomist,  which 
is  only  asserted  as  the  necessary  condition  of  matter  and 
motion.  And  (except  polemically)  he  would  rather  say  that 
ατομον  and  κενόν  together  constitute  the  reality  of  sensible 
existence,  than  that  Being  exists  and  Not-being  also  exists. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Atomistic  principle  as  το  υποκείμενον 
σώμα.  And  this,  to  use  Plato’s  language,  is  at  least  κατά 
φνσιν  ορατόν  (Tim.  3°®)· 

(2)  A  presumption  in  favour  of  such  an  allusion  is  afforded 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  and  of  resistance 
is  dwelt  upon.  It  is  true  that  the  atoms  could  not  literally 
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be  either  seen  or  handled  :  but  they  had  all  the  mechanical 
properties  of  things  visible  and  tangible,  and  Plato  was  at 
least  as  likely  as  Aristotle  to  represent  them  as  the  objects 
of  sense.  See  Ar.  de  Sensu,  4 :  Δημόκριτος  6e  και  oi  πλει- 
στοι  των  φυσιολόγων  άτοπώτατόν  τι  ποιοϋσι '  πάντα  τα  αισθητά 
απτά  ποιοϋσι. 

The  sense  of  touch  or  resistance  (which  the  Ancients 
hardly  distinguished)  is  naturally  referred  to  those  ‘  primary  ’ 
qualities  of  body  which  the  Atomists  upheld.  Now  these 
are  dwelt  upon  in  the  two  passages  in  question  more  than 
in  the  whole  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  sense  in  the  These- 
tetus,  and  in  language  which  is  much  more  suggestive  of 
something  hard.  Note  especially  the  words,  Theaet.  155  E: 
Ά7 τρ'ιζ  τοΐν  γεροιν  λαβεσθαι.  Soph.  246  :  Ets  γην  .  .  ελκουσι, 
ταΐ ς  γ^ερσ'ιν  άτεχνώς  πέτρας  καί  δρυς  περιλαμβάνοντες.  των  γάρ 
τοιούτων  εφαπτόμενοι  πάντων  όιϊσχυρίζοντο.ι  τουτ  είναι  μόνον  ο 
παράγει  προσβολήν  και  επαφήν  τινα.  247  :  ΐΐότερον  όρατον 
καί  απτόν  τι  αυτών ;  Ib.  :  Παν  δ  μη  δυνατοί  ταϊς  χερσι  συμ- 
πιεζειν  εισί. 

(3)  It  may  be  observed  further  that  in  the  Sophist  the 
men  are  driven  into  a  corner  by  being  pressed  to  define  (a) 
whether  the  Soul  is  material,  which  they  are  not  afraid  to 
admit,  and  (δ)  whether  justice  and  wisdom  are  so.  Might 
not  this  mode  of  attack  be  suggested  to  a  Socratic  philo¬ 
sopher  by  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  moral 
sayings  of  Democritus  and  his  material  system  ? 

The  materialists  are  then  imagined  as  retiring  upon  a  more 
abstract  conception  of  Being  : — ‘  Everything  in  wdiich  there  is 
either  an  active  ora  passive  power;’ — i.e.  they  are  supposed  to 
rise  from  the  idea  of  matter  to  that  of  force.  The  tendency 
thus  recognized  surely  indicates  a  different  materialism  from 
that  of  Antisthenes,  and  the  close  sequence  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  it  is  developed  is  not  unworthy  of  the  tenacity  and 
penetration  which  seem  to  be  justly  ascribed  to  Democritus. 
See  Ar.  de  An.  1.2:  Δημόκριτος  περί  αυτών  τούτων  γλαφυρωτε- 
ρω$  εΐρηκεν: — an  expression  which  anticipates  Bacon's  praise 
of  him. 

(4)  It  may  be  urged  against  the  above  conjecture  (a)  that, 
although  Democritus  might  fairly  (from  Plato’s  standpoint) 
be  called  άμουσος,  as  the  spirit  of  his  inquiry  was  alien  to 
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rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  αμύητος,  for  he  is  known  to  have 
written  against  the  ProtagOrean  maxim,  yet  the  imputation 
of  coarseness  which  Plato’s  picture  conveys  could  not  attach 
to  him. — This  objection  may  be  partly  met,  however,  by 
supposing·  his  theory  to  have  degenerated  in  the  hands  of 
his  followers. — ( b )  That  the  elenchus  of  the  dba>n  φίλοι  is 
described  as  levelled  at  the  αλήθεια  of  these  materialists,  who 
would  thus  seem  to  be  identified  with  the  disciples  of  Pro¬ 
tagoras  in  the  Theastetus.  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  account  in  the  Sophist  appears  to  be  generalized  from 
more  schools  than  one,  not  all  of  whom  would  deserve  the 
title  of  ‘  sprung  from  the  ground  ’  (σπαρτοί  καί  avT0\6oves). 
This  last  therefore  alone  strictly  answers  to  the  title  ‘hard 
and  repellent’  in  the  Thesetetus.  The  difficulty  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  acknowledged,  and  it  remains,  whatever  hypothesis 
with  regard  to  the  allusion  is  adopted  b 

If  these  passages  really  contain  any  allusion  even  to  de¬ 
generate  followers  of  Democritus  (who  might  be  related  to 
him  as  the  Ephesian  enthusiasts  to  Heraclitus),  the  fact  is 
interesting  as  confirming  the  anticipation  that  no  Greek 
thought  of  any  permanent  value  failed  to  obtain  some  recog¬ 
nition  from  Plato,  though  it  might  be  recognized  only  to  be 
rejected.  We  are  also  reminded  of  Aristotle’s  saying,  that 
Plato’s  dialectical  bias  unfitted  him  for  physical  studies ;  and  of 
Lord  Bacon’s,  that  Time  brings  down  the  lighter  goods  of  anti¬ 
quity  but  drowns  what  is  of  solid  worth,  which  may  be  thought 
no  unfitting  comment  from  the  physical  point  of  view. 

(5)  Democritus  would  also  rank  with  those  who  argued 
from  dreams  and  madness  that  nothing  which  appears  is 
real  (ovbiv  ων  φαίνξται.  dtvai) 1  2. 


Plato’s  relation  to  other  Greek  thinkers,  although  of  great 
importance,  especially  in  connection  with  the  dialectical  dia- 


1  Another  άλήθπα  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Cratylus,  which  may  perhaps  be 
that  of  Antisthenes,  but  the  reference 
there  is  evidently  to  a  logical  and  not 
a  physical  theory. 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  δυσχερεΓϊ 
of  the  Philebus,  44,  46,  who  are  said 
to  be  very  clever  in  physical  science, 
and  have  an  account  to  give  of  plea¬ 
sure  while  they  deny  its  reality,  may 


also  have  been  in  some  way  related  to 
the  Atomistic  school.  Compare,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  fragment  Βυόμενοι  άνθρω¬ 
ποι  rjSovrai,  κ.τ.λ.  and  the  minute  way 
in  which  the  causes  of  sensation  are 
analyzed  by  Democritus  while  its 
reality  is  denied  :  also  the  words  τω 
τά  συ^Κΐκριμίνα  βία  διαχίίν  ή  τά 
διακ(κριμένα  συγχαν,  Phil.  46  ad 
fin. 
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logues,  ought  not  to  be  conceived  of  in  a  narrow  or  literal 
way.  Contemporary  theories  must  not  be  suffered  to  crowd  in 
upon  him,  so  as  to  cramp  the  freedom  and  originality  of  his 
thoughts,  of  which  they  are  not  the  substance  but  the  occa¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  impossible  always  to  trace  the  threads 
which  he  has  taken  up  and  woven  into  the  fabric  of  his 
philosophy,  but  this  defect  in  our  knowledge  need  seldom 
leave  us  in  doubt  of  his  meaning.  He  views  existing  opinions 
in  different  lights  and  in  different  combinations  as  he  moves 
amongst  them,  just  as  natural  objects  group  themselves  dif¬ 
ferently  according  to  the  point  at  which  we  stand.  The 
materialist  and  sensationalist,  who  in  the  Thesetetus  are 
ironically  contrasted,  in  the  Sophist  appear  to  be  combined 
as  the  enemies  of  ideas,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
unregenerate  hardness.  In  the  Cratylus,  again,  Heraclitus 
and  Protagoras  are  opposed. 

Plato  had  certain  men  in  his  eye,  but  what  interested  him 
far  more  were  the  different  aspects  of  philosophy.  And  these 
could  not  be  limited  to  this  or  that  individual,  or  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  his  inconsistencies.  A  great  name  in  the 
past  might  be  wholly  identified  with  one  of  the  great  streams 
of  thought ;  but  from  the  speculative  height  whence  Plato 
surveyed  the  present,  rival  doctrines  might  at  one  time  be 
generalized  in  a  single  view,  and  at  another  time  by  a  change 
of  position  might  be  seen  as  wholly  distinct. 


The  general  significance  of  the  Thesetetus  has  been  fully 
treated  by  Professor  Jowett  in  his  Introduction.  In  what 
follows  I  propose  to  touch  separately  on  the  following  points  : 
(i)  Philosophy  and  Education,  (2)  The  Doctrine  of  Sense, 
(3)  Plato’s  appeal  to  Experience,  (4)  the  Ideas  as  Categories, 
(5)  Connection  of  Thesetetus,  Sophistes,  Politicus,  (6)  Plato’s 
psychology,  (7)  The  digression  or  episode  in  pp.  172-7,  (8) 
The  date  assigned  by  Plato  to  the  reading  of  the  dialogue  at 
the  house  of  Euclides. 

The  discussion  of  these  topics  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  the  Thesetetus  from  other  dialogues  besides  those 
already  quoted. 
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I.  Philosophy  in  Plato  is  inseparable  from  the  higher 
education,  i.  e.  from  the  evolution  of  true  thought  by  the 
action  of  mind  on  mind.  This  general  notion  is  expressed 
under  various  imagery,  in  each  case  symbolizing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  inherent  power,  (a)  ανάμνησή  (Meno,  Phsedo, 
Phredrus).  The  soul  is  led  by  questions,  or  by  the  sense  of 
imperfection,  or  by  the  vision  of  beauty,  or  by  intercourse 
with  a  sympathetic  mind,  to  the  reminiscence  of  ideas  or 
of  an  ideal,  perceived  by  her  in  her  prenatal  state.  ( b )  tokos 
e v  καλώ  (Symp.).  The  soul  of  man  when  he  approaches 
maturity  aspires  to  break  the  limits  of  the  individual  being. 
This  is  a  kind  of  puberty  or  potential  pregnancy  of  the  soul, 
which,  through  contact  with  what  is  beautiful  either  in  per¬ 
sons,  actions,  or  thoughts,  attains  to  the  object  of  her  longing, 
the  birth  of  lasting  truth,  (c)  κάθαρσις,  Aims  (Plnedo,  Re¬ 
public).  The  soul  is  bound  by  the  force  of  desire  in  a  prison 
of  sense,  until  philosophy  or  dialectic  gradually  breaks  her 
bonds,  and  purifies  her  from  the  earthly  elements  amidst  which 
she  has  been  compelled  to  live,  and  also  lifts  the  eye  of  the 
soul  from  looking  downwards  on  dark  shadows  to  contemplate 
the  ideas,  as  they  are  illumined  by  the  good.  Then  thought 
attains  its  highest  energy,  the  light  within  is  married  to 
its  kindred  light,  and  Reason  and  Truth  are  born,  (d)  Har¬ 
monic  motion  (Timseus).  The  soul  is  plunged  in  a  turbid 
stream  of  growth  and  decay,  and  the  circle  of  the  Diverse 
in  her  is  wheeling  all  ways,  until  she  is  steadied  by  the 
perception  of  number  in  the  movements  of  the  planets  as 
organs  of  Time,  and  this  perception  gives  predominance  to 
the  motion  of  the  Same  in  her. 

The  humorous  image  of  μαιευτική,  ‘  the  art  of  delivering/ 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Theaetetus,  brings  several  of  these 
different  figures  into  a  single  form.  It  combines  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  of  them  the  positive  and  negative  aspect 
of  the  elenchus,  the  stimulating  and  the  benumbing  effect 
of  Socrates.  These  no  longer  appear  separately,  as  in  the 
Charmides  and  Meno,  but  exist  together  in  harmonious 
unity.  The  Charmides  ends  with  the  contradiction  that 
temperance  or  modesty  is  inconceivable,  and  yet  Charmides, 
the  modest  youth,  is  ready  to  commit  violence  upon  Socrates, 
that  he  may  gain  modesty  from  him. 
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(a)  Thesetetus,  like  the  slave  in  the  Meno,  is  led  by 
questions  to  express  what  is  not  merely  his  own  private 
thought,  hut,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  Philosophy, 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  from  unconsciousness  to  the 
possession  of  truth.  As  each  hypothesis  is  evolved  and  put 
away,  he  is  prepared  and  induced  to  rise  naturally  to  the 
stage  next  following.  And  as  he  becomes  more  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  he  is  more  eager  to  proceed 
with  the  inquiry. 

Socrates,  who  has  the  discernment  of  spirits  which  the 
Phsedrus  requires  in  the  educator,  perceives  in  Thesetetus  the 
true  philosophic  nature.  Although  ‘  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Thesetetus  was  a  real  person1,’  yet  we  may  suppose 
that,  like  Socrates,  he  is  more  or  less  idealized.  The  qualities 
which  are  postulated  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic  as 
necessary  for  the  pupils  of  philosophy  are  one  and  all  ex¬ 
pressly  attributed  to  him.  And  when  he  acknowledges  the 
unity  of  the  mind  as  the  organ  for  perceiving  general  truths, 
Socrates — although  the  features  of  the  youth  are  far  from 
regular — declares  him  to  be  beautiful  as  well  as  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  Socrates  himself,  as  the  man- 
midwife,  combines  with  the  familiar  characteristics  of  the 
real  man  much  that  is  Platonic  and  ideal.  Whilst  he  holds 
in  reserve  the  sharp  dividing  instrument  of  the  Elenehus, 
which  separates  between  the  mind  and  her  offspring  and  dis¬ 
cerns  the  false  birth  from  the  true,  he  also  presides,  as  the 
Spirit  of  Dialectic,  over  the  mental  intercourse  which  alone 
can  satisfy  the  legitimate  longings  of  the  soul. 

{b)  The  condition  which  Socrates  by  his  art  perceives  in 
Thesetetus,  is  that  on  which  Diotima  expatiates  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium  : — κνονσ i  yap,  ίφη,  ώ  Σωκρατες,  navres  άνθρωποι  .  .  , 
και  eneihav  ev  τινι  ηλικία  γένωνται ,  τίκπιν  eirtyeipet  ημών  η 
ψύσις.  The  signs  of  this  travail  (which  Socrates  alternately 
aggravates  and  allays)  are  the  discontented  consciousness  of 
ignorance  and  the  irrepressible  desire  of  knowing  the  Truth. 
In  Thesetetus  it  already  takes  the  highest  form,  not  love 
or  ambition,  but  a  passion  for  ideas,  and  Socrates,  with  a  skill 
which  is  comparable  to  that  of  Diotima,  sets  before  him 
successive  courses  of  wisdom,  which  excite  or  slake  his 

1  Jowett’s  Plato,  iv.  226. 
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‘  fancies,’  but  do  not  appease  them.  The  humour  of  this 
conception  is  kept  up  to  the  end  h 

(c)  At  the  same  time  Socrates  is  liberating·  Thesetetus  from 
the  prison  of  sense  and  clearing·  his  vision  that  he  may  look 
steadily  at  the  Ideas. 

At  first  he  is  only  permitted  to  distinguish  each  individual 
sensation  from  every  other,  though  binding  them  together 
in  bundles  for  the  convenience  of  naming  them.  Presently, 
perception  and  memory  are  shown  to  be  separable  from 
sensation  ;  but  they  are  still  occasioned  hy  it.  The  bonds 
are  further  loosened  by  the  observation  that  in  judging  what 
is  expedient  for  the  future,  the  present  impression  of  sense 
is  worthless  in  comparison  with  reflection :  but  still  the 
future  is  relative  to  the  present  and  the  past,  and  the  test 
of  past  wisdom  is  the  impression  of  the  moment  when  it 
arrives. — Thesetetus  now  seizes  the  great  truth  that  the  mind 
does  perceive  some  things  (unity,  number,  sameness,  differ¬ 
ence,  etc.),  without  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses  ;  but 
still  it  perceives  them  as  attributes  of  the  object  of  sense. 
Further  inquiry  is  made  into  this  process  of  thought.  The 
mind  can  think  truly  and  also  falsely.  "W  hat  difference  is 
implied  in  this  ?  An  attempt  is  made  to  conceive  of  it  by 
reasoning  from  an  abstract  alternative, — (knowledge  or  ig¬ 
norance,  being  or  not-being),  but  we  are  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  the  conception  of  a  process  between  sensation  and 
the  recollection  of  former  sensations,  or  between  different 
abstractions  of  the  world  of  sense  laid  up  in  the  memory. 
Lastly,  there  is  allowed  to  float  before  the  mind  the  thought 
of  an  abstract  whole ;  first  as  consisting  of  the  combination 
of  indefinite  elements,  then  as  an  indivisible  elementary  unit 
arising  out  of  them.  But  if  the  combination  is  known,  the 
elements  must  also  be  known.  And  even  the  power  of 
analysis  is  an  inadequate  test  of  Knowledge.  Nor  is  the 
desired  criterion  fully  attained,  even  when  the  complete  whole 


1  In  the  notes  on  p.  143  a  doubt 
has  been  raised  concerning  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  appearance  of  Socrates, 
which  adds  piquancy  to  the  humorous 
image  of  his  ‘  art,’— viz.  whether  to 
t£a>  των  δμμάτων  means  'prominence 
of  the  eyes,’  or  ‘  width  between  the 
eyes.’  It  is  true  that  in  Xen.  Equ.  1. 


1.  9  Ι£όψ0αλμοί  is  opposed  to  κοιλόφ- 
θαλμο ?.  But  in  Ar.  H.  A.  I.  8.  5  the 
words  (zeros  and  Ivtos  seem  to  refer 
more  naturally  to  the  position  of  the 
eyes  in  the  face.  And  the  new  mean¬ 
ing  suggested  is  rather  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  allusions  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  in  Plato’s  Symposium. 
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which  is  the  object  of  thought,  has  been  distinguished,  by 
its  characteristic  difference,  from  every  other. 

Socrates  (in  the  language  of  Rep.  B.  7)  has  gone  down 
into  the  cave,  and  is  leading  Thesetetus  upwards,  step  by 
step,  till  towards  the  end  he  gives  him  just  a  far-off  glimpse 
of  the  summit  to  be  attained  hereafter, — μη  τα  στοιχεία,  άλλ 
ες  εκείνων  εν  τι  γεγονος  ειοος,  ιοεαν  μιαν  αντυ  αντον  εχον.  x>ut 
he  is  not  himself  groping  his  way.  Each  footstep  is  firmly 
planted,  as  by  one  who  has  tried  every  inch  of  the  path 
and  knows  the  country  well.  In  other  words,  Plato  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  anticipations  of  truth,  but  is  striving 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  ideas  and  facts,  between  crude 
experience  and  complete  theory.  But  of  this  more  presently. 
Here  only  remains  to  say  ( cl )  that  in  this  upward  progress 
that  which  most  steadies  the  thought  of  Thesetetus,  who  is 
a  trained  geometer,  is  the  perception  of  number  and  an  adum¬ 
bration  of  the  idea  of  good. 

2.  Much  of  what  is  rejected  in  the  Thesetetus  as  a  theory 
of  Knowledge  reappears  in  the  Timseus  as  a  ‘probable’  account 
of  the  physiology  of  sense.  The  same  interflow  of  active  and 
passive  motions,  especially  in  vision,  of  which  the  same 
phenomena  are  mentioned,  the  carrying  about  of  qualities 
from  place  to  place,  and  several  points  even  of  minute  ter¬ 
minology,  are  repeated  there.  This  helps  to  show  that  the 
theory  here  developed  as  that  of  the  disciples  of  Protagoras 
who  rest  their  doctrine  on  Heraclitean  principles,  is  not  a 
mere  occasional  Essay  written  for  the  special  purpose  of  this 
dialogue,  but  a  serious  piece  of  work  having  a  real  place  in 
the  history  of  thought. 

There  is  one  point  of  this  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  The¬ 
setetus,  on  which  some  obscurity  still  rests,  viz.  the  distinction 
between  quicker  and  slower  motions  in  156  CD.  The  text 
is  not  quite  free  from  uncertainty,  although  the  reading  of 
Cornarius  is  probably  a  consequence  and  not  merely  a  cause 
of  confused  interpretation.  The  Scholiast  not  unnaturally 
understood  the  slower  motions  to  be  the  sensations  of  touch 
and  taste  as  distinguished  from  those  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Sight  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  more  of  fire,  and 
touch  more  of  the  nature  of  earth.  But  this  distinction  has 
no  relevancy  to  what  precedes,  and  is  nowhere  applied  in 
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what  follows.  And  in  the  MS.  text  the  words  φίρ^ται  yap  .  . 
πέφυκεν  appear  to  refer,  not  to  all  the  motions,  but  to  the 
swifter  only.  Now  in  the  example  of  wine  being·  distasteful  to 
the  sick  palate  (159  D),  the  term  φέρζσθαι,  which  is  here  intro¬ 
duced  in  formulating  the  theory,  is  deliberately  applied.  So 
that  if  the  MSS.  are  right,  the  sensation  of  taste  is  not  one 
of  the  slower  motions.  And  the  same  illustration  makes  it 
manifest  that  in  any  case  the  subject  and  object,  πάσγον  and 
ποιούν,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  sensation 
and  quality  together,  are  opposed,  if  not  as  slow  and  swift, 
yet  certainly  as  producer  and  produced  (yevv&vra  και  γιννώ- 
μενα).  And  the  word  πλησιάζω,  which  belongs  to  the  slower 
elements,  is  applied  not  to  the  tongue,  but  to  the  eye. 

Recent  editors  are  agreed  (even  Dr.  Kennedy  yielding  a  Elimina- 
doubtful  assent)  in  adopting  another  interpretation,  according 
to  which  the  slower  elements  are  the  ποιοΰντα  and  πάσχοντα,  stance.’ 
the  quicker  elements  being  the  qualities  and  sensations.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kennedy’s  doubt  is  thus  expressed  :  ‘  I  am  unable  to 
discern  the  use  of  discriminating  between  agent-patient  and 
their  products  as  to  slowness  and  swiftness.’  This  remark 
hits  the  point  of  the  obscurity,  and  ought  to  be  met.  The 
answer  turns  upon  the  motive  which  Socrates  here  attributes 
to  the  Protagoreans,  viz.  to  develop  a  sensational  doctrine  that 
shall  not  too  obviously  violate  common  experience.  With  this 
motive,  for  example,  they  are  supposed  to  invent  the  term 
άθροισμα,  and  to  speak  of  each  kind  of  concrete  objects  as  ‘  an 
aggregate  of  motions.’  Thus,  to  speak  with  Aristotle  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  they  get  rid  of  the  categories  of  quantity 
and  quality.  But  there  is  another  category,  not  less  surely 
given  in  experience,  which  they  find  it  still  more  difficult  to 
dispose  of,  the  category  of  substance.  There  is  an  ineradi¬ 
cable  prejudice  in  favour  of  thinking  that  I  am  more  lasting 
than  my  impressions,  the  chameleon  than  his  colours,  the 
moon  than  her  phases,  etc.  Thus,  when  sensations  and  attri¬ 
butes  have  been  shown  to  be  ever  so  momentary,  the  doubt 
lingers,  whether  there  is  not  still  something  permanent,  viz. 
the  subject  and  object  in  which  these  severally  inhere  (in  the 
language  of  Scoto-German  Metaphysics,  the  Ego  and  the 
External  World).  To  which  doubt  the  theorists  reply  by 
saying,  ‘  Oh,  substance  is  only  a  slower  motion.  It  would 
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have  been  clearer  certainly  to  have  introduced  the  distinction 
between  αλλοίωσή  and  φορά,  and  to  have  said  expressly  that 
substance  is  altered,  while  sensation  and  quality  are  in  locomo¬ 
tion.  But  this  distinction  is  wanted  afterwards  for  a  serious 
use,  and  would  have  taken  from  the  humour  of  the  present 
passage,  where  the  Protagorean  is  represented  as  simply  bent 
on  reducing  all  as  far  as  possible  to  motion  as  such.  Where 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  a  difference,  it  suits  his  purpose  to  call 
it  a  difference  of  degree.  For  it  is  not  his  cue  in  any  case 
to  recognize  differences  of  kind.  But  the  implied  admission 
is  turned  against  him  by  the  Elenchus  in  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to  (181  D). 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  ‘  Permanent  Possibilities’  may  he  cited  as 
a  metaphysical  expedient  having  a  similar  motive. 

3.  Plato  is  well  aware  that  philosophy,  to  be  fruitful,  must 
begin  and  end  with  experience.  This  is  the  note,  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  his  method,  not  only  from  the  dogmatic  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  fifth  century,  but  still  more  from  the  comparatively 
barren  idealism  of  his  Megarian  friends.  The  whole  spirit  of 
Socrates,  with  his  common  instances  and  his  resolute  preference 
for  human  questions,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  paradox,  pointed  in 
this  direction.  And  the  reader  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  is  often 
surprised,  when  he  seems  to  have  been  carried  into  a  region  of 
mere  abstractions,  to  be  suddenly  met  by  an  argument  drawn 
directly  from  the  facts  of  ordinary  life.  The  truth  is  that  Plato 
is  perpetually  striving  to  reconcile  thought  with  reality  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  world.  And  although  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  his  thought  remains  abstract  still,  and  never 
entirely  penetrates  the  subtlety  of  Nature,  he  continually 
acknowledges  in  practice  that  while  all  things  are  to  be 
tested  by  logic,  the  conclusions  of  logic  must  be  tested 
again  by  fact.  ‘That  sensations  differ  is  a  matter  of  fact’ 
(154  A),  ‘the  illusions  of  dreams  and  madness  are  facts  of 
experience’  (157  E),  ‘Protagoras  must  he  wiser  than  others, 
else  he  would  have  no  fees’  (161  D),  ‘the  world  is  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  truth  that  knowledge  is  power’  (1 70  A,  B),  ‘  any 
one  must  acknowledge  this’  (171  D),  *  States  make  laws  with 
a  view  to  future  expediency’  (177  E),  ‘Protagoras  himself 
knows  better  than  his  pupil  the  effect  which  will  be  produced 
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by  a  particular  speech’  (178  E).  All  these  are  direct  appeals 
to  experience.  And  therefore  the  student  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  when,  after  the  subtle  inconclusive  argument  about 
false  opinion,  the  claims  of  true  opinion  are  cut  short  with 
the  example  of  the  law-courts  (201  A),  or  the  question 
whether  the  knowledge  of  the  simple  or  the  compound  comes 
first  is  settled  by  the  experience  of  Thesetetus  in  learning 
t°  read  (206  A).  A  similar  collocation  of  fact  and  logic 
occurs  in  Soph.  264  A,  where,  after  it  has  been  proved  with 
incredible  difficulty  by  a  long  chain  of  metaphysical  proof 
that  communion  is  possible  between  not-being  and  some 
kinds  oi  being,  the  further  question,  whether  not-being  in 
the  shape  of  falsehood  enters  into  speech,  is  decided  in  a 
moment  by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  statement  ‘  Thesetetus 
is  flying.  So  in  the  Republic,  when  the  definition  of  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  reached,  it  is  tested  by  vulgar  instances,— τα 
φορτικά  αυτω  προσφεροντες  (4·  442  Ε). 

It  is  said  in  the  Parmenides,  and  the  thought  recurs  in  the 
Sophist  and  Politicus,  that  the  mature  mind  despises  no  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  which  there  are  the  Daces  of  a  law.  In  the 
Philebus  the  dialectician  is  said  to  carry  subdivision  as  far  as 
there  are  forms  to  guide  him.  In  the  Phsedrus — where  Plato’s 
transcendentalism  is  most  apparent — individual  experience  is 
not  iorgotten  :  Δει  γαρ  άνθρωπον  συνιεναι  κατ'  είδος  λ εγόμενον,  εκ 
■πολλών  ιόν  αισθήσεων  εις  εν  λογισμω  συναιρούμενου — be  1  hr)  ταυτα 
Ικανώς  νοησαντα,  μετά  ταύτα  θεώμενον  αυτά  εν  ταΐς  ττράξεσιν  όντα 
και  ττραττόμενα,  όξέως  τη  αίσθησει  δύνασθαι  επακολουθεΐν  (2J1  Ε), 
Indeed  the  Phsedrus  sounds  every  note  in  Plato’s  compass. 
And  his  struggle  to  reach  the  individual  while  holding  fast 
the  universal  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  passage 
just  quoted.  The  same  purpose  is  evinced  in  the  remark  at 
the  end  of  the  Thesetetus  :  Άλλ’  ου  πρότερόν  γε,  όιμαι ,  Θεαίτητο s 
εν  εμοι  δοξασθησεται,  πρ'ιν  αν  η  σιμότης  αυτή  των  άλλων  σιμοτη- 
των  ων  εγώ  εωρακα  διάφορόν  τι  μνημείου  -παρ'  εμοί  ενσημηναμενη 
καταθητα ι,  και  τάλλα  ούτως  εξ  ων  εΐ  σύ,  κ.τ.λ. 

4.  In  accordance  with  this  clinging  to  experience,  Plato’s 
ideal  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Thesetetus, 
deals  not  with  hypostatized  entities,  but  rather  with  neces¬ 
sary  forms  of  thought,  which  are  as  inseparable  from  percep- 
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tion  as  from  reasoning·.  In  the  digression  indeed,  which, 
however  luminous,  has  still  something  of  a  mythical  tone,  the 
philosopher  is  described  in  language  which  recalls  the  Re¬ 
public,  as  contemplating  everything  as  a  whole  and  as  taking 
men  up  out  of  the  sphere  of  personal  questions  into  the  higher 
region,  where  justice  and  injustice,  kingship  as  kingship,  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  human  nature,  are  discussed  apart  from  par¬ 
ticulars.  But  in  the  dialectical  argument,  the  relative  aspect 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Protagoras  is  nowhere  lost  sight 
of.  The  mind  perceives  by  herself  the  being  of  objects,  their 
identity,  difference,  likeness  and  unlikeness,  also  unity  and 
number  concerning  them.  She  also  reaches  after  the  good  and 
beautiful,  reviewing  and  comparing  her  perceptions  with  this 
aim.  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  particular  im¬ 
pressions,  hut  in  generalizations  drawn  from  them.  The  num¬ 
bers  eleven  and  twelve  are  forms  upon  the  waxen  block,  i.e. 
they  are  remembered,  or  rather  abstracted  from  perceptions  of 
sense.  In  the  aviary  there  fly  innumerable  birds,  some 
gathered  in  groups  (κατ’  dhj),  some  flying  everywhere  about 
(i.e.  modes  of  thought  universally  applicable).  Whether  the 
whole  is  separable  from  the  parts  or  not  ( χωριστόν  or  αχώρι¬ 
στου)  it  bears  some  relation  to  them,  and  for  the  present  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  parts  must  be  included  in  per¬ 
fect  knowledge. 

This  manner  of  conceiving  knowledge  and  being  is  not 
a  mere  concession  to  Protagoras  or  Heraclitus,  nor  is  it  only 
due  to  the  intentionally  subjective  aspect  of  the  whole  dia¬ 
logue.  It  rather  marks  Plato’s  advance  to  a  more  definite 
conception  of  his  own  meaning. 

He  is  not  now  engaged,  as  in  the  Republic,  with  sketching 
a  vague  outline  of  philosophic  method,  but  has  entered  upon 
the  ‘  longer  way  ’  of  dialectical  inquiry,  in  which  the  highest 
generalizations,  when  he  really  grapples  with  them,  are  found 
to  be  conceivable,  if  at  all,  only  in  relation  to  an  actual  world  to 
which  they  give  light  and  order,  and  where  affirmation  and  nega¬ 
tion,  to  have  any  meaning,  must  have  reference  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  content  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  propositions1. 

1  he  obvious  fact,  that  ουσία  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  So- 
the  Theatetus  is  equivalent  to  Daseyn  phist  because  there  Being  =  the  sum 
rather  than  to  Wesen  has  not  been  of  positive  realities, 
sufficiently  observed  by  those  who 
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5.  This  aspect  of  the  Thesetetus  is  closely  connected  with 
the  Sopliistes  and  Politicus  which  follow  it. 

In  the  Sopliistes  the  criticism  of  sense  and  motion  is  fol¬ 
lowed  np  with  a  no  less  thorough  criticism  of  the  Immutable 
Being,  and  the  question  ‘How  is  falsehood  possible?’  is  an¬ 
swered  through  an  examination  of  the  idea  of  falsehood  and  of 
negation.  In  the  Politicus  an  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  an 
ideal  outline  of  the  application  of  Science  to  human  societies, 
and  of  the  false  or  imperfect  forms  of  society,  from  which 
the  immediate  guidance  of  Science  is  withdrawn.  These 
dialogues  were  to  have  led  up  to  the  Philosopher,  in  which, 
probably  apart  from  controversy,  Plato’s  ideal  of  Theory 
and  Practice  would  have  been  bodied  forth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Thesetetus 
Plato  had  distinctly  planned  the  other  three.  The  terms  in 
which  Socrates  declines  to  examine  Parmenides  might  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  separate  treatment  of  the 
Eleatic  principle.  And  the  conversation  ends  with  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  meet  at  the  same  palaestra  on  the  following  day. 
But  the  Preface  only  contemplates  Socrates,  Theaetetus,  and 
Theodorus  as  the  interlocutors.  These  alone  are  mentioned 
by  Euclides  as  having  taken  part.  Still  less  is  there  any 
hint  of  another  than  Socrates  having  taken  the  lead.  And 
although  the  opening  of  the  Sophist  links  on  that  dialogue 
to  the  conversation  of  the  previous  day,  yet  there  is  no  direct 
reference  to  the  unfinished  talk  about  Parmenides,  nor  is  the 
figure  of  μαίξυτική  in  any  way  kept  up,  while  the  concrete 
form  in  which  the  question  is  bluntly  put  by  Socrates,  ‘  What 
are  the  Sophist,  Statesman,  Philosopher?’  is  strikingly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ‘  What  is  Knowledge  ?  ’  of  the  previous  day. 
Had  Plato  written  the  Thesetetus  and  Sophist  continuously, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  not  have  woven 
them  together  with  more  art. 

There  are  other  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Sopliistes 
and  Politicus  were  written  somewhat  later  than  the  Thesetetus. 
In  my  edition  of  those  two  dialogues  (Oxford,  1867)  I  have 
proved  by  ‘quantitative  criticism’  that  in  point  of  diction,  as 
well  as  in  other  important  respects,  they  are  intermediate 
between  tbe  Republic  and  the  Laws,  while  the  Thesetetus 
stands  between  the  Phsedrus  and  Republic.  And  in  a  more 
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general  way  Professor  Jowett,  whose  judgment  on  such  a 
question  is  of  the  highest  value,  remarks  emphatically  on 
the  difference  of  style  which  separates  the  Philebus,  Sophist, 
Politicus,  Laws,  and  in  some  degree  the  Tim8eus,  from  the 
earlier  dialogues.  (See  his  Introduction  to  the  Sophist,  sub 
init.)  Pure  Eleatieism  has  no  doubt  a  great  effect  in  drying 
up  the  springs  of  imaginative  expression.  The  second  part 
of  the  Parmenides,  and  the  passage  in  the  Thesetetus  about 
the  whole  and  its  parts,  may  be  contrasted  in  this  way  with 
other  portions  of  the  same  dialogues.  But  this  remark  does 
not  dispose  of  the  criticisms  here  referred  to,  which  relate 
to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  dialogues  now  in  question,  nor 
does  it  account  for  the  change  of  manner  both  in  Thesetetus 
and  Socrates. 

These  and  other  reasons  have  led  some  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus.  I  have  attempted 
to  meet  such  doubts  by  showing,  as  above  stated,  that  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  these  writings  diverge  from  the  Gorgias 
or  Republic,  they  approximate  to  the  Laws.  The  discussion 
may  now  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  English  trans¬ 
lator  of  Plato :  ‘  There  would  have  been  little  disposition  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Sophist  and  Politicus,  if  they 
had  been  compared  with  the  Laws  rather  than  with  the 
Republic,  and  the  Laws  had  been  received,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  work 
of  Plato.’  Schaarschmidt,  the  latest  enemy  of  the  two  dia¬ 
logues,  is  as  inconsistent  in  accepting  the  Laws,  as  he  is  con¬ 
sistent  (however  paradoxical)  in  rejecting  the  Philebus 1. 

But  to  return.  However  different  from  the  Thesetetus 
in  style  and  external  treatment,  the  Sophist  and  Statesman 
are  connected  with  it  in  subject,  and  also  in  their  point  of 
view. 

The  theory  of  Knowledge,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
Thesetetus  remains  indeterminate,  is  completed  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  first  principles  in  the  Sophist.  And  although 
the  subject  of  the  Statesman  is  not  the  nature,  but  the 

1  An  important  contribution  to  the  J ackson,  in  bis  elaborate  papers  on 
more  exact  definition  both  of  the  place  the  Philebus  and  the  Parmenides  in 
of  the  dialectical  dialogues  and  of  the  the  Journal  of  Philology,  Nos.  21  and 
growth  of  Plato’s  central  doctrine  has  22  :  ‘  Plato’s  later  Theory  of  Ideas.’ 
been  made  quite  recently  by  Mr.  H. 
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application  of  Knowledge,  yet  there  is  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  conception  of  Knowledge  or  Science,  on  which  the  dis¬ 
cussion  is  based. 

The  relation  of  Knowledge  to  Experience,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ideas  as  categories  (supr.  4,  5),  have  come  out  in  the 
Thesetetus.  But  the  chief  conceptions  of  Knowledge  there 
put  forth  are  those  («)  of  rising  from  particulars  to  universals 
and  so  contemplating  each  thing  as  a  whole,  (b)  of  analyzing 
a  whole  into  its  parts,  and  (c)  of  being  able  to  describe  an 
object  by  its  difference. 

In  the  Sophist  it  is  shown  that  to  generalize,  distinguish, 
and  analyze  is  not  enough.  Ideas  must  not  be  seen  only  in 
their  separate  abstraction,  hut  also  in  their  combinations  and 
correlations.  And  in  the  course  of  the  Politicus  it  appears 
further  that  Knowledge,  in  order  to  he  fruitful,  must  take  a 
grasp  of  the  actual  world,  where  the  ideas  are  not  found  in 
elementary  simplicity,  but  are  transferred  into  the  long  and 
difficult  syllables  of  action.  Logical  analysis  must  follow  the 
lines  of  nature.  Dichotomy  must  not  be  forced  where  it  is 
inapplicable.  And  rash  generalization  (misplaced  συναγωγή )  is 
to  be  equally  avoided.  Every  nature  is  to  be  separately  in¬ 
terrogated,  until  each  has  yielded  all  that  its  peculiar  expe¬ 
rience  enables  it  to  contribute  to  the  sum  of  wisdom.  It  is 
not  enough  to  define  an  art  by  some  distinguishing  mark. 

To  know  its  boundaries  aright,  we  must  also  know  the  kindred 
arts  from  which  it  is  distinguished.  There  are  categories 
not  only  of  things  in  general,  but  of  social  facts :  seven  de¬ 
partments,  for  example,  of  human  industry.  Plato  nowhere 
shows  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  extent  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  Science. 

6.  Another  growth  which  may  be  traced  in  these  three  Psycho- 
dialogues,  and  also  in  the  Philebus  and  Timseus,  is  the  in-  logy· 
creasing  clearness  and  minuteness  of  Plato’s  psychology. 

Such  hints  towards  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  as 
occur  in  the  Pha?do,  Meno,  Gorgias,  Republic,  or  even  in  the 
Phsedrus,  are  comparatively  vague.  In  the  Thesetetus  Plato 
is  for  the  first  time  continuously  employed  in  the  close  ana¬ 
lysis  of  mental  operations.  The  nearest  parallel  in  the  Re¬ 
public  is  the  description,  in  Book  7,  of  the  effect  of  number 
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in  awakening·  reason  by  giving  distinctness  to  contradictory 
perceptions.  But  in  the  Thesetetus  we  have  a  whole  series  of 
similar  observations  : — the  connection  of  αίσθησή  and  φαντασία 
in  the  case  of  the  wind  (p.  1 52),  the  analysis  of  vision  (153  E 
foil.),  the  logical  postulates,  which  we  are  asked  to  contem¬ 
plate  steadily  as  ‘facts  of  consciousness’  (155),  the  further 
analysis  of  vision  (156,  7),  the  account  given  of  illusory 
perceptions  (158,  159),  the  case  of  letters  and  sounds  seen 
and  heard  but  not  understood  (163),  the  relation  of  μνήμη 
to  αίσθησις  (ibid.),  the  illustration  of  degrees  of  perception 
(165),  the  distinction  between  the  organ  and  the  percipient 
mind  (184),  the  whole  attempt  to  give  a  subjective  account 
of  false  opinion  (187-200),  and,  in  particular,  the  description 
of  thought  as  self-dialogue  (189,  190),  the  image  of  the 
waxen-block,  accounting  for  confusions  of  sense  and  memory 
(191  foil.),  that  of  the  aviary,  for  confusions  of  pure  thought, 
(198  foil.),  the  three  definitions  of  Aoyos  (206  foil.); — all 
these  are  instances  of  the  working  of  a  new  spirit,  which  is 
not  found  in  equal  strength  in  the  Republic  or  Phredrus. 

Now  to  the  same  reflective  tendency  may  be  referred  several 
passages  of  the  Sophist  and  Philebus,  and  the  effect  of  it  may 
be  traced  also  in  the  Politicus  and  TimaBus.  The  following 
points  may  be  especially  noted: — the  acknowledgment  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  idealists  that  Knowledge  is  a  process  (Soph. 
248),  the  description  of  the  process  of  dialectic  (254),  the 
meaning  of  denial  (άπόφασις)  (257),  the  distinction  of  Aoyos, 
διάνοια,  φαντασία,  αϊσθησις  (263,  4)  : — the  origin  of  γραμματική 
(Phil.  8),  the  description  of  ηδονή,  δόξα,  μνημη,  ανάμνησή,  φαν¬ 
τασία  (37—39) : — the  passage  about  μετρητική  (Polit.  285),  the 
reason  for  the  argument  from  example  (277) : — the  account  of 
sensation,  and  the  distinction  of  zoCs  from  δόξα  αληθής  in  the 
Timaeus. 

The  question  raised  towards  the  end  of  the  Theastetus, 
whether  knowledge  is  not  of  simple  parts  as  well  as  of  the 
complex  whole,  corresponds  to  various  άττορίαι  in  the  Par¬ 
menides,  and  also  to  the  place  in  the  Sophist  (245)  where 
it  is  shown  that  Becoming  as  well  as  Being  partakes  of 
completeness  and  unity.  A  cognate  point  is  also  touched 
upon,  viz.  whether  the  Φίδη  are  χωριστά  or  αχώριστα.  The 
theory  that  the  Element  (or  simple  idea)  is  unknowable,  forms 
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the  opposite  extreme  to  the  ‘  Protagorean’  assertion  that 
single  impressions  only  are  known.  The  truth  is  indicated 
that  an  apprehension  of  unity  and  universality  is  present  even 
in  the  simplest  distinct  perception.  The  passage  which  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  this  conclusion  may  he  compared  with  the 
similar  ‘  propaedeutik  ’  in  Rep.  4.  436. 

7.  The  Episode  or  Digression,  172-177*  The  Di- 

Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  dialogue  Plato’s  moral  Session  in 
enthusiasm  has  been  held  under  a  severe  restraint.  It  here 
bursts  forth  in  a  passage  of  still  chastened  and  subdued  elo¬ 
quence.  Socrates  is  represented  as  having  hitherto  found  it 
difficult  to  he  quite  serious,  while  delivering  the  boyish  mind 
of  Theaetetus  of  its  first  crude  notions,  and  refuting  with  in¬ 
direct  arguments,  which  he  himself  occasionally  suspects  of 
sophistry,  a  popular  philosophy  which  dressed  up  men  s  ordi¬ 
nary  thoughts  with  subtle  notions  borrowed  from  past  thinkers. 

He  has  accordingly  been  using  various  arts  to  draw  the  grave 
Theodorus  into  the  discussion.  In  this  he  at  last  succeeds. 

But  even  so,  his  attempt  at  seriousness  at  first  breaks  down. 

He  is  still  haunted  by  the  humour  of  the  previous  argument, 
and  Theodorus  rebukes  him  for  ‘  running  Protagoras  too  hard.’ 

On  this  Socrates  lays  hold  of  the  admission,  implied  in  Prota¬ 
goras’  teaching,  that  there  is  a  difference,  if  not  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  yet  between  better  and  worse 
conditions  of  individuals  and  communities.  On  this  he  is 
about  to  base  the  argument  that  since  legislation  aims  at  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  of  states,  it  is  proved  true  or  false,  right 
or  wrong,  as  it  succeeds  or  fails.  But  at  this  point  he  seems 
to  catch  the  tone  of  his  respondent,  and  indulges  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  Theodorus  by  interposing  a  pause  in  the  game  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer.  In  the  presence  of  the  deeper  subject  which 
now  awaits  discussion  he  suspends  the  argument  for  a  while, 
and  allows  his  eye  to  range  over  the  whole  position, — re¬ 
connoitring  as  it  were  before  engaging  at  close  quarters, — 
contrasting  the  life  of  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  man  of  the  world.  After  this  (177  D)  he  resumes  the 
argument  at  the  point  where  it  was  broken  off,  and,  still  in 
conversation  with  Theodorus,  disposes  finally  of  Protagoias 
and  the  Heracliteans.  And  in  all  that  follows,  although 
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Socrates  does  not  relinquish  his  playfulness,  a  deeper  note 
is  clearly  perceptible.  The  productive  power  of  Knowledge, 
the  universal  striving  toward  the  good,  the  independence  of 
mind  in  perceiving  the  true  relations  of  things,  the  difficulty 
about  false  opinion,  and  other  weighty  topics,  are  handled 
with  essential  gravity  and  sobriety. 

Thus  the  poetical  and  dialectical  aspects  are  fused  together 
more  completely  than  in  the  Phsedrus.  And  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  unmistakable  between  the  contrasted  lives  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  contrasted  theories  on  the  other : — as  the  phi¬ 
losopher  is  to  the  lawyer,  so  is  the  επιστήμη  τον  αγαθόν  to  the 
φαντασία  του  αισθητού.  But  Peipers  (Untersuehungen,  i.  pp. 
472  ff.)  is  too  matter-of-fact,  when  he  treats  the  digression  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  discussion,  and  as  directly  suggested 
by  the  mention  of  δίκαια  καί  καλά. 

Teichmiiller,  on  the  other  hand,  would  treat  such  semi- 
nythical  passages  in  Plato  as  wholly  secondary  and  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  dialectical,  concessions  to  popular  sentiment,  or 
to  ‘the  child  in  us.’  I  cannot  think  that  Plato  would  endorse 
this  view  of  the  imaginative  portions  of  his  own  writings. 
They  express  a  different  but  not  a  lower  aspect  of  the  truth  ; 
and  at  least  equally  vindicate  his  claim  to  have  surveyed  ‘'all 
time  and  all  existence.’  f  Reason  touched  with  emotion’  need 
not  have  less  hold  of  reality  than  reason  pure  and  simple. 
And  abstract  thought  without  such  aid  is  not  merely  less 
effectual  ( διάνοια  γάρ  αυτή  ουθεν  κινεί,  άλλ’  ή  ενεκά  του  καί 
πρακτική),  but  is  also  less  complete. 

The  digression  approaches  very  closely  in  style  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  many  passages  in  the  Republic,  as  will  appear  in 
the  notes.  But  it  contains  no  allusion  to  the  philosopher’s 
relation  to  an  ideal  state,  whether  (as  in  the  Gorgias)  because 
Plato  had  not  yet  enounced  his  conception  of  the  philosopher- 
king,  or  because  he  had  withdrawn  again  into  isolation, — or 
more  probably  because  of  the  difference  of  the  subject.  The 
philosopher  here  is  not  merely  useless  to  his  city,  but  looks 
down  upon  it  as  from  a  distant  height.  He  knows  nothino- 

Λ  1  ·  .  0  C5 

01  his  neighbour,  but  is  engaged  in  contemplating  human 
nature  in  general.  The  conception  is  more  ironical  than 
in  the  Sophist  (in  this  approaching  the  Republic),  and 
less  embittered  than  in  the  Politicus ;  although  the  con- 
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tempt  with,  which  the  legal  spirit  is  described  is  sufficiently 
biting. 

8.  The  solemnity  of  this  passage,  and  the  shadow  which 
it  casts  over  the  remainder  of  the  dialogue,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  time  when  the  whole  conversation  is  imagined  to  have 
taken  place.  Socrates,  as  he  tells  Theodoras  casually  at  the 
end,  is  going  presently  to  answer  the  indictment  of  Meletus  ; 
— to  show,  therefore,  in  his  own  person  what  a  poor  figure 
the  philosopher  makes  in  a  law-court.  This  life-and-death 
occasion,  however  (oAiyoz;  προ  του  θανάτου  αντοΰ),  sits  very 
lightly  on  him,  and  he  is  as  ready  as  at  any  moment  of  his 
life  to  engage  in  philosophical  discussion.  Not  only  so,  but 
his  inexhaustible  humour,  if  less  irrepressibly  exuberant  than 
in  his  intercourse  with  Phsedrus  by  the  Uissus,  is  no  less 
ready  to  spring  forth  in  the  presence  of  a  youth  who  is  gifted 
with  the  philosophic  nature.  Yet  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
more  than  usual  earnestness,  which  takes  advantage  from  the 
grave  presence  of  Theodoras,  but  is  profoundly  in  keeping 
with  the  actual  crisis. 

Another  shadow  mingles  with  that  cast  by  the  death  of 
Socrates,  and  helps  to  give  a  further  personal  interest  to  the 
discourse.  For  the  reader  is  to  imagine  that  at  the  moment 
when  this  record  of  his  brilliant  promise  is  being  read  at 
Megara,  Thesetetus  himself,  who  has  been  wounded  in  battle 
at  Corinth,  has  just  been  carried  back  to  Athens,  that  he  may 
die  at  home.  The  memory  of  one  thus  distinguished  in 
action  as  well  as  in  thought  is  intended  to  consecrate  the 
whole  dialogue. 

The  date  of  the  battle  mentioned  in  the  Preface  can  only  be 
fixed  within  certain  limits.  The  suggestion  of  E.  Munk 
(whose  arrangement  of  the  dialogues  in  the  order  of  the  life¬ 
time  of  Socrates  of  course  gives  a  late  place  to  the  Thesetetus) 
that  the  occasion  meant  was  in  the  year  369,  when  the  allied 
forces  under  Chabrias  disputed  the  Isthmus  with  Epami- 
nondas,  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  the  remark 1  that  Terpsion 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  waited  thirty  years  before  ful- 

1  Wohlrab,  1869. 
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filling  liis  intention  of  asking  to  see  the  writing  of  Euelides. 
So  late  a  date  also,  as  Professor  Jowett  observes,  ‘  a  little  im¬ 
pairs  the  beauty  of  Socrates’  remark,  “that  he  would  be  a 
great  man  if  he  lived.”  ’  These  are  strong  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  battle  of  b.c.  394,  which  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  the  first 
great  national  effort  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy1. 
In  that  year  Theeetetus  would  be  at  most  ‘twenty-one.  And 
this  date  does  not  seem  impossible,  for  the  praise  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  fight  would  be  all  the  louder  if  he  then  saw 
service  for  the  first  time.  The  supposition  which  alone  re¬ 
mains,  that  of  an  uncertain  date  between  b.c.  390  and  387 
(the  limits  of  the  Corinthian  war),  has  the  doubtful  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  time  for  the  distinctions  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  attaching  to  Thesetetus, — at  all  events  for 
the  discovery  of  the  five  regular  solids,  which  he  might 
have  hit  upon  even  sooner  than  this  (μαθητο s  yap  καν  -nais 
γξΐ’οιτ  ανΔ). 

9.  In  any  case,  therefore,  the  Preface  cannot  have  been 
written  earlier  than  b.c.  394,  when  Plato  was  about  thirty- 
five,  and  in  all  probability  was  written  much  later,  for  in 
fiction  (unlike  politics)  the  mention  of  an  event  is  none  the 
worse  for  being  ‘  ancient  history.’  But  even  so  much  cannot 
be  decisively  maintained  respecting  the  dialogue  as  a  whole, 
— for  the  preface,  and  the  concluding  words,  and  other  pas¬ 
sages,  may  possibly  have  been  written  long  after  the  main 
portion  had  been  composed.  Internal  evidence,  however,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  would  seem  to  assign  to  the 
Thetetetus  a  place,  though  earlier  than  the  Sophist,  yet  not 
much,  if  at  all,  earlier  than  the  Republic. 

Teichmiiller  has  recently,  with  g’reat  confidence,  set  up 
a  new  criterion,  by  which  he  thinks  to  separate  once  for  all 
between  the  earlier  and  later  writings  of  Plato.  This  is 
afforded  by  the  simple  statement  of  Euelides,  that  in  finishing 
his  transcript  of  the  conversation  he  has  omitted  the  inter¬ 
locutory  words.  By  which  Teichmiiller  understands  Plato 


1  The  beautiful  monument  to  the 
young  knight  Dexilaus  in  the  Cera- 
mieus  at  Athens  ( απίθανων  ίπ’  Εύβου- 


λίδου  iv  Κορίνθω,  των  πέντε  ιππέων)  is 
commonly  attributed  to  this  year. 
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to  signify  that  the  admixture  of  narrative  in  the  Parmenides, 
Symposium,  and  Republic  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  this 
method  should  be  abandoned  by  him  henceforth.  Our  critic 
also  assumes  that  Plato  kept  this  resolution,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  no  narrated  dialogue  is  later  than  the  Thesetetus, 
and  no  dialogue  in  which  the  several  persons  are  directly 
introduced  is  to  be  considered  as  earlier.  The  form  of  the 
Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  and  Phtedo,  where  a  narrated  dia¬ 
logue  is  enclosed  in  a  dramatic  setting,  is  regarded  as  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  these  dialogues  are  therefore  assumed  to  come 
shortly  before  the  Thesetetus. 

That  the  words  of  Euclides  are  not  without  significance 
may  at  once  be  admitted.  The  Theaetetus  is  the  only  dia¬ 
logue  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  down  h  This 
takes  from  the  improbability  of  so  close  and  subtle  an  argu¬ 
ment  being  repeated  from  memory.  And  the  omission  of 
‘  said  I  ’  and  ‘  said  he  ’  certainly  adds  to  the  continuity  of  the 
effect,  without  destroying  the  illusion  that  we  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Socrates  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  report.  It 
may  further  be  conceded  that  of  the  dialogues  which  are 
similarly  dramatic  in  form,  several  of  the  most  important 
are  on  other  grounds  probably  the  last  of  all, — the  Sophist, 
Politicus,  Philebus,  Timeeus,  Laws.  But,  not  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  state  objections  to  an  hypothesis  which  makes  the 
Gorgias  a  later  dialogue  than  the  Republic, — not  only  is 
the  Phsedrus  thus  placed  inordinately  late,  but  the  Laches, 
Io,  Euthyphro,  Crito,  Meno,  and  Cratylus  must  either  be 
rejected,  or  assumed  to  belong  to  the  later  half  of  Plato’s 
career.  A  theory  which  undertakes  so  much  is  somewhat 
heavily  weighted,  and  this  one  happens  to  be  not  very  securely 
based.  For  the  Preface  shows,  not  that  the  Thesetetus  is  like 
some  dialogues  in  its  dramatic  form,  but  that  (in  having  a 
formal  introduction)  it  is  unlike  all.  And  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  rather  that  Plato  was  willing  to  vary  his 
style  in  such  external  respects,  than  that  he  now  adopted 
a  hitherto  unthought  of  plan  to  be  henceforward  uniformly 
followed  by  him.  Indeed,  if  he  had  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  this  point  as  Teichmiiller  supposes,  there  was  nothing 


1  Jowett’s  Plato,  iv,  225. 
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to  prevent  him  from  revising  the  whole  series  of  his  writings 
in  the  same  sense. 

10.  In  the  Thesetetus,  the  various  notes  of  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  of  Plato’s  writings  are  present  in  felicitous  harmony. 
While  rivalling  the  Symposium  in  perfection  of  form,  and 
containing  touches  of  humour  and  of  enthusiastic  insight 
which  recall  the  Phaedrus,  it  is,  of  all  the  dialectical  dialogues, 
the  most  exact  in  philosophical  expression.  And  in  the  sub¬ 
dued  eloquence  of  moral  earnestness  it  is  comparable  only  to 
the  Phsedo,  Gorgias,  and  Republic. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  vexed  question  of  its  position 
in  the  series.  The  Symposium  cannot  have  been  written 
before  the  division  of  Arcadia  in  b.c.  384.  But  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium,  Plato  has  not  yet  broken  with  the  poets  (p.  209),  and 
the  Republic  is  therefore  later  than  the  Symposium.  Now  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  indications  of  style  in  the  Theaetetus 
bring  it  very  near  indeed  to  the  Republic,  while  it  has  close 
relations  with  dialogues  which  are  later  still.  The  combined 
maturity  and  freshness,  complexity,  subtlety,  and  lightness  of 
the  Theaetetus  are  consistent  with  the  result  thus  indicated, 
that  when  he  wrote  it  Plato  ‘  had  on  his  back  ’  years  (at 
least)  forty-eight.  He  has  himself  indicated  (at  t8oE)  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  dialogue  was  composed.  The 
battle  of  the  philosophies  was  not  yet  over.  Socrates  had  set 
up  a  standard  of  knowledge,  which,  supported  by  his  dialectic 
as  preserved  at  Megara,  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
popular  doctrine  of  mere  relativity,  and  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
‘  philosophic  doubt’  over  the  scepticism  of  the  day.  But 
the  ground  gained  hitherto  had  been  mainly  in  the  region 
of  negative  proof.  In  order  to  win  an  entrance  for  Science 
upon  the  ‘terra  firma’  of  positive  reality,  it  was  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  criticise  afresh  the  first  principles  of  dialectic  itself, 
and  to  come  to  a  final  reckoning  with  Parmenides. 

What  came  of  this  final  reckoning  need  not  be  considered 
here.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulties  raised  in 
the  Thetetetus,  no  less  than  those  in  the  Parmenides,  tend  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  merely  formal  reasoning,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  a  provisional  solution,  in  which  an  indeter¬ 
minate  element,  whether  to  be  known  as  θατίρον,  anzipov, 
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πολλά,  or  άπειρος  δνάς,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  region  of 
speculative  truth  ; — in  which  the  composite  nature  of  ονσία  is 
also  to  be  admitted,  and  the  correlation  of  or  communion  of 
different  categories  postulated1.  In  working  out  this  pro¬ 
blem,  ‘  new  weapons  ’  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  Platonic 
armoury,  while  some  ot  those  here  exhibited  are  retained 
in  use. 


1  See  H.  Jackson,  On  Plato’s  later  Theory  of  Ideas,  Journal  of  Philology, 
Nos.  2i  and  22.  This  discussion  throws  additional  light  on  Theaet.  201,  2.  ° 
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The  dialogue  lias  been  written  down  by  Euelides  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  Theastetus’  expected  death. 
The  persons  are,  Socrates,  Theodore's  of  Cyrene,  and  the  boy 
Thejetetus. 

Time,  just  before  the  trial  of  Socrates. 

Theodoras  introduces  Thesetetus  to  Socrates  as  a  youth  who 
has  all  the  essential  qualities  of  the  philosophic  nature.  Socrates 
acknowledges  the  authority  on  such  a  point  of  Theodoras  as  an 
accomplished  teacher.  He  begins  to  question  Thesetetus.  ‘You 
go  to  Theod'orus  for  wisdom,  i.  e.  Knowledge.  But  what  is 
Knowledge  1  ’  ‘  Geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy  ;  shoemaking 

and  other  handicrafts.’  ‘  That  is  an  enumeration  of  Knowledges, 
not  a  definition  of  Knowledge.’  ‘  I  see,  you  want  a  general 
expression,  such  as  I  and  young  Socrates  here  lately  invented 
for  irrational  quantities.’  ‘  Excellent,  only  try/  ‘  I  want  to  do 
so  all  the  while,  but  cannot.’  ‘  Then  come  to  me,  who  am  the 
man-midwife  of  young  minds/ 

Socrates  proceeds  to  expound  the  nature  of  his  art  in  such  a 
way  as  effectually  to  encourage  Thesetetus,  whom  he  once  more 
exhorts  to  try  his  best.  The  youth  now  answers, 

I.  Knowledge  is  Sensation. 

This  (i)  is  shown  to  be  the  same  with  the  dictum  of  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  ‘  Man  the  Measure,’  i.  e.  Things  are  to  each  man  as  they 
appear  to  him  : — which  again  is  proved  to  rest  (2)  on  the  mys¬ 
terious  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  and  other  great  men  that  All  is 
Motion  and  that  things  are  not  but  become. 

(3)  Sensible  perception  is  then  explained  as  the  momentary 
outcome  of  the  meeting  of  action  and  passive  motions.  Sensa¬ 
tion  is  an  instantaneous  process;  all  attributes  are  absolutely 
relative. 
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(4)  Sensation  and  quality  are  twin  vibrations,  perpetually 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  whilst  agent  and  patient  (object  and 
subject)  change  their  attributes  indeed,  but  are  comparatively 
(though  never  entirely)  stationary.  They  are  slow  motions,  where¬ 
as  the  others  are  swift. 

(5)  What  are  known  as  the  illusions  of  dreams  and  madness 
and  the  disordered  taste  of  the  sick  palate  are  accounted  for  by 
this  hypothesis.  The  unpleasantness  of  wine  is  as  real  to  Socrates 
ill,  as  its  pleasantness  is  to  Socrates  when  well. 

(6)  Thus  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus  and  Protagoras  unite  to 
substantiate  the  answer  of  Thesetetus,  of  which  they  are  the 
objective  and  subjective  counterparts. 

I.  (a)  1.  But  the  theory,  if  consistent,  is  somewhat  strange. 

Does  it  not  make  all  percipients  equally  wise,  and  make  dis¬ 
cussion  purposeless  ?  Protagoras  is  no  wiser  than  an  ape : 
Thesetetus  is  as  wise  as  any  god. 

(2)  This  is  perhaps  a  superficial  objection.  Let  us  examine 
the  statement  1  Knowledge  is  Sensation.’ 

Then  to  see  without  understanding  is  to  know  :  to  remember 
without  seeing  is  not  to  know. 

Further,  one  may  know  and  not  know  the  same  thing,  know 
it  near  but  not  far  off,  know  it  faintly  and  strongly,  dimly  and 
vividly,  and  the  like. 

(3)  To  this  Protagoras  would  reply  by  deprecating  mere  verbal 
quibbles,  and  boldly  accepting  the  facts,  that  memory  is  indistinct, 
that  each  man  differs  infinitely  from  himself,  and  may  at  the  same 
moment  both  know  and  not  know  the  same  thiner. 

In  supporting  his  thesis,  he  would  maintain  that  men’s  per¬ 
ceptions  differ  not  as  true  and  false,  since  all  alike  are  real ;  but 
as  better  and  worse.  And  the  wise  man  is  he  who  can  change 
them  from  worse  to  better,  whether  in  men  or  vegetables,  in 
individuals  or  states. 

I.  (/3)  Theodorus  being  now  the  respondent,  Protagoras’  own 
maxim  is  examined,  as  explained  by  himself : — What  seems  to 
each  man  is  real  to  him  to  whom  it  seems. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  each  man  that  other  men  are  wiser  than 
he? 

If  all  think  always  truly,  some  think  falsely. 

Theodorus  has  trouble  in  maintaining  his  opinions.  Are  they 
false  to  his  opponents,  but  true  to  him  ? 

Most  men  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Protagoras.  But  his 
opinion  justifies  them  in  their  dissent.  Is  the  one  ‘measure’ 
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here  to  be  preferred  to  the  many  ?  Or  does  not  the  one  confirm 
the  many,  by  asserting  that  they  are  light  in  thinking  him 
wrong  ? 

I.  (y)  Protagoras  is  not  in  life,  and  would  not  be  convinced  if  he 
were.  But  his  followers  will  hardly  maintain  that  all  men  are 
equally  wise  in  knowing  what  is  wholesome  for  the  individual  or 
expedient  for  the  state.  So  much  indeed  has  been  already  hinted 
in  Socrates’  defence  of  Protagoras  (I.  (a)  3). — 

(At  this  point  the  argument  is  interrupted  with  an  eloquent 
digression,  in  which  the  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  has  leisure 
for  many  arguments,  which  he  can  drop  and  take  up  again  at 
will,  is  contrasted  with  the  life  of  the  politician). 

— Well,  the  state  makes  laws  with  a  view  to  expediency,  of 
which  experience  is  the  only  test.  And  the  same  is  true  of  every 
judgment  which  regards  the  future.  Protagoras  professed  himself 
a  better  judge  than  his  disciple  could  be  of  the  persuasiveness  of  a 
rhetorical  speech.  So  far,  then,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  subjectivity 
is  disproved. 

I.  (δ)  But  what  of  the  immediate  perceptions  of  warmth,  white,  and 
sweetness?  Are  they  always  true  for  the  percipient  at  the  moment? 
Even  this  cannot  be  maintained  by  those  (I.  (3)),  who  base  the 
doctrine  of  Sensation  upon  the  doctrine  of  Motion. 

All  motion  is  either  change  of  place  (φορά)  or  change  of  nature 
(dXXoiWty).  And  if  motion  is  absolute,  all  things  are  always  moved 
in  both  these  ways.  Therefore  the  perception  and  the  quality  which 
flit  between  subject  and  object,  as  before  described,  must  also  change 
their  nature  in  the  instant  of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  be  so 
much  as  named.  Each  thing  no  sooner  is,  but  it  is  not ;  it  is  no 
more  thus  than  not  thus  ;  or  rather  it  is  anyhow  and  nohow. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  Theodoras  has  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  Heracliteans  of  Ephesus,  whose  doctrine  is  as 
unstable  as  the  Universe  in  their  conception  of  it.  Thesetetus  now 
asks  that  the  opposite  doctrine, — that  of  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and 
Melissus,  may  be  discussed. 

Π.  Socrates  avoids  this  task  for  the  present,  but  takes  Theaetetus 
again  in  hand  and  resumes  the  previous  question  about  the  nature 
of  Perception.  The  sensible  qualities  of  objects  are  perceived  not 
with  but  through  the  organs  of  sense.  And  there  are  some  attri¬ 
butes  which  the  mind  herself  perceives  without  a  separate  organ, — 
number,  difference,  sameness,  being.  The  mind’s  own  judgment  of 
these  things  is  called  Opinion. 
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Now  Opinion  is  either  true  or  false,  and  Knowledge  is  Teue 
Opinion. 

But  how  is  false  opinion  possible?  We  have  already  felt  this 
difficulty  within  the  sphere  of  sense.  It  now  returns  upon  us  in  a 
more  abstract  form. 

Three  answers  are  proposed,  and  each  is  followed  into  various 
amifications.  False  opinion  is  (i)  to  think  without  Knowledge, 
or  (2)  to  think  what  is  not,  or  (3)  to  mistake  one  tiling  for  another. 
For  thought  is  the  mind’s  dialogue,  and  opinion  is  a  silent  pro¬ 
position. 

But  each  of  these  answers  leads  to  insuperable  difficulties,  and, 
finding  ourselves  in  a  strait,  we  are  driven  to  seek  aid  from  the 
imagination.  ^ 

(a)  Shall  we  say  that  the  mind  takes  impressions  like  a  waxen 
block,  and  that  mistake  occurs  in  the  process  of  identifying  new 
impressions  with  the  old,  i.  e.  at  the  meeting-point  of  sensation  and 
memory  ? 

- — This  image  does  not  extend  to  mistakes  in  abstract  reasoning. 

(/3)  Then  shall  we  compare  the  mind  to  an  aviary  containing 
birds,  some  of  which  are  gregarious,  some  grouped  in  families,  some 
solitary  and  ranging  over  all?  We  have  caught  them  all,  and  have 
them  all  within  the  mind,  but  as  they  fly  about  we  may  get  the 
wrong  bird  by  the  wing,  and  so  may  take  a  rock -pigeon  for  a  turtle¬ 
dove,  and  this  is  false  opinion.  Even  here  the  image  comes  short 
of  the  reality.  For  so  far  as  we  take  hold  of  the  wild  pigeon  we 
have  it  actually  in  hand  as  known,  and  cannot  err  about  it. 

However,  leaving  this  subsidiary  question  unsolved,  we  find  a 
short  cut  to  answering  the  main  question,  whether  True  Opinion 
is  or  is  not  Knowledge.  The  judges  in  a  law-court  have  often  been 
brought  by  rhetoric  to  form  a  true  opinion  of  matters  of  fact, 
which  no  arguments  can  demonstrate.  They  have  True  Opinion 
but  not  Knowledge,  which  in  such  cases  cannot  exist  without 
ocular  demonstration. 

III.  Wherein  then  does  Knowledge  differ  from  True  Opinion  ? 
If  we  can  find  this,  perhaps  we  shall  at  last  find  the  definition  of 
Knowledge. 

(a)  Knowledge  is  Teue  Opinion  with  an  account  of  the 
object.  That  of  which  no  account  can  be  given  is  unknowable. 

(0)  The  prime  elements  are  unknowable,  while  their  complex  or 
combination  is  known.  The  element  can  only  be  named.  The 
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nature  of  language  implies  that  an  account  comprises  more  elements 
than  one. 

Here  are  two  statements,  which  may  be  considered  together. 

True  Opinion  with  an  account  or  reason  is  a  plausible  definition 
of  Knowledge.  But  how  can  the  complex  be  known  if  the  element 
is  unknown  1  In  learning  to  read,  we  learned  the  letters  first, 
then  syllables.  In  learning  music,  we  first  learn  the  notes. 

let,  on  the  other  hand,  the  syllable  may  he  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  unity  springing  from  this  combination  of  the  letters. 
And  this  leads  up  to  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  parts 
to  a  whole.  Is  the  whole  identical  with  all  the  parts,  or  separable 
from  them  ?  Is  ‘  All  in  the  singular  identical  with  ‘  All  ’  in  the 
plural  1  So  far  from  simple  unity  being  unknowable,  we  find  that 
the  object  of  Knowledge  is  always  one  and  indissoluble. 

But,  to  return  to  the  former  of  our  two  statements,  If  Knowledge 
is  true  Opinion  with  an  account,  what  is  meant  by  the  latter  term  ? 
Three  answers  are  again  proposed  : — 

1.  Statement  in  words.  But  this  is  universally  attainable. 

2.  Enumeration  of  parts  or  elements.  (Definition  by  analysis.) 
But  I  may  enumerate  the  parts,  having  only  true  opinion  of  them 
and  not  Knowledge. 

3.  Definition  by  the  characteristic  difference. 

But  here  again  the  question  rises,  Does  such  definition  rest  on 
Knowledge  or  on  True  Opinion  1  And  if  the  former,  then  we  have 
once  more  to  ask  ourselves,  What  is  Knowledge  1 

The  art  of  Socrates  condemns  all  the  answers  hitherto  given. 
But  Thesetetus,  who  has  been  delivered  of  more  than  he  knew  was 
in  him,  will  be  more  fruitfully  inventive,  or  at  least  more  intellec¬ 
tually  modest,  in  the  time  to  come. 


ΘΕΑΙΊΉΤΟΣ. 


τ.  ι. 

ed.Steph. 
p.  142. 


ΤΑ  TOT  ΔΙΑΛΟΓΟΥ  ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ. 

ΕΥΚΛΕΙΔΗΣ,  ΤΕΡΨΙΩΝ,  ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ, 
ΘΕΟΔΩΡΟΣ,  ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 


Αρτι,  ώ  Τ ζρψίων,  η  πάλαι  έξ  αγρού ;  5 

ΤΕΡ.  Κπαικώς  παλαι.  κα ί  σέ  ye  έζητουν  κατ 
αγοράν  καί  έθανμαζον ,  ότι  ονχ  οίόγ  τ  ή  evpelv. 

ΕΥ.  Ον  γάρ  η  κατά  πόλιν. 

ΤΕΡ.  Ποΰ  μην ; 

ΕΥ.  Ειγ  λιμένα  καταβαίνων  θβαιτητω  ένέτνγον  ίο 
φβρομένω  έκ  Κόρινθόν  άπο  τον  στρατοπέδου  Άθη- 
ναζβ. 


The 

Preface. 

Terpsion 
and  Eucli- 
des  meet 
before 
Euclides’ 
house  in 
Megara. 
They  con¬ 
verse  about 
the  danger¬ 
ous  state  of 
Theeetetus, 


3.  ΕΥΚΛΕΙΔΗΣ,  ΤΕΡΤΙΩΝ] 
Euclides  and  Terpsion  appear 
also  in  the  Phsedo  as  the  llega- 
rians  who  were  present  at  the 
death  of  Socrates,  p.  59  C  : 
Kat  Μέγαρόθέν  Ευκλείδης  re  και 
Τ(ρψίων.  .  Compare  with  the 
preservation  of  this  dialogue 
by  Euclides,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Theodoras  of  Cyrene, 
the  preservation  of  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  dialogue  by  Pluedo, 
and  the  introduction  in  it  of 
Simmias  and  Cebes  (Φιλολάω 
avyyeyov0ru>v).  See  also  Tim. 
27  A. 

5.  For  the  ellipse  (of  ηκπς  or 
some  such  word)  op.  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  u  with  αξωι,  infr.  143 


E.  This  idiom  suits  the  con¬ 
versational  style. 

6.  ’E πιακως  πάλαι]  *  A  good 
while  ago.’  Cp.  Phsed.  80  C : 

(πΐ€ίκως  συχνόν  «riper ft  χρόνον. 

7·  κα\  ίθαΰμαζον]  It  is  per¬ 
haps  intimated  that  Euclides, 
like  his  master  Socrates,  was  to 
be  found  daily  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

9.  ‘Where,  then!’  μην  ex¬ 
presses  surprise. 

II.  i κ  Κόρινθόν  από  τοΰ  στρα¬ 
τοπέδου]  For  the  expression 
compare  Charm.  153  A:  ’Εκ 
Π  ondalas  από  τοΰ  στρατοπέδου. 

For  the  probable  date  of  this 
battle  see  Introduction. 
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of  whom 
Socrates 
liad  truly 
prophesied 
great 

things.  Eu- 
clides  has 
preserved 
the  con¬ 
versation, 
which 
Socrates  a 
little  while 
before  his 
death  held 
with  The¬ 
se  tetus, 
who  was 
then  a  boy. 


TEP.  Ίόώντι  η  τετελεντηκότί ;  Ρ·  Μ1 2 3· 

ΕΥ.  Τό,ώντι  καί  μάλα  μόλις'  χαλβπώς  μζν  yap  β 
eye ι  και  υπό  τραυμάτων  τινών,  μάλλον  μην  αυτόν 
αιρεϊ  το  γβγονος  νόσημα  ev  τω  στρατβυματι. 

5  ΤΕΡ.  Μώζ/  ή  δυσβντ€ρ[α  ; 

ΕΥ.  Να/. 

ΤΕΡ.  Ο  Ιον  άνδρα  λόγβις  ev  κινδυνω  elvai. 

ΕΥ.  ΚαλοΕ  re  και  αγαθόν ,  ώ  Τ €ρψίων,  όπεί  τοι 
και  νυν  ηκουόν  τινων  μάλα  όγκωμιαζόντων  αυτόν  περί 
ίο  την  μάγτην. 

ΤΕΡ.  Καί  ουδόν  γ  άτοττον ,  αλλά  πολύ  θαυμα- 
στότερον  el  μη  τοιοΰτος  ην.  άτάρ  πώς  ούκ  αυτού  c 
Μ βγαροΐ  κατόλυεν ; 

ΕΥ.  'Υίπείγετο  οϊκαδε·  Ιπόϊ  0γωγ’  Ιδεόμην  καί 
ΐ5  σννεβουλευον,  αλλ  ουκ  ήθελε.  και  δητα  προπεμψας 


1.  Ζωντι  ή  rerfXeur^Kort^ 
Terpsion’s  fears  are  excited  by 
the  word  φίρομευω. 

2.  Ζωντι  και  μάλα  ριόλίί] 
‘  Indeed,  only  just  alive.’ 

xaXcn&s  .  .  τινών]  Observe 
the  anticipatory  καί,  contrasting· 
the  wounds  with  the  disease. 

3.  μην]  ‘However.’ 

4·  cupel]  ‘  Affects  him.’  Com¬ 
pare  Soph.  Ant.  606  :  Ύαν  οϋθ' 
iinvos  alpei  naff  6  παντογηρως. 
ev  τω  στρατιό  μάτι  completes  the 
sense  of  yeyovos :  i.  e.  το  νόσημα  to 
ev  τω  στρατινματι  yeyovos  :  but 
the  expression  is  less  formal. 

7  ·  Ο iov  avSpaXeyeis  ev  κινδυνω 
elvai]  ‘What  a  noble  life  is 
then  in  peril  !  ’  The  worth  of 
Thesetetus  is  acknowledged  by 
his  Megarian  friends,  and  is 
further  confirmed  (though  con¬ 
firmation  was  needless,  11.  11, 
1 2)  by  the  praise  of  him  which 
Euclides  has  just  heard  (  και 


νυν,  1.  9). 

9.  ήκονον]  The  imperfects 
hei’e  and  below,  11.  14,  15,  re¬ 
fer  to  the  time  spent  by  Eu¬ 
clides  in  company  with  These- 
tetus  and  those  who  carried 
him. 

1 1 .  θανμαστότιρον]  Sc.  ην  αν. 
The  conversational  ellipse,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  idiom  from  ovfiev 
yc  ατοπον,  avoids  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  repeating  ην.  ( θαύμα - 
CTOTepov  ην  Schol.,  Thom.  Mag.) 

14.  in  el . .  ιδιόμην]  Wohlrab 
compares  infr.  150  A  B,  158 
A,  1 67  A,  etc.  enel . .  yf  in  such 
places  marks  the  necessity  of 
the  foregoing  explanation.  It 
was  not  for  want  of  friendly 
insistence  that  Thesetetus  did 
not  stay,  but  because  he  longed 
to  be  at  home. 

15.  δητα  implies  that  there 
is  something  important  to  be 
said.  ‘  And,  I  may  tell  you.’ 
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ρ.  1 42.  αυτόν,  άπιων  πάλιν  άνεμνησθην  και  εθαυμασα  Σω- 
κράτους,  ώς  μαντικως  άλλα  τε  δη  είπε  καί  περ\  τού¬ 
του.  δοκεΐ  γάρ  μοι  ολίγον  προ  του  θανάτου  εντυχεΐν 
αυτω  μειρακίω  οντι,  και  συγγενόμενός  τε  και  δια- 
λεχθείς  πάνυ  άγασθηναι  αυτού  την  φυσιν.  καί  μοι  5 
e’A θόντι  Άθηναζε  τους  re  λόγους  ούς  διελε'χθη  αυτω 
ι>  διηγησατο,  και  μαλα  άξιους  ακοής,  είπε  re  οτι  πάσα 
ανάγκη  έίη  τούτον  ελλόγιμον  γενεσθαι,  είπερ  ε'ις 
ηλικίαν  ελθοι. 

ΤΕΡ.  Κ αΐ  άληθη  γε,  ως  εοικεν,  είπεν.  άτάρ  τίνες  ίο 
ήσαν  οί  λόγοι ;  εχοις  αν  διηγησασθαι ; 

ΕΥ.  Ού  μά  τον  Αία,  ουκουν  ούτω  γε  από  στο¬ 
ν-  τ43·  ματος ·  άλλ’  εγραφάμην  μεν  τότ  ευθύς  οίκαδ'  ελθων 


ι.  άπιων  πάλιν]  ‘  As  I  re¬ 
turned.' 

άνεμνησθην^  Sc.  ά  είπε  Σ. 
περί  τούτον.  The  sentence  is 
modified  by  the  introduction  of 
the  verb  (θαύμασα.  ‘I  recalled 
the  Avoids  of  Socrates  about 
him,  and  marvelled  at  the  pro¬ 
phetic  insight,  which,  like  many 
sayings  of  Socrates,  they  show¬ 
ed.’ 

3.  δοκεΐ  yap  μοι]  δοκεΐ  gives 
a  slight  uncertainty  to  the  ex¬ 
pression.  It  here  qualifies  ra¬ 
ther  the  mark  of  time  ολίγον  προ 
τον  θανάτου  than  the  infinitive 
εντυχεΐν.  So  below,  X  4  4  C,  δο- 
κοΰσι  belongs  more  in  sense  to 
αλειβόμενοι  than  to  levai.  ‘  I 
think  it  was  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore  his  death  that  he  met  with 
him.’ 

8.  είπερ  els  ηλικίαν  ελ$οι] 

*  If  he  lived  long  enough.’ 
These  words  also,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  event,  have  a 
prophetic  sound. 

els  ηλικίαν ]  Sc.  τον  ελλόγιμο s 
γενεσθαι. 


ΙΟ.  Καί  άληθη  ye  .  .  είπεν]  In 
the  editions  before  Heindorf 
these  words  were  given  to  Elf. 
But  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  they 
are  properly  assigned  to  Terp- 
sion. 

1 2.  The  particles  οϋκονν . .  ye 
imply,  ‘  Not,  at  least,  in  the 
way  you  mean.’ 

ούτω ]  Compare  the  use  of  vvv 
oircos·.  Heindorf  quotes  Xen. 
Mem.  3.  6.  9  :  Ο υκ  άν  εχοιμί 
σοι  ούτω  ye  από  στόματος  είπεΐν. 

I  3·  εγραψάμην  .  .  εγραφον]  ‘  I 

wrote  for  my  own  use — I  went 
on  writing.’  So  the  change  of 
voice  may  be  rendered.  But 
εγραψάμην  .  .  τον  λόγον  below, 
143  B,  has  a  different  foi'ce,  ‘  I 
made  my  transci'ipt.’  And  in 
143  C,  where  the  notion  of 
writing  recurs  without  any 
personal  reference,  the  middle 
voice  is  dropped.  Such  varia¬ 
tions  belong  to  the  freedom  of 
Greek  idiom,  and  must  be 
noticed,  although  of  slight  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  Bodleian  MS. 
omits  μεν,  and  Schanz  formerly 
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υπομνήματα,  ύστερον  δε  κατά  σχολήν  άναμιμνησκο-  ρ.  ΐ43· 
μβνος  εγραφον,  καί  οσάκις  Άθηναζε  άφικοιμην,  επα- 
νηρωτων  τον  'Σωκράτη  ό  μη  εμεμνημην,  και  δεύρο 
ελθων  επηνωρθουμην  ώστε  μοι  σχεδόν  τι  πας  δ 
5  λόγος  γεγραπται. 

ΤΕΡ.  Άληθψ  ηκονσά  σου  και  πρότερον,  κα).  μεν- 
τοι  άει  με'λλων  κελευσειν  επιδεΐξαι  διατετριφα  δεύρο, 
άλλα  τ'ι  κωλύει  νυν  ημάς  διελθεΐν ;  πάντως  εγωγε 
καί  άναπαυσασ θαι  δέομαι,  ως  εξ  αγρού  ηκων. 


(1871)  proposed  εγραφ-α  μεν. 
But  both  the  middle  voice  and 
the  particle  are  idiomatic  and 
expressive.  And  although  μεν 
at  first  oj)poses  the  written 
notes  to  an  extempore  repe¬ 
tition,  it  is  quite  Greek,  though 
not  quite  logical,  to  utilize  it 
for  the  minor  opposition  (with 
ύστερον  δε')  of  the  fair  copy  to 
the  notes  or  rough  draft. 

1.  υπομνήματα]  ‘  Notes.’  See 
Phsedr.  275  A,  where  letters 
are  called  νπομνησεως  φάρμακον  : 

ib.  276  D. 

3.  δ  μη  εμεμνημην^  —  εί  τι  μη 
ε’μεμνήμην.  μη  gives  illdefillite- 
ness  to  8. 

ό.’κληθί)'  ηκουσα ]  The  clauses 
are  parallel  and  not  consequent; 
hence  the  άσΰνδε τον.  Heindorf’s 
conjecture,  adopted  by  Schanz, 
αλλ’  ήδη  ήκουσά  σου  και  πρότερον , 
although  most  ingenious,  is  less 
idiomatic  than  the  MS.  text. 

και  μεντοι,  κ.  τ.  λ.]  μεντοι  op¬ 
poses  Terpsion’s  present  con¬ 
fession  to  his  question  in  142 
D,  which  implied  ignorance  of 
the  story.  ‘  And,  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  have  always  meant  to 
ask  you  to  show  it  me,  but 
have  let  opportunities  slip  till 
now.’  That  which  is  really 
most  emphatic  is  expressed  by 
the  participle.  It  has  been 


objected  to  this  rendering,  (a) 
that  δεύρο  is  not  used  as  an 
adverb  of  time  except  with 
με'χρις  or  αεί,  (/3)  that  διατριβήν, 
meaning  ‘  to  delay,’  could  not 
have  been  used  here  without 
an  adverb  of  place.  But,  ( a ) 
such  transference  of  adverbs 
from  place  to  time  is  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  it  occurs  in  the  case 
of  δ(ΰρο  in  Plat.  Tim.  2  r  D  : 

6  Hi/  ηδε  ή  πόλις  επραζε  μεν,  διά 
δε  χρόνον  κα'ι  φθοράν  των  εργα- 
σαμενων  ον  διήρκεσε  δεύρο  ό  λόγος. 
In  the  present  passage,  the 
deviation  from  common  use  is 
softened  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  dei.  Comp.  iEsch.  Eum.  596  : 

Καί  δεΰρό  y  dei  την  τύχην  ου  μεμ- 
φομαι.  Such  a  refinement  upon 
a  common  phrase  is  in  the 
manner  of  Plato.  And  ( β ) 
διατρίβειν  is  elsewhere  used  ab¬ 
solutely,  with  a  touch  of  blame 
in  it,  as  meaning  not  simply 
‘to  delay,’  but  ‘to  waste  time.’ 
See  Rep.  5.  472  B  :  Αεγε,  και 
μη  διάτριβε  :  TllUC.  7.  42,  43, 
47  :  also  Aristoph.  Eq.  515  : 

Φησι  yap  άνηρ  ουχ  ίπ  άνοιας 
τοϋτο  πεπονθως  διατρίβειν,  where 
it  occurs  together  with  a  par¬ 
ticiple,  as  here. 

8.  πάντως  εγωγε  .  .  δέομαι] 

‘  Besides,  as  I  have  walked  in 
from  the  country,  I  should  in 
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ρ.  143·  ΕΥ.  Άλλα  μεν  δη  καί  αυτός  μέχρι  Έ ρινού  θεαι- 
Β  τητον  προύπεμχφα,  ώστε  ούκ  αν  άηδώς  άναπαυοίμην . 
άλλ’  ΐωμεν,  καί  ημΐν  άμα  άναπαυομενοις  δ  παΐς  άνα- 
γνώσεται. 

ΤΕΡ.  Όρθώς  λεγεις.  5 

ΕΥ.  Το  μεν  δη  βιβλίον,  ώ  Τερψίων,  τουτί-  εγρα- 
ψάμην  δε  δη  ούτωσί  τον  λόγον,  ούκ  εμοί  Σωκράτη 
διηγούμενον  ώς  διηγείτο,  άλλα  διαλεγομενον  οίς  εφη 
διαλεχθηναι.  εφη  δε  τω  τε  γεωμέτρη  θεοδωρω  καί 
c  τω  θεαιτητω.  ΐνα  ούν  εν  τη  γραφή  μη  παρεχοιεν  ίο 
πράγματα  αί  μεταξύ  των  λόγων  διηγήσεις  περί  αυ¬ 
τού  τε,  οπότε  λεγοι  ο  Σωκράτης  οιον  Κάνω  εφην  η 


any  case  lie  glad  of  a  rest.’ 
This  asyndeton  is  frequent, 
πάντως  having  the  force  of  a 
particle.  Infr.  162  A:  Πάντως 
κα'ι  νυν  δη  μάλ’  έμμελως  σοι  εφαι- 
νετο  ίπακονειν.  Polit.  268  Ε  : 
Πάντως  ου  πολλά  εκφενγεις  παιδιάς 

-V 

€τη. 

I.  ’ Ερινον J  ’Ερινίον  was  a  spot 
on  the  Cephisus,  close  to  Eleusis, 
where  it  was  fabled  that  Pluto 
had  descended  with  Proserpine. 
Paus.  1.  92.  There  were  other 
places  of  the  name. 

3.  6  TTuis]  Euclides’  servant. 

7.  ουκ  έμοι  Σωκράτη  διηγούμενου 

*·.τ.λ.]  These  words  are  parallel 
to  οΰτωσι  τον  λόγον,  depending 
on  εγραφάμην.  Compare  Apol. 
I  9  C  .'  T αντα  .  .  έωράτε  .  .  Σωκράτη 
.  .  περιφερόμενου. 

g.  τω  τε  γεωμέτρη  θεοδωρω] 
Theodoras  the  mathematician 
of  Cyrene,  with  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  doubtful  tradition, 
Plato  once  studied.  He  is 
a  geometrician,  and  stands 
thus  on  the  threshold  of  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  and  he  is  of  Cyrene, 
the  city  of  Aristippus,  with 


whom  he  may  be  also  connected 
as  being  one  of  the  friends  of 
Protagoras.  See  infr.  164  E  : 
O  i  επίτροποι  ους  Πρωταγόρα?  κατ- 
έλιπεν  .  .  ων  Θεόδωρος  εις  οδε. 

ΙΟ.  ΐνα  ονν  εν  τη  γραφή,  κ.τ.λ.] 

Imitated  by  Cicero,  de  Amic. 
c.  1 :  ‘ Quasi  enim  ipsos  induxi 
loquentes,  ne  inquam  et  inquit 
ssepius  interponerentur.’  Teicli- 
miiller  finds  in  these  words  the 
transition  from  the  earlier  to 
the  later  manner  of  Plato.  But 
this  seems  to  prove  too  much. 
See  Introduction. 

ΤΙ.  ai  μεταξύ  .  .  διηγήσεις] 
‘  The  bits  of  narration  inter¬ 
rupting  the  dialogue.’ 

περ'ι  αυτοΰ  rej  περί  αυτόν  de¬ 
pends  immediately  on  διηγήσεις, 
and  οπότε  λίγοι  is  epexegetic. 
Editors  have  preferred  αύτοΰ, 
placing  the  comma  at  διηγήσεις, 
which  makes  the  syntax  more 
regular,  though  with  an  awk¬ 
ward  inversion.  The  MSS. 
often  err  in  reading  αυτοΰ  for 
αυτοΰ,  but  it  is  safer  to  follow 
them  where  there  is  no  mani¬ 
fest  error. 


They  enter 
the  house, 
and  Eu¬ 
clides  pro¬ 
duces  the 
roll,  which 
his  servant 
reads  to 
them. 


β 
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Καί  βγω  βίττον,  η  αν  ττβρϊ  του  άττοκρινομβνου,  οτι  Ρ·  1 43· 
η  Ονγ  ωμολόγβι,  τούτων  βνβκα  ως  αυτόν  αυ¬ 
τοί?  διαλβγόμβνον  βγραψα,  βίβλων  τα  τοιαΰτα. 

ΤΕΡ.  Καί  ονδβν  γβ  αττο  τρόπου,  ώ  Ε ύκλβιδη. 

5  ΕΥ.  ’Αλλά,  τταΐ,  λαββ  το  βίβλων  καί  λβγβ. 


The 

Dialogue. 

Socrates 

meeting 


ΣΩ.  El  μβν  των  βν  Κ υρηνρ  μάλλον  βκηδομην ,  υ 
ώ  θβόδωρβ,  τα  βκβΐ  άν  σβ  καί  πβρί  βκβίνων  άνηρωτων, 


_  *  ?  \  «  j  f  Ί 

I.  η  αν  περί  τον  anoKpLVopevovj 

sc.  λίγοι,  fj,  κ.τ.λ.  referring  to 
ότ Tore  λίγοι  is  introduced  instead 
of  the  regular  καί,  κ.  τ.  λ.  answer¬ 
ing  to  nep'i  αυτοΰ  re.  This  helps 
to  confirm  the  reading  and 
punctuation,  for  the  change 
from  καί  to  fj  is  more  natural, 
if  the  epexegesis  begins  with 
οπότ6.  ‘  The  interruptions  both 
concerning  Socrates  himself, — 
when  he  said,  for  instance,  “  I 
remarked,”  or  “  I  replied — or 
again,  when  he  told  of  the  re¬ 
spondent,  that  “  he  assented,”  or 
“  he  did  not  agree.”  ’  Cp.  infr. 
203  B.  The  forms  here  quoted 
are  commonly  reserved  for  the 
more  emphatic  places  in  nar¬ 
rated  dialogue  :  cp.  esp.  Rep. 
4  2  7  B,  Prot.  317  D. 

4.  ουδόν  ye  απο  τρόπου]  Comp. 
Rep.  g.  470  B  :  Και  ουδόν  ye,  όψη, 
ίίπο  τρόπου  Xeyeis  .  .  "Ορα  δη  κα'ι 
rode  el  προς  τρόπου  λόγω.  Also 
the  emphatic  use  of  the  prep. 
‘  from  ’  in  Elizabethan  poetry  : 
e.  g.  J ul.  Caes.  2.,  3,  ‘  Why  bird 
and  beast  from'  (i.  e.  contrary 
to)  ‘quality  and  kind.’  ( «Vo  is 
the  Bodleian  readme.! 

5.  XeyeJ  ‘  Let  us  hear.’  Not 
said  facetiously,  as  Wohlrab 
supposes,  but  more  vivid  and 
conversational  than  άναγίγρωσκ€. 


In  this  Preface  we  have 
been  introduced  to  Thesetetus 
as  a  man  already  distinguished 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
what  follows  we  are  to  see  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  We  are 
told  of  Theaetetus  by  late 
writers  (besides  the  fact  that 
he  heard  Socrates  and  followed 
Plato)  that  he  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Heracleia,  and  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
treatise  on  the  five  regular 
solids.  The  interval  which  this 
seems  to  require  between  the 
trial  of  Socrates  and.  the  death 
of  Thesetetus  (to  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  not  to  suppose  an  allusion 
here)  increases  the  uncertainty 
of  the  date.  But  see  Intro¬ 
duction. 

6.  ΕΪ  pev .  .]  ‘If  my  heart 
were  in  Cyrene.’  There  is  an 
imperfect  sequence  of  clauses, 
arising  out  of  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  clause  ήττον  yap 
.  .  emeiKeU.  The  last  words 
form  a  transition  to  the  main 
thought,  to  which  the  speaker 
gradually  returns.  The  open¬ 
ing  is  characteristic  of  Socrates. 
He  begins  by  putting  an  ana¬ 
logous  case,  in  which  the  person 
addressed  is  interested. 

7·  τα  eKel  av  .  .  άνηρωτων] 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 


ρ.  M3·  «  Tides'  αυτόθι  περί  γεωμετρίαν  η  τινα  άλλην  φιλο¬ 
σοφίαν  ε'ισί  των  νέων  επιμέλειαν  ποιούμενοι'  νυν  δε 
— ηττον  γάρ  εκείνους  η  τούσδε  φιλώ ,  και  μάλλον 
ε'ιδεναι  τίνες  ημίν  των  νέων  επίδοξοι  γενε- 
σθαι  επιεικείς'  ταυτα-  δη  αυτός  τε  σκοπώ  καθ'  όσον  5 
δύναμαι,  καί  τους  άλλους  ερωτώ  οίς  αν  όρώ  τους 
νέους  εθελοντας  ξυγγίγνεσθαι.  σοί  δη  ούκ  όλίγιστοι 
ε  πλησιάζουσι,  καί  δικαίως'  άξιος  γάρ  τά  τε  όίλλα  καί 
γεωμετρίας  ενεκα.  ει  δη  ούν  τινι  ενετυχες  άξίω  λόγου , 
ηδεως  άν  πυθοίμην.  ίο 

ΘΕΟ.  Καί  μην,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  εμοί  τε  ε'ιπείν  καί 


1 1  should  have  examined  you 
about  things  there  and  persons 
there.’  eKeivmv  is  masc.  The 
Bodleian  MS.  reads  αν  ηρώ- 
Tw(sic),  in  which  the  repetition 
of  av  may  be  defended  by  com¬ 
paring  Rep.  7.  526  C :  ούκ  άν 
ραδίως  ovhe  πολλά  άν  evpo ις.  But 
the  other  reading,  which  is 
supported  by  T,  is  on  the 
whole  more  probable,  and  the 
compound  is  expressive  of  the 
thorough-going, persistent  ques¬ 
tioning  of  Socrates. 

X.  η  τινα  άλλην  φιλοσοφίαν^ 

‘  Or  other  liberal  pursuit.’ 
Comp.  Tim.  88  C :  Μουσική 
και  7 τάστ]  φιλοσοφία  προσχρώμ(νοι. 
This  word,  like  έπιστημη,  σοφι¬ 
στής  and  others,  is  used  by  Plato 
sometimes  in  the  more  general 
and  familiar,  and  sometimes  in 
a  more  restricted  and  technical 
sense. 

2.  vvv  he,  κ.  τ.  λ.]  It  makes 
little  difference  whethor  νΰν  he 
is  joined  immediately  with 
ταυτα  δη,  κ.τ.λ.,  or  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  apodosis  of  which  these 
words  are  a  resumption.  In 
the  latter  case  we  should  omit 
the  break  with  AV ohlrab,  Schanz 
and  H.  Schmidt. 


4.  ·τί res  ημίν  των  re'cor]  ημίν 
(sc.  rots  ’ λθηναίοις')  is  not  em¬ 
phatic.  The  emphasis  is  anti¬ 
cipated  in  rovahe. 

ημίν  των  νέων  .  .  (8.)  I.  ΰμιν 
των  πολιτών ]  Comp.  Thuc.  ι.6: 
Ot  npeaPi/repoi  αύτοίς  των  evhai- 
μόνων, 

yei Ίσθαι  eVietKels]  ‘  To  make  a 
good  figure.’  ιπσικής  in  Plato 
seems  frequently  to  mean  sim¬ 
ply  ‘  excellent’  (laudabilis,  Ast. 
Lex.),cp.Legg.  12.  957A:  VE στ 
ev  πόλβση’  ούκ  άσχημονα  enieiKccv 
άνδρών  ούκ  ολίγα  vopo6eTppuTa. 
Symp.  210  Β  :  "Ωστε  καί  eav  im- 
eiKr)9  ων  την  ψυχήν  καί  eav  σμικρον 
άνθος  ΐχη,  έξαρκΐίν  αύτώ,  κ.τ.λ. 
Rep.  3·  39^  Ε:  "Αχρηστοι  γάρ  καί 
γυναιξίν  άς  hei  ιττ^ικιίς  eivai ,  μη 
οτι  άνδράσιν.  (Cp.  387  Ε  :  Τυναιξι 
he  άποδι δοίμεν,  καί  ούδέ  τανταις 
σπουδαίαιςύ) 

8.  άξιος  yfip]  The  adjective 
receives  greater  emphasis  by 
the  omission  of  the  substantive 
verb.  Comp.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col. 

758  :  TjjrSe  την  πάλιν  φίλως  Et- 

πών,  ίπαξία  γάρ.  Also  Rep.  6.  499 

D  :  Ilepi  τούτου  έτοιμοι  (sc.  έσμΐν) 
τω  λόγω  δι αμάχισθαι. 

II.  eiVehrefers  to  λόγου  ini.  9· 


Theodoras 
in  an  Athe¬ 
nian  palae¬ 
stra,  asks 
what  youth 
of  promise 
he  has  met 
with,  not 
in  Gyrene, 
but  in 
Athens. 

Theodo¬ 
ras  speaks 
warmly  in 
praise  of 
Theaate- 
tus,  who, 
though  not 
beautiful, 
is  at  once 
bold  and 
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gentle  and 
intelligent, 
a  rare  com¬ 
bination  ! 
Like  a 
stream  of 
oil,  flowing 
smoothly 
and  swiftly 
without  a 
m  urmur. 


σοί  ακούσαι  πάνυ  αζιον,  οίω  ύμίν  τών  πολιτών  μα-  ρ.  1 4  3 
ρακίω  όντβτνχηκα.  καί  ά  μβν  ήν  καλός,  άφοβου  μην 
αν  σφόδρα  λόγαν,  μη  καί  τω  δόζω  Ιν  επιθυμία  αυτού 
είναι ·  νυν  δε,  καί  μη  μοι  αχθου,  ούκ  εστι  καλός, 

5  προσεοικε  δε  σοί  την  τε  σιμότητα  και  τό  εξω  των 
όμμάτων *  ήττον  δε  η  συ  ταύτ  εχει.  άδεώς  δη  λέγω, 
ευ  γαρ  ίσθι  ότι  ών  δη  πώποτε  ενετυγον,  καί  πανυ  ρ.  ΐ44 
πολλοϊς  πεπλησίακα,  ούδε'να  πω  ησθόμην  ούτω 
θαυμαστώς  ευ  πεφυκότα.  το  γαρ  ευμαθή  οντα ,  ως 


3·  μη  καί  τω  δό£ω]  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  softened  by  the  im¬ 
personal  τω.  ‘  Lest  it  should 
be  thought.’  This  indirect  re¬ 
ference  to  persons  is  common 
in  Plato,  as  in  other  Greek. 
Cp.  infr.  175  B  :  "Οταν  δε  ye  Tivci 
.  .  ίλκυστ]  άνω ,  viz.  τον  δικανικον 
εκείνον,  Phsed.  63  Α:  Άεί  <5  Κε'- 
βης  λόγους  τινάς  άνερεννά,  SC. 
εμους. 

\.  και  μη  μοι  αχ#οΐ']  καί  in¬ 
troduces  what  is  suddenly  in¬ 
terposed.  Comp.  1.  7,  and 
Gorg.  486  A  '.  K αϊτοί,  ώ  φίλε 
Σώκρατε? — καί  μοι  μηδέν  άχθεσθής' 
έννοια  γαρ  ερώ  τη  σή — ονκ  αισχ¬ 
ρόν  δοκεϊ  σοι,  κ.  τ.  λ.  The  out¬ 
line  of  the  sentence  is  εί  μεν 
ην  .  . ,  εφοβυνμην  αν  .  .'  νυν  δε  .  . 
ονκ  εστι  .  άδεώς  δη  λέγω,  δή 
has  an  illative  force  =  ‘  where¬ 
fore.’  In  ονκ  εστι  the  sentence 
breaks  from  the  subordinate 
form.  Cp.  Euthyphr.  1 1  C  : 

και  εί  μεν  .  .  σκώμματος. 

5·  την  Te  σιμότητα  και  το  εξω 
τών  όμμάτων~\  This  passage  and 
the  speech  of  Alcibiades  in  the 
Symposium,  p.  2 1 5  :  On  μεν  το 
είδος  υμοιος  εί  τοΰτοις  (τοίς  Σειλη- 
νοίς  .  .  και  τφ  Μαρσοα]  οΐ·δ’  αυτός 
δη  που  αμφισβητήσεις — are  the 
chief  allusions  to  Socrates’  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  in  Plato.  Cp. 
infr.  209  C  :  Τον  σιμόν  τε  και 


εξόφθαλμου.  An  imitation  of 
this  passage  occurs  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium  attributed  to  Xenophon, 

5; 

τό  εξω  τών  όμμάτων ]  ( I )  ‘In 
having  prominent  eyes.’  So 
this  point  in  the  description  of 
Socrates  has  been  commonly 
understood.  But  may  it  not 
rather  mean  (2)  ‘  in  the  width 
between  the  eyes,’ — a  confor¬ 
mation  sometimes  accompany¬ 
ing  a  powerful  brain?  This  suits 
with  the  τώφθαλμώ  παραβάλλων 
of  Aristophanes  quoted  by  Plato 
in  Symp.  221  B  (cp.  Phsed.  86 
D).  As  ?£cowitli  the  article  takes 
the  place  of  an  adjective,  so  it 
is  used  here,  like  a  neuter  ad¬ 
jective,  for  the  abstract  notion 
of  ‘  outwardness.’  Cp.  τό  σφόδρα, 
Symp.  210  B,  Phil.  45  C. 

9.  τό  γαρ  ευμαθή  οντα  .  .  γιγνο- 

μενους^  The  anacoluthon  adds 
to  the  expression  of  surprise. 
Comp.  Protag.  3 1 7  A  :  To  ούν 
άποδιδράσκοντα  μή  δννασθαι  άπο- 
δράναι,  άλλα,  καταφανή  είναι,  πολλή 
μωρία  κα'ιτοΰ  επιχειρήματος.  Farm. 
128  Β  :  Τό  ούν  .  .  ούτως  εκάτε- 
ρον  λεγειν  ώστε  μηδέν  τών  αυτών 
είρηκεναι  δοκείν  σχεδόν  τι  λέ¬ 
γοντας  ταυτά,  υπέρ  ημάς  τούς 
άλλους  φαίνεται  υμίν  τά  είρημενα 
ειρήσθαι. 

ώς  ιίλλω  χαλεπόν]  The  simple 
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ρ·  144· 


αλλω  χαλεπόν,  7 τραον  αν  βίναι  διαφβρόντως,  και  ΙπΙ 
τοντοις  άνδρβΐον  παρ'  δντίνοΰν,  βγω  μβν  οϋτ  αν 
βρόμην  γβνβσθαι  οντβ  δρω  γιγνομβνον ς’  αλλ’  ol  re 
όξβΐς  ώσπερ  οντος  καί  άγχίνοι  κα 4  μνημονβς  ώ?  τα 
πολλά  καί  προς  τάς  δργας  όξυρροποί  βισι,  καί  άττον -  5 


and  obvious  meaning  of  these 
words,  ‘  as  it  is  hard  for  an¬ 
other  to  be,’  i.  e.  ‘  in  a  degree 
hardly  to  be  equalled,’  has  been 
questioned  by  critics  because  it 
was  thought  that  χαλεπόν  could 
not  be  applied  to  qualities  that 
are  not  acquired.  But  the 
word  is  not  tied  down  to  this 
preciseness  of  meaning.  It  has 
passed  out  of  it  even  in  Homer. 
Cp.  Od.  II.156·  Χαλεπόν  δε  τάδε 
ζωοίσιν  δράσθαι  (which  may  be 
similarly  explained  as=ynXf- 
πόν  ί’στι  rots·  ζωοί/ς  τάδε  δράσθαι ). 
So  elsewhere  in  Plato  χαλεπό ς 
occurs  where  human  agency  is 
not  in  question  to  signify  ‘  next 
to  impossible.’  SeeRejn  6.  502 
C:  Χαλεπά  γε νέσθαι.  ου  μέντοι  αδύ¬ 
νατά  γε — viz.  that  philosophers 
should  be  kings,  a  consumma¬ 
tion  requiring,  as  a  precedent 
condition,  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  is  indicated 
here.  What  Plato  would  think 
of  this  grammatical  refinement 
may  be  inferred  from  his  cari¬ 
cature  of  it  in  the  Protagoras, 
344  E  :  Σΰ  δε  φής,  2>  Πίττακε, 
χαλεπόν  έσθλόν  έμμεναι'  τό  δε  .  . 
αδύνατον. 

3·  γενέσθαι  (τοιοντόν  τινα ),  ‘  I 
should  not  have  thought  there 
could  have  been  an  instance  of 
this  combination,  nor  do  I  find 
it  usual.’ 

γιγνο  μένους^  Sc.  τοιοντους.  Cf. 
Hep.  6.  492  E :  Οϋτε  yap  γίγνεται 
ούτε  γέγονεν  οϋτ  ούν  μη  γένηται 
άλλοίον  ήθος,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

αλλ’  οι  τε,  κ.  τ.  λ.]  The 


thought  is  exactly  paralleled 
in  the  Republic,  where  the 
same  combination  of  qualities 
is  described  as  essential  to 
the  philosophic  nature,  and 
its  rarity  is  dwelt  upon  in 
similar  words.  Rep.  6.  503  C  : 
Ευμαθείς  καί  μνήμονες  καί  άγχίνοι 
καί  οξείς  ο ίσθ'  ότι  ο υκ  εθέλονσιν 
άμα  φνεσθαι  καί  νεανικοί  τε  καί 
μεγαλοπρεπείς  τας  διάνοιας ,  οίοι 
κοσμίως  μετά  ησυχίας  καί  βεβαιό- 
τητος  εθελειν  ζην ,  αλλ  οί  τοιοντοι 
ΰπ'  δξότητο ς  φέρονται  όπη  άν  τν- 
χωσι,  καί  τό  βέβαιον  άπαν  αυτών 
εξοίχεται.  ’Αληθή,  έφη,  λέγεις. 
Ο υκονν  τα  βέβαια  αύ  ταΰτα  ήθη  καί 
οίικ  εϋμετάβυλα,  οί  ς  τις  μάλλον  ώς 
πιστοίς  χρήσαιτο,  καί  εν  τω  πολέμιο 
προς  τους  φόβους  δυσκίνητα  όντα, 
προς  τας  μαθήσεις  αύ  ποιεί  ταυτόν, 
δυσκινήτως  έχει  καί  δνσμαθως,  καί 
ύπνον  τε  καί  χάσμης  εμπίπλανται , 
όταν  τι  δέη  τοιοΰτον  διαπονείν ) 
So  the  difficulty  of  combining 
bravery  with  gentleness  is  dwelt 
upon,  ib.  375,  6.  See  also  Polit. 
309,  310,  Legg.  6.  773.  The 
essentials  of  the  philosophic 
nature  enumerated  in  the  6th 
Book  of  the  Republic  are,  love 
of  truth,  quickness  in  learning, 
good  memory,  liberality,  justice 
and  gentleness,  temperance, 
courage.  Theaetetus  is  the 
embodiment  of  this  nature. 

4.  o£eiy]  ‘  Quick.’  Cp.  Rep. 

6.  503  C  :  Ευμαθείς  καί  μνή μονές  καί 
άγχίνοι  καί  οξείς — quoted  above. 

5.  προς  τός  υργας  οξυρροποι ] 

£  Impetuous.’  ‘  Quick  in  temper 
as  in  mind.’ 
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res'  φέρονται  ώσπερ  τα  ανερμάτιστα  πλοία,  και  μανί-  ρ·  1 44 · 
κωτεροι  η  άνδρειότεροι  φύονται,  οί  τε  αύ  εμβ ριθεστε*·  Β 
ροι  νωθροί  πω?  άπαντώσι  προ ς  ray  μαθήσεις  και  λη- 
θης  γεμοντες.  δ  δε  οντω  λβίως  τε  καί  άπταίστως  και 
5  άννσίμως  εργεται  επί  τάς  μαθήσεις  τε  καί  ζητήσεις 
μετά  πολλής  πραότητας,  οίον  ελαίου  ρεύμα  άψοφητί 
ρεοντος,  ώστε  θανμάσαι  το  τηλικοντον  οντα  οντω 
ταντα  διαπράττεσθαι. 

ΣΩ.  Εΰ  αγγέλλεις,  τίνος  δε  καί  εστι  των  πολι- 


Thejetetus 
(son  of  Eu- 
plironius  of 
Sunium) 
now  enters 


ίο  των ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ’ Ακηκοα  μεν  τουνομα,  μνημονεύω  δε  ου. 
άλλα,  γαρ  εστι  τώνδε  των  π ροσ ιόντων  δ  εν  τω  μεσω.  c 
άρτι  γάρ  εν  τω  εζω  δρόμω  ηλείφοντο  εταΐροί  τε  τινες 


2.  φύονται. ]  Rep.  6.  5°3  C  : 
Ουκ  ε θέλουσι .  .  φύεσθαι.  ‘  Have 
more  the  nature  of  madmen 
than  of  courageous  men.’ 

3·  λήθη:  γέμοντε:]  Rep.  6. 486 
C  :  Εί  μηδέν  ων  μάθοι  σώζειν  δύ- 
ναιτο,  ληθη:  ων  πλέω:,  αρ  αν  οίό : 
τ'  εΐη  (πιστή μη:  μη  κενό:  elvai. 

5.  άνυσίμω ί] £  Successfully’ — 
‘  Making  rapid  progress.’ 

7·  ώστε  θανμάσαι]  Soph.  El. 

394  ·  EaXos  yap  οίιμύ :  βίοτο:, 
ώστε  θανμάσαι.  Aristopll.  Plut. 
8lO  :  Τα  σκευάρια  πλήρη  'στίν, 
ώστε  θανμάσαι.  By  an  expan¬ 
sion,  the  particular  cause  of 
wonder  is  here  expressed  and 
made  to  depend  on  θανμάσαι. 

9·  καί  asks  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

I  I .  A κήκοα  μεν  τουνομα,  μνημο¬ 
νεύω  δε  on]  Theodorus  takes  the 
interest  of  a  teacher  in  the 
youth  himself,  Socrates  that 
of  a  fellow-citizen  in  his  father. 

12.  αλλά  γάρ  εστι .  .  αλλά  σκο¬ 
πεί]  This  double  αλλά  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  Plato.  Comp,  also 
Soph.  Phil.  520  ·  Αλλ’  αισχρά 


μεντοι  σου  γ  εμ  ενδεεστερον  ]  ζενω 
φανήναι  προ:  τά  καίριον  πονείν.  | 
άΧΧ’  εί  δοκεί,  πλεωμεν.  The  second 
αλλά  puts  definitely  forward  the 
proposition  for  which  the  first 
αλλά  has  cleared  the  way. 

13.  εν  τω  εξω  δρόμω]  The 
scene  then  is  a  gymnasium, 
perhaps  the  Lyceum.  Compare 
Euthyphr.  2  A  :  Σύ  τά:  εν 
Ανκείω  καταλιπων  διατριβά:  ενθάδε 
νυν  διατρίβει:  περ'ι  την  του  βασι- 
λεω:  στοάν ;  taken  in  connection 
with  infr.  210  D  :  NCv  .  . 

άπαντητεον  μοι  εί:  την  του  βασι- 
λεω:  στοάν.  Theodorus  had 
seen  the  young  men  in  the 
portico  as  he  entered.  The 
word  δρόμο:  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  several  parts  of  the 
gymnasium.  Euthyd.  273  A: 

'Εν  τω  καταστεγω  δρόμω.  (See 
the  whole  passage.)  Aristias 
ap.  Polluc.  9.  43  :  THi/  μοι 
παλαίστρα  κα'ι  δρόμο:  ξυστό:  πελα:. 

Archaeologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  exact  part  of  the  pa¬ 
laestra  which  is  here  indicated. 

εταίροι  τε  τινε:]  One  of  these, 
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Ρ·  ΐ44· 


Ε 


ούτοι  αυτόν  καί  αυτός,  νυν  δε  μοι  δοκουσιν  άλειφά- 
μενοι  δεύρο  Ιεναι.  άλλα  σκοπεί  εϊ  γιγνωσκεις  αυτοί). 

ΣΩ.  Τιγνώσκω'  δ  του  Σουνιεως  Έ,υφρονίου  εστί, 
καί  πάνυ  γε,  ώ  φίλε,  άνδρός  olov  καί  συ  τούτον  διη- 
γεΐ,  καί  άλλως·  ευδόκιμου,  καί  μ εντοι  καί  ουσίαν  μάλα  5 
πολλην  κατελιπε.  το  δ'  ονομα  ούκ  οίδα  του  μειράκιου. 

ΘΕΟ.  θεαίτητος,  ώ  Σωκρατες,  τό  γε  ονομα '  την 
μεντοι  ουσίαν  δοκονσί  μοι  επίτροποί  τινες  διεφθαρκε- 
ναι·  άλλ’  όμως  και  προς  την  των  χρημάτων  ελευθε¬ 
ριότητα  θαυμαστός,  ώ  Σωκρατες.  ίο 

ΣΩ.  Υεννικόν  λεγεις  τον  άνδρα.  καί  μοι  κελευε 
αυτόν  ενθάδε  παρακαθίζεσθαι. 

ΘΕΟ.  ’Έσταί  ταυτα.  θεαίτητε,  δεύρο  παρά  Σω¬ 
κράτη. 

ΣΩ.  ΐίάνυ  μεν  ούν,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  ίνα  κάγω  εμαυτόν  15 
άνασκεψωμαι,  ποιόν  τι  εχω  τό  πρόσωπον.  φησί  γάρ 
Θεόδωρος  εχειν  με  σοί  ομοιον.  άτάρ  εΐ  νων  εγόντοιν 
εκατερου  λύραν  εφη  αύτάς  ηρμόσθαι  ομοίως,  πότερον 
ευθυς  αν  επιστεύομεν  η  επεσκεφαμεθ  αν  ει  μουσικός 
ων  λ εγει ;  2° 


Neoy  Σωκράτης,  is  named  in  this 
dialogue,  and  is  an  interlocutor 
in  the  Politicus.  The  others 
remain  mute.  Such  κωφά  πρό¬ 
σωπα  occur  in  many  dialogues  ; 
e.g.  Lysias,  Charmantides,  etc., 
in  the  Republic.  Observe  the 
idiomatic  use  of  δοκείν  here  and 
infr.  D.  Cp.  supr.  142  C. 

4.  καί  πάνυ]  καί  is  intensive. 

5.  καί  μίντοι]  ‘  And  surely, 
now  I  think  of  it.'  This  is  a 
reason  why  the  youth  should 
have  been  better  known.  The 
construction  returns  to  the  in¬ 
dicative. 

9.  eXeudepioV^ra]  Rep.  6. 485 

E  :  Καί  μην  που  και  τόδε  δεΐ 


σκοπείν,  όταν  κρίνίΐν  μίλλης  ψυχήν 
φιλόσοφόν  τε  κα'ι  μή.  Τό  ποίον ) 
Μη  σε  λάθη  μετίχουσα  ανελευ¬ 
θερίας. 

1 1 .  τον  αι*δρα]  Not  μειράκιου. 
‘  He  must  be  a,  capital  fellow.’ 

καί,  as  elsewhere,  adds  a 
touch  of  earnestness  to  the  im¬ 
perative. 

13.  θεαίτητε]  The  abrupt  vo¬ 
cative,  without  S>,  is  the  address 
of  the  master  to  the  pupil. 

15.  καγώ]  καί  is  to  be  taken 
closely  with  ίνα  and  the  verb. 
Cf.  Soph.  Antig.  280:  Παίσαι, 
πρ'ιν  οργής  κάμε  μεστωσαι  λίγων 
(where  join  πρ'ιν  κα'ι  μεστωσαι). 

IX).  εϊ  μουσικός  ων  λε'γει]  The 


the  gym¬ 
nasium 
with  some 
compan¬ 
ions.  Theo¬ 
doras  adds 
that,  al¬ 
though  im¬ 
poverished, 
the  youth 
is  most 
liberal.  He 
is  made  to 
sit  by  So¬ 
crates. 
They  con¬ 
verse. 


‘  If  Theo¬ 
doras  were 
a  draughts¬ 
man,  he 
would  be 
an  autho¬ 
rity  on  the 
subject  of 
our  per¬ 
sonal  ap¬ 
pearance. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


‘  As  he  is  a 
cultivated 
man,  we 
must  re¬ 
spect  his 
judgment 
of  our 
mental  en¬ 
dowments. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Έ7 τοσκοφάμοθ'  αν.  P 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  τοιουτον  pev  ουροντος  ei τοιθομοθ  αν. 
αμουσον  δό,  ηπιστουμον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθη. 

5  ΣΩ.  Νυν  δβ  γ  οιμαι,  ei  τι  μόλ ei  ημϊν  της  των 
προσώπων  όμοιότητος,  σκβπτβον  el  γραφικός  ών  λ eyei  ρ 

Α  V 

η  ου. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Δοκα  μοι. 

ΣΩ.  "Η  ουν  ζωγραφικός  θβόδωρος  ; 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Οΰχ,  οσον  γ ’  epe  ο'ιδόναι. 

ΣΩ.  Άρ’  ούδο  γβωμβτρικός  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐίάντως  δη  που,  ώ  Έωκρατβς λ 

ΣΩ.  Ή  και  αστρονομικός  και  λογιστικός  το  καί 
μουσικός  καί  όσα  παιδβίας  ογοται ; 
ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έ μοιγο  δοκοί. 

ΣΩ.  Εί  μον  αρα  ημάς  του  σώματός  τι  όμοιους 
φησϊν  eivai  οπαινών  πη  η  ψβ'γων,  ου  πάνυ  αύτω 
άζιον  τον  νουν  προσογοιν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  "Ισως  ου. 

2ο  ΣΩ.  Τ/  δ',  el  ποτορου  την  -φυγήν  οπαινοϊ  προς  β 


man  then  is  not  the  measure  of 
the  likeness  of  musical  sounds  ! 
Yet  afterwards  Theastetus  is 
wholly  unconscious  of  contra¬ 
dicting  this  his  first  admission. 

I.  ’Επεσκεψάμεθ'  αν]  Cp.  CSp. 
Crit.  47  B  :  Γυμναζόμενος  άνηρ  καί 
τούτο  πράττων  πότερον  παντός  αν- 
δρός  επαινώ  και  ψόγω  και  όόζη  τον 
νουν  προσέχει,  η  ενός  μόνον  εκείνου, 
ος  αν  τνγχάνη  ιατρός  η  παιδοτρίβης 

ων ;  Lach.  184  D  Ε. 

ΙΟ.  Οΰχ,  οσον  y  εμε  ειδΑαι] 

The  Cesena  MS.,  with  a  few 
others,  has  y  εμε,  but  the 
greatest  number  (including  the 
Bodl.)  read  yi  με.  εμε  seems 
more  pointed,  ‘  not  that  /  know 


of,’  but  με  is  possibly  right. 

II.  Ά ρ’  ουδέ  γεωμετρικός  ;] 
‘Nor  a  geometrician,  neither, 
eh  Ί  ’  There  is  an  archness  in 
the  question,  which  affects  to 
make  doubtful  what  is  matter 
of  notoriety. 

13.  Ή  και  αστρονομικός^  ‘I 
wonder  if  he  is  also  an  astro¬ 
nomer.’ 

20.  είποτερου]  ‘  The  mind  of 
one  of  us  two.’  The  indefinite 
πότερος  occurs  several  times 
in  Plato.  Cp.  Soph.  252  A: 

’’Εσται  πύτερον  αυτών,  ουσίας  μη 
προσκοινώνονν  ·  Though  not 
common  in  other  writers,  it 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
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Ρ·  ΐ45·  αρετήν  τε  καί  σοφίαν  ;  άρ  ουκ  άξων  τώ  μεν  άκού- 
σαντι  προθυμεΐσθαι  άνασκεψασθαι  τον  επαινεθεντα, 
τω  δε  προθυμως  εαυτόν  επιδεικνυναι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τίάνυ  μεν  ούν,  ώ  Σώκρατε ς. 

ΣΩ.  ^Ω^α  τοίνυν,  ώ  φίλε  θεαίτητε,  σοί  μεν  επί-  5 
δεικνυναι,  εμοί  δε  σκοπείσθαΐ'  coy  εν  ϊσθί  ότι  Θεό¬ 
δωρο?  πολλούς  δη  πρός  με  επαινεσας  γένους  τε  καί 
αστούς  ούδενα  πω  επηνεσεν  ώς  σε  νυν  δη. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Εί)  αν  εχοι,  ώ  Έώκρατες ’  άλλ’  ορα  μη 
c  παίζων  ελεγεν. 

ΣΩ.  Οόχ  ουτος  δ  τρόπος  Θεόδωρόν  άλλα  μη 
άναδυου  τα  ώ  μολογη  μένα  σκηπτόμενος  παίζοντα  λε- 
γειν  τόνδε,  ίνα  μη  καί  άναγκασθη  μαρτυρεΐν *  πάντως 
γάρ  ούδείς  επισκήψεί  αυτω.  άλλα  θαρρών  εμμενε  τη 
ομολογία.  *5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλα  γρη  ταυτα  ποιεΐν ,  εί  σοί  δοκεΐ. 

ΣΩ.  Αεγε  δη  μοί"  μανθάνεις  που  παρά  Θεόδωρόν 
γεωμετρίας  άττα ; 


‘  Therefore, 
Theaetetus, 
you  must 
be  cate¬ 
chized  by 
me ;  for  he 
has  praised 
you  to  me 
very 
highly. 


‘  You  learn 
from  Tlieo- 
dorus  seve¬ 
ral  things. 


indefinite  use  of  t'is,  ποΰ,  ποθέν, 
etc. 

η.  Ευ  αν  εχοι^  ‘  That  is 
good  !  ’ — ‘  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.’  Or  rather,  perhaps,  more 
hypothetically,  ‘  It  is  well,  if 
it  is  so.’  For  (i)  cp.  Menex. 
249  E  :  Χάριν  εχω  τω  ΐΐπόντι. 
Σ.  Ευ  αν  εχοι.  αλλ’  οττω?  μου  μη 
Karepels.  And  for  (2)  Polit. 
277  A:  KivSvvevei  reXe<u?  av 
ημϊν  e^eiv.  Σ.  Καλώ?  an,  ώ  Σ., 
ήμΐν  (χοΐ.  δίΐ  δε  μη  (τοι  μονω  ταντα , 
αλλα  Κι'ιμυΙ — ξυνδοκαϊν. 

II.  μη  άναδυου  τα  ώμοΧογημινα] 

‘  Do  not  shrink  from  what  you 
have  agreed  to.’  Cp.  Horn.  II. 
13.  225  '  Ovre  tls  όκνω  Εικωη 
άνδυβται  πο\(μου  κακοΰ.  Euthyd. 
302  Ε  :  Ουκ  sort  γάρ  μ  οι  ανα- 
δυσιί. 


Ι4·  ίπισκηφΐί  αΰτώ]  ‘  Will  he 
found  to  impugn  him.’  The 
verb  άπισκήπτίΐν,  to  accuse  of 
murder  or  false  witness  (φόνον, 
φΐνδυμαρτυρίων),  is  commonly 
found  in  the  middle  voice,  be¬ 
cause  the  accuser  in  such  cases 
is  generally  an  interested  party. 
The  passage  of  Aeschines  contr. 
Timarch.,  formerly  quoted  in 
support  of  the  active,  is  found 
to  have  the  middle  in  the  best 
MSS.,  and  Wohlrab  tries  to 
substantiate  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  here,  while  Schanz  writes 
όπισκηφίτ  αυτω  from  conjecture. 
Neither  is  really  necessary. 

x  7.  ραη#άη6ΐϊ]  There  is  a  stress 
upon  the  word,  preparing  for 
what  follows. 
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‘  To  learn  is 
to  become 
wiser.  To 
be  wise  is 
to  know. 


*  What, 
then,  is 
Know¬ 
ledge  V 


ΘΕΑΙ.  3 Έγωγε .  p 

ΣΩ.  Και  των  περί  αστρονομίαν  re  καί  αρμονίας  d 
καί  λογισμούς ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐΐροθνμουμαί  γε  δη. 

5  ΣΩ.  Kat  γάρ  βγω,  ώ  παϊ,  παρά  γε  τούτον  καί  παρ 
άλλων ,  ονς  αν  οίωμαί  τι  τούτων  επαίειν.  άλλ’  όμως , 
τά  μεν  άλλα  εγω  περί  αυτά  μετρίως,  μικρόν  δε  τι 
απορώ ,  δ  μετά  σου  τε  καί  τώνδε  σκεπτεον.  καί  μοι 
λεγε·  άρ  ου  το  μανθάνειν  εστί  το  σοφώτερον  γίγνε- 
ίο  σθαι  περί  δ  μανθάνει  τις ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  γάρ  ου  ; 

ΣΩ.  Σοφία  δε  γ  οίμαι  σοφοί  οι  σοφοί. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Nat. 

ΣΩ.  Τούτο  δε  μων  διαφέρει  τι  επιστήμης  ;  ε 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον ; 
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ΣΩ.  Ή  σοφία,  η  ονχ  άπερ  επιστήμονες ,  ταντα 
και  σοφοί; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τι  μην; 

ΣΩ.  Τα  or  of  ά.ρα  επιστήμη  καί  σοφία ; 


20  ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Tour  αύτδ  τοίνυν 

2.  των  περ'ι  αστρονομίαν]  ‘  Α- 

stronomy,  and  what  relates  to 
it.’ 

4·  Προθυμοΰμαί  ye  5ij]  1 1  cer¬ 
tainly  do  my  endeavour.’  He  is 
more  modest  about  these  higher 
subjects. 

5.  παρά  ye  τούτον]  ye  (the 
MS.  reading)  may  he  defended  : 

‘  certainly  when  I  have  such  a 
master,  referring-  to  προθνμοΰ- 
μαι:  "although  τε,  the  correction 
of  Heindorf,  which  is  supported 
by  the  version  of  Ficinus,  per¬ 
haps  reads  more  harmonious¬ 
ly;  and  the  change  is  slight. 
Cp.  Crat.  384  E. 


εστίν  ο  απορώ  και  ον  δυ~ 

6.  άλλ’  όμως,  τα  μεν  Άλλα  .  . 
μικρόν  δε  τι  απορώ]  For  the 
parataxis  cp.  Eep.  2.  367  E: 

Και  eya  αχούσα?,  dei  μεν  δη — · 
ηγάμην,  αταρ  ουν  κα'ι  τότε  πάνυ  ye 
ησθην. 

7·  For  the  ironical  μικρόν 
τι  cp.  Charm.  154  Η. 

I  6.  άπερ  επιστήμονες,  ταντα  κα'ι 
σοφοί]  For  the  indefinite  plural 
cp.  Georg.  457  C:  ού  βαδίως 
δύνανται — διορισάμενοι  προς  άλλή- 
λονς  οντω  διαλνεσθαι  τάς  σννον- 
σίας.  And  for  the  sense  cp. 
Xen.  Mem.  4.  6.  7  :  *o  Spa 
επίσταται  ίκαστος,  ταντα  κα'ι  σοφός 
iariv , 


Μ5· 
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Ρ·  τ45·  ναμαι  λαβεΐν  ικανώς  παρ'  εμαντώ,  'Κπιστη μη  ο  τίποτε 
ρ.  146.  τυγχάνει  ον.  άρ  ούν  δη  εχομεν  λεγειν  αυτό ;  τί 
φάτε ;  τις  αν  ημών  πρώτος  ε'ίποι ;  ό  Se  άμαρτών, 
καί  ός  αν  άε\  άμαρτάνη,  καθεδείται,  ώσπερ  φασίν  οι 
παίδες  οΐ  σφαιρίζοντες ,  ονος.  ός  δ'  αν  περιγενηται  5 
αναμάρτητος ,  βασιλεύσει  ημών  καί  επιτάξει  ο  τι  άν 
βονληται  άποκρίνεσθαι.  Τι  σιγάτε-,  ον  τί  που,  ώ 
Θεόδωρε,  βγω  υπό  φιλολογίας  άγροικίζομαι,  προθυ- 
μουμενος  ημάς  ποιησαι  διαλεγεσθαι  κα\  φίλους  τε 
καί  προσηγόρους  άλλήλοις  γίγνεσθαι ;  ,c 

β  ΘΕΟ.  Η κιστα  μεν,  ώ  Ίώκρατες,  τό  τοιουτον  άν 
είη  άγροικον,  άλλα  τών  μειράκιων  τι  κελευε  σοι  άπο- 
κρίνεσθαι.  εγώ  μεν  γάρ  άηθης  της  τοιαΰτης  δια¬ 
λέκτου,  και  ονδ'  αύ  συνεθίζεσθαι  ηλικίαν  εχω.  τοΐσδε 


Τ .  λαβεΰ>  ίκαυώί]  ‘  To  grasp 
adequately/  ‘  To  get  a  clear 
conception  of.’ 

λαβεΐν  Ικανώς  παρ'  εμαυτω] 
Phileb.  50  D  :  Λαβόντα  δε  τούτο 
παρά  σαντω  άφίΐναί  με,  κ,τ.λ. 

3·  ό  δε  .  .  άμαρτά 107]  ‘  But  lie 
who  makes  a  blunder,  or  who¬ 
ever  is  in  error  from  time  to 
time.’ 

4.  καΑδεΐται  .  .  ovos  ]  Schol. 
Τών  ovv  παιζόντων  ταϋτα  τούς  μεν 
νικώντας  βασιλείς-  ε καλούν ,  και  ο  τι 
άν  προσετάττον  τοις  αΧλοις  νπη- 
κουον,  τους  δε  ηττωμενους  όνους. 

Cp.  Hor.  Ερ.  ι.  ι.  59:  ‘At 
pueri  ludentes,  Rex  eris,  aiunt, 
Si  recte  facies.’  ‘  Mant.  Prov.  1 . 

34  :  βασιλεύς-  η  ovos'  rjyovv  νικών 
η  ηττώμενος.  ’  Wohlrab. 

9.  ιμιάς]  So  the  Bodleian 
MS.  Others  (including  Ces.) 
have  υμάς  by  a  common  error. 
The  first  person  is  obviously 
more  in  keeping  with  the  ur¬ 
banity  of  Socrates. 

I  Ο.  προσηγόρους]  The  active 


and  passive  meanings  are  com¬ 
bined.  ‘  Mutually  conversable.’ 
Cp.  Republic  8.  546  C :  Παντα 
προσηγορα  και  ρητά  προς  ίίλΧηΧα 
άπάφηναν.  There  is  possibly  an 
allusion  to  the  mathematical 
meaning  here  :  ‘  to  make  you 
friends,  and  bring  you  into 
relations  with  one  another.’ 
Cp.  Republic 7.  534  Β:  ’Αλόγους- 
όντας  ώσπερ  γραμμής ,  and  the 
phrases  Σύμφωνα  καί  ποτάγορα, — 
" Ομοια  κα'ι  ποτάγορα,  in  later  Py¬ 
thagorean  writings. 

11.  μίν  is  omitted  in  T. 

12.  τών  μειράκιων  n]  Steph. 
conj.  τινά,  which  is  also  found 
as  a  correction  in  one  MS.,  but 
cp.  Euthyd.  277  D  :  Τνούς  βαπ- 

τιζόμενον  το  μειράκιου,  βον\όμενος 
αναπανσαι  αυτό. 

13.  διαλέκτου]  ‘Conversation,’ 
with  something  of  the  more 
technical  meaning  of  ‘  abstract 
discussion.’  Cp.  Republic  5. 
454  A:  ”E  ριδι,  ου  διαλεκτω , 
προς  αλλήλυνς  χρώμενοι. 


A  pause. 
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Thesetetus 
is  at  length 
encouraged 
to  attempt 
an  answer. 

‘  Geometry 
and  other 
branches  of 
education, 
shoe-mak- 
ing  and  the 
other  use¬ 
ful  arts,  all 
and  each 
of  these  is 
know¬ 
ledge.’ 

But  these 
are  many 
and  vari¬ 
ous;  know- 


<5e  7Γ ράποι  re  αν  τούτο  καί  ί τολν  πλ elov  67 τιδιδοΐζν'  Ρ· 
τω  γάρ  οντι  η  veoTps  els  παν  Ιπίδοσιν  βχβι.  αλλ 
ωσττ€ρ  ηρζω,  μη  άφίβσο  του  QeaiTr/του,  αλλ  βρωτα. 

ΣΩ.  Ά Koveis  δη,  ώ  θ eour^re,  a  Aeyet  θ εοδωρος, 

5  ώ  άπιστάίν,  ως  e/ώ  οίμαι,  οντβ  συ  βθβλησβις,  ovre  c 
θάμις  7 rep)  τα  τοιαΰτα  άνδρί  σοφω  Ιπιτάττοντι  veco- 
Tepov  a-neSeiv.  άλλ’  βύ  καί  yevvaiws  eme-  τί  σοι  δο- 
K€L  eivai  Ιπιστημη  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλα  χρη,  ώ  Έωκρατβς,  €7Γ6ΐ.δη7Γ€ρ  ύμβΐς 
ίο  κeλeυeτe.  πάντως  yap,  αν  tl  καί  άμάρτω,  ίπανορ- 
θωσβτβ. 

ΣΩ.  ΠαίΊ;  μίν  ουν ,  αν  7 rep  ye  οΐοί  re  (bpev . 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Δο/cet  τοίνυν  μοι  καί  ά  παρά  θeoδωpoυ  αν 
τις  μάθοι  άπιστη  μαι  eivai,  γeωμeτpίa  re  καί  άς  νυν  δη 
1 5  συ  διηλθ€ς,  καί  αύ  σκυτ ατομική  re  καί  α\  των  άλλων  ο 
δημιουργών  τάχναι,  πάσαί  re  καί  έκαστη  τούτων,  ούκ 
άλλο  τι  η  Ιπιστημη  eivai. 

ΣΩ.  Τενναίως  ye  καί  φιλοδωρως,  ώ  φί Ae,  %ν  αΐτη- 
6eis  πολλά  δίδως  καί  ποικίλα  αντί  άπλοΰ. 


2.  επ ίδοσιν  εχει]  Rep.  7.  53 6 
D  :  Σόλωνι  yap  ου  πειστεον,  ώί 
γηρασκων  τις  πολλά  δυνατοί  μαν- 
θάνειν,  αλλ  ήττον  ή  τρεχειν,  νέων 
δ(  πάντα  oi  μεγάλοι  και  οί  πολλο'ι 
πόνοι, 

3·  νΊ  άφ'ιεσο  του  θεαιτήτον , 

άλλ’  φώτα]  Cp.  Lack.  184  C  : 

Χρι;  3  οπερ  σοι  if-  αρχήν  ελεγον, 
και  Σωκράτη  τόνδε  μη  άφιεναι,  αλλά 
δεϊσθαι  συμβουλεύει  ν.  Rep.  g. 

449  0. 

5— 7·  άπιστε ΐν,  ‘to  disobey;’ 
απειθεΐν,  ‘  to  be  disobedient.’ 
g.  ούτε  θέμα  .  .  νεώτερον  άπει- 

θειν]  Instead  of  making  άπισταν 
depend  on  θέμα,  a  new  clause  is 
introduced  expressing  the  par¬ 
ticular  points  in  this  disobedi¬ 


ence  which  make  it  unlawful. 
The  like  change  occurs  often  in 
Plato,  and  is  part  of  the  fulness 
of  his  style.  See  above,  144 
B  :  "Ωστε  θαυμάσαι,  κ.τ.λ.,  and 
note. 

10.  πάντωί  yap,  κ.τ.λ.]  These- 
tetus  is  not  yet  alive  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  subject.  He  is 
sure  that  Theodorus  and  So¬ 
crates  have  entire  command 
of  it. 

1 4 — 1 7  ·  επιστημαι  .  .  επιστήμη ] 

Thesetetus  does  not  distinguish 
between  ‘  sciences  ’  and  ‘  sci¬ 
ence.’  Grammatically,  the  va¬ 
riation  is  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  singular  ίκάστη . 

1 8.  Τενναίιύί  ye]  Referring  to 
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ρ.  146.  ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  τί  τούτο  λε 'γεις,  ω  Σωκρατες; 

ΣΩ.  ’Ισω?  μεν  ούδεν'  ό  μεντοι  οίμαι,  φράσω. 
όταν  λεγης  σκυτικην ,  μη  tl  άλλο  φράζεις  η  επιστη- 
μην  υποδημάτων  εργασίας  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούδεν.  5 

ε  ΣΩ.  Τί  δ’  ,  όταν  τεκτονικήν ;  μη  τι  άλλο  η  επι¬ 
στήμην  της  των  ξύλινων  σκευών  εργασίας ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούδε  τούτο. 

ΣΩ.  Ονκουν  εν  άμφοϊν,  ού  εκατερα  επιστήμη, 
τούτο  ορίζεις;  ίο 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Τδ  δ’  επερωτηθεν,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  ού  τούτο  ην, 


ledge  is  one 
and  simple. 
To  enume¬ 
rate  is  not 
to  define. 
This  is  il¬ 
lustrated. 


ev  και  yewaias  above,  and  to 
Theodorus’s  praise,  supr.  144  D. 

19.  ποικίλα]  Either  ‘a  rich 
variety  of  things/  or  ‘  many 
complex  notions  for  one  simple 
one/  The  analysis  of  terms 
which  follows  points  rather  to 
the  latter  meaning ;  hut  the 
former  is  more  natural,  and  is 
supported  by  comparing  Phile- 
bus  12  C  (at  the  opening  of 
the  dialogue) :  Την  δί  ήδονην  οΐδα 
ως  e στι  ποικίλοι/.  .  .  .  ί'στι  yap 
aKoveiv  pev  ούτως  απλώς  ev  τι,  μορ- 
φας  δί  δήπου  παντοίας  λληφε  και 
τινα  τρόπον  άνομοίας  αλληλων. 
The  two  objections  (πολλά,  ποι¬ 
κίλα)  are  discussed  in  the  re¬ 
verse  order.  See  below :  τίνων 
.  .  όπόσαι,ΐίρωτόν  ye  που  .  .’’E? retro 
ye  πον,  κ.τ.λ. 

ι.  Πώί  τί]  What  (τί),  and 
with  what  meaning  (πως).  Cp. 
Soph.  201  E:  Πώς  τί  τοντ 
elπeς ;  onep  ωήθην,  κ.τ.λ.  Some 
editors  interpunctuate  in  all 
such  cases  (πώς;  τί,  κ.τ.λ.).  But 
the  Greek  idiom  often  combines 
two  interrogations  in  a  single 
clause. 


2.  *Ισωϊ  pev  ουδόν)  Sc.  λόγω, 
‘  perhaps  I  am  talking  non¬ 
sense.’ 

δ  μόντοι  οίμαι]  Sc.  λόyeιv. 

3.  σκυτικψ ]  This  is  said  to 
have  differed  from  σκυτοτομική 
(above) ;  and  the  change  of 
word  is  an  instance  of  Plato’s 
love  of  variety  (cp.  supr.  C : 
άπιστ6Ϊν  .  .  .  άπιιθο'ιν) .  Perhaps 
the  one  was  a  generic,  the  other 
a  specific  term.  At  least  they 
do  not  exclude  each  other  in 
Plato.  See  Rep.  2.  374  B : 

Ή  ουν  σκυτικης  δίΐ  μάλλον  κηδe- 
σθαι  rj  πoλeμικr|ς ;  Οίδαμώς.  ’Λλλ’ 
άρα  τον  σκυτοτόμον,  κ.τ.λ.  II). 
ΙΟ.  6θ I  C:  Ποιήσει  δί  ye  σκυ¬ 
τοτόμος  και  χαλκός  ;  .  .  .  ουδ  ό 
ποιησας  ο  Τ€  χαλ^υς  και  ό  σκν- 
τ£ ΰς  ; 

όταν  .  .  φpάζeις~]  ‘  You  express 
by  the  term  “  shoemaking.”  ’ 

12.  To  δ’  όπ eρωτηθόv)  ‘  But 
what  I  went  on  to  ask  you.’  Cp. 
supr.  p.  16.  1.  3,  μη  άφίeσo,  κ.τ.λ. 
τό  δό  y  όρωτηθόν  is  a  MS.  con¬ 
jecture  (‘  τό  δί  ye,  t  mg.  τό  δί  ye 
epaiT7jdiV,Yind.suppl.7.’Schauz). 
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τίνων  ή  επιστήμη,  ούδβ  δπόσαι  τινίς.  ου  γαρ  άριθμή-  ρ·  μ6 
σαι  αύτας  βουλομενοι  ηρομεθα,  αλλα  γνώναι  επιστή¬ 
μην  αυτό  ο  τι  ποτ "  εστιν.  ή  ουδεν  λέγω 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ\άνυ  μεν  ούν  δρθως. 

5  ΣΩ.  Σκεψαι  δή  και  τάδε,  εί  τις  ή  μας  των  φαύλων  ρ·  Γ47 
τι  και  προχείρων  εροιτο,  οίον  περί  πηλού,  ο  τί  ποτ 
εστίν,  εϊ  αποκριναίμεθα  αύτω  πηλός  δ  των  χντρεων 
και  πηλός  δ  των  ίπνοπλαθών  καί  πηλός  δ  των  πλιν- 
θουργών,  ονκ  αν  γελοίοι  είμεν  ; 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Ίσως. 

ΣΩ.  ΥΙρώτον  μεν  γε  που  οίόμενοι  συνιεναι  εκ  τής 
ήμετερας  αποκρίσεως  τον  ερωτώντα,  όταν  ε’ίπωμεν 


1.  τίνων  ή  επιστήμη,  ουδέ  όπο- 

σαι  Tivts]  The  first  answer  of 
Meno  to  the  question,  ‘  What  is 
virtue  1’  is  exactly  analogous  to 
this  of  Theaetetus  about  know¬ 
ledge.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  generalize,  he  enumerates 
the  several  kinds  of  virtue. 
Men.  7  I  E  :  ’Ανδρος  αρετήν  .  .  . 
γυναίκας  αρετήν  .  .  .  παιδος  αρετή, 
κ.τ.λ.  Socrates  replies  (Men. 
7  2  A) :  Πολλή  yi  tlvl  ευτυχία 
ε'οικα  κεχρήσθαι,  ώ  Μένων ,  εί  μίαν 
ζητών  αρετήν  σμήνος  τι  άνεύρηκα 
αρετών  παρά  σοι  κείμενων,  κ.τ.λ. 
The  whole  passage  should  he 
compared  with  this.  See  also 
Lach.  1 9 1 ,  192,  where  Socrates 
finds  a  similar  difficulty  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  respondent  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  general  notion, — 
and  Soph.  240,  where  Thesete- 
tus  is  again  entrapped  into  a 
similar  mistake  in  defining  the 
word  ε’ίδωλον. 

2.  επιστήμην  αΰτά]  Hep.  472 
C  :  ’Εζητονμεν  αυτό  τε  δικαιοσύνην 
οΐόν  έστι. 

5·  £ί  τιϊ  ημάς — εί  άποκριναί- 
μεθα]  For  the  double  εί  comp. 


Rep.  331  C  :  ΕΪ  τις  λάΙ3οι  παρά 
φίλου  άνδρος  σωφρονονντυς  όπλα, 
εί  μανε'ις  άπαιτοί,  κ.τ.λ. 

των  φαύλων  τι  και  προχείρων] 

‘  Some  trivial  and  obvious  mat¬ 
ter.’ 

8.  ιπνοπλαθών ]  For  this,  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  κοροπλα- 
θών  has  been  substituted  in  the 
margin  of  some  MSS.,  for  the 
sake  of  the  uniformity  which 
Plato  avoided.  See  below,  note 

on  κοροπλαθών,  p.  1 9.  1.  I. 


II.  οίόμενοι  συνιεναι ]  Cp. 
Rep.  505  C  :  E ί  όνειδίζοντες  γε 
ότι  ούκ  ΐσμεν  το  αγαθόν,  λέγουσι 
πάλιν  ώς  είδύσι"  φρόνησιν  γάρ  αυτό 
φασιν  είναι  αγαθόν ,  ώς  αϋ  συνιέντων 
ημών  ο  τι  λέγουσιν,  επειδάν  το  τού 
αγαθού  φθέγξωνται  όνομα.  Soph. 
244  λ:  Τί  ποτέ  βούλεσθε  σημαί- 
νειν  όπόταν  ον  φθέγγησθε ;  W e 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a 
further  stage  of  the  same  ab¬ 
surdity  at  the  end  of  the 
dialogue,  p.  210  A:  Και  παν- 
τάπασί  γε  ενηθες,  ζητούντων  ημών 
επιστήμην,  δόξαν  φάναι  ορθήν  είναι 
μετ'  επιστήμης  ε’ίτε  διαφορότητος 


είτε  οτουονν. 
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1 47·  πηλός,  είτε  ό  των  κοροπλαθών  προσθεντες  είτε  άλλων 
β  ώντινωνούν  δημιουργών,  η  ο’ίει  τις  τι  συνίησί  τίνος 
ονομα,  ό  μη  οίδε  τι  όστιν  \ 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούδαμώς. 

ΣΩ.  Ούδ’  άρα  επιστήμην  υποδημάτων  συνιησιν  ό  5 
επιστήμην  μη  ειδως. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  γάρ. 

ΣΩ.  Έκυτικην  άρα  ου  συνιησιν  ός  άν  επιστήμην 
άγνοη,  ουδό  τινα  άλλην  τέχνην. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ”Κστιν  ούτως.  ίο 

ΣΩ.  Γ ελοία  άρα  η  άι τόκρισις  τω  όρωτηθεντι  όπι¬ 
ο  στημη  τί  όστιν,  όταν  άποκρίνηται  τέχνης  τίνος  ονομα. 
τίνος  γάρ  επιστήμην  αποκρίνεται,  οΰ  τουτ  ό  ρωτηθείς. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Έοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  ’Έτ τειτά  γό  που  όζον  φαυλως  καί  βραχεως  15 
άποκρίνασθαι  περιέρχεται  άπεραντον  οδόν,  olov  καί 
εν  τη  του  πηλού  όρωτησει  φαύλόν  που  καί  απλούν 


1 .  εΐτε  6  των  κοροπλαθών  προσ- 
θevτeς'\  It  is  in  Plato’s  manner 
to  surprise  us  with  a  fresh  ex¬ 
ample  at  each  step  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
one  already  adduced.  Rep.  3. 
333  B  :  "Ώσπερ  6  κιθαριστικός, 
κ.τ.λ.  Prot.  3 1  2  D  :  'Ώσπερ  6 
κιθαριστής,  κ.τ.λ.,  and  in  this 
dialogue,  p.  1 6 1  D  :  Βατράχου 
•γυρίνου.  169  B  '.  Συ  δε  κατ 
'Ανταίον,  κ.τ.λ.  iy8  D:  Ουχ  η 
του  κιθαριστον.  1 90  C  :  Ύγιαι- 
νοντα  ή  μαινόμενον. 

2.  ή  οϊει  τις  τι]  τ'ις  is  made 
oxytone  here  because  of  τι  fol¬ 
lowing.  o’ifi  is  parenthetical, 
and  therefore  does  not  affect 
the  position  of  the  enclitics. 
For  the  sense  cp.  Men.  80 

D  :  Και  τίνα  τρόπον  ζητήσεις,  2) 
Σώκρατ(ς,  τούτο,  ό  μη  οίσθα  το 
παράπαν  ο  τι  εστι. 


1 2 .  όταν . ,  όνομα ]  ‘  When  he 
gives  as  an  answer  the  name 
of  a  particular  art.’  The  ac¬ 
cusative  is  cognate. 

Ig.  ’’Επειτα  ye  που]  This 
ought  strictly  to  refer  to  the 
illustration  :  to  which  the  sen¬ 
tence  presently  returns.  But 
Socrates  had  reverted  to  the 
main  subject  in  the  preceding 
instances. 

16.  περιέρχεται  απέραντου  οδόν] 
Ar.  Met.  3.  1007  a  :  ’Αδύνατον 
άπειρό  y  οντα  τα  συρβ(βηκότα  δι- 
άλθάίν'  ή  ουν  άπαντα  όκλθίτω  ή 
μηθίν. 

17.  ε’ν  τη  τοΰ  πηλόν  ε’ρωτήσει] 

For  the  form  of  reference  with 
ev  cp.  Thucyd.  1.  9  :  'Εν  τοΰ 
σκήπτρου  rrj  παραδόσει,  Phlleb. 
3  3  B  :  ’Εν  τ';  παραβολή  των  βίων. 
The  frequency  of  this  idiom 
perhaps  assists  the  genitive 
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Tliesetetus 
perceives 
that  the 
answer  re¬ 
quired  is 
analogous 
to  a  geo¬ 
metrical 
expression ; 


ε'ιπεΐν  on  γη  νγρώ  φυραθεΐσα  πηλός  αν  ειη,  το  δ'  Ρ·  Μ7· 
οτου  εαν  γαίρειν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ραδίου,  ώ  Σεοκρατες,  νυν  γε  ουτω  φαίνε¬ 
ται·  άταρ  κινδυνεύεις  έρωταν  οιον  και  αυτοϊς  ημΐν 
5  εναγχος  είσηλθε  διαλεγομενοις,  εμοί  τε  και  τερ  σερ 
όμωνυμερ  τουτερ  Σωκράτει.  d 

ΣΩ.  Τδ  ποιον  δη,  ώ  θ εαιτητε·. 


πηλού,  which  is  descriptive 
rather  than  objective.  ‘  In  the 
question  of  the  clay.’ 

1.  πηλοί  αν  fir;]  Either,  (i) 
‘earth,  if  tempered  with  mois¬ 
ture,  will  be  (αν  €Ϊη)  mud,’  or 
(2),  ‘  moistened  earth  would 
seem  to  be  (αν  e’fy)  the  definition 
of  mud.’ 

2.  οτου  is  masculine  (supr. 
A  B),  although  τινό r  above  (p. 
1 9,  1.  1 3)  was  neuter. 

3.  vw  ye  οοτω]  ‘  Now  as  you 
put  it.’  So  far  Thesetetus  has 
appeared  wholly  unfamiliar  with 
the  conception  of  a  universal 
notion.  But  Socrates’  illustra¬ 
tion  reminds  him  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  simplicity  of  geo¬ 
metrical  expressions.  And  thus 
he  finds  a  clue  in  what  he 
knows  to  the  new  labyrinth  of 
inquiry  into  which  Socrates 
invites  him.  Mathematical 
ideas,  being  the  first  pure 
abstractions  obtained  by  the 
mind,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
guide  it  to  the  contemplation 
of  abstractions  generally.  So 
at  least  thought  Plato  :  Ilep. 
7.  522-531.  On  the  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  such  illustrations 
see  Hegel,  Gesch.  d. Phil.  (1840) 
P·  1 97  :  ‘A  number  of  Plato’s 
dialogues  are  intended  merely 
to  produce  the  consciousness 
of  a  general  notion,  which  we 
possess  without  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  it.  Hence  his  dis¬ 


cursiveness  has  often  the  effect 
of  tediousness  to  us.’ 

In  reading  what  follows,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by 
the  ancients,  arithmetic  was 
studied  through  geometry.  If 
a  number  was  regarded  as  sim¬ 
ple,  it  was  a  line.  If  as  com¬ 
posite,  it  was  a  rectangular 
figure,  whether  plane  or  solid. 
To  multiply  was  to  construct  a 
rectangle,  to  divide  was  to  find 
one  of  its  sides.  Traces  of  this 
usage  still  remain  in  terms  like 
square,  cube,  common  measure, 
but  the  method  itself  is  obso¬ 
lete.  Hence  it  requires  an  effort 
to  conceive  of  the  square  root, 
not  as  that  which  multiplied 
into  itself  produces  a  given 
number,  but  as  the  side  of  a 
square,  which  either  is  the 
number,  or  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  which  is  the  number. 
The  use  of  the  Arabic  notation 
and  of  algebra  has  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  in  expressing  and  con¬ 
ceiving  the  properties  of  num¬ 
bers  without  reference  to  form. 

6.  Σωκράνει]  Young  Socrates 
becomes  the  respondent  in  the 
Politicus.  To  introduce  him 
here  by  name  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  Plato.  Haber’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  cancel  this  word,  and 
M eyapol  supr.  1 42  B,  is  surely 
erroneous.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  blur  the  outlines  which  Plato 
has  made  distinct. 


Ρ·  Μ7· 
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ΘΕΑΙ.  Ylepi  δυνάμεων  τι  ήμΐν  θβόδωρος  ode 
eypacpe,  της·  re  τρίποδος  πίρι  καί  πβντέποδος  άπο- 
φαίνων  δτι  μηκβι  ον  ζνμμετροι  τη  ποδιαία,  καί  οντω 


I.  Περί  δυνάμεών  τι,  κ.  τ.  λ.] 

See  Eucl.  Β.  ίο.  Deff.  3-1 1  : 

Εΰ$είαι  δυνάμει  σύμμετροί  είσιν,  ό¬ 
ταν  τα  απ’ αυτών  τετράγωνα  τώ  αύτω 
χωρίω  μετρητοί.  ’Ασύμμετροι  δε, 
όταν  τοΐς  απ’  αυτών  τετραγώνου  μη¬ 
δέν  ενδέχεται  χωρΐον  κοινόν  μέτρον 
γενέσθαι.  Τούτων  υποκειμένων  δεί- 
κνυται  οτι  τη  προτεθείση  ευθεία 
νπάρχουσιν  ευθείαι  πΧηθει  άπειροι 
ασύμμετροι  αί  μεν  μήκει  μόνον,  αί 
δε  κα'ι  δυνάμει,  (ν.  1.  σύμμετροι  καί 
ασύμμετροι, αί  μεν  μήκει  και  δυνάμει, 
αί  δε  δυνάμει  μόνον.}  Κ αλείσθω  οΰν 
ή  μεν  προτεθείσα  ευθεία  ρητή.  Και 
αί  ταύτη  σύμμετροι,  είτε  μήκει  καί  δυ¬ 
νάμει,  ε’ίτε  δυνάμει  μόνον,  ρηταί.  Αί 
δε  ταυτη  ασύμμετροι,  αΧογοι  καΧεί- 
σθωσαν.  Και  το  μέν  από  τής  προτε- 
βείσης  ευθείας  τετράγωνον,  ρητόν. 
Και  τα  τούτω  σύμμετρα,  ρητά.  Τά 
δε  τούτω  ασύμμετρα,  ίΐλογα  καΧεί- 
σθω.  Καί  αί  δυνάμει >αι  αυτά,  άΧο- 
γοι'  εί  μέν  τετράγωνα  ε’ίη,  αυταί  αί 
πΧευραί,  εί  δε  ετερά  τινα  εύθύγραμ- 
μα,  αί  ίσα  αυτοίς  τετράγωνα  ανα- 
γράφουσαι.  Ή.  7·  ι7·  *9  '  Τε- 
τράγωνος  αριθμός  έστιν  ό  ισάκις 
ίσος,  ή  ό  υπό  δυο  ίσων  αριθμών 
περιεχόμενος.  *Οταν  δε  δυο  αριθμοί 
π οΧΧαπΧασιάσαντες  άΧΧήΧους  ποι- 
ώσί  τινα,  ό  γενόμενος  επίπεδος  κα¬ 
λείται πΧευραί  δε  αυτού  οί  ποΧΧα- 
πΧασιάσαντες  άΧΧήΧους  αριθμοί. 
Prop.  2 1  :  To  ύπδ  ρητών  δυνάμει 
μόνον  συμμέτρων  ευθειών  περιεχομε- 
νον  ορθογώνιον  άΧογόν  έστι.  καί  η 
δυναμένη  αυτό  αΧογός  έστι.  Κ α- 
Χείσθω  δε  μέση. 

δυνάμεων ]  In  mathematical 
language  δυνάμεις,  or  ‘  powers/ 
are  commonly  understood  to  be 
the  squares,  cubes,  etc.,  of  sim¬ 
ple  quantities.  And  the  word 
has  been  so  interpreted  here. 


But  it  is  not  clear  that  in  Plato’s 
time  this  point  of  terminology 
was  fixed.  And  on  comparing 
148'A  it  would  rather  seem  that 
δύναμις  is  here  an  abbreviation 
for  ή  δυναμένη  γραμμή  εύίΙεΐα,ΐ.βΑο 
speak  arithmetically, not  (ι)  the 
‘power  ’  but  ( 2)  the  ‘root/and  the 
same  term  is  presently  limited 
by  Thesetetus  and  young  So¬ 
crates  to  irrational  roots.  Cp. 
Eucl.  B.  7.  Deff. :  Έκ  δύο  ονο¬ 
μάτων  πρώτη,  δευτέρα,  etc.  από¬ 
τομη  πρώτη,  δευτέρα,  etc.  This 
explanation  suits  the  context 
best.  But  the  question  is  not 
one  of  much  consequence.  For 
just  as  the  sides  of  the  squares 
which  ai'e  equal  to  3,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17  are 
δυνάμει  σύμμετροι,  the  squares 
themselves  may  be  described  as 

μήκει  ασύμμετροι  τή  ποδιαία,  1.  β. 

having  irrational  sides. 

2.  H.  Schmidt,  who  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  by  Schanz,  has 
deleted  the  comma  which  was 
placed  after  πεντέποδος  in  pre¬ 
vious  editions. 

3.  τή  ποδιαία]  Sc.  (l )  δυνάμει, 
or  (2)  ευθεία  : — the  unit  of  mea¬ 
surement  for  integer  quantities. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  line 
=  -y/i  or  1  is  incommensurable 
with  the  line=  V 3. 

Π.  Schmidt  takes  τή  ποδιαία 
(δυνάμει)  for  an  instrumental 
dative,  ‘  commensurable  by  the 
“  unit.”  ’  This  is  less  natural 
than  ‘commensurable  with  uni¬ 
ty/  and  particularly  awkward  if 
δύναμις  is  the  square.  For  how 
can  a  square  be  the  measure  of 
a  line  1  If  the  words  τή  ποδιαία 
were  cancelled  as  a  gloss,  they 


i.e.  simple 
and  com¬ 
prehensive. 
He  relates 
the  disco¬ 
very  of  the 
integral 
and  poten¬ 
tial  root. 
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κατα  μίαν  εκάστην  προαιρούμενος  μέχρι  της  επτακαι-  ρ·  Μ7· 
δεκάποδος ·  εν  δε  ταντη  πως  ενεσχετο.  ημϊν  ονν  εισ- 
ηλθε  τι  τοιοΰτον,  επειδή  άπειροι  το  πλήθος  αι  δυνά¬ 
μεις  εφαίνοντο,  πειραθηναι  ξυλλαβεΐν  εις  εν,  οτω 
5  πάσας  ταυτας  προσαγορεΰσομεν  τάς  δυνάμεις.  ε 

ΣΩ.  ?Η  καί  ευρετε  τι  τοιοΰτον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έ  μοιγε  δοκού  μεν.  σκοπεί  δε  κα\  συ. 

ΣΩ.  Λ  eye. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Tof  αριθμόν  πάντα  δίχα  διελάβομεν.  τον 
ίο  μίν  δυνάμενον  ίσον  ισάκις  γίγνεσθαι  τω  τετραγωνω 


could  be  more  easily  spared 
than  many  phrases  which  have 
been  excised  by  recent  editors. 

The  square  root  of  2  was 
also  incommensurable  with  the 
unit-line.  But  this  had  been 
already  proved  in  the  familiar 
theorem  about  the  side  and  the 
diameter  of  a  square,  and  was 
therefore  passed  over  as  already 
known. 

The  sides  of  the  square  could 
easily  be  found  through  the 
familiar  relation  between  the 
hypotenuse  and  the  other  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
Thus,  the  diameter  of  1  =  X' 2. 
The  hypotenuse  οΐ  V  2  and 
V 1  =  λ/ 3.  And  so  on. 


the  construction  is  κατά  σννεσιν, 
as  if  it  were  eipeiv,  οτω,  κ.τ.λ. 
‘  To  generalize  and  find  an  ex¬ 
pression  whereby  we  should 
embrace  them  all.’  Cp.  Soph. 
Philoct.  341  :  Τοιγαροΰν  το  σόν 
φράσον  I  αυθιςπάΧινμοι  πράγμ’,  οτω 
σ’  ΐννβρισαν.  Charm.  1 66 Β:  ’Επ’ 
αυτό  ηκίΐς  ipev νων,  ο τωδιαφίριι  πα¬ 
σών  των  Ιπιστημων  ή  σωφροσύνη. 

9>  Tor  αριθμόν  παισα]  For 
this  collective  use  of  αριθμός 
cp.  Phsed.  104  A:  eH  τριάς  καί 
πεμπτάς  καί  ο  ημισυς  τοϋ  αριθμού 
άπας.  Soph.  238  A  :  ’Αριθμόν 
δ/)  τον  ξυμπαντα. 

ίο.  δυνάμενον^  TJsed  here  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  without  any 
reference  to  δυνάμεων  above. 

’ίσον  ισάκις  γίγνεσθαι]  I.  e.  to 
be  made  as  a  square  number, 
which,  as  Euclid  says,  is  ό  Ισάκις 
ίσος,  η  6  υπό  δυοϊν  ίσων  αριθμών 
π€ρκχόμενος.  ‘  To  arise  by  the 
multiplication  of  equal  num¬ 
bers.’  Such  technical  abbre¬ 
viations  hardly  admit  of  strict 
grammatical  analysis.  But  this 
formula  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  apposition  of  parts  to 
the  whole.  Cp.  infr.  148  A: 

Αδύνατος  ίσος  Ισάκις  γίγνεσθαι, 
κ.τ.λ.  193  C  :  Δί£ιά  (Ις  αριστερά, 
and  note. 
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ρ.  ΐ47·  το  σχήμα  άπεικάσαντες  τετράγωνόν  τε  καί  Ισόπλευρον 
προσείπομεν. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  ευ  γε. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τον  τοίνυν  μεταζυ  τουτου,  ών  καί  τά 
ρ.  148.  τρία  καί  τά  πεντε  καί  πας  ός  αδύνατος  ’ίσος  Ισάκις  $ 
γενεσθαι,  άλλ’  η  πλείων  ελαττονάκις  η  ελάττων 
πλεονάκις  γίγνεται,  μείζων  δε  καί  ελάττων  αεί  πλευρά 
αυτόν  περιλαμβάνει ,  τω  προμηκει  αύ  σχηματι  άπεικά- 
σαντες  προμηκη  αριθμόν  εκαλεσαμεν. 

ΣΩ.  ΚαΛλίστα.  αλλά  τί  τό  μετά  τούτο  ;  το 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Όσαί  μεν  γραμμαί  τον  Ισόπλευρον  καί 
επίπεδον  αριθμόν  τ ετ ραγών ιζουσι,  μήκος  ωρισαμεθα, 
οσαι  δε  τον  ετερομηκη ,  δυνάμεις ,  ως  μηκει  μεν  ου 


I.  τετράγωνόν  τε  και  ισόπλευρον) 
The  expression  is  amplified  and 
varied  for  the  sake  of  non-ma- 
thematical  readers. 

9—13.  προμηκη  .  .  έτερο  μήκη) 
These  terms  were  distinguished 
by  the  later  Pythagoreans. 
NicomachuS  says  that  έτερομήκης 
αριθμός  has  one  factor  greater 
than  the  other  by  x,  προμήκης 
by  more  than  1. 

12.  τετραγωνίζουσι)  ‘Formas 

their  squares/  This  use  of 
τετραγωνίζειν  IS  enough  to  show 
that  geometrical  terminology 
xvas  not  yet  fixed.  See  the 
notes  on  δυνάμεων  .  .  προμηκη  .  . 
έτερο  μήκη. 

13.  οσαι  δε  τον  έτερομήκη\  DC. 
τετραγωνίζουσι.  See  Eucl.  2.14· 

ως  μήκει  μεν  οΰ  Συμμέτρους 
εκείναις ,  τοΐί  δ’  έπιπέδοις  ά  δυναν- 
ται  ]  Translate  either,  (1)  ‘not 
commensurable  with  the  former 
in  linear  measurement,  but  in 
the  superficial  content  of  their 
squares,’  or  (2  )  ‘  not  commensur¬ 
able  with  them  in  linear  mea¬ 
surement,  while  they  are  mu¬ 


tually  commensurable  in  the 
surfaces  of  which  they  are 
severally  roots.’  I.  e.  the  lines 
which  are  (or  stand  for)  the 
irrational  roots  are  not  com¬ 
mensurable  with  the  integral 
roots  or  with  unity  (τη  ποδιαία), 
but  their  squares,  being  inte¬ 
gers,  have  a  common  measure. 
They  are  commensurable  not  in 
themselves, but  in  their  squares, 
that  is,  they  are  potentially 
commensurable  ( δυνάμει  μόνον 
σύμμετροι).  For  the  construction 
α  δένονται  comp,  at  δννάμεναι  αυτά 
in  the  Deff.  of  Euclid  quoted 
above;  also,  Eucl.  10.  22  :  'H 
δυναμένη  αυτό.  It  remains  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  one  set  of  roots 
( δυνάμεις )  or  both  ai'e  the  no¬ 
minative  to  δΰνανται ,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  whether  το ΐς  έπιπέδοις 
refers  ( 1 )  only  to  oblong  number, 
or  (2)  to  both  oblong  and  square 
number.  The  former  alternative 
may  be  adopted  as  the  simpler  ; 
although  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  accurate  expression. 
Instead  of  enumerating  all  the 


9Λ 
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Συμμέτρους  εκείναις,  τοΐς  δ’  επιπέδοις  α  δυνανται'  και  ρ.  ι 48- 
7 τερ\  τα  στερεά  άλλο  τοιοΰτον. 

ΣΩ.  ” Αριστά  γ  ανθρώπων ,  ώ  παΐδες’  ώστε  μοι 
δοκεϊ  δ  Θεόδωρος  ονκ  ένοχος  τοΐς  xj/ενδομαρτνρίοις 
5  εσεσθαι. 


irrational  roots,  which  seemed 
infinite,  they  conceived  the  idea 
of  finding  an  expression  which 
should  embrace  them  all.  They 
first  went  for  assistance  from 
arithmetic  to  the  less  abstract 
forms  of  geometry  (Ar.  Met. 
1.2:  A i  yap  εξ  έλαττόνων  άκρι - 
βέστεραι  των  εκ  προσθέσεως  λεγο¬ 
μένων,  υιόν  αριθμητική  γεωμετρίας}. 
Here  they  at  once  found  a 
generalization.  All  numbers 
which  can  be  produced  by  equal 
integers  they  called  square  num¬ 
bers.  The  rest,  formed  of  un¬ 


equal  factors,  they  called  ob¬ 
long.  The  roots  of  the  former 
can  be  measured  by  unity,  the 
roots  of  thelatter  cannot,  though 
the  numbers  themselves  can. 
Hence  a  general  distinction, 
and  a  simple  nomenclature. 
The  roots  of  square  numbers 
they  called  μήκη,  i.  e.  μήκει  σύμ¬ 
μετροι,  commensurable  in  whole 
numbers,  the  roots  of  oblong- 
numbers,  δυνάμεις,  i.  e.  δυνάμει 
μόνον  συμμέτρους.  And  similar¬ 
ly,  in  regard  to  solid  quantity, 
i.  e.  the  cube  roots  of  numbers. 


4 

In  other  words,  ώ  16  =  4  or  16  =  4  ; 

and  4  =  1-,.z·3'4·  =  the  line  forming  one  of  its  sides. 
On  the  other  hand 


3.464 


6 

6 

=  3.464  or  12=  2 

|  and  2| 

—  3. 

464 

and  3.464  =  I-·2·3··,  which  is 
not  commensurable  with  the 
side  of  the  former  square,  al¬ 
though  the  squares  are  com¬ 
mensurable.  The  boys  ended 
with  the  term  with  which  they 
started;  and  yet  they  had 
gained  much  :  they  saw  now 
as  one,  what  they  had  seen  as 
many ;  as  a  whole,  what  they 
had  seen  as  infinite ;  and  this 
by  limiting  the  application  of 
the  term  and  distinguishing 
the  thing  from  that  with  which 
they  had  confused  it.  In  like 


manner  an  advance  is  made 
towards  a  true  conception  of 
knowledge,  when  we  have  distin¬ 
guished  it  from  sense  and  from 
true  opinion,  although  we  fail  to 
define  it  as  it  is  in  itself. 

4.  ουκ  ένοχος  το~ις  ψευδομαρ- 
τνρίοις  εσεσθαι]  ‘Will  not  be 
found  guilty  of  perjury.’  Cp. 
SUpr.  1 45  C,  ονδ fly  έπ ισκήψει, 
and  note.  The  article  refers 
to  what  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  feminine  form 
ψευδομαρτυριών  is  Used  ill  Legg. 
II.  937  B. 
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Ρ·  ΐ48·  ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  μην ,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  ο  ye  έρωτας  7 repl 
έπιστήμης ,  ουκ  αν  δυναίμην  άποκρίνασθαι,  ωσττϊρ 
7 repl  του  μήκους  καί  της  δυνάμβως'  καίτοι  συ  ye  μοι 
δο^ΐς  τοιουτόν  τι  ζητ€ΐν'  ωστ€  πάλιν  αϋ  (fiaiveTai 
^υδης  δ  θ€οδωρος.  5 

c  ΣΩ.  Τι  δαί ;  el  ae  προς  δρόμον  έπαινών  μηδ€ν\ 
οΰτω  δρομικω  άφη  των  νέων  έντβτυχηκόναι,  eh α  δια- 
θόων  του  άκμάζοντος  και  ταχίστου  ηττηθης,  ήττάν  τι 
άν  olei  αληθή  τόνδ ’  έπαινόσαι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούκ  eγωγe.  ίο 

ΣΩ.  Άλλα  την  άπιστή  μην,  ωσι rep  νυν  δή  άγω 
eheyov,  σμικρόν  τι  olei  eivai  e^eopeiv  καί  ου  των  πάντη 
άκρων  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  N?)  τον  ΔΓ  'άγωγο  και  μάλα  ye  των  άκρο- 
τάτων.  *5 


ΣΩ.  Qappei  τοίνυν  ι repl  σαυτω  καί  τι  οίου  θεό- 
d  δωρον  λ eyeiv,  προθυμήθητι  δί  παντί  τροπω  των  τ€ 
άλλων  πόρι  καί  έπιστήμης  λαβάίν  λόγον,  τί  ποτ€ 
τυγχάνει  ον. 


3·  και]  τε  καί  Τ. 

7·  δια0<των]  Running  a  course. 
Comp.  Prot.  335  E  :  N vv  δ’  εσ- 

τ'ιν  ώσπ ερ  av  el  δεοιό  μου  K ρισωνι 
τώ  'Ιμεραίω  δρομεί  άκμάζοντί  (πε¬ 
ι τθαι ,  η  των  δολιχοδρόμων  τω  η  των 
ήμεροδρόμων  διαθείν  τε  καί  επεσθαι. 

9·  άληθη  is  cognate  or  adver¬ 
bial  accusative,  asinMenex.242 
D  :  "Οτι  οϋκ  άληθη  αμφισβητούν. 

II.  ώσπερ  νυν  δτ}]  Λ  iz.  above, 
145  D  :  2 μικρόν  δε  τι  απορώ. 

I  2 .  των  πάντη  Άκρων  ]  The  Bodl. 
MS.  has  Ακριβών,  with  an  accent 
over  the  a,  and  a  dot  over  each 
of  the  letters  «,  β.  Άκρων  is 
required  by  the  words  which 
follow.  Cp.  Lach.  192  C  :  Τών 

πάνυ  καλών  πραγμάτων  ηγεϊ  συ 
άνδρίαν  είναι  J  Εύ  μεν  ονν  \σθι  ο  τι 


τών  καλλΐστων.  The  mistake 
perhaps  originated  in  not  per- 
eeiving  that  Άκρων  is  masculine. 
‘  Knowledge  is  no  trifling  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  out,  but  it  belongs 
to  men  every  way  complete ;  ’ 
i.  e.  not,  like  the  runner,  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  thing  only. 

14.  και  μάλα  ye  τών  ακροτήτων] 
1  Most  certainly,  to  men  com¬ 
plete  in  the  highest  degree.’ 
The  superlative  of  Άκρος,  sum¬ 
mits,  is  a  kind  of  double  su¬ 
perlative.  Cp.  Legg.  10.  906 
B  :  Τών  παντάπασιν  άκροτάτων 
δεσποτών. 

I  7  ·  προθνμήθητβ  Supr.  I  45  D. 

1 8.  επιστήμης  is  governed 
partly  by  περί,  but  chiefly  by 
λόγον. 


But  he 
fears  that 
the  ques¬ 
tion  about 
knowledge 
is  not  so 
easy. 


Socrates 
still  urges 
him. 
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He  an¬ 
swers  that 
he  has  tried 
ineffectu¬ 
ally  before ; 
but  is  still 
anxious, 

‘  This  is  a 
sign,  dear 
lad,  that 
there  is 
something 
in  you,  and 
that  you 
ought  to  be 
made  to 
feel  the 
power  of 
my  art. 
You  have 
heard  that 
I  am  a 
strange 
fellow,  but 
you  were 
not  aware 
that  I  prac¬ 
tised  my 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Yl  ραθυμίας  μεν  βνεκβν,  ω  Έωκρατες,  φα-  Ρ· 


νειται. 


ΣΩ.  'Ίθι  δη·  καλώς  γαρ  άρτι  υφηγησω ·  πειρώ 
μιμούμενος  την  περί  των  δυνάμεων  αποκρισιν ,  ώσπερ 
5  ταύτας  πολλας  ουσας  ενι  ειδει  περιελαβες,  ουτω  καί 
τας  πολλας  επιστημας  ενί  λογω  προσειπεΐν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  ευ  ίσθι,  ώ  Ίώκρατες ,  πολλάκις  δη  ε 
αυτδ  επεχείρησα  σκεφασθ αι,  άκουων  τας  παρα  σου 
άποφερομενας  ερωτήσεις'  αλλα  γαρ  ουτ  αυτός  δυ- 
ιο  ναμαι  πεΐσαι  εμαυτδν  ώ?  Ικανώς  τι  λέγω,  ουτ  άλλου 
άκουσαι  λεγοντος  ούτως  ώς  συ  διακελευει·  ου  μεν  δη 
αϋ  ούδ'  άπαλλαγηναι  του  μελειν. 

ΣΩ.  'Υΐδίνεις  γάρ,  ώ  φίλε  θεαίτητε,  διά  το  μη 
κενός  άλλ’  εγκυμων  είναι. 


I.  ΐΐροθνμίας  .  .  ενεκεν]  Cp. 
Phgedr.  272  C  :  Π ειρώ  Χεγειν  .  . 
"Ενεκα  μεν  .  .  πείρας  Ζχοιμ'  αν. 
Polit.  304  λ  :  ΤΙείρας  μεν  τοίνυν 
ενεκα. 

3·  καΧως  γαρ  Άρτι  ίφηγήσω] 

Comp.  Gorg.  455  D  :  λυτός  γαρ 

καΧώς  νφηγήσω.  νφηγεΐσθαι  is 
sometimes  ‘  to  set  a  pattern/ 
as  in  writing  or  drawing.  Pep. 
3.  403  E,  Legg.  10.  890  C. 

5-  ενί  ειδει  περιεΧαβες  .  .  εν'ι  λο¬ 
γω  προσειπεΐν]  The  processes  of 
generalizing  and  of  defining  or 
naming,  although  more  clearly 
distinguished  here  than  supr. 
147  D  (συλλα/3  tiv  els  ev  .  .  οτω 
προσαγορεΰσομεν),  ai'e  still  consi¬ 
dered  as  different  aspects  of  the 
same  thing. 

8.  άκοΰων  .  .  ερωτήσεις]  Thus 
it  is  indicated  that,  although 
this  is  the  first  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Thesetetus  and  Socrates, 
the  curiosity  of  the  youth  had 
been  previously  awakened. 
Those  whom  Socrates  had  puz¬ 
zled,  had  puzzled  their  com¬ 


panion  in  turn.  See  Apol.  23 
C,  Symp.  215  D. 

12.  μελειν]  The  reading  is 
doubtful.  μελειν  has  on  the 
whole  the  best  authority;  but 
the  reading  of  the  Scholiast, 
ευρεΐν,  which  is  found  on  the 
margin  of  several  MSS.,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  have  been  origin¬ 
ally  a  gloss,  agrees  better  with 
μελλειν.  There  is  an  idea  of 
uneasiness  in  μελειν  which  suits 
well  with  the  context.  And 
although  ούδ’  άπαλλαγηναι  του 
μελλειν  (sc.  ίκανως  τι  Χέγειν )  1S 
sufficiently  Greek,  yet  ‘  to  get 
rid  of  a  care  ’  is  a  simpler 
notion  than  ‘  to  get  rid  of 
an  incipient  act.’  For  μεΧειν 
used  personally  comp.  Aesch. 
Ag.  37°  ·  βροτων  άξιοΰσθαι 
μεΧειν.  Soph. Electr.  342  :  Κείνου 
Χαθέσθαι  τής  δε  τικτούσης  μεΧειν 

(where  it  may  be  impersonal, 
as  perhaps  here).  Eur.  H.  F. 

7  7  2  :  ©foi  θεο'ι  των  αδίκων  μεΧονσι. 

I  3.  Ώδίνειςγάρ]  Rep.  6. 49°Β  · 
Και  ουτω  Χήγοι  ωδΐνος,  πριν  δ'  ον. 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 


η 


ρ.  148.  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ou/c  οίδα ,  ω  Έωκρατας·  ο  μέντοι  πέπονθα 
λέγω. 

ρ.  ΐ49·  ΣΩ.  ΕίΥα,  ω  καταγέλαστα ,  ουκ  άκηκοας,  ώς  εγώ 
e Ιμι  νιος  μαίας  μάλα  γενναίας  τα  και  βλοσιοράς,  Φαι- 
ναρέτης ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ήδτ;  τουτό  γα  ηκουσα. 

ΣΩ.  Ay9a  και,  οτι  απιτηδαέω  την  αυτήν  τέχνην, 
άκί]Κοας ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο ύδαμώς. 

ςω.  Άλα’  6V  ίσθ’  οτι ·  μη  μέντοι  μου  καταίπης  ίο 
ττρος  τους  άλλους ·  λέληθα  γάρ,  ώ  εταίρα,  ταυτην 
αχών  την  τέχνην'  οι  δέ,  ατα  ουκ  αΐδότας,  τούτο  μαν 
ου  λαγουσι  ί ταρί  α μου,  οτι  δα  άτοπώτατός  οι  μι  καί 
ττοιώ  τους  ανθρώπους  άττοραϊν'  η  καί  τούτο  άκηκοας  ; 
β  ΘΕΑΙ.  Έ γωγα.  15 

ΣΩ.  Εί7τω  ούν  σοι  το  αίτιον  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τϊάνν  μαν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Έννόησον  δη  το  τταρί  τας  μαίας  ατταν  ως 
έχαι,  καί  ραον  μαθησαι  δ  βούλομαι,  οίσθα  γάρ  που 
ως  ονδαμία  αυτών  ατι  αύτη  κυίσκομάνη  τα  καί  τίκ-  2ο 


4·  μάλα  yevvaias  Τ€  και  βλο¬ 
συρός]  1  Truly  noble  and  va¬ 
liant,’  or  1  commanding,’  ‘  of  no 
common  or  feeble  mould.’ 

yevvaias]  ‘  Of  the  right  sort.’ 
β λοσνράς,  ‘  burly.’  Comp.  Rep. 
7·  535  Β  ·  Γ evvaiovs  re  και  βλοσυ¬ 
ρούς  τα  ήθη. 

1 3.  άτοπώτατος,  κ.τ.λ.  ]  ‘  That  I 
am  the  strangest  of  mortals, 
and  bring  men  to  their  wit’s 
end.’  ατοπώτατοΓ  is  the  very 
word  to  express  Socrates’  idea 
of  himself, — αυτόν  re  και  τούς  λό- 
yovs.  Symp.  2  I  5  A  :  Οΰ  yap  τι 
ράδιογ  την  σήν  άτοπίαν  ώδ  ’όχοντι 
(νπόρως  κα'ι  όφίξής  καταριθμήσαι. 
άτοπώτατός  elpi  και  ποιώ  τούς 


ανθρώπους  άποριίν ]  Comp.  Men. 
79,80  :  ”Η κουον  pev  eya>ye  κα'ι  πριν 
avyyeveaOai  σοι  οτι  συ  ovbev  άλλο 
ή  αυτός  Te  anopeis  κα'ι  τους  άλλους 
ποαίς  άπορύν.  .  .  κα'ι  δοκ€Ϊς  μοι 
παντελώς ,  el  del  τι  κα'ισκώφαι ,  ομοιό¬ 
τατος  eivai  τό  re  eiSos  καί  τάλλα 
τούτη  τη  πλατ e ία  νάρκη  τη  θαλατ- 
τία.  This  whole  passage  is  at 
least  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
MS.  reading  άτοπώτατος,  as  of 
Stallbaum’s  conjecture,  άπορώ- 
τατος,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  former  part  of  it.  Men 
thought  Socrates  a  strange 
beinm  because  he  made  them 

o  / 

discontented  with  themselves. 


mother’s 

trade. 


‘  Consider 
the  mid- 
wives;  they 
have  once 
had  chil¬ 
dren,  but 
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are  now 
past  the 
age.  They 
have  thus 
experience 
of  child¬ 
birth  and 
are  also 
such  as  the 
virgin 
Goddess 
approves. 
They  per¬ 
ceive  the 
state  of 
those  they 
meet  with. 
They  can 
arouse  or 
allay  the 
travail  of 
a  patient : 
and  cause 
abortion 
when  they 
think  it 
meet.  They 
are  also 
naturally 
the  best 
match¬ 
makers. 


rover  a  άλλας  μαιενεται, 


άλλ'  αί  ηδη  αδύνατοι  τίκ-  ρ.  Μ9· 


re.iv, 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΥΙάνυ  μεν  ουν. 

ΣΩ.  Αιτίαν  δε  ye  τούτον  φασίν  είναι  την  ’ Άρτε - 

5  μιν,  δτι  άλοχος  ονσα  την  λοχείαν  ειληχε.  στεριφαις 
μεν  ονν  αρα  ονκ  εδωκε  μαιενεσθαι ,  οτι  η  ανθρώπινη  c 
φυσις  ασθενέστερα  η  λαβείν  τέχνην  ών  αν  η  άπειρος- 
ταϊς  δε  δι  ηλικίαν  άτόκοις  προσεταξε,  τιμωσα  την 
αυτής  ομοιότητα. 

ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Είκό?. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  καί  τάδε  είκός  τε  καί  αναγκαίον ,  τάς 
κυουσας  καί  μη  γιγνώσκεσθαι  μάλλον  υπό  των  μαιών 
η  των  άλλων ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ώάνν  γε. 

ΐ5  ΣΩ.  Καί  μην  καί  διδονσαί  γε  αί  μαϊαι  φαρμάκια 
καί  επάδονσαι  δννανται  εγείρειν  τε  τάς  ωδίνας  καί 
μαλθακωτερας,  αν  βονλωνται,  ποιεΐν,  καί  τίκτειν  τε  τ> 
δη  τάς  δνστοκονσας ,  καί  εάν  ν'εον  όν  δόξη  άμβλί- 
σκειν,  άμβλίσκονσιν  ; 


4·  Αϊτίαι/]  An  adjective 
agreeing  as  predicate  with 
"Apr (μιν.  ‘Artemis  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  this.’  Cp.  infr. 
150  E  :  Ύης  μίντοι  μακίας  6  θ(ός 
κα\  eyco  α'ίτιος. 

5.  αλοχοί]  Used  etymologi¬ 
cally,  as  if  from  d  priv.,  and 
λεγο?  or  Χοχινω. 

6.  dpa]  According  to  this 
tale.  Cp.  φααίν  supra. 

ή  ανθρώπινη  φΰσις,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘  It 

is  not  in  human  nature  to  be¬ 
come  skilful  where  it  is  not 
experienced.’  This  point  is 
dropped  in  the  comparison  : 
unless  Plato  means  to  hint  that 
the  art  of  Socrates  was  super¬ 
human. 

8.  άτοκου]  Bodl.  p.m.  άτοπου. 


The  correction  is  by  a  recent 
hand. 

τιμωσα  την  αντης  ομοιότητα  ]  ‘In 
honour  of  their  resemblance  to 
herself.’  τιμωσα,  ‘  prizing.’  Cp. 
Symp.  1 7  9  D  :  Οντω  κα'ι  θ(θϊ  την 
περί  τον  έρωτα  σπουδήν .  .  ,  τι- 
μωσιν. 

1 5·  φαρμάκια]  TheDiminutive 
is  noticeable.  ‘  Gentle  reme¬ 
dies.’ 

17.  τικτΐΐν  re  8tj]  Sc.  ποκϊν. 
Cp.  Symp.  206  D  :  Σκυθρωπόν  τε 
(sc.  ylyverai)  κα'ι  Χυπονμινον  σν- 
σπαράται,  κ.τ.Χ. 

ΐ8.  νέον  όν]  Sc.  το  βρέφος,  said 
here  of  the  embryo,  ‘  At  an 
early  stage,’  i.  e.  before  abor¬ 
tion  is  dangerous.  Cp.  Hipp. 
de  Morb.  Mul.  §  3,  97  :  tHj< 
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ρ.  Ι49· 


Ε 


ρ.  Ι5°· 


ΘΕΑΙ.  "Εστι  ταντα. 

ΣΩ.  Άρ  ούν  ετι  καί  τοδε  αυτών  ησθησαι ,  ότι  καί 
προμνηστριαί  ε'ισι  δεινότατοι,  ώς  πάσσοφοι  ουσαι 
7 τερί  του  γνώναι  ποιαν  χρη  ποίω  άνδρί  συνουσαν  ώ? 
άρίστους  παΐδας  τίκτειν  ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ου  πάνυ  τούτο  οίδα. 

ΣΩ.  Άλλ’  ίσθ'  ότι  επί  τουτω  μεΐζον  φρονούσιν  η 
επί  τη  όμφαλητομία.  εννόει  γάρ·  της  αυτής  η  άλλης 
ο’ίει  τέχνης  είναι  θεραπείαν  τε  καί  Συγκομιδήν  των  εκ 
γης  καρπών  και  αύ  το  γιγνώσκειν  εις  ποιαν  γην  ποιον  ίο 
φυτόν  τε  και  σπέρμα  καταβλητεον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο υκ,  άλλα  της  αυτής. 

ΣΩ.  Et?  γυναίκα  δε,  ώ  φίλε,  άλλην  μεν  οίει  του 
τοιουτου,  άλλην  δε  Συγκομιδής  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουκουν  εικός  γε.  J5 

ΣΩ.  Ου  γάρ.  άλλα  διά  την  άδικόν  τε  και  άτεχνον 
Συναγωγήν  άνδρός  καί  γυναικός,  η  δη  προαγωγεία 
ονομα,  φεΰγουσι  καί  την  προμνηστικην  ά τε  σεμνοί 
ουσαι  αί  μαϊαι,  φοβουμεναι  μη  εις  εκείνην  την  αιτίαν 
διά  ταυτην  εμπεσωσιν.  επει  ταΐς  γε  όντως  μαιαις  2ο 
μόναις  που  προσηκει  καί  προμνησασθαι  ορθώς. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται. 


μηνιάιον  φθείρα  το  παιδίον,  where 

the  same  thing  is  spoken  of. 
(This  explanation  is  adopted 
by  Schaarschmidt,  1874,  and 
by  H.  Schmidt,  1877.)  Forthe 
ellipse,  which  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult,  cp.  infr.  p.  1 6 1  A,  τό  ye  σόν, 
SC.  κΰημα.  δννανται  is  lost  sight 
of  as  the  sentence  proceeds. 
The  subject  of  άμβλΐ 'σκονσιν 
(used  causatively)  is  still  ai 
μαϊαι. 

4·  ποιαν  χρή~\  ‘  AVhat  woman 
should  be  married  to  what  man, 
to  produce  the  noblest  off¬ 


spring.’ 

13.  Eis  γυναίκα  simply  repeats 
the  construction  of  els  ποιαν  γη v. 
In  such  cases  the  construction 
is  often  elliptical,  as  here. 

τον  roiourovj  Sc.  τον  ποιον 
σπέρμα  els  ποιαν  KaraP^Teov. 

16.  άδικόν  re  κα\  aTe\vov  ]  ‘Un¬ 
lawful  and  skill-less  contrary 
to  morality  and  nature.  So¬ 
crates,  according  to  his  wont, 
assumes  that  vice  is  simply 
ignorance,  so  that  ‘  vicious  ’ 
and  ‘unscientific’  are  convert¬ 
ible  terms. 


‘  They  are 
slow,  in¬ 
deed,  to 
acknow¬ 
ledge  the 
pride  they 
take  in 
this,  though 
they  bring 
people  to¬ 
gether  law¬ 
fully,  and 
not  unlaw¬ 
fully. 


SO 
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‘  My  art  is 
greater  still 


ΣΩ.  To  μίν  τοίνυν  των  μαιών  τοσοΰτον,  βλαττον  ρ.  150· 
του  δμου  δράματος,  ον  yap  Ίτροσβστι  γυναίων 
ivloTe  μβν  είδωλα  τίκτειν,  εστι  δ  οτβ  άληθινα,  τούτο  β 
δε  μη  ράδιου  είναι,  διαγνώναι.  ει  yap  ττροσην ,  ptyL- 
5  στον  τε  και  κάλλιστον  εργον  ην  αν  ταϊς  μαιαις  το 
κρινειν  το  αληθές  τε  καί  μη.  η  ούκ  οίει ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  "Εγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Ύη  δε  γ  βμη  τέχνη  της  μα ιενσεως  τα  μεν 


ι.  ΤΚαττον  δ«]  There  is  a 
slight  irregularity  in  the  an¬ 
tithesis,  occasioned  by  the 
stress  on  τοσοΰτον.  The  balance 
of  clauses  is,  however,  com¬ 
pleted  with  τή  δε  y  εμή,  κ.τ.λ. 

2.  του  εμού  δράματος^  It  is 
doubted  whether  δράμα  here 
and  infr.  169  B,  Bep.  5.  451  C, 
is  literal  =  ‘  function  ’  or  figura¬ 
tive  =  ‘  role.’  In  either  case  the 
unusual  word  (‘performance’ 
for  ‘  work’)  has  here  a  humor¬ 
ously  imposing  effect. 

8.  Trj  δε  y  (μ;]  τέχνη  της 
μαΐίνσΕωί]  For  the  well-known 
metaphor, which  is  nowhere  else 
so  completely  elaborated,  com¬ 
pare  Symp.  p.  206,  sqq.  (where 
Diotima  proceeds  to  explain  the 
mystical  expression  τόκος  iv 
καλώ)  κνοΰσι  γάρ,  εφη,  ώ  Σώκρατες, 
πάντες  άνθρωποι  κα\  κατά  το  σώμα 
κα'ι  κατά  την  ψυχήν,  και  επειδάν  εν 
τινι  ηλικία  γενωνται ,  τίκτειν  επιθυ¬ 
μεί  ημών  ή  φύσις.  τίκτειν  δε  εν  μεν 
αίσχρώ  ου  δύναται ,  εν  δε  τά  καλώ, 
εστι  δε  τοΰτο  θείον  το  πράγμα  κα'ι 
τοΰτο  εν  θνητά  οντι  τά  ζώο)  αθάνα¬ 
τόν  εστιν ,  ή  κύησις  κα'ι  ή  γεννησις. 
.  .  οθεν  δή  τά  κυοΰντί  τε  κα'ι  ήδη 
σπαργώντι  πολλή  ή  πτοίησις  γε- 
γονε  περ'ι  το  καλάν  διά  το  μεγάλης 
ωδίνος  απολυειντονεχοντα.  Ib.  209. 
τούτων  αΰ  όταν  τις  εκ  νέου  εγκύρων 
?/  την  ψυχήν  θείος  ων,  κ.τ.λ.  to  tile 

end  of  the  speech.  Bepub.  6. 


490  B  :  Ουκ  άμβ λΰνοιτο  ούδ’  άπο- 
λήγοι  του  έρωτος,  πρ'ιν  αυτού  δ  εσ- 
τιν  έκαστου  τής  φΰσεως  άψασθαι  ω 
προσήκει  ψυχής  εφάπτεσθαι  τού 
τοιούτου '  προσήκει  δε  συγγενεί'  ω 
πλησιάσας  και  μιγείς  τά  οντι  όντως, 
γεννήσας  νοΰν  και  αλήθειαν,  γνοίη 
τε  και  αληθώς  ζώη  και  τρέφοίτο  κα'ι 
οΰτω  λήγοι  ωδίνος,  πριν  δ’  ου.  So 
far  of  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  knowledge.  For  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
see  Phaedr.  276  E,  278  A :  Πολύ 
δ’,  οΐμαι,  καλλιών  σπουδή  περ'ι  αυτά 
γίγνεται,  όταν  τις  τή  διαλεκτική  τέχ¬ 
νη  χράμενο ς,  λαβών  ψυχήν  προσ- 
ήκουσαν,  φυτεύη  τε  κα'ι  σπείρη 
μετ'  επιστήμης  λόγους,  οί  εαυτό ίς 
τά  τε  φυτεύσαντι  βοηθείν  ικανοί , 
κα'ι  οϋχ'ι  άκαρποι  αλλά  εχοντες 
σπέρμα  .  .  δείν  δε  τούς  τοιοΰτους 
λο'γουϊ  αΰτοΰ  λεγεσθαι  οίον  νίείς 
γνησίους  είναι,  πρώτον  μεν  τον  εν 
εαυτά,  εάν  εΰρεθε'ις  ενή ,  επειτα  ε’ί 
τινες  τούτου  εκγονοί  τε  κα'ι  αδελφοί 
άμα  εν  άλλαισιν  άλλων  ψυχαίς  κατ’ 
αξίαν  ενεφυσαν.  For  the  theory 
of  teaching  and  learning  thus 
illustrated  see  Bep.  7.  518  B: 

Αεί  δή,  είπον,  ημάς  τοιόνδε  νομίσαι 
περ'ι  αυτών,  εί  ταΰτ’  αληθή,  τήν 
παιδείαν,  οΰχ  οίαν  τινες  ε  π  αγγελλό¬ 
μενοι  φασιν  είναι,  τοιαύτην  κα'ι  είναι, 
φασ'ι  δε  που  ουκ  ενούσης  εν  τή 
ψυχή  επιστήμης  σφείς  εντιθεναι, 
οίον  τυφλοίς  οφθαλμοίς  οψιν  εντι- 
θεντες,  κ.τ.λ. — where  it  occurs 
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τ5°·  άλλα  υπάρχει  όσα  εκείναις,  διαφέρει  δε  τω  τε  άνδρας 
άλλα  μη  γυναίκας  μαιευεσθαι  καί  τω  τάς  ψυχάς  αυ¬ 
τών  τικτουσας  επισκοπεϊν  άλλα  μη  τα  σώματα,  με- 
γ ιστόν  δε  τουτ  ενι  τη  ημετερα  τέχνη,  β ασανίζειν 
c  δυνατόν  είναι  παντί  τρόπω,  πότερον  είδωλον  και  5 
ψευδός  αποτικτει  του  νέου  η  διάνοια  η  γόνιμόν  τε  καί 
αληθές,  επεί  τοδε  γε  και  εμοί  υπάρχει ,  οπερ  ταΐς 
μαιαις ·  άγονος  ε'ιμι  σοφίας,  καΊ  οπερ  ηδη  πολλοί  μοι 
ώνείδισαν,  ώς  τους  μεν  άλλους  ερωτώ,  αυτός  δε  ουδεν 
άποκρίνομαι  περί  ούδενός  διά  τό  μηδέν  εχειν  σοφόν,  ίο 
άληθες  όνε ιδίζουσι.  τό  δε  αίτιον  τουτου  τάδε-  μαιευ- 
εσθαί  με  ό  θεός  άναγκάζει,  γεννάν  δε  άπεκώλυσεν. 


under  a  different  metaphor,  that 
of  the  cave. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  Platonic  from  the  real 
Socrates.  In  the  present  pass¬ 
age  they  are  indissolubly  blend¬ 
ed.  That  men  thought  Socra¬ 
tes  the  strangest  being,  and 
that  he  brought  them  to  their 
wit’s  end,  is  matter  of  fact. 
The  quaint  humour,  perhaps 
even  the  name  ‘  Son  of  a  Mid¬ 
wife,’  is  Socrates’  own.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  how 
far  the  theory  based  upon  his 
practice,  that  to  teach  is  not  to 
put  something  into  the  mind 
but  to  evolve  something  out  of 
it,  or  to  turn  the  mind  from 
darkness  to  light,  was  con¬ 
sciously  held  by  Socrates  him¬ 
self,  and  how  far  it  is  Plato’s 
theoiy  of  the  method  Socrates 
pursued.  It  receives  its  full 
development  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republic,  but  is  not 
there,  as  here,  combined  with 
the  Socratic  confession  of  ig¬ 
norance. 

3.  μέ-γιστον  δε  τοΰτ  fw]  ‘  But 


as  its  greatest  triumph  my  art 
comprises  this.’  δε  answers  to 
μεν  above,  the  former  δε  being 
parenthetical,  /xeyi στον  recalls 
μεγισπον  κα'ι  κάλλιστον  supra. 

g.  δυνατόν]  Sc.  τον  εχοντα  αυ¬ 
τήν. 

Είδωλον]  Comp.  Syrnp.  2 1 2  A, 
Bep.  7.  520  C.  (Prom  whence 
Bacon  probably  took  his  Idola.) 
Soph.  240  A,  264  B,  266  C. 

6.  αποτικτει ]  ‘  Is  delivered 

of.’  απο-  denotes  completion  or 
result,  as  in  άποσαφείν,  άποτε- 
Χευταν. 

7·  επε\  τάδε  ye]  ‘For  I  have 
the  same  previous  condition 
which  the  midwives  have,  in 
being  barren  of  wisdom.’  επεί 
implies  ‘  This  is  our  highest 
function,  for  like  the  midwives 
I  cannot  pretend  to  what  is 
higher  still,  viz.  original  pro¬ 
duction.’ 

12.0  θεός]  Who  presides  over 
my  art  as  Artemis  does  over 
that  of  the  midwives,  ό  θεός 
must  not  be  identified  with 
το  δαιμόνων,  though  they  are 
probably  connected  (see  below, 


than  theirs, 
for  it  is  ex¬ 
ercised 
upon  the 
minds  of 
men,  and  I 
can  also 
discern  the 
false  birth 
from  the 
true.  I  am 
childless  of 
discoveries, 
by  the  will 
of  the 
Deity 
whom  I 
serve  in 
this.  But 
those  we 
take  in 
hand,  how¬ 
ever  stupid 
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at  first, 
make  won¬ 
drous  pro¬ 
gress  and 
do  great 
things.  If 
they  leave 
me  too 
soon,  their 
minds  mis¬ 
carry:  un¬ 
less  they 
return  to 
me,  when, 
if  I  am 
permitted 
to  receive 
them,  they 
again  im¬ 
prove. 


ειμι  δη  ούν  αυτός  μεν  ού  πανυ  τις  σοφος,  ουδέ  τι  μοι  ρ. 
εστιν  εύρημα  τοιοντο  γεγονος,  της  εμης  ψυχής  eK~  D 
γονον  οι  δ'  εμοι  ζυγγιγνομενοι  το  μεν  πρώτον  φαί¬ 
νονται  ενιοι  μεν  και  πάνυ  άμαθεϊς,  παντες  δε  προιου- 
5  ( της  της  ζυνουσίας,  οισπερ  αν  ο  θεός  παρεικη,  θαυ¬ 


μαστόν  όσον  επιδιδόντες,  ώς  αύτοϊς  τ€  και  τοΐς  αλλοις 
δοκονστ  και  τούτο  εναργες  ότι  παρ’  (μου  ουδεν  πω- 
τ τότε  μαθόντες,  aλλ,  αυτοί  παρ  αυτών  πολλά  κα'ι 
καλα  ευ  ράντες  τε  καί  κατ  άγοντες,  της  μεντοι  μαιείας 


and  cp.  Apol.  40  Β  :  τό  τοΰ  θεοΰ 
σημάον),  but  belongs  rather  to 
the  belief  expressed  in  Apol.  2 1, 
2  3,  where  Socrates  speaks  of  his 
cross-questioning  as  a  Divine 
service,  because  occasioned  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi;  and  Phsed. 

85  B  :  ’Εγώ  be  κα\  αυτός  ήγοϋμαι 
όμόδονλος  eivai  τώι>  κύκνων  και 
ιερός  τον  αυτόν  θεοΰ,  i.  e.  sacred 
to  Apollo  the  god  of  the  true 
μουσική  (ib.  61  A:  'Ωϊ  φιλοσοφίας 
οΰσης  μεγίστης  μουσικής )  :  but 
here,  as  in  one  or  two  places 
of  the  Apology,  the  feeling  is 
generalized.  The  impression 
remains,  however,  that  Apollo’s 
part  herein  corresponds  to  that 
of  his  sister  Artemis. 

1.  Tisj  This  is  preferred  as 
the  Bodleian  reading,  τι,  the 
reading  of  T,  etc.,  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  right.  C.  Γ.  Herm. 
compares  Phsedr.  228  B  :  Ei  μή 

πάνυ  τις  ήν  μακρός. 

ουδέ  τί  μ  οι]  *  Nor  have  I 
had  such  a  prize  of  my  inven¬ 
tion  born  to  me,  the  offspring 
of  my  own  mind.’  Perhaps 
there  is  a  slight  play  upon  the 
word  ε ύρημα .  Compare  Soph. 
(Ed.  Tyr.  II07  :  Έ’ίθ'  6  Β ακχεΐος 
θεός  I  εύρημα  δεζατ  εκ  τον  )  Nt ιμφάν 
Ελικωνιδαν,  αίς  πλεΐστα  συμτταίζει ; 
but  the  primary  meaning  is 


‘  invention.’  Cp.  Phaedr.  2 78  A : 
Υίεΐς  γνησίους  .  .  εαυτού,  εαν  ενρε- 
θε'ις  evtj ,  and  ενρόντες  below. 

2.  εστιν  . .  γεγονός^  This  differs 
from  yeyovev  as  εχω  with  aor.  or 
perf.  partic.  differs  from  the 
perf.  act.  This  punctuation  is 
upheld  by  Burger,  De  Theset. 
47,  who,  however,  suggests  that 
γεγονός  may  be  interpolated. 
Most  editors  place  the  comma 
after  τοιοντο.  Cp.  Lach.  186  E  : 
Οϋτε  γαρ  ενρετής  ούτε  μαθητής  ου- 
δενός  .  .  .  γεγονέναι.  The  dior- 

thotes  of  the  Bodl.  MS.  has 
placed  a  comma  after  γεγονός, 
as  in  the  text. 

6.  Ατιδιδόντί s]  Sc.  φαίνονται. 

7·  κα'ι  τούτο  εναργες  δτι]  ‘And 
that  manifestly.’  τούτο,  sc.  ποι- 
οΰσιν  :  viz.  επιδιδόασιν. 

εναργες  δτι]  A  strengthened 
form  of  δήλον  οτι.  ‘  As  clear  as 
day.’  Plato  frequently  thus 
extends  an  idiom.  C.  F.  Her¬ 
mann,  Wohlrab,  and  Schanz 
agree  in  deleting  the  comma 
after  εναργες.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  κα'ι  ταντα 
is  more  usual  than  κα'ι  τούτο 
in  such  a  connexion.  The  Bodl. 
MS.  favours  the  punctuation  of 
the  earlier  editors. 

9.  εΰρόντες  τε  κα'ι  κατεχοντες] 

‘  Holding  as  their  own  dis- 
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ρ·  150.  δ  θεός  re  καί  εγώ  αίτιος,  ώδε  δε  δήλον  πολλοί  ηδη 
ε  τούτο  άγνοήσαντες  καί  Ιαυτούς  αΐτιασάμενοι,  έμού  δε 
καταφρονήσαμε,  ή  αύτοί  ύπ’  άλλων  πεισθεντες, 
άπηλθον  πρωϊαίτερον  του  δέοντος,  απέθαντες  δε  τά 
re  λοιπά  ε^ημβ λωσαν  δια  πονηραν  Συνουσίαν  και  τα  5 
νπ  εμού  μαιευθεντα  κακώς  τρε'φοντες  άπώλεσαν, 
ψευδή  και  είδωλα  περί  πλειονος  ποιησάμενοι  τού 
αληθούς,  τελευτωντες  δ  αυτοις  τε  καί  τόις  αλλοις 
1 '  I®1‘  εδοζαν  αμαθείς  είναι,  ων  εϊς  γεγονεν  ’ Αριστείδης  δ 

Λυσίμαχου  και  άλλοι  πανυ  πολλοί,  οις,  όταν  πάλιν  ίο 


coveries.’  Schanz  reads  καί  τε- 
Kovres,  which  is  found  iu  some 
inferior  MS.  authorities,  and 
may  possibly  he  right,  but  may 
also  be  due  to  corruption, 
through  the  accidental  omis¬ 
sion  of  καί,  or  to  MS.  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  v.r.  καί  εκόντες  rather 
points  to  this;  and  κατ€χοντ€ς 
gives  a  perfectly  good  sense, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  a 
man  feels  in  the  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  that  which  he  owes 
to  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers.  Those  who  left  So¬ 
crates  too  early  had  no  such  se¬ 
curity.  Wohlrab  quotes  Symp. 

175  D  :  Αή\ον  yap  on  εύρες  avrb 
καί  εχεις, 

3.  η  αυτοί  ύπ’]  *  They  left 
me,  whether  it  was  that  they 
despised  me,  or  were  themselves 
won  over  by  some  one  else.’ 
The  needless  emphasis  has 
given  rise  to  suspicion.  Hein- 
dorf  read  ή  αυτοί  η  (‘  of  their 
own  accord,  or  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  others’),  for  which 
there  is  slight  MS.  authority. 
Schanz  proposes  ή  αΰ,  where  αΰ 
is  still  more  superfluous  than 
the  minute  antithesis.  If  fj 
αυτο'ι  η  is  read,  the  clause  may 
be  either  joined  to  καταφρονή- 


aavres  or  (with  L.  Dissen  quoted 
by  Wohlrab)  to  άπηλθον.  The 
latter  is  more  probable. 

πεισθεντες]  ‘  Attracted,’  ‘  cap¬ 
tivated;’  cp.  Thucyd.  6.  54. 

4.  τά  .  . .  λοιπά]  ‘  What  more 
they  had  in  them.’  Cp.  infr. 
210  B. 

5.  έξη μβΚωσαν]  Cp.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1 37  :  Φροντίδ'  έξήμβ λωκας 
έξευρημέν ην  (where,  however,  the 
verb  is  used  causatively  as  above 
149  D,  άμβλίσκουσιν). 

διά  πονηραν  ξυνουσίαν ]  Symp. 
2  00  C  :  Τι κτειν  δ’  ίν  μεν  αίσχρώ  ού 
δΰναται,  iv  δε  τω  καλώ.  Cp.  infl’. 
1 5 1  A  Β.  The  image  of  μαιευτική 
is  merged  in  that  of  προμνηστι- 
κή.  The  word  ξυνεί ναι  expresses 
more  than  one  kind  of  inter¬ 
course. 

9.  'Αριστείδης  6  Λυσιμάχου ]  We 
read  of  the  introduction  of  this 
youth  to  Socrates  in  the  Laches, 
179  A:  Αυσιμ.  'ΐΐμίν  είσιν  υίεΐς 
οΰτοιι,  δδε  μεν  τοΰδε  .  .  .  εμάς  δε  αΰ 
οδε"  παππωον  δε  κα'ι  οΰτος  όνομα 
έχει  του  μου  πατρός,  ’  Αριστείδην  yap 
αύτον  καλοΰμεν.  Lysimachus  and 
Melesias  are  consulting  Nicias 
and  Laches,  in  the  presence  of 
Socrates,  about  their  sons,  Ari¬ 
stides  and  Thucydides. 
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‘  My  pa¬ 
tients  also 
are  in  tra¬ 
vail,  and 
my  art  can 
rouse  or 
allay  this 
pain.  And 
if  some 
come  to  me 
whom  I 
perceive 
not  to  need 
my  skill,  I 
give  them 
away  to 
Prodicus  or 
to  some 
other  ;  and 
in  this  de¬ 
partment 


ελθωσιν  δεόμενοι  της  εμης  ζυν  ουσίας  καί  θαυμαστό,  ρ.  15 1 
δρώντες,  ενίοις  μεν  το  γιγνόμενόν  μοι  δαιμόνων  άπο- 
κώλυα  ξυνεΐναι,  ενίοις  δε  Ια,  καί  πάλιν  ούτοι  επι- 
διδόασι.  πάσχουσι  δε  δη  οί  εμοί  ζυγγιγνόμενοι  καί 
5  τούτο  τ αυτόν  ταΐς  τικτούσαις·  ώδίνουσι  γάρ  καί  απο¬ 
ρίας  εμπίπλ ανται  νύκτας  τε  καί  ημέρας  πολύ  μάλλον 
η  εκεΐναι.  ταυτην  δε  την  ώδινα  εγείρειν  τε  καί  άπο- 
παυειν  η  εμη  τέχνη  δυναται.  καί  ούτοι  μεν  δη  ούτως,  β 
ενίοτε  δε,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  οί  αν  μοι  μη  δόξωσί  πως  εγ- 
ιο  κυμονες  είναι,  γνους  ότι  ούδεν  εμού  δέονται,  πάνν 
εύμενώς  προμνώμαι,  καί  ζυν  θεω  είπεΐν,  πάνυ  ίκανώς 
τοπάζω  of?  άν  ξυγγενόμενοι  οναιντο.  ών  πολλούς  μεν 
δη  εζεδωκα  Π ροδίκω,  πολλούς  δε  άλλοις  σοφοίς  τε 
καί  θεσπεσίοις  άνδράσι.  Τ αυτα  δη  σοι,  ώ  άριστε, 


1 .  θαυμαστό,  δρώντε r]  ‘  Show¬ 
ing  extraordinary  solicitude.’ 
‘  Going  on  their  knees  to 
me.’  Cp.  Apol.  35  A  :  'Εώρακά 
τινας  .  .  .  θαυμάσια  εργαζομένους,  ως 
δεινόν  τι  οίομένους  πείσεσθαι  εΐ 
άποθανοννται. 

2.  το  . .  δαιμοι/ιο!/]  Here,  as  al¬ 
ways,  not  commanding,  but  for¬ 
bidding  ;  and,  as  generally, 
neuter  and  impersonal.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
subject.  It  suits  well  with  the 
intensely  self- reflective  nature 
of  Socrates  (lost  sometimes  for 
whole  days  in  thought)  that  he 
should  pause  suddenly  on  the 
eve  of  doing  something,  with¬ 
out  being  able  (at  the  time)  to 
explain  to  himself  and  others 
the  motives  of  reason  or  feeling 
which  checked  his  impulse. 

3.  oaroi]  This  is  the  reading 
of  T  and  most  MSS.  The  Bod¬ 
leian  has  αυτοί,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  admissible,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  also  preferable  as  the  more 


difficult  reading.  1  In  some 
cases  I  am  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  the  men  themselves  im¬ 
prove.’  But  ούτοι  is  on  the 
whole  more  probable. 

7.  η  CKfirat]  T  has  ή  κείναι. 
Schanz  reads  η  ’κείναι. 

9·  jrtos]  Qualifying  μη  δόξωσι. 
‘  Whom,  somehow,  I  perceive 
not  to  be,’  etc. 

13.  Ε^'δωκα]  For  the  word 
cp.  Soph.  242  D  :  Δνό  δε  6T€pO£ 
ε ιτιών  (τα  όντα),  ίιγρόν  και  ξηρόν  η 
θερμόν  καί  ψυχρόν ,  συνοικίζει  τε 
αυτό,  καί  έκδίδωσι.  For  the  thing 
Cp.Lacll.  200D:  ΚανέγωτόνΝική- 
ρατον  τουτω  ηδιστα  έπιτρέποιμι,  εϊ 
εθεΧοι  οΰτος'  αλλά  γαρ  ίίΧΧονς  μοι 
εκάστοτε  συι άστησιν.  For  the 
ironical  hyjrerbole  in  θεσπεσίοις 
cp.  Euthyd.  289  E  :  Καί  γάρ  μοι 
οι  τε  ιινδρες  αυτοί  οί  Χογοποιοί,  όταν 
συγγενωμαι  αύτοΐς,  υπέρσοφοι,  ώ 
ΚΧεινία,  δοκουσιν  είναι  καί  αυτή  ή 
τέχνη  αϊτών  θεσπεσία  τις  καί 
ύψηΧή. 
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ρ.  1 5 1  ·  ενεκα  ΤΟνδβ  εμηκυνα,  V7T07TT€VC0V  σε,  ώσπερ  KOU  OLVTOS 
oUi,  ωδίναν  τι  κυούντα  ένδον,  προσφερου  ούν  πρός 
c  με  ως  προς·  μαίας·  υιόν  καί  αυτόν  μαιευτικόν,  καί  α  αν 
ερωτω,  προθύμου  όπως  οίός  τ’  εΊ,  ούτως  άποκρίνασθαι. 
και  εαν  αρα  ετκοπουμενος  τι  ων  αν  λεγης,  ηγησωμαι  5 
ειδωλον  καί  μη  αληθές,  είτα  ύπεξαιρώμαι  καί  απο¬ 
βάλλω,  μη  αγριαινε  ώσπερ  αί  πρωτοτόκοι  περί  τα 
παιδια.  πολλοί  yap  η  δη,  ώ  θαυμάσιε,  πρός  με  ουτω 
διετεθησαν,  ώστε  άτεχνώς  δάκνειν  έτοιμοι  είναι,  επει- 
δαν  τινα  λήρον  αυτών  αφαιρώμαι,  καί  ούκ  οίονται  ίο 
εύνοια  τούτο  ποιεΐν,  πορρω  όντες  τού  είδεναι  ότι  ούδείς 
d  θεός  δυσνους  ανθρωποις,  ουδ  εγω  δυσνοία  τοιούτον 
ουδεν  δρω,  αλλα  μοι  ψεύδος  τε  ζυγχωρησαι  καί  αλη¬ 
θές  αφανισαι  ουδαμώς  θεμις.  Πάλιν  δη  ούν  itj  άρχης, 
ώ  θεαιτητε,  ο  τί  ποτ  εστίν  επιστήμη,  πειρώ  λεγειν  15 
ώς  δϊ  ουχ  οίος  τ  εί,  μηδεποτ  είπης.  εάν  yap  θεός 
εσελΎ]  και  ανορι(ττ},  οιος  τ  εσει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αλλά  μεντοι,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  σού  γε  ουτω 
παρακελευομενου  αισχρόν  μη  ου  παντί  τρόπω  προθυ- 
ε  μείσθαι  ό  τί  τις  εχει  λεγειν.  δοκεΐ  ούν  μοι  ό  επιστά-  2ο 
μενός  τι  αϊσθάνεσθαι  τούτο  ο  επίσταται,  και  ως  γε 
νυνί  φαίνεται,  ούκ  άλλο  τί  εστιν  επιστήμη  η  αί- 


σθησις. 

1 .  ώσπερ  και  αυτός  οιει]  Cp. 
supr.  148  D  Ε  :  ’Αλλ’  ευ  ’ίσθι 

.  .  .  πεπονθα  λέγω. 

2.  προσφερου ]  Charm.  165 
Ή :  Σύ  μεν  ως  φάσκοντος  εμού 
είδεναι  περί  ων  ερωτώ  προσφέρει 
πρός  με. 

6.  f?ra]  Cp.  Apol.  23  C: 

Πολλάκυ  εμε  μιμούνται,  είτα  επι- 
χειροΰσιν  άλλους  εξετάζειν. 

ύπεξαιρώμαι ]  The  MSS.  have 
υπεξαίρωμαι,  Bekk.  corr.  See 
below,  αφαιρώμαι,  where  T  and 
B  pr.  have  αφαιρώμαι. 


αποβάλλω]  υποβάλω  B. 

10.  τινα  λήρον~\  Some  ‘  barren 
stuff.’ 

ο’ίονταί\  Plutarch  in  quoting 
this  passage  reads  οΐονταί  με. 

11.  ουόεϊς  θεός\  And  therefore 
not  the  presiding  genius  of  my 
Art. 

18.  σοΰ  γε]  I.  e.  ‘  You,  whom 
I  respect  so  highly.’ 

2  2.  επιστήμη  . . .  α’ίσθησις^  The 
term  αίσθησις  is  more  simple 
and  more  extensive  than  any 
one  by  which  it  could  be  ren- 


D  2 


too  I  sel¬ 
dom  fail. 
Take  cou¬ 
rage  then, 
and  be  not 
angry  if  I 
put  aside 
your  first¬ 
born  as  not 
worth  rear¬ 
ing.  I  am 
guided  in 
this  also  by 
the  Deity, 
who  desires 
your  good.’ 


Theastetus 
now  ven¬ 
tures  to 
answer, 

I.  Know¬ 
ledge  is 
Sensation. 

1.  ‘Why, 
Protagoras 
meant  this 
when  he 
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said,  “The 
Man  the 
Measure  of 
what  is.” 
I.e.  What 
appears  to 
me,  is  real 
to  me. 


ΣΩ.  Eu  γε  καί  γενναίως,  ώ  7 ταυ  χρη  yap  ούτως  ρ·  I51 
άποφαινόμενον  λ eyetv.  αλλα  φ^ρε  δη  αντ0  κοινή 
σκεψωμεθα ,  γόνιμον  η  ανβμιαΐον  τυγχάνει  ον.  αίσθη- 
σις,  φης,  ετηστημη ; 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Κινδυνεύεις  μεντοι  λογον  ου  φαυλον  ειρη- 


dered  in  English  or  any  mo¬ 
dern  language,  in  which  the 
notion  of  the  five  senses  has  be¬ 
come  fixed.  ‘  Sense-perception’ 
is  too  definite  for  it  here.  See 
below,  156  B  :  Ai  μεν  ούν  αισθή¬ 
σεις  τα  τοιάδε  ήμϊν  έχουσιν  ονόματα, 
όψεις  τε  κα'ι  ακοα'ι  και  οσφρήσεις 
και  ψύξεις  και  καύσεις  κα'ι  ή 0 oval 
γε  δη  κα'ι  λΰπαι  και  επιθυμ ίαι  καί 
—  φόβοι,  κ.  τ.  λ.  Perhaps  1  to  see 
and  feel  is  to  know,’  is  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  what 
Thesetetus  means.  But  ‘  feel¬ 
ing’  has  ethical  associations 
which  must  be  excluded  here. 
The  German  word  ‘  Sinn  ’  pre¬ 
sents  a  nearer  parallel. 

Before  reflection  begins,  our 
individual  impressions  are  those 
of  which  we  are  most  conscious 
and  most  certain.  And  sub¬ 
jective  certainty  is  the  primi¬ 
tive  meaning  of  τό  έπίστασθαι. 
Hence  α’ίσθησις  seems  at  first 
sight  identical  with  επιστήμη. 
Cp.  Phsed.  83  C:  "Οτι  ψνχή  παντός 
ανθρώπου  αναγκάζεται  άμα  τε  ήσθή- 
ναι  ή  λνπηθήναι  σφόδρα  επί  τω  κα'ι 
ήγεϊσθαι,  περ'ι  δ  αν  μάλιστα  τούτο 
πάσχη,  τούτο  εναργέστατου  τε  και 
άληθε'στατον,  οΰχ  ούτως  ον.  Ari¬ 
stotle,  Metaph.  3.  1009  b:  ‘Η 

περί  τα.  φαινόμενα  αλήθεια  ένίοις 
εκ  των  αισθητών  ελήλυθεν.  .  .  .  δλως 
δε  διά  τό  ΰπολαμβάνειν  φρόνησιν 
μεν  την  αΐσθησιν,  ταύτην  δ’  είναι 
αλλοιωσι ν,  τό  φαινόμενον  κατά  την 
α’ισθησιν  εξ  ανάγκης  αληθές  είναι 
φασιν.  The  saying  of  Thesete- 


tus  is  shown  to  be  the  meeting 
point  of  two  lines  of  specula¬ 
tion  ;  the  one  of  which  may  be 
termed  in  modern  language, 
subjective,  the  other  objective  : 
the  one  regarding  all  know¬ 
ledge  as  relative  and  apparent 
to  man  :  the  other  regarding 
things  without  reference  to  man 
as  in  a  state  of  transience  or 
relation  :  thus  sense  cannot  be 
knowledge,  unless  knowledge  is 
relative,  and  being  is  change. 
This  leads  to  an  analysis  of 
Sensation.  We  are  made  aware 
of  its  real  nature,  and  so  taught 
to  distinguish  Knowledge  from 
it.  See  Aristot.  de  An.  3.  3  : 

Λοκεϊ  δε  τό  νοεϊν  και  τό  φρονεϊν 
ώσπερ  αίσθάνεσθαί  τι  είναι '  εν  άμ- 
φυτέροις  γάρ  τούτοις  ή  ψυχή  κρί¬ 
νει  τι  κα'ι  γνωρίζει  των  όντω ν'  κα'ι 
οι  γε  αρχαίοι  τό  φρονεϊν  και  το 
αίσθάνεσθαί  ταυτόν  είναι  φασιν, 
ώσπερ  κα'ι  'Εμπεδοκλής  ε’ίρηκε ,  Πρόί 
παρεόν  γάρ  μήτις  άέξεται  άνθρώ- 
ποισιν,  κα'ι  εν  αλλοις  .  ,"θθεν  σφίσιν 
αίε'ι  κα'ι  τό  φρονεϊν  άλλοι α  παρίστα- 
ται.  Τό  δ'  αυτό  βούλεται  τοντοις 
και  τό  τοΰ  ’Ομήρου,  Τοϊος  γάρ  νόος 
εστ'ιν  επιχθονίων  ανθρώπων,  οίον  επ' 
ήμαρ  άγησι  πατήρ  άνδρών  τε  θεώ ντε. 

1.  Ευ  ye  κα'ι  yewaicoyl  Supr. 

146  a 

2.  αυτό  here — SC.  τό  άποφαν- 
θε'ν — and  supr.  148  Ε,  has  no 
distinctly  expressed  antecedent. 

6.  Κινδυνεύεις  μεντοι ]  ‘  Well, 
after  all,  I  should  not  wonder 

if...’ 
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ρ.  152.  κάναι  περί  επιστήμης,  «λ  λ’  ον  ελεγε  καί  Πρωταγόρας, 
τροπον  δε  τινα  άλλον  ειρηκε  τα  αυτά  ταύτα.  φησί 
γαρ  που  πάντων  χρημάτων  μετρον  άνθρωπον  είναι, 
των  μεν  οντων,  ως  εστι,  των  δε  μη  οντων,  ώς  ούκ 
εστιν.  άνεγνωκας  γάρ  που ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανεγνωκα  καί  πολλάκις. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκοΰν  οΰτω  πως  λεγει,  ώς  οία  μεν  εκαστα 
εμο\  φαίνεται,  τοιαυτα  μεν  εστιν  εμοί,  οία  δε  σοί,  τοι - 
αΰτα  δε  αύ  σοί’  άνθρωπος  δε  συ  τε  κάγώ  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Λ εγει  γάρ  ούν  ούτως.  ίο 

β  ΣΩ.  Ei/cos*  μεντοι  σοφόν  άνδρα  μη  ληρεϊν  επα- 
κολουθ ησωμεν  ούν  αντω.  άρ  ούκ  ενίοτε  πνεοντος 
άνεμου  τού  αυτού  ό  μεν  ημών  ριγοί,  ό  δ ’  ου ;  καί  ό 
μεν  ήρεμα,  ό  δε  σφοδρά ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  μάλα. 

ΣΩ.  Π ότερον  ούν  τότε  αυτό 


*5 

εφ'  εαυτό  το  πνεύμα 


‘  E.g.Wlien 
it  is  asked. 
Is  the  wind 
cold  ?  Pro¬ 
tagoras 
would  say 
it  is  cold  to 
him  who 
feels  cold. 
Appear¬ 
ance  in  this 


3.  άνθρωπο v]  Not  ‘  Man,’ 
i.  e.  collective  human  nature  ; 
nor  yet  exactly  ‘  Each  man.’ 
As  we  have  seen,  p.  147,  Theae- 
tetus  is  little  conscious  of  the 
universal.  Hence  άνθρωποί  sig¬ 
nifies  to  him  not  humanity,  nor 
yet  the  individual,  as  opposed 
to  it,  but  this  or  that  man, 
‘  any  man  you  choose.’  And 
whether  or  not  it  was  so  in¬ 
tended  by  Protagoras,  it  would 
certainly  appear  to  have  been 
so  understood  by  bis  ‘  disciples,’ 
to  whom  Socrates  presently 
refers. 

7.  ώί  οία  μεν,  κ.  τ.  λ.]  Cp. 

Cratyl.  385  Ε>  3^6  A  ·  '®·σ7τ(Ρ 

Πρωταγόρας  ελεγε,  λέγων  πάντων 
χρημάτων  μέτρυν  είναι  Άνθρωπον, 
ώς  αρα  οία  μεν  αν  εμοί  φαίνηται 
τα  πράγματα  είναι,  τοιαυτα  μεν 
εστιν  εμοί,  οία  δ’  αν  σοί,  τοιαυτα 
δ’  αν  σοί.  This  repetition  of 


the  same  language  affords  a 
presumption  that  the  explana¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  original 
saying,  is  Protagoras’  own. 

1  r.  μεντοι]  ‘  Well,  at  all  events.’ 
είκός  μεντοι  .  .  μη  ληρεϊν]  Cp. 
Phaedr.  260  A  :  Οίικ  απόβλητον 
έπος  είναι  δει  .  .  ο  αν  ε’ίπωσι  σοφοί , 
άλλα  σκοπεϊν  μη  τι  λέγωσι’  καί  δη 
καί  το  νΰν  λεχθεν  ουκ  άφετέον. 
ΐ6.  εφ'  εαυτό]  ζ  εαυτού  Vindob. 

suppl.  7.  ίαντό  Β  Τ.’  Schanz. 
The  accusative  may  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  Thucyd.  1. 1 41  :  "Οταν., 
τό  εφ'  εαυτόν  έκαστος  σπεΰδη. 
4·  28  :  Τό  επί  σφάς  είναι.  The 
prep,  is  used  in  a  slightly 
pregnant  sense,  =  ipsotenus,  ‘As 
far  as  to  itself,  and  no  further.’ 
Cp.  infr.  1 60  A  :  Οΰδε .  .  εκείνο 
.  .  εαυτω  τοιοΰτον  γενησεται.  (Per¬ 
haps  the  accus.  is  also  partly 
due  to  the  idea  of  motion 
in  πνεύμα .)  εφ'  εαυτό  is  sup- 
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case  is  sen¬ 
sation.  The 
wind  is  to 
me  as  I 
sensibly 
perceive  it. 
i.e.  Sensa¬ 
tion  dis¬ 
covers 
Being. 


ψυχροί'  η  ον  ψυχρ'ου  φησομεν ;  η  ττασομίθα  τώ  ρ.  1 5 2 
ΥΙρωταγόρα  ότι  τω  μίν  ριγουντι  ψυχρόν,  τω  δβ 
μη  οΰ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έοικβν . 

5  ΣΩ.  Ο νκοΰν  και  φαίνεται  ούτως  εκατερω  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


ΣΩ.  Το  δε  γε  φαίνεται  αισθάνεσθαί  εστιν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έστί  γάρ. 

ΣΩ.  Φαντασία  αρα  και  αίσθησις  ταυτδν  εν  τε  c 
ίο  θερμοίς  καί  7 τάσι  τοΐς  τοιούτοις.  ola  yap  αισθάνεται 
έκαστος,  τοιαυτα  εκάστω  και  κινδυνεύει  είναι. 


ported  by  Η.  Schmidt.  For  εφ’ 
εαυτού,  which  is  preferred  by 
Woldrab,  Schanz  and  others, 
cp.  Tim.  5 1  B  :  Ά ρ  εστι  τι  πΰρ 
αυτό  εφ’  εαυτόν.  For  the  Use 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun  cp. 
Rep.  4.  419  A :  Και  ταντα  δι  εαυ¬ 
τούς.  This  notion  is  carried 
farther  by  Locke,  Hum.  Un- 
derst.  2.  8.  §  21  :  ‘The  same 
water  may  produce  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  cold  in  the  one  hand 
and  heat  in  the  other.’ 

7.  To  δε  γε  φαίνεται  αί.σθάνε- 
σθαί  εστιν]  ‘  When  you  say 
“  appears,”  it  is  that  he  has  a 
sensation.’  The  example  is  kept 
in  view  throughout.  There  is 
MS.  authority  for  αισθάνεται, 
(Cp.  inf.  164  B :  To  δε'  γε  ονχ 
όρα  ουκ  έπΐσταταί  εστιν,  ε’ίπερ  καί 
τό  όρα  ε’πίσταται.)  But  the 
change  of  subject  makes  αίσθά- 
νεσθαι  preferable.  Cp.  inf.  186 
D  :  T  i  ovv  δη  εκεί νω  άποδίδως 
όνομακ,  τ.  Α.)  Αίσθάνεσθαι  εγωγε. 
Crat.  410  C:  Τό  γάρ  γεγάασι 
γεγεννησθαι  λεγει.  And  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  termination  is  a 
more  probable  form  of  corrup¬ 
tion  than  the  recurrence  of  σθ 
in  the  same  word,  φαίνεσθαι  ap¬ 


pears  as  a  correction  for  φαί¬ 
νεται  in  some  MSS. 

9.  Φαντασία  ΐίρα ]  I.  e.  ‘In 
regard  to  heat  and  cold  and 
the  like  your  theory  and  that 
of  Protagoras  agree.’  φαντασία 
occurs  here  simply  as  the  noun 
of  φαά'εσ0αί,= ‘appearing, ’rather 
than  ‘  appearance,’  and  must  be 
kept  clear  from  the  notion  of 
faculty,  and  the  associations 
due  to  Aristotle,  (see  de  An. 
3.  3,  where  he  defines  it,  κί- 
νησις  νπό  της  αίσθήσεως  τής  κατ 
ενέργειαν γιγνομένης.]  Appearance 
(or  relative  being)  becomes  a 
middle  term  between  sensation 
and  being,  so  that  all  is  merged 
in  sensation.  Thus,  while  the 
answer  of  Thesetetus  is  shown 
to  coincide  with  the  saying  of 
Protagoras,  the  reader  is  gently 
led  to  acquiesce  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  their  common  point 
of  view. 

εν  τε  θερμ ols]  Cp.  infr.  204 
D:  "Ev  γε  το  Is  οσα  εξ  αριθμόν 
εστιν.  These  are  instances  of 
Plato’s  tentative  method. 

ΙΟ.  ο  ία  γάρ  αισθάνεται ]  (i)  Sc. 
αυτά,  which  however  is  purposely 
omitted  ·  viz.  τα  θερμά ,  κ.  τ.  λ. 
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ρ.  152.  ΘΕΑΙ.  5,Ε οικεν. 

ΣΩ.  Αίσθησις  αρα  τού  οντος  αεί  εστι  καί  άφενδες, 
ώς  επιστήμη  ούσα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται. 


ΣΩ.  '  Αρ'  ούν  προς  'Καρίτων  πάσσοφός  τις  ήν  ο  5 
Υίρωταγόρας,  καί  τούτο  ημΐν  μεν  ηνίζα το  τω  πολλω 
συρφετω,  τοΐς  δε  μαθηταΐς  εν  άπορρητω  την  αλήθειαν 
ελεγεν  ; 


Or,  (2)  while  τα  θερμά,  κ .  τ.  λ. 
are  subj.  of  κινδυνεύει,  oia  may 
be  cogii.  acc.  ‘For  they  would 
seem  to  be  to  each  according 
to  his  sensation/  As  we  dwell 
upon  the  above  example  in 
support  of  the  identification  of 
appearance  and  sense,  on  τω 
μεν  piyovvn  ψυχρόν,  τω  δε  μη  ον, 
(where,  however,  εστί  was  care¬ 
fully  excluded,)  we  are  led  in¬ 
sensibly  to  substitute  ‘  relative 
being’  for  ‘appearing,’  by  a 
play  of  words,  which  may  be 
preserved  in  English,  ‘  What 
appears  to  me,  is  to  me/  And 
from  relative  being (Αάστω  είναι) 
we  argue  at  once  to  ‘  being  ’ 
{αίσθησις  αρα  τον  όντος ).  For  a 
similar  recapitulation,  in  which 
the  argument  is  really  carried 
a  step  further  (with  yap),  cp. 
190  E:  Ο  ντε  yap  ταύτη  οντε 
κατά  τά  πρότερα  φαίνεται  ψευδής 
εν  ήμίν  ούσα  δόζα. 

For  yap,  introducing  as  a 
reason  what  is  properly  an 
inference,  cp.  also  Gorg.  454  D. 

2.  Αίσθησις  αρα)  ‘  Sensation 
then  is  of  Being,  and  is  infal¬ 
lible,  in  accordance  with  your 
theory.’  Certainty  is  here 
implicitly  assumed  as  the  mark 
of  επιστήμη.  The  genuineness  of 
the  last  words  has  been  need¬ 
lessly  questioned  by  Wolff  and 
others.  They  are  required 
in  order  to  bring  ‘the  wheel 


full  circle  ’  and  to  complete  the 
identification  of  Protagoras’ 
theory  with  that  of  Thesetetus. 
Compare  with  ως  επιστήμη  ονσα, 
infr.  160  C:  Κατά  τον  Πρω¬ 
ταγόραν. 

5·  τΑρ’  ουν,  κ.  τ.  X.)  If  sensa¬ 
tion  is  of  Being,  then  Being 
is  not  Being  but  Change,  αρα 
in  such  questions  (cp.  infr.  200 
C)  is  more  emphatic  than  άρ’ 
ού.  Here  it  expresses  delighted 
surprise.  ‘  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  charming,  was  Prota¬ 
goras  evenwiserthanwe  knew?’ 
For  the  Graces  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  cp.  Prot.  320  C:  Αοκεΐ 
τοίνυν  μοι  .  .  .  χαριεστίρον  είναι 
μύθον  χ'ιμΐν  λεγειν. 

‘  What  ?  says  Socrates,  did 
Protagoras  then  teach  an  ob¬ 
scure  exoteric  doctrine  to  the 
multitude,  and  tell  the  truth  in 
esoteric  confidence  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  ?  Did  he  teach  the  one 
to  believe  in  όντα,  the  others  in 
nothing  but  yi γνόμενα  ?  ’  Prof. 
Kennedy. 

7 .  τοίί  δε  μαθηταΐς  εν  άπορρητω ] 
He  told  the  real  truth,  not  in 
his  book  which  is  so  entitled 
{'Αλήθεια),  but  privately  to  his 
disciples.  Cp.  Crat.  4 1 3  A  : 

’Εγώ  δε,  ω  'Ερμόγενες,  ατε  λιπαρής 
ών  περί  αυτού,  ταϋτα  μεν  πάντα 
διαπεπυσμαι  εν  απορρητοις.  (So¬ 
crates  has  just  given  a  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  δικαιοσύνη, 


‘  This 
theory  of 
Know¬ 
ledge,  then, 
depends 
upon  a 
theory  of 
Being, 
which  Pro¬ 
tagoras  re¬ 
served  for 
his  disci¬ 
ples,  to 
whom  he 
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told  the 
real  truth 
in  a  mys¬ 
tery. 

2.  'If Sen¬ 
sation  is 
Know¬ 
ledge, 
Being  is 
Change, 
Things  are 
not,  hut 
hec-ome. 
Heraclitus, 
Empedo¬ 
cles,  Ho¬ 
mer,  Epi- 
charmus, 
all  agree 
in  this. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  8η,  ώ  'Σωκράτης,  τούτο  λεγεις  ;  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  ’Eycb  ε ρω  και  μάλ'  ον  φανλορ  λογορ·  coy  αρα 
ερ  pep  αντδ  καθ'  αντδ  ούδβ'ρ  εστιρ,  ονδ  άρ  τι  προσ- 
επ τοις  δρθώς  ονδ'  δποιορονν  τι,  άλλ’,  lap  ως  μ εγα 
5  7 τροσαγορενης ,  καί  σμικρδρ  φαρεΐται,  και  eap  βαρύ , 
κονφορ,  ξνμπαρτά  τε  όντως,  coy  μηδερος  άρτος  ερος 
μήτε  τιρος  μήτε  δττοιονονν ·  εκ  δε  δη  φοράς  τε  κα ί 
κιρήσεως  και  κράσεως  προς  άλληλα  γίγρεται  παντα* 
ά  δη  φαμερ  είραι,  ονκ  δρθώς  προσαγορενορτες·  εστι 
ίο  μ\ρ  γάρ  ονδεποτ  ονδερ,  άεϊ  δε  γίγρεται.  /cat  περί  ε 
τοντον  πάρτες  εζης  οι  σοφοί  πληρ  Υίαρμενίδου  ζνμ- 


whicli  lie  thus  ironically  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  disciples  of 
Heraclitus  as  an  esoteric  doc¬ 
trine.)  By  a  similar  irony,  lie 
says  here  that  the  ‘  friends  of 
Protagoras’  have  learnt  their 
doctrine  from  their  master  ‘  in 
a  mystery.’  Clearly  then  the 
doctrine  which  Socrates  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  develop  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  written  teaching 
of  Protagoras,  but  in  the  in¬ 
terpretations  of  his  reputed 
followers.  The  question,  how 
far  the  Cyrenaics  are  indicated 
by  the  phrase,  ‘  disciples  of 
Protagoras,’  has  been  discussed 
in  the  introduction. 

τψ  ίϊλί';(9αακ]  There  is 
a  slight  allusion  here  to  the 
work  of  Protagoras  of  this 
name,  which  is  more  distinctly 
referred  to  afterwards. 

2.  καί  μάλ’  ου  φαΰλον  λόγον]  ‘  I 
will  tell  you,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
high  argument.’  Hehadspoken 
of  a  Xo'yof  ου  φαύλος  above 
(15 1  E).  Cp.  infr.  179  D. 

3.  οΰδ’  αν  τι  προσΐίποις^  (ι) 
‘  Nor  can  you  call  anything 
rightly  by  any  name.’  Or  (2) 
with  H.  Schmidt,  making  ovdev 


the  object  and  τί  predicative, 

‘  Nor  can  you  rightly  call  it 
anything  or  any  kind  of 
thing.’  But  this  is  less  prob¬ 
able,  and  is  certainly  not  re¬ 
quired  by  what  follows. — Who¬ 
ever  the  contemporaries  were 
to  whom  Plato  refers  as  the 
disciples  of  Protagoras,  he 
aims  beyond  them  at  the  whole 
relative  side  of  Greek  thought, 
of  which  Heraclitus  was  the 
most  prominent  exjxment. 

8.  καί  κράσεως  προς  «XXr/λα] 
These  words  are  introduced  in 
order  to  include  Empedocles, 
whose  elements,  however,  were 
not  subject  to  growth  and  de¬ 
cay,  and  who  was  probably  not 
independent  of  an  Eleatic  in¬ 
fluence.  His  Muse  is  called  in 
the  Sophist  (242  Ε)  μαλακωτιρα 
(in  contradistinction  to  the 
συντονώτεραι  μοΰσαι  of  Hera¬ 
clitus),  because  his  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  friendship  and  strife 
do  not  possess  the  world  to¬ 
gether,  but  alternately. 

II.  ξυμφερέσθ cov]  MS.  autho- 
ity  preponderates  (numerically) 
in  favour  of  ζυμφίρεσθ ον,  which 
Stallbaum  and  Wohlrab  have 
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φερεσθων,  Πρωταγόρας  τε  καί  'Ηράκλειτος·  και  Εμ¬ 
πεδοκλής,  καί  των  ποιητών  οι  άκροι  της  ποιησεως 
ε κατάρας-  κωμωδίας  μεν,  Επίχαρμος,  τραγωδίας  δε, 
Όμηρος,  [#oy]  ε'ιπών 

Ωκεανόν  τε  θεών  γενεσαν  καί  μητέρα  Ύηθΰν, 


vainly  attempted  to  defend. 
Even  if  it  were  clear  that  Em¬ 
pedocles  was  set  over  against 
Protagoras  and  Heraclitus,  or 
that  these  (coupled  with  τε  καί ) 
only  counted  for  one,  the  use 
of  the  dual  here  would  still 
he  unnatural.  Stobseus,  who 
quotes  this  passage,  has  ξνμ- 
φίρονται,  which  is  possibly  right. 
In  the  Bodleian  MS.  there  is 
an  erasure  to  the  right  of  the 
omicron,  which  seems  origin¬ 
ally  to  have  been  ω.  An 
accent  on  the  penultimate  has 
also  been  erased.  Thus  ξυμ- 
φερέσθων  (or  συμφερέσθων)  is 
supported  by  the  Bodleian  first 
hand,  besides  three  other  MSS. 
‘  Be  it  assumed  (since  we  can¬ 
not  ask  them)  that  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  all  ages  speak  with 
one  voice  concerning  this.’  For 
the  imperative,  denoting  a  pro¬ 
visional  assumption,  cp.  infr. 
I  87  B:  Και  μοι  τούτο  άποκεκρίσθω" 
197  Ε:  Πεποίησθω-  Soph.  248  A: 
Tlpos  μεν  οΰν  τούτους  τούτο  ήμϊν 
μενετω  ξυνομολογηθεν'  Rep.  6. 
485  A  :  ToCro  ....  ώμολυγήσθω 
ήμίν,  οτι,  κ.τ.λ.  L egg.  2.  672 
Ε  :  ώ,ιαπεπεράνθω.  Possibly  the 
word  ξυμφερβσθων  retains  here 
somethingof  its  literal  meaning, 
‘  are  gathered  together,’  ‘  move 
all  oneway.’  Thuc.  7.  36.  The 
boldness  of  the  language,  espe¬ 
cially  the  word  στρατοπέδου,  is 
in  favour  of  this. 

3.  ’ Επίχαρμος ]  Epicharmus, 
ed.  Kriisemann,  fr.  95  :  Συνε- 
κρίθη,  και  διεκρίθη,  και  άπήνθεν 


δθεν  ήνθε  πάλιν  γα  μεν  εις  γάν, 
πνεύμα  δ'  άνω.  Ib.  fr.  90  :  Φυσις 
ανθρώπων  ασκοί  πεφνσημενοι.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Diog.  Laert. 
3.  10  (who  says  that  Plato 
borrowed  from  Epicharmus), 
though  interesting,  if  authentic, 
is  too  long  for  quotation  here, 
except  the  line  εν  μεταλλαγα  δε 
πάντες  ε’ντι  πάντα  τον  χρόνον. 
(Cp.  Mullach,  Fragment.  Phil. 
Gr.  Epicharm.  vv.  1 77-194.) 
Epicharmus  (circ.  490  B.C.)  is 
called  a  Pythagorean.  One  or 
two  of  his  γνώμαι  remind  us  of 
Heraclitus,  although,  as  only 
fragments  from  his  Comedies 
are  preserved,  we  cannot  tell 
in  any  case  how  far  the  notions 
expressed  are  his  own. 

τραγωδία!  δε,  "Ομηρος^  Where 
the  form  is  in  question,  επη  are 
distinguished  from  τραγωδία : 
as  in  Rep.  3.  394  C.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  are 
combined  as  tragedy,  this  being 
another  name  for  σπουδαία  μι¬ 
μητική  :  e.  g.  Rep.  10.  605  C: 
’A κροώμενυι  'Ομήρου  ή  άλλου  τίνος 
των  τραγουδοποιών. 

4·  *[GJ  (ί7Τών  ]  The  best  MSS. 

read  Ομηρος  είπών.  A  few  add 
γάρ,  as  in  a  similar  passage, 
175  D  (ίλιγγιώ v  τε  κ.τ.λ .)  γάρ 

is  added  in  one  MS.  (Ven.  Ξ.) 
os'  είπών  is  Heindorf’s  very 
probable  emendation.  The  MS. 
reading  is  to  be  defended,  if 
at  all,  by  supposing  a  ‘  return 
to  the  indicative.’ 

5  ,'Ω,κ  θ.  γ.κ.μ.Τ.]  II.  14.20  I, 
3°2. 
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‘  Motion  is 
the  prin¬ 
ciple  of 
growth, 


πάντα  άίρηκεν  εκγονα  ροής  re  καί  κινησζως.  η  ου  ρ·  ΐ52 
δοκ€Ϊ  τούτο  λβγβιν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έμοιγβ. 

ΣΩ.  Τ/ff  ουν  αν  eri  πρός  ye  τοσουτον  στρατό -  ρ.  1 5 1 
5  πβδον  καί  στρατηγόν  Όμηρον  δυναιτο  αμφισβήτησα ς 
μη  καταγέλαστος  γζνέσθαι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  ρόδιον,  ώ  Έωκρατβς. 

ΣΩ.  Ον  γάρ,  ώ  θεαίτητβ.  έπά  και  τάδβ  τω  λόγω 


6.  μη  . .  γενέσθαι]  A  few  MSS. 
have  μη  ου.  But  the  omission 
of  ού  may  be  defended  by  the 
remoteness  of  the  supposition. 
Cp.  Sophist  241  E  :  Τούτων  yap 
μή re  ελεγχθεντων  μήτε  όμολογηθέν- 
των  σχολή  ποτέ  τις  υίό ς  τε  εσται 
...  μη  καταγέλαστος  elvai  :  Soph. 

Ο.  Τ.  76,  77-  Μ  belongs  to 
the  adj.  ‘Who  could  prove 
other  than  ridiculous!’  Com¬ 
pare  with  the  whole  passage 
Cratyl.  401  E,  402  A,  where, 
after  proposing  first 'Εστία  (fire) 
and  then  ώσία  (displacement), 
as  derivations  for  ουσία,  So¬ 
crates  says  :  ΤΩ  'γαθέ,  έννενό- 
ηκά  τι  σμήνος  σοφίας.  Έρμ.  Ποϊον 
δή  τούτο  ·  Σω.  Γίλοΐοιι  μεν  ττάνυ 
είπεϊν,  οίμαι  μεντοι  τι  να  πιθανότητα 
εχειν.  ’Ερμ.  Τί να  ταύτην ;  Σω. 
Tor  ' Ηράκλειτόν  μοι  δοκώ  καθοραν 
παΧαί’  άττα  σοφά  λέγοντα,  άτεχνώς 
τα  επί  Κρόνου  καί  'Ρ έας,  ά  καί 
" Ομηρος  εΧεγεν.  ’Ερμ.  πώς  τοίχο 
λέγεις  '  Σω.  Χε'γει  που  'Ηράκλειτος 
οτι  πάντα  χωρεί  καί  ουδέν  μένει,  και 
ποταμού  ροή  άπεικάζων  τά  όντα 
Χεγει  ώϊ  δ!ί  ές  τον  αυτόν  ποταμόν 
ούκ  άν  έμβαίης,  κ.  τ.  X.  Two 
Orphic  lines  are  then  quoted 
besides  this  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  :  'Ωκεανός  πρώτος  καλλίρ- 
ροος  ηρξε  γάμοιο,  ός  ρα  κασιγνή- 
την  όμομητομα  Τηθυν  όπυιεν.  So- 
Crates  adds,  ταύτ  ούν  σκοπεί  ότι 
και  αΧΧήλοις  συμφωνεί  καί  προς 


τά  τού  'Ηρακλείτου  πάντα  τείνει. 
The  last  words  are  a  good 
commentary  on  ξυμφερέσθων. 

The  theory  of  Knowledge, 
‘All  impressions  are  true,’  is 
shown  to  require  the  theory  of 
Being,  ‘  All  things  come  and 
go.’  And  thus  of  the  Prota- 
gorean  and  Heraclitean  tradi¬ 
tions  there  is  woven  a  doctrine 
of  sense,  similar  to  that  which 
was  held  by  the  Cyrenaics  and 
perhaps  others  at  this  time. 
As  a  doctrine  of  sense  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  doctrine  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  being  it  is  negatived. 
Compare  the  way  in  which 
δόξα  is  treated  in  the  Republic, 
5.  479  A:  Τών  πολλών  καλών 
μών  τι  έστιν,  ό  ουκ  αισχρόν  φανή- 
σεται  ·  καί  τών  δικαίων,  ο  ουκ 
άδικον,  καί  τών  οσίων,  ο  οίικ 
άνόσιον  '  κ.  τ.  λ.  τί  δε  ;  τά  πολλά 
διπλάσια  ήττάν  τι  ήμίσεα  ή  δι¬ 
πλάσια  φαίνεται ;  Ουδεν.  Και  με¬ 
γάλα  δή  καί  σμικρά  καί  κουφά  καί 
βαρέα  μή  τι  μάλλον,  ά  άν  φήσωμεν, 
ταύτα  προσρηθησεται  ή  τάναντία  ; 

8.  έπεί  καί  τάδε,  κ.  τ.  λ.)  The 
clause  ότι ..  .  ησυχία  is  added  in 
explanation  of  τω  λόγω  σημεία. 
‘  The  theory  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  indications  of  the 
fact  that,’  etc.  H.  Schmidt 
quotes  Menex.  237  E  :  Meya  δε 
τεκμήριου  τοίίτω  τω  λόγω,  ότι, 
κ.τ.λ.  ...  παν  γάρ,  κ.  τ.  λ.  Cp. 
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ρ.  153-  σημ€Ϊα  Ικανά,  οτι  τό  μεν  dual  δοκοΰν  καί  το  γίγνε¬ 
σθαι  κίνησή  παράχβι,  τό  δε  μη  είναι  καί  άπόλλυσθαι 
ησυχία-  το  γάρ  θερμόν  τε  καί  7 τυρ,  ο  δη  καί  τάλλα 
γέννα  καί  επιτροπεύει,  αυτό  γεννάται  εκ  φοράς  καί 
τ ρίψεως-  τούτο  δε  κίνησις'  η  ονχ  αϋται  γενεσεις  5 
πυράς  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Α ύται  μην  ούν. 

β  ΣΩ.  Και  μην  τό  γε  των  ζώων  γένος  εκ  των  αυτών 
τούτων  φύεται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώς  δ'  ου; 


TllUC.  1.2:  Καί  παράδειγμα  τόδε 
τον  λόγου  οΰκ  ελάχιστόν  εστι,  δια 
τας  μετοικίας  ές  τα  «ΐλλα  μη  ομοίως 
αυξηθήναι"  εκ  yap ,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

ι .  δοκοίκ]  The  expression  has 
been  thought  harsh  [δοκοΰν] 
Sehanz ;  and  Badham  proposes 
to  read  ότιοΰν.  But  cp.  supr. 

152  D  :  6 A  δη  φαμεν  είναι.  Illfr. 

153  E:  Καί  6  δη  έκαστον  είναι 
φαμεν  χρώμα',  also  1 76  C  :  Δ«- 
νότητές  Τ€  δοκοΰσαι.  ‘  Being,  SO 
esteemed.’  ‘What  passes  for 
Being.’ 

3.  δ  δη  και  ταλλα  γέννα] 

‘  Which  our  theory  assumes  to 
produce  all  other  things.’  The 
symbol  of  fire  as  the  primal 
element  is  elsewhere  associated 
with  the  theory  of  a  flux.  See 
Cratyl.  401  (quoted  above),  ib. 
413  B  (speaking  of  the  Hera- 
cliteans)  :  'ο  μεν  yap  τις  φησι 
τοΰτο  eivai  δίκαιον ,  τον  ήλιον'  τού¬ 
τον  γαρ  μόνον  δια'ϊόντα  καί  κάοντα 
επιτροπεύειν  τα  όντα,  έπει δαν  οΰν 
τω  λέγω  αυτό  ασμενος  ά>ς  καλόν 
τι  άκηκοώς,  καταγελά  μου  οΰτος 
άκούσας  και  έρωτα ,  ει  ουδεν  δίκαιον 
οίμαι  είναι  εν  τοίς  άνθρώποις,  επ εί¬ 
δαν  6  ήλιος  δΰη.  λιπαρονντος  ουν 
εμοΰ  ο  τι  αύ  εκείνος  λεγει,  αυτό 
τό  πυρ  φησί'  τοΰτο  δε  ου  ραδιον 
εστιν  είδεναι.  6  δε  ονκ  αυτό  το 


πυρ  φησίν,  αλλ’  αυτό  τό  θερμόν 
τό  εν  τω  πυρ\  ενόν.  ό  δε  τούτων 
μεν  πάντων  καταγελάν  φησίν,  είναι 
δε  τό  δίκαιον  δ  λέγει  Αναξαγόρας , 
νουν  είναι  τοΰτο,  κ.  τ.  λ.  Thus 
the  mythology  of  the  doctrine 
was  rationalized  by  its  ad¬ 
herents.  In  this  dialogue  every 
feature  of  it  is  presented,  from 
the  most  sensuous  symbolism 
(ήλιος,  χρυσή  σειρά )  to  the  most 
abstract  principle  (τό  παν  κίνησις 
ην,  156),  and  its  most  remote 
application.  See  alsothefamous 
saying  of  Heraclitus  (fr.  By¬ 
water)  :  Κόσμον  τον  αυτόν  άπάν- 
των,  ούτε  θεών  τις  ούτε  ανθρώπων 
εποίησεν,  αλλ'  εστιν  ην  τε  άε'ι  κα'ι 
έσται  πυρ  άείζωον  άπτόμενον  μέτρα 
κα'ι  σβεννυμενον  μέτρα.  But  the 
symbol  fire  was  by  no  means"" 
confined  to  Heraclitus  (cp.  the 
Atomists,  Pythagoreans,  etc.).. 

g.  τοΰτο  δέ  κίνησις]  Tills  is 
added  parenthetically  with  re¬ 
ference  to  τρίφεως.  Τούτω  δέ 
κινήσεις  has  been  adopted  by 
editors  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bodleian  MS.  But  τοΰτο  is  also 
the  reading  of  the  Bodl.  first 
hand.  The  marginal  note  δυικώς 
is  due  to  the  corrector  (b)  who 
changed  τοΰτο  into  τουτω,  in¬ 
stead  of  restoring  κίνησις. 


rest  of 
decay. 
Fire,  the 
presiding 
element,  is 
generated 
by  friction, 
that  is,  by 
motion. 

‘  Living 
creatures 
owe  their 
origin  to 
a  similar 
cause. 
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‘Exercise  is 
essential  to 
the  preser¬ 
vation  and 
improve¬ 
ment  both 
of  body  and 
mind. 


ΣΩ.  Tt  δε ;  ή  των  σωμάτων  εζις  ουχ  ύττο  ησυ-  ρ.  1 53- 
χίας  μεν  και  αργίας  διόλλυται,  in το  γυμνάσιων  δε  και 
κινήσεων  επί  πολύ  σώζεται ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

5  ΣΩ.  Ή  δ’  εν  τη  ψυχή  εζις — ούχ  ύπο  μαθησεως 
μεν  και  μελετης,  κινήσεων  οντων ,  κτάταί  τε  μαθήματα 
και  σώζεται  και  γίγνεται  βελτίων,  ύπδ  δ'  ησυχίας, 


3·  ini  πολύ  ]  ‘  To  a  great 
extent  or  ‘for  a  long  time.’ 
The  MSS.  vary  between  (<bs)  επί 
πολύ  (T  etc.),  and  ini  to  no'Kv  (B 
etc.),  from  which  ά>?  ini  το  ηολύ 
has  been  conjectured.  But  ών  in 
T  was  at  first  omitted,  and  ini 
ηολύ  gives  a  better  sense.  Cp. 
Thuc.  8.  i  :  ’Enl  πολύ  μ€ν  ηπί- 
στον ν.  Cl’at.  4  I  5  A  :  Τον  avail 
ini  ηολΰ. 

5·  'Η  δ’  iv  τ;)  ψνχή  ε£ΐί]  έξις 
in  Plato,  like  φαντασία,  is  less 
technical  than  in  Aristotle.  It 
is  simply  the  noun  of  έχειν, 
wliether  transitive  or  not. 
The  body  is  said  έχειν  na>s, 
the  mind  is  said  έχειν  τα  μα¬ 
θήματα  ;  hence  ή  τον  σώματος  έξις, 
‘the  condition  of  the  body;’  but 
ή  iv  τι]  ψυχή  έξις,  ‘  the  having  in 
the  mind.’  Cp.  Hep.  9.  591  B : 

‘Η  ψυχή  τιμιωτέραν  έξιν  λαμ¬ 
βάνει  σωφροσύνην  τε  κα'ι  δικαιοσύ¬ 
νην  .  .  .  κτωμένη.  Ar.  Met.  4· 
1022.  6:  "Ε ξις  δε  λέγεται  ένα 
μεν  τρόηον  οίον  ενέργεια  τις  τον 
έχοντας  καί  εχομένον  .  .  άλλον  δε 
τρόηον  διάθεσις ,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

For  a  similar  transition  from 
one  sense  of  a  word  to  another 
cp.  158  E:  Td  αεί  δοκονντα  τω 
δοκονντι  είναι  αληθή. 

‘  But  with  regard  to  the  hav¬ 
ing  the  mind,  is  it  not  through 
learning  and  practice,  which 
are  motions,  that  it  gains  what 
it  learns,  and  is  preserved,  and 
becomes  better  V  The  sentence 


proceeds  as  if  ψνχή  were  the 
subject,  at  all  events  of  the 
latter  part.  Cp.  Piep.  7 .  53  2  B  : 
‘Η  δε'  γε,  ήν  δ’  ε’γώ,  λνσις  τε  απο 
των  δεσμών ,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

6.  κινήσεων  οντων ]  Cp.  Prot. 
329  D  :  "Οτι  ενός  δντος  τής  αρετής 
μόριά  εστιν  α  έρωτας.  οντων  1S 
neuter ;  ‘  things  which  are  of 
the  nature  of  motion,’  like  τούτο 
δε  κίνησις  above.  Others  sup¬ 
pose  οντων  to  be  the  masculine 
form  used  for  the  feminine 
according  to  a  well-known  ten¬ 
dency  of  Attic  Greek.  But  in 
this  case  it  would  be  better  to 
read  κινησέοιν  όντοιν  with  Butt- 
mann  and  Schanz. 

7.  σώζεται]  (i)  ‘  Betains  ’ 
(middle),  or,  better,  (2)  ‘is  pre¬ 
served’  (passive),  έξις,  as  above 
interpreted,  the  precedingKTim» 
τε  .  .  καί,  and  εηΐλανθάνεται  in  the 
corresponding  clause,  may  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  former : 
for  which  cp.  163  D:  "Eti 
έχυντα  μνήμην  τούτον  καί  σωζό- 
μενον.  Rep.  455  Β:  Μ,;δ’  « 
έμαθε  σώζοιτο.  But  when  σώ¬ 
ζεται  is  rendered  as  passive, 
there  is  a  more  natural  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  thought,  ‘gets 
knowledge,  is  preserved,  im¬ 
proves,’  while  εηΐλανθάνεται  may 
be  as  justly  opposed  to  im¬ 
provement  as  to  retention. 
And  we  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  that  the  word  is  used 
differently  here,  and  a  few  lines 
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Ρ·  1 53·  άμελετησίας  τε  καί  άμαθίας  ονσης,  ούτε  τι  μανθάνει 
c  ά  τε  άν  μάθη  εττιλανθάνεται ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Και  μάλα. 

ΣΩ.  Το  μεν  άρα  αγαθόν,  κίνησις ,  κατά  τε  ψυχήν 
καί  κατά  σώμα ,  τό  δε  τουναντίον  ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’'Κοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  Έτί  ούν  σοι  λέγω  νηνεμίας  τε  και  γαληνας 


*  Motion, 
then,  is 
good,  and 
rest  is  evil. 


above  and  below :  cp.  Symp. 
2θ8  A  :  MeXfri)  .  .  σώζει  την 
επιστήμην.  See  the  whole  pas¬ 
sage.  In  the  indeterminate 
state  of  grammar,  may  there 
not  be  a  real,  though  not  uncon¬ 
scious,  ambiguity!  H.  Schmidt 
thinks  that  σώζεται  may  be 
taken  reflexively  throughout 
sections  B  to  D,  1  Es  lasst  sich 
in  alien  drei  stetter  medial 
fassen,  in  der  ersten  und  drifter 
als  “  servat  se  ”  und  in  der 
zweiten  als  “servat  sibi.”  ’ 
This  comes  practically  to  the 
same  thing  as  (i). 

4.  το  μεν  dpa]  ‘  The  one, 
then,  namely,  motion,  is  good.’ 

There  seems  no  reason  to 
suspect  a  gloss.  There  would 
be  a  want  of  Plato’s  usual  ex¬ 
plicitness  without  κίνησα  ;  and 
the  variety  of  genders  presents 
no  difficulty.  Cp.  Rep.  433  D  : 

'Ενάμιλλον  apa — ή - δνναμα  j  inf. 

156  B  :  To  Se  α’ίσθησα. 

γ.  ”Ετι  ουν  σοι  λέγω  .  .  or c] 

(1)  ‘Must  I  go  on  to  men¬ 
tion  still  weather  and  calms, 
and  the  like,  showing  how 
quietness  in  every  case  cor¬ 
rupts  and  destroys,  whilst  its 
opposite  preserves :  and  for 
my  crowning  instance,  pressing 
it  into  the  service,  shall  I  insist 
upon  it  that  by  his  golden 
chain  Homer  means  the  sun  V 
For  προσβιβάζων,  ‘  making  it 


yield  to  my  theory/  cp.  Phaedr. 
229  E :  Acs  ft  ns  απιστών  προσ- 
βιβα  κατα  το  είκος  έκαστον. — 1  If 
one  is  to  force  each  of  them 
(the  mythes)  to  harmonize  with 
pi’obability.’  Cratyl.  427  C  : 

Kat  τάλλα  οΰτω  φαίνεται  προσβι- 
βάζων — ό  νομοθέτης,  ‘  forcing  the 
sound  of  words  to  square  with 
the  sense.’  Mythology,  poetry, 
nature,  body,  mind,  the  ele¬ 
ments,  had  already  been'  pressed 
into  the  service.’  But  this 
final  instance  requires  still 
greater  force.  Thus  Plato 
glances,  as  he  does  elsewhere, 
at  the  absurd  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Homer  which 
were  current  (amongst  Hera- 
cliteans  and  others)  in  his  day. 
The  position  of  the  accusative  την 
χρνσψ  σειράν  is  possibly  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  active 
προσβιβάζων,  and  to  the  previous 
accusative,  τον  κολοφώνα,  which 
is  in  apposition  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  (Riddell,  Digest  of  Idioms, 
§§  11,  13).  For  the  transitive 
clause  with  αναγκάζω  cp.  Symp. 
202  A  :  Μι)  τοίνυν  ανάγκαζε,  o 
μη  καλόν  εστιν,  αισχρόν  είναι. 
Parm.  133  C  :  'Ο  Άγνωστα  άναγ- 
κάζων  αυτίι  είναι.  Or  (2)  ‘  And 
finally,  shall  I  clinch  the  proof 
(or  shall  I  compel  assent)  by 
bringing  on  my  crowning  ar¬ 
gument  (and  showing)  that  by 
his  golden  chain  Homer  means 
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‘Water  and 
air  are  pre¬ 
served  by 
motion. 
The  whole 
may  be 
clinched 
with  Ho¬ 
mer’s  gold¬ 
en  chain. 


καί  όσα  τοιαυτα,  otl  al  μβν  ησυγίαι  σψ τουσι  καί  ρ.  1 53· 
άττολλυασι,  τα  δ'  erepa  σωζβι ;  καί  όττί  τουτοις  τον 
κολοφώνα  αναγκάζω  προσβιβάζων  την  γρνσην  σβιραν 
ώς  ούδβν  άλλο  η  τον  ήλων  Όμηρος  λ^γει,  καί  δηλοΐ 
5  ότι  βως  μεν  αν  η  περιφορά  η  κινούμενη  καί  ό  ήλιος,  d 


the  sun  V  For  αναγκάζω  here 
op.  Rep.  I O.  6 1 1  B  :  "Ori  .  .  αθάν¬ 
ατον  ψυχή  και  ό  άρτι  λόγος  και 
οί  άλλοι  άναγκάσειαν  αν.  In  (2) 
ττροσβίβάζων  is  not  used  as  in 
Phsedr.  229  E,  Crat.  427  C, 
and  the  Bodleian  reading  προ- 
βιβάζων  would  do  equally  well. 
In  either  case  αναγκάζω,  like 
λέγω  supra,  is  deliberative  sub¬ 
junctive.  Schanz  bi-ackets  αν¬ 
αγκάζω,  and  reads  προσβιβά  ζα> 
(‘Shall  I  adduce!’).  Dobree 
conjectures  άναγαγών  προσβι- 
βάζω. 

I.  αί  μεν  ήσυχίαι ]  There  is  a 
slight  redundancy  of  expression 
in  order  to  bring  the  instance 
in  question  under  the  general 
theory.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Hirschig  prunes  the  text. 

3.  την  χρυσήν  σειράν ]  II.  8. 

1 8,  foil.  At  this  point  Socrates 
has  entered  fully  into  the  He- 
raclitean  vein ;  as  when  he  says 
of  himself  in  the  Cratylus,  407 
D  :  'Ο φρα  ϊδηαι  oioi  Έυθΰφρονος 
ίπποι,  or  in  the  Phsedrus,  238 
D  :  Ο ϋκετι  πόρρω  Αιθνράμβων 
φθέγγομαι.  This  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  argument,  because  it  ad¬ 
duces  the  capital  fact  of  nature 
witnessed  to  by  the  oldest  and 
gravest  authority  ( στρατηγόν 
"Ομηρον).  The  lines  chiefly  ad¬ 
verted  to  are  23-26 :  ’Αλλ’ 

ore  δή  κεν  εγώ  πρόφρων  εθέλοιμι 
έρνσσαι,  |  αυτή  κεν  γαίη  ερνσαιμ’ 
αυτή  τε  θαλάσση ‘  |  σειρην  μεν  κεν 
επειτα  περ'ι  μιον  Ουλνμποιο  |  δησαί- 
μην,  τα  δε  κ  αύτε  μετήορα  πάντα 
γένοιτο.  Cp.  Heracl.  fr.  31,  By¬ 


water  :  Ει  μη  ήλιος  ήν,  εύφρόνη 
αν  ην.  Fr.  29  ·  ήλιος  ουχ  ΰπερ- 
βήσεται  μέτρα,  ει  δε  μη,  ’Έριννες 
μιν  Δίκης  επίκουροι  ε’ξευρησουσι. 

See  also  Eur.  Orest.  982-4. 

As  fire  was  the  symbol  of  mo¬ 
tion,  so  the  sun  was  the  still 
more  concrete  symbol  of  fire. 

See  Rep.  6.  508,  where  the  sun 
is  allowed  to  be  paramount  in 
the  region  of  sense ;  being 
essential  to  vision  and  to  life. 
For  the  way  in  which  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Homer  and  the  poets 
is  used,  ironically  by  Plato,  but 
seriously  by  those  whom  he 
imitates,  cp.  Cratyl.  391,  where 
an  argument  is  based  upon  the 
line  ον  Ξάνθον  καλέουσι  θεοί, 
ανδρες  δε  Σκάμανδρον,  and  infl’. 
194  Ε:  " Οταν  τοίνυν  λάσιόν 
τον  το  κέαρ  ή,  ο  δη  επήνεσεν  ό 
πάντα  σοφός  ποιητής. 

5·  ή  περιφορά  ή  κινούμενη  καί  ό 
ήλιος ]  The  motion  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  the  perpetual 
interchange  of  the  different 
elements,  was  symbolized  in 
the  Heraclitean  theory  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sun,  who  not  ^ 
only  rose  and  descended,  tra¬ 
versing  the  sky,  but  was  also 
quenched  and  rekindled  daily, 
Neos  εφ ’  ήμερη  (fr.  32).  Lassalle 
compares  Ar.  Meteor.  1.9:  'H 

μεν  ουν  ών  κινούσα  καί  κυρία  και 
πρώτη  των  αρχών  ό  κύκλος  εστίν  εν 
ώ  φανερώς  ή  του  ήλιου  φορά  διακρί- 
νουσα  καί  συγκρίνουσα  τω  γίγνεσθαι 
πλησίον  ή  πορρώτερον,  αιτία  τής 
γενεσεως  καί  τής  φθοράς  εστι  .  . 
Εστι  δ'  ή  μεν  εξ  υδατος  άναθυμία- 
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Ρ·  ι53·  παντα  €<ττι  και  σώζεται  τα  εν  θεοις  τε  καί  άνθρωττοις' 
η  δε  σταιτ]  τούτο  ωσττερ  δεθεν,  τταντα  γ^ρηματ  αν  δια- 
φθαρειη  και  γενοιτ  αν  το  λεγόμενόν  άνω  κάτω  πάντα  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  εμοιγε  δοκεΐ,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  ταυτα 
δηλοΰν,  άι rep  λεγεις.  5 

ΣΩ.  Ύπόλαβε  τοίννν,  ώ  άριστε,  ούτωσί.  κατά  τά 


σις,  άτμίς'  η  δ’  εξ  a epos  els  ύδωρ, 
νέφος.  .  .  Γίνεται  δε  κύκλος  ουτος 
μιμούμενος  τον  τον  ήλιου  κύκλον, 
άμα  ycip  εκείνος  els  τα  πλάγια  μετα- 
βάλλeι,  κα'ι  οντος  άνω  και  κάτω.  Αεί 
δε  νοήσαι  τούτον  ώσπερ  ποταμόν 
ρέοντα  κύκλω  άνω  και  κάτω,  κοινόν 
θέρος  κα'ι  ΰδατος.  .  .  "Ωστ’  είπερ 
ήνίττοντο  τον  ’ Ωκεανόν  οί  πρότερον, 
τάχ  αν  τούτον  τον  ποταμον  λέγοιεν 
τον  κύκλω  ρέοντα  πep\  την  γην.  Cp. 
infl’.  181  D:  Την  δέ  περιφοράν, 
and  note:  Phil.  28  E. 

2.  el  δε'  σταίη\  Cp.  Phgedr.  245 
C  (where  the  point  of  view  is 
nearer  to  Plato’s  own) :  To  αεικί¬ 
νητον  αθάνατον,  το  δ’ άλλο  κινούν  κα'ι 
νπ’  άλλον  κινούμενον,  παύλαν  έχον 
κινησεως,  παύλαν  έχει  ζωής  .  . 
ούτω  δή  κινησεως  μεν  αρχή  το  αυτό 
αύτδ  κινούν,  τούτο  δ'  οϋτ  άπόλ- 
λνσθαι  ούτε  γίγνεσθαι  δυνατόν,  ή 
πάντα  τε  ουρανόν  πάσαν  τε  γενεσιν 
σνμπεσούσαν  στη  ναι  κα'ι  μηποτε 
αύθις  εχειν  δθεν  κινηθέντα  γενέσθαι. 
In  the  text  all  is  made  to  de¬ 
pend  on  change ;  in  the  above 
passage  all  change  depends  on 
that  which  is  self-moving  ;  but 
in  both,  motion  is  essential  to 
being.  Cp.  also  Legg.  10.  895 

A  :  Ei  σταίη  πως  τά  πάντα  όμού 
γενόμενα,  καθάπερ  οι  πλείστοι  των 
τοιούτων  τολμώσι  λεγειν,  τίν  άμα 
εν  αύτοίς  ανάγκη  πρώτην  κίνησιν 
γενέσθαι  τών  είρημένων )  Ar.  Met. 
1 . 9  9 4  A ·  Tor  μεν  άνθρωπον  υπό  τού 
αερος  κινηθήναι,  τούτον  δ'  υπό  τού 
ήλιον,  τον  δε  ήλιον  ύπό  τού  νεικονς, 
κα'ι  τούτον  μηδέν  είναι  πέρας.  Ib.  1 1. 


6-ιο.  Simpl.  in  Aristot.  Cat. 
p.  1056.  Bas.  (quoted  by  Las- 
salle):  Ει  γάρτό  έτερον  των  εναντίων 
έπιλείπει,  οΐχοιτο  άν  πάντα  αφανι- 
σθέντα *  διό  καί  μέμφεται  ’Ομήρω 
'Η ράκλειτος  ε'ιπόντι,  'Ως  ερις  κ.τ.λ. 
Οΐχήσεσθαι,  γάρ,  φησι,  πάντα. 

Schol.  Yen.  ad  Iliad.  18. 

107  :  ('Ω?  ερις  έκ  τε  θεών  εκ  τ 
ανθρώπων  άπόλοιτο )  'Ηράκλειτον 
την  των  οντων  φύσιν  κατ’  έριν 
συνεστάναι  νομίζων  μέμφεται  'Ομή¬ 
ρω,  συγχνσιν  κόσμον  δοκών  αυτόν 
εϋχεσθαι.  In  the  Words  άνω 
κάτω  there  is  perhaps  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Heraclitus’  οδός  άνω  κάτω 
μία.  See  also  Phsedo  72  C. 

Some  of  the  latest  guesses 
at  truth  have  sometimes  had  a 
real  or  fanciful  resemblance  to 
the  earlier  ones.  See  Comte  in 
Miss  Martineau’s  abridgment, 
vol.  i.p.  429:  ‘Amidst  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  obscurity  which  exist 
on  this  subject,  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  no  organism, even 
the  simplest,  could  live  in  a 
state  of  complete  immobility. 
The  double  movement  of  the 
earth,  and  especially  its  rota¬ 
tion,  may  probably  be  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  development  of 
life  as  to  the  periodical  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat  and  light.’ 

6.  Απόλαβε]  If  being  then  is 
motion,  how  are  we  to  conceive 
of  knowledge,  i.  e.  of  sensible 
percej)tion  Ί  This  is  now 
evolved,  a  fresh  appeal  to  ex¬ 
perience  being  made  at  every 


If  the  revo¬ 
lution  of 
the  sun 
and  of  the 
heaven 
were  stop¬ 
ped,  the 
order  of 
the  uni¬ 
verse  would 
be  over¬ 
thrown.’ 
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3 .  The 
theory  is 
now  ap¬ 
plied. 

(i)  Colour 
is  not 
something 
without 
nor  in  the 
eye,  it 
arises  be¬ 
tween, 
when  the 
eye  en¬ 
counters  a 
particular 
motion. 
Hence  it  is 
different  to 
man  and 
other  ani¬ 
mals,  to 
different 
men,  and 


ομματα  πρώτον,  ο  δη  καλεΐς  χρώμα  λευκόν,  μη  είναι  ρ·  1 53· 
αντο  ετερον  τι  εξω  των  ετών  ομματων  μηδ  εν  τοις 
ομμασι ·  μηδε  τιν  αύτω  χωράν  απόταξης-  η  δη  γάρ  ε 
αν  είη  τε  *ον  που  εν  τάξει  καί  μενοι  καί  ουκ  άν  εν 
5  γενεσει  γίγνοιτο. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  πως  ; 


ΣΩ.  Έπωμεθα  τω  άρτι  λόγω,  μηδέν  αυτό  καθ' 
αυτό  εν  δν  τιθεντες-  καί  ημίν  ουτω  μελαν  τε  και 
λευκόν  και  ότιουν  άλλο  χρώμα  εκ  της  προσβολής 
ίο  των  όμμάτων  προς  την  προσηκουσαν  φοράν  φανειται 
γεγενημενον,  καί  ό  δη  έκαστον  είναι  φαμεν  χρώμα, 
ούτε  το  προσβάλλον  ούτε  τό  προσβαλλόμενον  εσται,  ρ·  1 54- 
άλλά  μεταξύ  τι  εκάστω  ι ίδιον  γεγονός  -  η  συ  διϊσχυρί- 


step.  Each  sensation  is  the 
result  of  a  double  movement 
from  within  and  from  without. 
Hence  all  sensations  are,  (i) 
relative  to  the  individual  (εκά- 
στω  Ibiovyeyovos)]  (2)  relative  to 
each  other.  (1)  is  proved  chiefly 
of  the  sensations  of  colour, 
warmth,  etc.  :  (2)  of  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  size  and  number. 

κατά  τά  ομματα]  ‘  In  the  sphere 
of  vision.’ 

2.  ετερό v  n]  ‘  A  separate 
thing.’ 

3.  χώραν]  Cp.  illfr.  156  C. 

4.  *bv]  MSS.  ίίν.  Heind.  corr. 
ον  που  εν  τάξει  =  ε’ί  τις  αυτώ  χώρα 
άποταχθαίη.  The  change  from 
αν  to  ον  is  more  probable  than 
the  repetition  of  av  in  this 
place.  For  ηδη  —  1  if  that  were 
done,’  cp.  infr.  201  Ε:  "Ηδ^  yap 
αν  ουσίαν  .  .  προστίθεσθαι. 

ΙΟ.  προς  την  προσηκουσαν  φο¬ 
ράν]  The  theory  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  origin  of  this  motion. 
The  instinctive  belief  in  the 
reality  of  external  things  is 
already  weakened. 


II.  b  δη  έκαστον  είναι  φαμεν] 

Cp.  152  D  :  4 A  δη  φάμεν  eivai. 
το  προσβάλλον,  SC.  η  φορά,  το 
προσβαλλόμενου,  SC.  τά  ομματα. 

Cp.  infl'.  άλλω  τω  προσπεσόν  .  . 
άλλου  προσελθόντος.  Φ 

I  2 .  ούτε  το  προσβάλλον  οϋτε  το 
προσβαλλόμενον ]  ‘  Neither  that 
which  strikes,  nor  that  which 
is  struck,’  i.  e.  Neither  the 
motion  from  within  nor  that 
which  meets  it  from  -without. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  ‘  sight  ’  is 
conceived  of  as  an  act,  and  not 
as  a  passive  impression.  And 
το  προσβαλλόμενον  is  the  object, 
τούτο,  ώ  προσβάλλει  τά  ομματα. 

This  is  a  curious  use  of  the 
passive  voice.  But  the  com¬ 
parison  of  other  passages,  esp. 
Tim.  45  C  :  οπηπερ  αν  άντερείδη 
το  πρόσπιπτον  ενδοθεν  προς  ο  των 
ί'ξω  ξυνίπεσεν,  excludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt,  although  the 
expression  so  understood  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  theory  of 
active  and  passive  elements, 
which  is  afterwards  introduced 
(infr.  156  A). 
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1 54·  σαιο  άν  coy  olov  σοί  φαίνεται  έκαστον  χρώμα,  τοιοΰτον 
καί  κυνϊ  καί  οτωοΰν  (ωω; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Mol  Δ”  ούκ  εγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Ti  δε ;  άλλω  ανθρωπω  άρ'  όμοιον  καί  σοΙ 
φαίνεται  οτιούν ;  εχεις  τούτο  ίσχυρώς ,  ή  πολύ  μάλλον,  5 
οτι  ούδε  σοί  αύτω  ταύτον  διά  το  μηδέποτε  ομοίως 
αυτόν  σεαυτω  εχειν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τούτο  μάλλον  μοί  δοκεΐ  η  εκείνο. 
β  ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  εΐ  μεν  ώ  παραμέτρου  μέθα  η  ου  εφα- 
πτομεθα,  μεγα  η  λευκόν  η  θερμόν  ήν,  ούκ  αν  ποτέ  ίο 
αλλω  7 τροσπεσον  άλλο  άν  εγεγόνει,  αυτό  γε  μηδέν 
μεταβαλλον  ει  δε  αύ  το  παραμέτρου μενον  η  εφαπτό- 
μενον  έκαστον  ήν  τούτων,  ούκ  άν  αύ  οίλλου  προσελ- 
θόντος  η  tl  παθόντος  αύτο  μηδέν  παθον  οίλλο  άν 
εγενετο.  επει  νυν  γε,  ώ  φίλε,  θαυμαστα  τε  καί  γελοία  15 


to  the  same 
man  in  dif¬ 
ferent 
states. 


(2)  Warmth 
in  like 
manner  is 
relative  to 
the  touch, 
and  size 
and  num¬ 
ber  are 
wholly 
relative. 
For  want 
of  observ¬ 
ing  this, 


9.  ώ  παραμιτρούμιθα]  Corna- 
rius,  followed  by  most  editors, 
reads  o,  taking  παραμιτ ρούμι  θα 
actively.  Although  (as  H. 
Schmidt  remarks)  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  infr.  155  B  the  case 
is  altered  by  the  supposition 
that  Thesetetus  has  grown,  I 
still  adhere  to  the  MS.  text  and 
interpret  (with  Jowett)  ‘that 
with  which  we  compare  our¬ 
selves  in  size.’  The  instance 
most  in  point  is  that  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  Phgedo,  102 
B,  where  Simmias  is  shorter 
than  Socrates,  but  taller  than 
Phsedo.  There  is  in  any  case 
some  confusion  between  rela¬ 
tivity  and  subjectivity.  This 
is  partially  evaded  by  making 
self  the  subject  of  comparison, 
but  would  be  increased  if  to 
παραμιτ ρού μινον  meant  ‘  that 
which  perceives  size,’  as  it 
must  if  δ  is  read.  None  of 
the  examples  given  are  such  as 


to  suggest  the  notion  that  big¬ 
ness  is  in  the  eye. 

We  are  introduced  to  a 
new  class  of  objects,  and  make 
a  transition  in  the  argument 
at  the  same  time.  All  that 
I  can  see,  hear,  feel,  etc., 
is  seen,  heard,  felt,  etc.  by 
me  alone,  and  arises  solely  in 
relation  to  me.  Again,  I  view 
the  size  of  other  bodies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  my  own,  or  I  compare 
different  quantities.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  magnitude  or 
number  as  great  or  small,  ex¬ 
cept  in  relation  to  some  other 
magnitude  or  number. 

12.  το  τταραμιτρούμινον  η  ΐφα- 

πτόμινον]  I.  e.  ‘  I,  the  subject 
in  the  one  case  of  self-mea¬ 
surement,  in  the  other  of  sensa¬ 
tion.’  Cp.  182  A,  το  .  .  ττάσγον. 
Ar.  Eth.  N.  10.  4.  §  5:  Χύτην  be 
(την  α’ίσθησιν)  \eyeiv  evepyelv  η  ev 
ω  ιστι  μηδιν  διαφιρέτω. 


E 
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we  allow 
ourselves 
to  fall  into 
manifest 
contradic¬ 
tions. 

E.g.  We 
say  that 
six  dice  are 
more  and 
fewer ; 
more  than 
four,  fewer 
than 
twelve. 


Can  any¬ 
thing  be¬ 
come  more 
unless  in¬ 
creased  ? 


εύχερως  πως  άναγκαζομεθα  λ εγειν,  ως  φαιη  αν  Η  ρω-  p.  1 * * * * 6 54- 
ταγόρας  τε  καί  πας  ο  τα  αυτα  εκεινω  επιχείρων 
λεγειν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  δη  καί  ποΐα  λεγεις ; 

5  ΣΩ.  Σμικρον  λαβε  παράδειγμα ,  και  παντα  είσει  a  c 
βούλομαι,  αστραγάλους  γάρ  που  εβ,  αν  μεν  τετταρας 
αυτοίς  προσενεγκης,  π  λείους  φαμεν  είναι  των  τετταρων 
καί  ημιολίους,  εάν  δε  δώδεκα,  ελάττους  καί  η  μισείς- 
καί  ουδέ  άνεκτ'ον  άλλως  λεγειν.  η  συ  ανεβεί ; 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο ύκ  εγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Τί  οΰν ;  άν  σε  Τίρωταγόρας  ερηται  η  τις 
άλλος,  Ώ  θεαίτητε,  εσθ  ’  όπως  τι  μεϊζον  η  πλέον 
γίγνεται  άλλως  η  αύξηθεν ;  τί  άποκρινεί ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έά^  μεν,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  το  δοκουν  προς  την 
ΐ5  νυν  ερωτησιν  άποκρίνωμαι,  οτι  ουκ  εστιν  εάν  δε  προς  d 
την  προτεραν ,  φυλάττων  μη  εναντία  ε’ίπω,  οτι  εστιν. 

ΣΩ.  Ει)  γε  νη  την  'Ηραν,  ώ  φίλε,  καί  θείως.  άτάρ, 
ώς  εοικεν,  εάν  άποκρίνη  οτι  εστιν,  Έ,υριπίδειόν  τι  ζυμ- 
βησεται-  η  μεν  γάρ  γλώττα  ανέλεγκτος  ημϊν  εσται, 

2ο  η  δε  φρην  ουκ  ανέλεγκτος. 


I.  (νχιρω!  πως  άναγκαζομεθα^ 

‘  "We  allow  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  into  using  strange  and 
ridiculous  expressions.’  Pro¬ 
tagoras  would  not  find  fault  with 

us  for  calling  the  six  dice  more 

than  the  four,  but  for  using  the 
verb  eivcu  to  express  the  rela¬ 

tion. 

6.  αστραγάλους  γάρ  που  e£] 
The  difficulty  has  been  stated 
with  regard  to  size,  it  is  now 
illustrated  with  regard  to  num¬ 
ber. 

14.  to  Sokow]  Cp.  p.  157  C: 
Αοκοΰντά  σοι, 

1 6.  φυλάττων ]  Not  exactly 
‘  avoiding’  (φυλαττόμενος),  but 


‘  being  careful : '  keeping  watch 
ou  one  point  only.  Cp.  Gorg. 

461  D  :  ’Εάν  μοι  εν  μόνον  φυλάτ- 
της.  Τι  tout  ο  λέγ  us  )  Την  μακρο¬ 
λογίαν  .  .  ψ  κάθειρξης :  infr.  ρ.  1 80 
A  :  Εν  πάνυ  φυλάττουσι  τό  μηδέν 
βέβαιον  εάν  εΐ ναι.  Also  infr. 
169  C:  πάνυ  τηρεί  τό  τοιόνδε,  μή, 
κ.τ.λ. 

I  7·  Ευ  γε  .  .  και  θείως~\  Thesete- 
tus’  answer  showed  great  dia¬ 
lectical  aptitude.  He  perceives 
the  contradiction,  and  yet  will 
not  answer  παρά  τό  δοκοΰν  a ιτίό. 
Cp.Rep.  1.346  A  :  κάι,  ω  μακάριε , 
μη  παρά  δόξαν  άποκρίνου ,  ΐνα  τι 
κάι  πε  ραίνω  μεν. 

ig.  ή  μέν  γάρ  γλώττα]  ‘  Our 
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Ρ·  τ54·  ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθη. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκοϋν  ά  μίν  δεινοί  καί  σοφοί  εγώ  τε  και  συ 
η  μεν,  παντα  τα  των  φρένων  έξητακότες,  ηδη  αν  τδ 
λοιπον  εκ  περιουσίας  αλληλων  αποπειρώμενοι ,  £υνελ- 
Ε  θοντες  σοφιστικώς  εις  μάχην  τοιαυτην,  αλληλων  τους  5 
λογους  τοΐς  λογοις  εκρουομεν  νυν  δε  άτε  ίδιώται 
πρώτον  βουλησομεθα  θεάσασθαι  αυτά  προς  αυτά ,  τί 
ποτ  εστιν  ά  διανοουμεθα,  πότερον  ήμΐν  άλληλοις 
ζυμφωνεϊ  η  ουδ'  δπωστιουν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Υ\ανυ  μεν  ούν  εγωγε  τουτ  άν  βουλοίμην .  ίο 
ΣΩ.  Καί  μην  εγωγε.  ore  δ’  ούτως  εχει,  άλλο  τι  η 
ήρεμα ,  ως  πανυ  πολλην  σγολην  άγοντες ,  πάλιν  επανα- 
Ρ·  χ55·  σκεφομεθα,  ου  δυσκολαινοντες,  αλλά  τω  οντι  ημάς 


tongue  will  be  unconvinced, 
but  not  our  mind.’  Eur.  Hipp. 

6l2:  'Η  γλώσσ’  όμώμοχ ,  η  δε 
φρήν  άνώμοτος. 

3·  πάντα  .  .  εζητακότες]  ‘  Hav¬ 
ing  ransacked  every  mental 
problem.’ 

4.  εκ  περιουσίας]  ‘  Out  of  our 
superfluity,’  ‘for  mere  pastime.’ 
Dem.  de  Cor.  226:  Ουτος  δ'  έκ 
περιουσίας  εμοΰ  κατηγορεί. 

5·  τοιαυτην ]  Sc.  σοφιστικήν. 
Cp.  Symp.  210  Β  C:  * Ωστε 

κα'ι  εάν  επιεικής  ών  την  ψυχήν  τις 
κα'ι  σμικρον  άνθος  εχη,  έξαρκείν 
αντω  κα'ι  Ιράν  κα'ι  κήδεσθαι  κα'ι  τίκ- 
τειν  λόγους  toioutous,  viz.  επιεικείς. 
Plato  is  thinking  of  such  en¬ 
counters  as  those  which  he  has 
Eatirized  in  the  Euthydemus. 

τους  λόγους  τοίς  λόγοις  εκροΰ- 
ομεν]  Ar.  Nub.  321:  Καίγνωμι- 
δίω  γνώμην  ννξασ,  έτερω  λόγω  άν- 
τίλογησω. 

6.  εκρουομεν]  ‘  Would  have 
knocked  our  arguments  to¬ 
gether,’  like  swords  in  a  sham 
fight ;  ‘  would  have  bandied 

arguments.’ 


7.  αυτά  προς  αυτά ]  *  Com¬ 
pared  with  one  another.’  The 
reading  of  the  old  edd.,  αυτά 
προς  αυτά,  might  be  defended, 
but  αύτά  is  the  Bodleian  read¬ 
ing· 

8.  ήμίν]  Cp.  Rep.  1.  343  A. 

1 1 .  K at  μην  εγωγε]  V.  r.  Και 
μην  εγώ  (Bpr.Tn.)  The  abrupt¬ 
ness  of  εγώ  without  γε  may  be 
defended  from  Rep.  6.  500  A  : 

Και  εγώ,  αμελεί ,  εφη,  συνοίομαι, 
infr.  164Α, Eur. Med.  1375:  Ka‘ 
μην  εγώ  σήν.  Alcest.  369  :  Και 
μην  εγώ  σοι  πένθος  .  .  συνοίσω.  But 
the  correction  of  the  Bodleian 
MS.  is  in  the  ancient  hand.  In 
either  case  καί  belongs  to  the 
pronoun. 

12.  ώς  πάνυ  πολλην  σχολήν 
άγοντες]  Plato  does  not  forget, 
either  here  or  infr.  172  E,  that 
Socrates  has  been  summoned  to 
appear·  before  the  King  Archon. 

13.  ου  δυσκολαινοντες]  ‘With 
no  feeling  of  impatience.’  Cp. 
Men.  ’J  ζ  C  ΐ)  :  Ei  μεν  γε  των 
σοφών  τις  ε’ιη  και  εριστικών  ό  ε ρα¬ 
μένος,  ε’ίποιμ'  άν  αυτιά,  οτι  'Εμο'ι 


Ε  2 


Let  us  con¬ 
sider  this, 
not  in  the 
spirit  of 
contro¬ 
versy,  but 
with  calm 
inquiry. 


What  are 
these  ap¬ 
paritions 
that  have 
been  raised, 
within  us  ? 
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One  voice 
says.  No¬ 
thing  can 
become 
more  ox· 
fewer, 
greater  or 
less,  while 
it  is  equal 
to  itself. 
Another : 
— That  to 
which  no¬ 
thing  is 
added,  and 
from  which 
nothing  is 
taken,  re¬ 
mains 
equal  to 
itself. 


CLVTOVS  β^βταζοντβ CLTTCL  7Γ0Τ  €<TTL  TCtVTCC  T<X  (j)CLCT [XCiTCC  p. 

%  „  ,  /  r  >  \ 

eV  ημΐν ;  ών  πρώτον  βπισκοπουντβς  φησομβν,  ως  βγω 
οίμαι,  μηδέποτε  μηδβν  αν  μβΐζον  μηδβ  βλαττον  γβνβ- 
σθαι  μητβ  ογκω  μητβ  αριθμώ,  βως  ίσον  βιη  αυτό 
5  βαντω.  ούχ  ούτως  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ναι . 

ΣΩ.  Αβυτβρον  δβ  γβ,  ω  μητβ  προστίθοιτο  μητβ 
άφαιροϊτο,  τούτο  μητβ  ανζάνβσθαι  ποτβ  μητβ  φθινβιν , 

)  V  Μ  )/  ^ 

αβι  οβ  ίσον  βιναι. 

ΙΟ  ΘΕΑΙ.  Κ ομιδη  μβν  ουν. 


ΣΩ.  Άρ’  ούν  ον  καί 

μεν  € ΐρηται ’  el  δε  μη  όρθώς  λέγω, 
σον  έργον  λαμβάνειν  \oyov  και 
έλέγχειν’  εϊ  δε  ώσπερ  ε’γώ  τε  και 
συ  νυν'ι  φίλοι  οντες  βούλοιντο  άλ- 
ληλοις  διαλέγεσθαι,  δει  δη  πραότε¬ 
ρο»  πως  κα'ι  διαλεκτικώτερον  άπο- 
κρίνεσβαι. 

ι. φάσματα]  Thesemental phe¬ 
nomena  (that  have  started  into 
prominence).  The  απορία i  just 
stated  have  made  us  aware  of 
certain  ‘  facts  of  consciousness  ’ 
or  postulates  of  our  own  minds. 
These  are  here  called  φάσματα, 
but  presently,  when  they  have 
been  expressed  and  assented  to, 
όμολογήματα.  Cp.  Polit.  268  E  : 
To  περί  την  'Ατρέως  τε  και  θυέστου 
λεχθεϊσαν  έριν  φάσμα.  ΜβηΟ 
85  C  :  "Ωσπερ  δναρ  άρτι  άνακεκίν- 
ηνται  at  δόζαι  αυται,  κ.τ.λ.  For 
the  thought  cp.  iufr.  203  A  : 

Βασανίζωμεν  δη  αυτά  άναλαβόντες, 
μάλλον  δε  ημάς  αυτούς.  Prot.  33  1 
C  :  Ουδεν  yap  δέομαι  το  εί  βονλει 
τούτο  και  εί  σοι  δοκεϊ  έλέγχεσθαι 
άλλ'  εμέ  τε  κα'ι  σε. 

2.  ών  πρώτον  .  .  φησομεν ]  ‘The 
first  of  which,  as  we  look  stea¬ 
dily  at  it,  we  shall  thus  put 
into  words.’ 

8.  άφαιροίτο ]  Sc.  άπ’  αυτού. 


τρίτον,  δ  μη  πρότβρον  ην,  β 

Or,  possibly,  the  pronoun  is 
here  the  subject :  *  And  it  suf¬ 
fers  no  diminution.’  Cp.  infr. 

B  :  άφαιρεθέντος. 

II.  ο  μη  πρότερον  ην]  This 
may  be  construed  in  two  ways. 
(1)  ‘What  existed  not  before, 
but  (exists)  afterwards,  this 
cannot  be,  without  production 
and  a  process  of  becoming.’  (2) 

‘  What  was  not  before,  neither 
can  that  be  afterwards,  without 
production,’  etc. 

The  latter  is  the  more  subtle 
interpretation,  but  is  probably 
right.  Schol. :  ‘Ο  Πρόκλοί  το 
αλλά  παρελκειν  λέγει.  ‘  Prorsus- 
que  ita  Latine  dixeris  quod 
non  prius  erat  at  postea  id 
esse.’  Heindorf. — ‘  Nay  but,  if 
it  was  not  before,  it  cannot  be 
afterwards.’  Cp.  Soph.  265  B  : 

'Hris'  αν  αιτία  γίγνηται  τοϊς  μη 
πρότερον  ούσιν  ύστερον  γίγνεσθαι. 
The  position  of  αλλά  in  the 
MSS.,  however  ( ύστερον  αλλά 
libri  omnes,  W.),  throws  some 
doubt  upon  the  reading,  and 
αρα  may  be  suggested,  ύσ¬ 
τερον  *άρα  τούτο  είναι,  κ.τ.λ., 

‘  that,  as  our  postulate  runs, 
this  cannot  afterwards  be  with- 
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1 55*  #άλλά  ύστερον  τούτο  είναι  άνευ  του  γενεσθαι  καί  γί¬ 
γνεσθαι  αδύνατον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αοκεΐ  γε  δι'μ 

ΣΩ.  Τ αυτα  δη,  οίμαι,  δμολογηματα  τρία  μάχεται 
αυτά  αύτοΐς  εν  τη  ημετερα  ψυχή,  δταν  τα  ττερί  των  5 
αστραγάλων  λέγω  μεν,  η  δταν  φώμεν  εμε  τηλικόνδε 
ιόντα,  μήτε  ανζηθεντα  μήτε  τουναντίον  7 ταθόντα,  εν 
ενιαυτω  σου  του  νέου  νυν  μεν  μείζω  είναι ,  ύστερον  δε 
ελάττω,  μηδέν  του  εμού  ογκου  άφαιρεθ  εντός  άλλα 
c  σου  αύξηθεντος.  είρίί  γάρ  δη  ύστερον  δ  ττρότερον  ουκ  ίο 
ή,  ού  γενό μένος-  άνευ  γάρ  του  γίγνεσθαι  γενεσθαι 


out  becoming  and  having  be¬ 
come.’  For  the  addition  of 
γίγνεσθαι  cp.  infr.  C. 

H.  Schmidt  observes  that 
the  contradiction  is  not  be¬ 
tween  the  assumptions  them¬ 
selves,  but  between  the  as¬ 
sumption  and  the  fact.  But 
μάχεται  αυτά  αντοΐς  call  Only 
mean  ‘  fight  amongst  them¬ 
selves,’  and  if  the  logic  of  such 
a  half-humorous  passage  is  to 
be  pressed,  No.  3  may  be  suj> 
posed  to  say  ‘  Socrates  is  what 
he  was  not;  he  must  have 
changed.’  ‘  No,’  says  No.  2, 

‘ he  cannot  have  changed,  for 
nothing  has  been  taken  from 
him,  therefore  he  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished.’  No.  1  then  comes  to 
the  aid  of  No.  2. 

6.  r^AtKoVSe]  ‘  Of  the  height 
you  see  me.’ 

7.  tv  ενιαυτω]  ‘In  the  space 
of  a  year.’  ‘  Within  a  year.’ 
This  very  natural  expression 
has  somehow  given  offence, 
and  Madvig  conj.  παθόντα  tv 
ΐμαντω,  an  emendation  which 
appears  to  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  copyist  of  Par. 
1814. 


9.  μηδέν  του  έ μου  ογκου  άφαι- 
ρεθέντος]  ‘  My  size  having  been 
stripped  of  nothing,’  i.e.  ‘With¬ 
out  anything  being  taken  from 
my  height.’  Badham  conjec¬ 
tures  μηδέν  έμον  τον  ογκου  άφαι- 
pt6tvTos.  But  this  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

1 1 .  άνεν  γάρ  τον  γίγνεσθαι  yevt- 
σθαι  άδΰνατον\  This  axiom  is  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  three  former. 
In  the  first,  the  aorist  was  used 
(γενεσθαι),  the  present  in  the 
Second  (ανξάνεσθαι,φθί νειν).  Both 
(γενεσθαι  κα\  γίγνεσθαι)  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  combined  in  thethird, 
by  means  of  which  the  two 
former  are  applied.  It  is  now 
shown  that  the  aorist  implies 
the  present.  To  us  such  re¬ 
finements  are  difficult,  because 
needless.  The  subtlety  is  car¬ 
ried  still  further  in  the  Par¬ 
menides,  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  formula,  ‘  That  which  is, 
is.’  Parm.  156  C:  'Εστο'ϊ  rt 

πρότερον  ύστερον  κινείσθαι  και 
ττρότερον  κινούμενου  ύστερον  έστά- 
ναι,  άνευ  μεν  τον  μεταβάλλειν  ονχ 
οίόντε  έσται  ταντα  πάσχειν'  .  .  αλλ’ 
ουδέ  μέν  μεταβάΧλει  άνευ  τον  με- 
ταβάλλειν. 


A  third  : 
Nothing 
can  be 
what  it  was 
not,  with¬ 
out  be¬ 
coming. 
These  seem 
to  jar,  when 
we  say  that 
the  dice 
which  were 
fewer  are 
now  more 
without 
being  in¬ 
creased  ; 
or  that  I, 
who  was 
taller  than 
you,  am 
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now  short¬ 
er,  without 
becoming 
so. 


Theaetetus 
is  full  of 
wonder  and 
bewilder¬ 
ment  at 
this  contra¬ 
diction  : — 
a  sign  of  his 
philosophic 
nature. 


αδύνατον,  μηδέν  δε  άπολλνς  του  ογκου  ουκ  αν  ποτέ  ρ·  1 55 
εγιγνόμην  ελάττων.  καί  άλλα  δη  μύρια  ετη  μυριοις 
όντως  εχει,  είπερ  καί  ταυτα  φπαραδεζόμεθα.  #67 τει 
γάρ  που,  ώ  θεαίτητε·  δοκεΐς  γοΰν  μοι  ουκ  άπειρος 
5  των  τοιουτων  είναι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  νη  τους  θεούς  γε,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  νπερ- 
φυως  ως  θαυμάζω  τί  ποτ  εστί  ταυτα,  καί  ενίοτε  ως 
αληθώς  βλεπων  εις  αυτά  σκοτοδινιω. 

ΣΩ.  Θεόδωρος  γάρ,  ώ  φίλε,  φαίνεται  ου  κακώς  d 
ίο  τοπάζειν  περί  της  φυσεοός  σου.  μάλα  γάρ  φιλοσοφου 


τούτο  το  πάθος,  το  θανμ> 

3·  καί,  which  implies  a  subtle 
connexion  between  ταυτα  and 
άλλα  μνρία,  can  only  be  express¬ 
ed  in  English  by  the  emphasis 
on  ‘  these.’  Cp.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col. 

276  :  "Ωσπερ  με  κάνεστησαθ' ,  ώδε 
σώζετε. 

φπαραδεζόμεθα^  Sc.  παρά  τοϋ 
Πρωταγόραν.  1  If  we  are  to  take 
this  at  his  hands ;  ’  i.  e.  not 
only  accept,  but  adopt  this  as 
our  own  difficulty.  Cp.  infr. 
161  B,  Charm.  162  E:  Ei  ούν 

ξυγχωρείς  tout  eivai  σωφροσύνην 
δπερ  ουτοσί  λίγα,  καί  παραδεχει 
τον  λόγον,  εγωγε  πολύ  αν  ηδιον 
μετά  σοΰ  σκοποί  μην.  . .  Άλλα  πάνυ 
ξνγχωρώ,  εφη,  κα\  παραδέχομαι. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that 

ε’ίπερ  κα'ι  ταΰτ  *ap  *αποδεξόμεθα 
would  give  a  plainer  sense. 

*επει  γάρ  που]  ‘  I  assume  this 
(δη),  for  I  suppose  I  take  you 
with  me.’  Cp.  Euthyph.  1 2  C  : 

"Επη  γάρ  που  νυν  γε :  Ένθ.  πά¬ 
νυ  γε.  The  MSS.  have  είπε,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  Heindorf’s  emenda¬ 
tion.  The  six  dice  are  more 
when  compared  with  four.  They 
were  fewer  when  compared  with 
twelve.  They  cannot  be  more 


ίζειν'  ου  γαρ  άλλη  άρχ η 

without  having  become  more, 
and  they  cannot  have  become 
more  without  increase.  Pro¬ 
tagoras  would  say  :  It  is  true 
the  same  thing  cannot  be  more 
without  addition,  but  the  dice 
in  the  two  cases  are  not  the^' 
same  thing,  for  they  are  in  a  V 
different  relation. — The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  relative  and  abso¬ 
lute  quantity  is  so  familiar  to 
us,  that  this  is  apt  to  appear  a 
mere  verbal  quibble.  But  the 
solution  of  such  difficulties  was 
one  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
Greeks  arrived  at  that  distinc¬ 
tion. 

9.  ον  κακώς  τοπάζειν]  ‘  Theo- 
dorus  is  evidently  right  in  his 
surmise  about  you.  Eor  this 
Wonder  is  a  true  symptom  of 
the  philosophic  nature.’ 

II.  ου  γάρ  άλλ η  άρχη  φιλοσο¬ 
φίας  η  αυτί;]  Arist.  Metaph.  I. 

2  :  Δια  το  θαυμάζειν  οί  άνθρωποι 
και  νυν  κα'ι  το  πρώτον  ήρζαντο 
φιλοσοφειν,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

Aristotle  also  observes  that 
if  wonder  is  the  beginning, 
cessation  of  wonder  is  the  end 
of  philosophy  ; — so  reconciling 
Plato’s  saying  with  that  of 
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1 55·  φιλοσοφίας·  η  αυτή,  καί  εοικεν  6  την  Ίριν  θαυμαντος 
εκγονον  φησας  ου  κακώς  γενεαλ ογεϊν.  άλλα  πότερον 
μανθάνεις  η 8η  δι  δ  ταυτα  τοιαΰτ  εστιν  εξ  ών  τον 
Πρωταγόραν  φαμεν  λεγειν,  η  ουπω ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ονπω  μοι  δοκώ.  5 

ΣΩ.  Χάριν  ούν  μοι  είσει,  εάν  σοι  άνδρός,  μάλλον 
ε  δε  άνδρών  όνομαστών  της  δίανοίας  την  αλήθειαν  άττο- 
κεκρυμμενην  συνεξερευνησωμαι  αυτών ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  γάρ  ούκ  είσομαι,  καί  ττάνυ  γε  πολλή ν ; 
ΣΩ.  ' Α θρει  δη  περισκοπών,  μη  τις  τών  αμύητων  κ 
επακουη.  εισΐ  δε  ούτοι  οι  ούδεν  άλλο  οιόμενοι  είναι  η 
ου  αν  δύνωνται  άπρίξ  τοίν  χεροΐν  λαβεσθαι,  πράξεις 


Democritus,  who  made  άθαυ- 
μασία  his  aim.  See  K.  F.  Herm. 
Gesch.  d.  Plat.  Phil.  p.  153. 

1 .  την  τΙριν  θαΰμαντο ς  εκγονον] 
Hes.  Theog.  265 :  θαύμα ς  δ’ 
'Ωκεανό Ιο  β αθυρρείταο  θυγάτρα  | 
ηγάγετ  ’Η  λεκτρην'  ή  δ’  ώκείαν 
τέκεν'Ιριν’  cp.  V.  780. 

2.  πότερον  μανθάνεις  ήδη]  ‘  Ρθ 
you  begin  to  perceive  what  is 
the  reason  of  this,  according 
to  the  theory  we  attribute  to 
Protagoras  V 

Aristotle,  Met.  10.  1063  A, 
points  out  that  the  Protagorean 
doctrine  rests  very  much  on  the 
relativeness  of  quantity  :  Φαί¬ 
νονται  yap  ονχ  ήκιστα  τα  κατά  τάς 
αντιφάσεις  ταντοϋ  κατηγορείν  εκ  του 
το  ποσόν  υπειληφεναι  μη  μενειν  έπ'ι 
των  σωμάτων  διά  το  και  είναι  τετρά- 
πηχυ  το  αυτό  κα'ι  ούκ  είναι,  ή  δ’ 
ουσία  κατά  το  ποιόν,  τούτο  δε  της 
ωρισμενης  φΰσεως,  το  δε  ποσον  της 
άορίστου. 

6.  Χάριν,  κ.  τ.  λ.]  ‘  Shall  I 

then  earn  your  gratitude,  if 
in  regard  to  a  man,  or  rather 
men,  of  high  renown,  I  help 
you  to  elicit  the  truth  of  their 


meaning  from  its  hidingplace 
in  their  minds  1  ’ 

μάλλον  δε  άνδρών]  Viz.  Hera- 
clitus,  Homer,  and  the  others 
mentioned  above,  152  E. 

7.  άνδρών  .  .  αυτών]  The  two 
genitives  are  not  precisely  in 
the  same  construction :  άνδρών 
is  governed  by  διανοίας,  αυτών  by 
εξ  in  συνεξερ.  The  pronoun  αυτός, 
however,  is  frequently  used  to 
recall  a  noun,  which, forthe  sake 
of  emphasis,  has  been  placed 
in  the  forepart  of  the  sentence, 
e.  g.  Rep.  5-  477  D  :  'Επιστήμην 
πότερον  δΰναμίν  τινα  φής  είναι  αυ¬ 
τήν,  κ.  τ.  λ.  Cp.  Sliak.  Winter’s 
Tale,  5.  ι  :  ‘  Whom  |  Though 
bearing  misery,  I  desire  my 
life  I  Once  more  to  look  on 
him.’ 

άποκεκρυμμενην  is  to  be  taken 
closely  with  συνεξερ.,  as  the 
order  shows.  Cp.  Pitted.  89  A  : 

πεφευγότας  άνεκαλεσατο. 

I  2.  άπρ'ιξ  τοίν  χεροΐν  λαβεσθαι ] 
What  may  be  ‘grasped  thus.’ 
The  extreme  materialists  are 
here  discarded  ;  in  the  Sophist 
they  are  made  better  for  the 


4.  To 
meet  these 
and  other 
difficulties 
the  ‘  Pro¬ 
tagorean  ’ 
doctrine  is 
further  de¬ 
veloped. 

It  must  be 
concealed, 
however, 
from  the 
uninitiate, 
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those  ‘  im¬ 
penetrable’ 
men,  who 
believe  in 
no  unseen 
operations, 
but  only  in 
what  they 
can  clutch 
with  both 
hands. 


8e  καί  γενύσας  και  παν  το  αόρατον  ούκ  αποδεχόμενοι  ρ.  χ 55- 
cos*  εν  ουσίας  μερει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  μεν  δη,  ώ  'Σωκρατες,  σκληρούς  γε 
λ βγεις  καί  άντιτύπους  ανθρώπους.  ρ·  ι 5^· 

5  ΣΩ.  Εΐσί  γάρ,  ώ  παΐ,  μάλ ’  ευ  άμουσοι,  άλλοι  δε 


argument’s  sake,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  discourse  with  them. 
The  description  there  is  very 
similar.  Soph.  246  A  B:  Oi 

μεν  els  γην  εξ  ουρανού  καί  τού 
αοράτου  πάντα  ελκονσι,  ταΐς  χερσ'ιν 
άτεχνώς  πέτρας  κα'ι  δρύς  περιλαμ- 
βάνοντ€ς.  των  yap  τοιούτων  έφα- 
πτόμενοι  πάντων  διισχυρίζονται 
τούτο  είναι  μόνον  ο  παρέχει  προσ¬ 
βολήν  καί  επαφήν  τινα,  ταύτόν 
σώμα  και  ουσίαν  οριζόμενοι,  των  δε 
άλλων  ε’ί  τις  φησι  μη  σώμα  έχον 
είναι,  καταφρονούντες  το  παράπαν 
κα'ι  ουδέν  έθέλοντες  άλλο  άκούειν. 
247  C  :  τούτων  ουδ'  αν  έν  έπαι- 
σχννθεϊεν  οΐ  γε  αυτών  σπαρτοί  τε 
κα'ι  αυτόχθονες,  άλλα  διατείνοιντ 
αν  παν  ο  μη  δυνατοί  ταις  χερσ'ι 
ξυμπιέζει ν  είσίν,  ώς  ίίρα  τούτο  ούδέν 
το  παράπαν  έστίν. 

πράξεις]  Ε.  g.  δίκαια  και  άδικος 

πράξις.  Cp.  Soph.  247  Α  Β. 

I.  γενέσεις]  Ε.  g.  α’ίσθησις,  κί- 
νησις,  ηδονή. 

Sensationalism  ishere  treated 
as  already  a  kind  of  idealism, 
whereas  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  the  Sophist,  p.  246, 
the  doctrine  of  an  unseen  γένε- 
σις  is  regarded  as  an  inference 
which  the  idealist  by  his  dia¬ 
lectic  compels  the  reluctant 
materialist  to  accept.  See  In¬ 
troduction. 

3.  σκληρούς  .  .  κα'ι  άντιτύπους] 
‘  Hard  and  repellent,’  i.  e.  stub¬ 
born  and  impenetrable.  Cp. 
Soph.  246  Β:  Ή  δεινούς  ε’ίρηκας 
άνδρας ’  ήδη  γάρ  κα'ι  εγώ  τούτων 
συχνούς  προσέτυχον.  For  the 
verbal  climax  cp.  Tim.  62  B  C  : 


'Σκληρόν  δέ,  οσοις  αν  ημών  ή  σαρξ 
ύπείκη  .  ,  το  δέ  εκ  τετραγώνων  δν 
βάσεων  .  .  άντιτυπώτατον  είδος. 

There  is  perhaps  a  humorous 
intention  in  the  application  of 
these  material  attributes  to  the 
men  in  question,  similar  to  the 
play  of  words  by  which  the 
Heracliteans  are  called  ρέυντες, 
infr.  1 8 1  A. 

g.  άλλοι  δέ  πολύ  κομψότεροι] 

In  comparison  with  these  advo¬ 
cates  of  gross  bodily  ‘  matter,’ 
Protagoras  is  almost  an  idealist. 
His  disciples  believe  not  indeed 
in  a  world  of  νοητά  είδη,  but  in 
a  hidden  process  underlying 
appearances.  Cp.  Rep.  5.  477 

C  :  δννάμεως  γάρ  εγώ  ούτε  τινά 
χρύαν  όρώ  ούτε  σχήμα,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

άλλοι  Se]  Viz.  the  μαθητα'ι 
Π ρωταγόρου,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  his  doctrine  iv  άπορ - 
ρήτω,  ip, 2  C.  Schleiermacher 
(who  is  followed  by  Schanz)  con¬ 
jectured  αλλ’  οϊδε  :  but  the  men 
would  then  be  apt  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  άνδρες  όνομαστοί 

above.  The  ‘  disciples  of  Prota¬ 
goras  ’  are  evidently  contempo¬ 
raries  of  Plato.  Aristippus  is 
probably  included.  ( Κομψός  and 
συρφετός  are  opposed,  Hippias 
Maj.  288  D  :  Oi  κομψός  άλλα 
συρφετός.)  The  Word  κομψός  is 
used  similarly  of  certain  name¬ 
less  (Pythagorean  Ί)  philoso¬ 
phers  in  Polit.  284  E,  285  A: 

Πολλοί  των  κομψών  λέγονσιν  ώς 
άρα  μετρητική  περί  πάντ  εστ'ι  τά 
γιγνύμενα.  Cp.Phil.53C:  κομψοί 
γαρ  δη  τινες  (Megarians  ?)  «δ 
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15^·  τ τολυ  κομψότεροι,  ών  μέλλω  σοι  τα  μυστήρια  λεγειν. 
αΡΧ>]  δε,  εξ  ης  καί  α  νυν  δη  ελεγομεν  πάντα  ηρτηται, 
ηδε  αυτών,  ως  το  παν  κίνησις  ήν  καί  άλλο  παρά  τούτο 
ούδε'ν,  της  δε  κινησεως  δυο  είδη,  πληθει  μιν  άπειρον 
εκάτερον,  δύναμιν  δε  το  μεν  ποιεΐν  εχον,  το  δε  πά-  5 
σχειν.  εκ  δε  της  τούτων  ομιλίας  τε  καί  τρίψεως  προς 
β  άλληλα  γίγνεται  εκγονα  πληθει  μεν  άπειρα,  δίδυμα 
δε,  το  μεν  αισθητόν,  το  δε  αίσθησις ,  άει  συνεκπί- 
7 ττουσα  καί  γεννωμενη  μετά  τού  αισθητού,  αί  μεν 
ούν  αισθήσεις  τά  τοιάδε  ημϊν  εχουσιν  ονόματα,  όψεις  ίο 
τε  καί  άκοαί  καί  οσφρήσεις  καί  ψύξεις  τε  καί  καύσεις 
καί  ηδοναί  γε  δη  καί  λύπαι  καί  επιθυμίαι  καί  φόβοι 
κεκλημεναι  καί  άλλ αι,  απέραντοι  μεν  αί  ανώνυμοι, 


τούτον  τον  λόγοι/  επιχειρούσε  μην- 
νειν  ημϊν '  οΐς  δει  χάριν  εχειν. 

3·  ην\  ‘Really is,’ — according 
to  the  well-known  idiom,  which 
becomes  more  frequent  in  Ari¬ 
stotle.  What  a  thing  proves  to 
be  when  an  inquiry  is  finished, 
that  it  was  before  the  inquiry 
began.  It  is  a  transference  of 
the  reality  of  history  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  statement.  H.  Schmidt’s 
argument  for  taking  ήν  literally, 
‘  In  the  beginning  all  was  mo¬ 
tion,’  is  not  convincing. — The 
doctrine  asserted  above  is  now 
more  minutely  developed. 

άλλο  .  .  οΰδΑ]  Sc.  ην. 

8.  συνεκπίπτουσα ]  ‘  Tumbling 
forth  to  light  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.’  Compare  the  lively  ex¬ 
pression  in  Hep.  4.  432  D,  when 
justice  is  discovered :  πάλαι,  ώ 
μακάρι ε,  φαίνεται  προ  ποδών  ή  μιν 
εξ  αρχής  κνλινδείσθαι.  For  the 
insertion  of  κα\  γεννωμενη  cp. 
Soph.  Ant.  537  ·  Καί  ξνμμετίσχω 
και  φέρω  της  αιτίας.  Aesch.  Prom. 
3  3 1  ·  Πάντων  μετασχών  κα'ι  τε- 
τολμηκώς  εμοί.  The  present 


tense  denotes  a  process  that 
is  always  in  transition. 

ΙΟ.  τάτοιάδε  .  .  εχουσιν  ονόματα, 
όψεις  .  .  κεκλημεναι ]  The  slight 
redundancy  helps  to  connect 
the  sentence. 

1 1 .  The  senses  of  taste  and 
touch  are  added  in  the  version 
of  Ficinus  :  ‘  olfactus,  gustus, 
tactusque  frigidorum  et  cali- 
dorum,’  and  Cornarius  inserted 
και  γεύσεις  και  θίξεις  after  οσφρή¬ 
σεις,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
the  false  interpretation  of  infr. 
C  D,  βραδύ  .  .  θάττω. 

1 2.  ήδοναί  γε  δ?^]  The  particles 
mark  the  transition  to  a  class 
of  things  less  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  α’ίσθησις. 

13.  αί  ανώνυμοι ]  See  Locke, 
Hum.  Und.  b.  2.  c. 3  :  ‘I  think 
it  will  be  needless  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  simple  ideas 
belonging  to  each  sense,  nor  in¬ 
deed  is  it  possible  if  we  would, 
there  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  most  of 
the  senses  than  we  have  names 
for.’  Also  Spinoza,  Eth.  3 


Far  more 
refined  are 
those 

whose  mys¬ 
teries  we 
now  reveal. 
Their  first 
principle, 
upon  which 
the  whole 
depends,  is 
that  All 
is  motion. 
Motion  is 
active  and 
passive, 
and  each 
kind  is 
infinite. 
These  meet 
and  pro¬ 
duce  in¬ 
numerable 
twin  births: 
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sensation 
and  sen¬ 
sible  thing 
springing 
forth  to¬ 
gether. 
Sensations 
include 
pleasures, 
pains,  de¬ 
sires  and 
fears,  and 
there  are 
many  with¬ 
out  a  name. 
Sensible 
things  are 
colours, 
sounds,  and 
the  like. 
All  the 
things  now 
spoken  of 


παμπληθείς  δε  αι  ώνομασμέναι·  το  δ  αύ  αισθητόν  ρ· 
γένος  τούτων  εκάσταις  δμόγονον,  οφεσι  μεν  χρώματα 
παντοδαπαΐς  παντοδαπά,  ακοάΐς  δε  ωσαύτως  φωναι ,  c 
καί  ταΐς  άλλαις  αισθησεσι  τα  άλλα  αισθητά  ξνγγενη 
5  γιγνόμενα.  Ύί  δη  ούν  ημΐν  βούλεται  οντος  δ  μύθος , 
ώ  θ εαιτητε,  ττρδς  τά  ττρότερα  ;  άρα  εννοείς ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οδ  πάνν,  ώ  Έωκρατες. 

ΣΩ.  ΆΛλ’  άθρει  εάν  πως  άποτελεσθη .  βούλεται 
γάρ  δη  λέγειν  ως  ταντα  πάντα  μεν,  ώσπερ  λε'γομεν, 
ίο  κινείται,  τάχος  δε  και  βραδυτης  ενι  τη  κινήσει  αυτών, 
οσον  μεν  ούν  βραδύ,  εν  τω  αντω  καί  προς  τά  πλησια- 
ζοντα  την  κίνησιν  ίσχει  καί  οντω  δη  γέννα,  τά  δε  ο 


(quoted  by  Η.  Schmidt) :  ‘  uni- 
cuique  ex  jam  dictis  clare  con- 
stare  credo,  affectus  tot  varia- 
tiones  oriri,  ut  nullo  numero 
definiri  queant  .  .  .  plerseque 
animi  fluctuationes  nomina  non 
habent.’ 

2.  The  Bodleian,  with  most 
other  MSS.,  has  εκάστης. 

5·  OUT-OS  6  μνθοί]  Cp.  Soph. 
242  C  :  Μνθόν  TLva  e καστυς  φαίνε¬ 
ται  μοι  διηγείσθαι  παισ'ιν  ώς  ονσιν 
ήμϊν,  κ.  τ.  λ.  F or  the  spirit  with 
which  all  this  is  done  compare 
Hep.  8.  545  E  E;  Φώμεν  auras 
τραγικως,  &>y  προς  παίδας  ημάς 
παιζονσας  καί  ερεσχηλονσας,  ως  δη 
σπονδή  \εyovσaς,  νψηλολογον- 
μενας  Χεγειν ; 

6.  προς  τα  πρότερα ]  ‘  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  what  came  before,’  viz. 
from  153  D,  Ύπόλαβε — to  155 
C,  παραδεζόμεθα. 

8.  ’Αλλ’  άθρει  eaj/]  ‘  Well,  look 
attentively ;  perhaps  we  shall 
be  able  to  finish  it.’  Cp.  infr. 
I92  E  :  Τδε  δη,  εάν  τι  μάΧΧον 
νυν  επισπή.  εάν  =  ‘  in  the  hope 
that.’ 

9.  ταΰτα]  ποιούντο ,  πάσχοντα , 
αισθητά,  αισθήσεις. 


πάντα  .  .  κινείται ]  Cp.  Locke  : 

‘  The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidei'ed  is,  how  bodies  produce 
ideas  in  us,  and  that  is  mani¬ 
festly  by  impulse,  the  only  way 
which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
operate  in.’ 

11.  οσον  μεν  ovv  βραδύ]  ‘The 
slower  have  their  motion  in 
one  spot,  and  in  relation  to 
what  is  in  contact  with  them, 
and  are  thus  the  producing 
elements  ;  but  those  which  are 
[thus]  produced  are  swifter ; 
for  they  are  carried  about,  and 
their  motion  is  from  place  to 
place.’ 

For  εν  τω  αντω  cp.  infr.  18 1 
CD :  "Οταν  ή  μεν  εν  τώ  αντω,  κ.τ.λ. 

12.  τα  δε  yεvvώμεva  ή'ουτω  δ))] 
Schol. :  Εις  τό  δή  νποστικτέον . 
This  only  means  that  οντω  δή 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  words.  The  phrase  has 
been  felt  to  be  somewhat  harsh  ; 
and  perhaps  the  second  οντω 
may  have  crept  in  from  the 
preceding  clause.  The  (prob¬ 
ably  conjectural)  interpolation 
of  Cornarius  after  οντω  δη 
[βραδΰτερά  εστιν'  οσον  δε  αν 
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Ρ·  156. 


γεννώ  μένα  ή-οντω  δη  θάττω  εστί·  φερεται  γαρ  και  εν 
φορά  αυτών  η  κίνησις  πεφυκεν.  εττειδαν  ουν  ομμα 
και  άλλο  τι  των  τουτω  ζυμμετρων  ττλησιάσαν  γεν- 


are  in  mo¬ 
tion.  But 
the  motion 
of  some  is 
swift  and 


ταχύ,  προς  τα  πόρρωθεν  την  κΐνη- 
σιν  ίσχει  καί  οντω  γεννά,  τα  δε 
γεννώμενα  οντω  δι)]  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary,  and  confuses  the  real 
sense.  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  condensation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  inversion  or 
‘chiasm’  in  what  follows,  which, 
to  correspond  exactly,  should 
have  been  τα  δ'  αυ  θάττω  φερεται 
και  γεννάται.  The  slower  mo¬ 
tions  are  the  ποιυΰντα  and  πά- 
σχοντα,  which,  when  in  con¬ 
tact,  produce  (without  changing 
place)  the  αίσθητά  and  αισθήσεις 
(i.  e.  qualities  and  sensations), 
which  are  the  ‘  quicker  mo¬ 
tions,’  and  pass  to  and  fro  be¬ 
tween  the  ποιούν  and  πάσχον. 
Cp.  inf.  p.  159  CD:  ’E-yeV 
νησε  yap  δή  έκ  των  προωμολογη- 
μενων  τά  τε  ποιούν  και  τό  πάσχον 
γλυκύτητά  τε  και  αισθησιν,  άμα 
φερόμενα  άμφότερα.  Qualities 
and  sensations  are  in  locomo¬ 
tion,  because  existing  merely 
in  the  act  of  flowing  from  sub¬ 
ject  to  object,  and  from  object 
to  subject,  perhaps  also  because 
they  are  realized  now  here,  now 
there.  Cp.  153  D  E.  When  it  is  ^ 
said  that  they  are  the  swifter 
motions,  the  theory  is  vaguely 
connected  with  Heraclitean 
doctrine.  Sensations  and  qua¬ 
lities  are  drops  in  the  ever- 
flowing  river  of  succession. 
The  man  or  the  tree  is  like 
the  dull  weed  that  clogs  it, 
itself  to  be  carried  down  in 
time.  Subject  and  object  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  Earth, 
sensation  and  quality  are  sparks 
of  the  everliving  Fire.  That> 
the  ποιούν  and  πάσχον  are  both 


γεννωντα  appears  from  159 
C  D  :  ’γέννησε  yap  δή  .  .  τό  τε 
ποιούν  και  το  πάσχον ,  quoted 
above. 

Sensational  idealism  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
solving  ‘  substance  ’  (whether 
matter  or  mind)  into  a  series 
of  transient  processes,  without 
too  violently  contradicting  ex¬ 
perience.  An  instance  of  this 
logical  necessity  has  appeared 
since  the  above  note  was 
written,  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  ‘  Per¬ 
manent  possibilities’  (Mill  on 
Hamilton,  ch.  XI.),  a  device 
which  unintentionally  throws  a 
vivid  light  on  Plato’s  meaning 
here.  Perception  and  attribute  - 
are  conceived  as  momentary ; 
things  and  persons  are  imagined  * 
as  a  gradual  growth  and  decay. 
By  ‘slow’  and  ‘  swift’  are  really 
meant  ‘lasting’  and  ‘momen¬ 
tary.’  The  distinction  of  kinds  , 
of  motion  (αλλοίωση·,  φορά )  is 
purposely  slurred  over  here, 
that  it  may  come  in  as  a  fresh 
point  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  181  C.  Cp.  157  B. 
See  also  Kant,  Krit.  d.  r.  V ern, 
B,  230. 

3.  των  τουτω  ξνμμετρων]  Men. 
76  D:  ’Εστί  yap  χρόα  απορροή 
σχήματος  οψει  σύμμετρος  και  αι¬ 
σθητός.  This  definition  is  said  to 
be  ‘  κατά  Γοργίαν.’  In  Tim.  67  C 
Plato  calls  colour  φλόγα  ών 
σωμάτων  έκαστων  άπορρεουσαν , 
οφει  ξύμμετρα  μόρια  εχουσαν  προς 

α’ίσθησ ιν.  Cp.  ib.  45>6·  Plato’s 
account  of  sensation  in  the 
Timseus  coincides  in  many 
points  with  this  part  of  the 
Theastetus,  showing  that,  al- 
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of  others 
slow.  Those 
which  pro¬ 
duce  are 
slow,  and 
their  mo¬ 
tion  de¬ 
pends  on 
juxta-posi- 
tion.  The 
things  pro¬ 
duced  are 
swifter,  for 
they  are  in 
locomotion, 
and  do  not 
merely 


νηση  την  λευκότητα  re  καί  οίσθησιν  αυτή  ξυμφντον,  ρ.  1 5^- 
ά  ονκ  αν  ποτέ  εγενετο  εκατερου  εκείνων  προς  άλλο 
ελθόντος,  τότβ  δη  μεταξύ  φερομενων  της  μεν  οφεως 
προς  των  οφθαλμών,  της  δε  λευκότητος  προς  του  ε 
5  σνναποτίκτοντος  το  -χρώμα,  δ  μεν  δφθαλμδς  άρα 
οφεως  εμπλεως  εγενετο  και  δρα  δη  τότε  καί  εγενετο 
ον  tl  οφις  άλλα  δφθαλμδς  δρών,  τδ  δε  ξυγγεννησαν 
τδ  χρώμα  λευκότητος  περιεπλησθη  καί  εγενετο  ου 
λ ευκότης  αύ  άλλα  λευκόν,  είτε  ςυλον  είτε  λίθος  είτε 


though  rejected  as  a  theory 
of  knowledge,  the  hypothesis 
is  retained  as  a  ‘  probable  ’ 
doctrine  of  sense.  See  also 
Phil.  34. 

3.  rore  δή,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘  Then  it  is 
that  while  these  are  issuing  in 
the  midst,  sight  from  the  eyes, 
whiteness  from  that  which  helps 
to  create  the  colour,  the  eye  is 
filled  with  seeing,  and  sees  now, 
and  becomes  not  sight  indeed, 
but  seeing  eye,  and  that  which 
helps  to  give  the  colour  birth 
is  covered  with  whiteness,  and 
it  too  becomes  not  whiteness 
but  white,  whether  stick  or 
stone,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
happens  to  have  been  coloured 
with  this  hue.’ 

μεταξύ  φερομενω  i/J  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  means 
‘  whilst  they  are  moving,’  or  ‘  as 
they  are  moving  in  the  midst.’ 
The  former  is  idiomatic  Greek, 
but  the  latter  seems  preferable 
if  we  turn  to  154  A:  Μεταξύ 
τι  εκάστω  ίδιον  γεγονός,  and  infr. 
182  A:  Φερισθαι  έκαστον  τού¬ 
των  αμα  αισθήσει  μεταξύ  τού  ποι- 
οϋντός  τε  κα'ι  τον  πάσχοντος.  And 
the  idiomatic  use  of  μεταξύ  be¬ 
longs  rather  to  cases  in  which 
one  action  supervenes  upon 
another,  than  where  both  are 


simultaneous,  as  here. 

9.  είτε  *ότωοΰν,  κ.τ.λ.  ]  The 
MS.  reading  is  oTouour  ξ.  χρώμα,  f 
Heind.  who  receives  ότιοΰν  .  . 
χρήμα  from  Cornarius,  adds, 

‘  ne  ipso  qixidem  χρήμα  opus  fue- 
rit,  h .  1.’  But  ότιοΰν  has  scarcely 
more  authority  thanypijpa.  One 
MS.  (Par.  H.)  has  σώμα  on  the 
margin,  but  ότονοΰν  .  .  σώμα, 
though  it  has  thus  some  slight 
authority,  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  real  text  is  perhaps  re¬ 
stored  by  dropping  χρώμα,  and 
reading  ότωοΰι/  as  in  the  text 

(ότωοΟι/Par.  Γ.) £  White, whether 
stick  or  stone,  or  whatsoever 
happens  to  be  coloured  xvith 
that  colour.’  The  repetition 
of  similar  consonants  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  form  of  corruption;  cp. 
esp.  158  C  ;  δτω  χρή,  κ.τ.λ.; 
where  three  MSS.  (Bodl.  Vat. 
V en.  Π.)  read  δτω  χρόνω  χρή, 
κ.τ.Χ.  ( Χρόνου ,  χρόνον,  χρόνου, 
χρόνον,  occurring  within  the 
next  few  lines.)  Also,  149 
C,  άτόποις  for  ατόκου  Bodl.  pr. 
Vat.  pr.  Λ  en.  Π.  xvith  ατοπώ- 
τατοϊ  a  few  lines  above. 

Another  way  is  opened  by 
the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Schanz,  who  reads  OTOVOVV  .  . 
σχήμα.  Cp.  esp.  Men.  73  B: 

Εστω  γαρ  δή  ήμΊν  τούτο  σχήμα,  δ 
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ρ.  156. 


Ρ·  *57- 


*ότωουν  ξυνάβη  χρωσθψαι  τώ  τοιουτω  χρώματι. 
και  ταλλα  δη  ovtco,  σκληρόν  και  θερμόν  καί  πάντα, 
τον  αυτόν  τρόπον  ύποληπτόον,  αυτό  μεν  καθ'  αυτό 
μηδέν  είναι,  ό  δη  καί  τότε  ελεγομεν,  εν  δε  τη  προς 
άλληλα  ομιλία  πάντα  γίγνεσθαι  και  παντοία  από  5 
της  κινησεως-  επε'ι  καί  τό  ποιούν  είναι  τι  καϊ  τό 
πάσχον  αυτών  επί  ενός  νοησαι,  cos’  φασιν,  ούκ  είναι 
παγίως  ·  ούτε  γάρ  ποιούν  εστί  τι,  πριν  άν  τω  πά- 
σχοντι  ξυνελθη,  ούτε  πάσχον,  πρίν  άν  τω  ποιουντι · 
το  τε  τινι  ξυνελθόν  καί  ποιούν  άλλω  αυ  προσπεσόν  ίο 
πάσχον  άνεφάν η.  ώστε  εξ  απάντων  τούτων,  οπερ  εξ 


μόνον  των  όντων  τυγχάνει  χρώματι 
ad  επόμενον.  But  the  language 
is  clearer  and  simpler  without 
introducing  the  notion  of 
‘  form.1  For  ε’ίτε  ξΰλος  είτε  λίθος 
cp.  infr.  άνθρωπόν  Τ(  καί  λίθον 
καί  έκαστον  ζωόν  τ(  καί  είδος. 

Hipp.  Maj.  292  D:  Καί  λίθω 
καί  ξυλω  καί  άνθρώπω  καί  θεώ, 
κ.τ.λ.  The  sentence  is  turned 
like  Phsedr.  237  A:  Eire  Si 

ωδής  (ΐδος  λιγείαι,  eire  διά  γόνος 
μουσικόν  το  Αιγνων  ταντην  εσχετε 
την  ε πωννμίαν .  Rep.  ΙΟ.  6l2  A  : 
Eire  πολυειδης  eire  μονοειδης  eire 
07777  εχ(ΐ  καί  όπως.  The  aorists, 
while  marking  the  moment¬ 
ariness  of  each  act  of  sense, 
give  p>icturesqueness  to  the 
expression,  referring,  as  in  the 
Homeric  similes,  to  an  ima¬ 
ginary  case. 

4.  rore]  Supr.  152  D. 

6.  e7rei  καί  τδ  ποιούν]  A  fur¬ 
ther  effort  is  here  made  to  melt 
away  the  ‘  category  of  sub¬ 
stance  ’  into  thin  air.  The 
‘permanent  possibility’  (which 
is  only  relatively  permanent) 
is  incognizable  in  itself.  ‘For 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  firm 
notion  (they  say)  even  of  the 


active  and  passive  elements  as 
existing  separately  in  any  sin¬ 
gle  Case.’  αίιτώ v,  SC.  των  κινού¬ 
μενων,  ‘  To  distinguish  in  them 
the  active  or  passive  element 
as  existing.’  αυτών  refers,  as  H. 
Schmidt  points  out,  to  σκληρόν 
καί  θερμόν  καί  πάντα,  κ.τ.λ.,  i.  e. 

sense-phenomena  generally.  It 
depends  rather  on  τό  ποιοΰν  καί 
τό  πάσχον  than  on  ενός.  Cp. 
Arist.  Met.  5.  20  :  Mi7§er  αξιών 

λεγεσθαι  πλήν  τώ  οίκείω  εν  ε’φ' 
ενός.  F or  αυτών  Cornarius  sug¬ 
gested  αΰ  τι.  If  a  change  were 
necessary,  αυ  tow  would  seem 
more  probable,  των  επί  ενός, 
‘  of  things  taken  singly,’  might 
then  be  comjtared  with  τών  εν 
εκείνων,  Phil.  1 6  D.  (Wohlrab 
joins  επί  ενός  αυτών,  ‘  in  the  case 
of  any  one  of  them.’)  For  επί 
ενός  cp.  illfr.  186  A,  επί  πάντων. 

7·  νοησαι  .  .  παγ ι'ωί]  Rep.5·  479 
C  :  Καί  γάρ  ταντα  επαμφοτερίζειν, 
καί  οϋτ'  είναι  ούτε  μη  είναι  οίιδεν 
αυτών  δυνατόν  παγίως  νοησαι,  οϋτ 
άμφότερα  οΰτε  ουδέτερον.  The 
word  is  used  by  Aristotle. 

1 1 .  πάσχον  άνεφάνη ]  £.  g.  The 
same  eye,  when  seen,  is  active, 
when  seeing,  passive. 


become. 
—The 
eye  and  its 
appropri¬ 
ate  active 
motion 
come  in 
contact. 
Then  sight 
begins  to 
flit  from 
the  eye  and 
colour  from 
the  object 
of  sight ; 
the  eye  be¬ 
comes  a 
seeing  eye, 
and  the 
object  be¬ 
comes  co¬ 
loured. 
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Neither 
seeing  eye 
nor  colour¬ 
ed  object 
can  be 
thought  of 
as  existing 
independ¬ 
ently  of 
this  mutual 
process. 

We  must 
not  speak 
of  anything 
as  existing, 
but  only  as 
becoming 
this  or  that, 
arising, 
perishing, 
or  chang¬ 
ing.  This 
applies  not 
only  to  sin¬ 
gle  things, 
but  to  those 


άρχης  ελεγομεν,  ούδεν  είναι  εν  αντο  καθ  αυτό,  αλλα  ρ 
tlvl  αεί  γίγνεσθαι,  το  δ  είναι  τταντ αγοθε ν  ε^αιρετεον,  β 
ούγ  ότι  ημείς  πολλά  καί  άρτι  ηναγκασμεθα  υττο  συνή¬ 
θειας  καί  ανεπιστημοσύνης  γρησθαι  αυτω.  το  δ  ου 
5  δει,  ώς  δ  των  σοφών  λογος,  ούτε  τι  ξυγχωρεΐν  ούτε 
του  ούτ  εμού  ούτε  τοδε  ουτ  εκείνο  ούτε  άλλο  ουδεν 
ονομα  ό  τι  αν  ίστη,  αλλά  κατά  φύσιν  φθεγγεσθαι 
γιγνόμενα  καί  ποιούμενα  και  απολλυμενα  και  αλλοι- 
ούμενα'  ώ?  εάν  τί  τις  στηση  τω  λογω,  ευελεγκτος  δ 
ίο  τούτο  ποιων,  δει  δε  και  κατα  μέρος  ουτω  λεγειν  και 
περί  πολλών  αθροισθεντων,  ω  δη  αθ ροισματι  άνθρω¬ 
πόν  τε  τίθενται  καί  λίθον  καί  έκαστον  ζωόν  τε  καί  c 
είδος.  Ύαύτα  δη,  ώ  θ εαίτητε,  άρ  ηδεα  δοκεϊ  σοι 
είναι,  και  γευοιο  αν  αυτών  ως  αρεσκοντων } 


2 .  οίιχ  on  i7/aeisj  ‘  Though,  as 
I  need  not  observe.’  The  irony 
of  this  appears  very  clearly,  if 
we  compare  197  A:  Ei  μεντοι 
ην  άντιλογικός,  κ.τ.λ. 

4-  τό  δ’  ον  δ?ΐ]  Sc.  ποιείν. 
Or  rather  τό  is  an  accusative 
in  opposition  to  the  active  of 
ξνγχωρείν,  κ.τ.λ. 

5·  οϋτ€  του]  The  genitive  is 
a  point  of  transition  to  εμον, 

7·  φθεγγ^σθαι  .  .]  ‘To  use 
the  expression.’  (‘  Man  muss 
Ausdriicke  wie  γιγνόμενα  if. 
brauchen.’  H.  Schmidt.) 

9.  ό  τούτο  ποιων  For  the 
redundancy  cp.  Rep.  6.  506  A  : 

Δίκαια  και  καλά  αγνοούμενα  δπη 
ποτέ  αγαθά  εστιν,  ον  πολλοί  τίνος 
αξιον  φύλακα  κεκτησθαι  τον  τοντο 
άγνοονντα. 

II.  ώ  δη  άθροίσματι  .  .  τίθενται ] 
Sc.  όνομα.  The  subject  of  τί- 
-'·< θενται  is  indefinite.  From  our 
Protagorean  point  of  view,  that 
which  answers  to  a  common 
name,  or  which  counts  for  one, 
IS  not  εν  έπ'ι  πολλών,  nor  εν  παρά 

ί  '  'fa-ur 


τά  πολλά,  but  an  arbitrary  or  j 
conventional  aggregate  of  phe-  j 
nomena.  Cp.  Parm.  165  A, 
where  the  word  όγκος  answers1 
to  άθροισμα  here,  but  implies 
something  even  more  vague  and 
formless.  The  same  termino¬ 
logy  recurs  infr.  182  A,  ov 
μανθάνεις  άθρόον  λεγόμενον,  where 
it  denotes  genus  as  opposed  to 
species.  A  doubt  may  be  raised 
whether  the  wholes  here  in¬ 
tended  are  general  (a  class = an 
aggregate  of  individuals)  or 
particular  (a  thing  or  person  = 
an  aggregate  of  attributes). 
The  former  is  preferable.  Cp. 
however  Tim.  56  C  :  Swa- 
θροισθε'ντων  δε  πολλών  τους  όγκονς 
αν  των  όράσθαι  (of  the  invisible 
particles  of  bodies). 

12.  και  έκαστον  ζωόν  τε  καί 

ίΓδοί]  These  words,  which  have 
occasioned  needless  difficulty, 
are  to  be  explained  by  the 
common  ellipse  of  άλλο.  ‘  Men 
and  other  animals,’  ‘  animals 
and  other  forms.’ 
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Ρ·  ΐ57·  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο ύκ  οίδα  εγωγε,  ώ  Σώκρατες ·  καί  γάρ 
ουδέ  περί  σου  δύναμαι  κατανοησαι ,  π  όπερα  δοκοΰντά 
σοι  λεγεις  αυτά  η  εμού  απόπειρα. 

ΣΩ.  Οι)  μνημονεύεις,  ώ  φίλε,  ότι  εγώ  μεν  ούτ 
οίδα  ούτε  ποιούμαι  των  τοιούτων  ούδεν  εμόν,  άλΧ  5 
είμί  αυτών  άγονος,  σε  δε  μαιευομαι  καί  τούτου  ενεκα 
επάδω  τε  καί  παρατίθημι  έκαστων  των  σοφών  άπο- 
d  γεύσασθαι,  εως  αν  εις  φώς  το  σον  δόγμα  ξυνεξαγάγω· 
εςαγϋεντος  οε,  τοτ  ηο η  σκεφομαι  ειτ  ανεμιαιον  είτε 
γόνιμον  άναφανήσεται.  άλλα  θαρρών  καί  καρτερών  ίο 
εύ  καί  άνδρείως  άποκρίνου  ά  άν  φαίνηταί  σοι  περί  ών 
αν  ερωτώ. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έρωτα  δη. 

ΣΩ.  Αεγε  τοίνυν  παλιν,  εϊ  σοι  άρεσκει  το  μη  τι 
είναι  άλλα  γίγνεσθαι  άει  άγαθόν  καί  καλόν  καί  πάντα  15 
α  άρτι  διημεν. 


ποιούμαι]  ‘  Tanquam  pro- 
prium  mihi  vindico,  velut  dici- 
tur  ποκίσθαί  τινα  vwv.'  Ileind. 
Is  it  not  rather,  ‘give  birth 
to  1  ’  ‘  Produce  as  mine  Ί  ’  Cp. 
Rep.  2.  372  C  :  IIoiov/ufiOt  tovs 
παιδας.  Crit.  45  D  :  *11  yap  ov 
χρη  π οιεΐσθαι  7 ταΐδαϊ. 

7·  παρατίθημι]  Supr.  149  Cl 
Αιδοΰσαί  ye  αί  μαίαι  φαρμάκια  κα'ι 
€7 τάδονσαι.  See  the  description 
of  the  education  of  a  Greek 
youth  in  the  Protagoras,  325 
E  :  Ώ,αρατιθόασιν  αίιτοίς  επί  των 
βάθρων  αναγίγνωσκαν  ποιητών 

αγαθών  ποιήματα.  The  genitive 
is  perhaps  partitive  with  παρα¬ 
τίθημι,  but  more  probably  go¬ 
verned  by  άπογ€υσασθαι. 

I  Ο.  κα'ι  καρτ€ρών]  ‘  And  with 
perseverance.’  Boldness  was  all 
he  required  at  first;  148  C, 
eappei  :  1 5  I  D,  eav  .  .  άνδρίζη. 

14.  ει  σοι  άρεσκει]  ‘Whether 


you  are  pleased  with  the  idea 
that  nothing  is,  but  is  ever 
becoming,  good  and  noble,  as 
well  as  what  we  have  just 
enumerated.’ 

1 5.  αγαθόν  και  καλόν]  As  in  I  g6 
B  αΐσθησι s  is  made  to  include  de¬ 
sire,  fear,  etc.,  so,  by  the  subtle 
introduction  of  these  words,  the 
doctrine  is  pushed  to  its  far¬ 
thest  limits,  and  thus  its  chief 
fallacy  is  hinted  at — that  of 
arguing  from  sense  to  higher 
things.  So  afterwards  Prota¬ 
goras  is  made  to  assume  that 
the  doctrine  applies  to  states 
as  well  as  individuals. 

αγαθόν  κα'ι  καλόν  are  brought 
in  as  it  were  accidentally, 
merely  as  a  fresh  example,  like 
κοροπλαθών  supr.  1 47  B.  But 
this,  to  the  Platonic  reader,  was 
already  a  tacit  ‘  reductio  ad 
absurdum,’  and  for  all  readers 


bundles  of 
things, 
which  men 
call  sorts 
or  natures. 

These  tetus 
is  invited 
to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the 
theory  so 
far  devel¬ 
oped.  So¬ 
crates  dis¬ 
claims 
having 
any  share 
in  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that 
he  has 
helped  to 
bring  it  to 
the  birth. 
The  Good 
and  Noble 
must  be 
thought  of 
with  other 
things,  as 
not  exist¬ 
ing,  but 
arising  con¬ 
tinually. 
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5·  A  for¬ 
midable 
class  of  ob¬ 
jections  is 
now  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

It  is  com¬ 
monly  said 
that  in 
dreams  and 
madness 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  εμοίγε,  επειδή  σού  άκουω  ουτω  δί-  p.  ΐ57· 
εξίόντος,  θαυμασίως  φαίνεται  ως  εχειν  λογον  καί  υπο- 
ληπτεον  ρπερ  δίεληλυθας. 

2Ω.  Mt)  TOLVVV  άπολίπωμεν  OCTOV  ελλείπον  CtVTOU.  E 
5  A είπεταί  δε  ενυπνίων  re  7 τερί  και  νόσων,  των  re  άλλων 
καί  μανίας  όσα  re  παρακουειν  ύ)  παροράν  η  τί  άλλο 
παραισθάνεσθαί  λεγεται.  οισθα  yap  7 τον  οτί  εν  πάσι 
τουτοις  όμολογουμενως  ελεγχεσθαί  δοκεΐ  ον  άρτι,  διρ- 
μεν  λόγον,  ως  παντός  μάλλον  ημΐν  ψευδείς  αισθήσεις 
ίο  εν  αύτοις  γιγνομενας,  και  πολλου  δει  τα  φαινόμενα  ρ·  ΐ5&· 
εκάστω  ταυτα  καί  είναι,  αλλα  παν  τουναντίον  ουόεν 

I 

ών  φαίνεται  είναι. 


it  prepares  the  way  for  the 
pivot- argument  from  the  δόξα 
toC  ωφελίμου  in  what  follows, 
177  ft.  Π.  Schmidt,  how¬ 
ever,  approves  of  Heindorf’s 
proposal  to  cancel  these  sig¬ 
nificant  words. 

2.  θαυμασίως  φαίνεται  ώί  εχειν] 
The  order  is  φαίνεται  θαυμασίως 
ως  εχειν.  θαυμασίως  ώί  is  stronger 
than  θαυμασίως,  and  is  formed 
by  attraction  of  the  antecedent 
from  θαυμάσιόν  εστιν  ως. 

4.  Μ?)  το ίνυν\  The  doctrine  is 
now  so  far  developed  that  we 
have  only  to  notice  an  objec¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  complete. 
As  false  opinion  is  our  stum¬ 
bling-block  afterwards,  so  now 
false  impressions  have  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  solution  is 
a  simple  one,  and  confirms  our 
theory — they  are  not  false  to 
him  who  is  the  subject  of  them. 
The  position,  Sense  is  know¬ 
ledge,  was  at  first  made  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  reality  of  the 
object  of  sense  (p.  152).  But 
are  dreams  real  Ί  Are  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  madness  true  1  Is  that 


really  bitter  which  tastes  so  to 
the  diseased  palate  1 — If  truth 
is  wholly  relative,  if  nothing  is 
but  what  becomes,  this  must 
he  so. 

5.  /cat  νόσων ,  των  τε  άλλων  και] 

‘  And  disease,  especially  mad¬ 
ness  and  its  delusions  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  other  senses.’  μανία 
is  the  subject  of  λεγεται,  and  όσα 
is  cogn.  accus.  Cp.  Soph.Trach. 
406  :  Αευσσων  μάταια. 

6.  όσα  .  .  τί  άλλο]  The  double 
cognate  accusative  is  also  no¬ 
ticeable.  ‘  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  said — to  have  any  other 
illusory  impression.’ 

10.  πολλοί  Set]  This  phrase 
has  become  equivalent  to  an 
adverb.  Hence  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  be  A  from  Hein¬ 
dorf’s  conjecture. 

X  I.  αλλά  παν  τουναντίον  ουδεν  ων 
φαίνεται  etrat]  Ε.  g.  Democritus 
(who  is  believed  to  have  written 
against  Protagoi-as)  said  of  all 
sensations  except  hardness  aud 
Weight :  Σημεϊον  δ'  ως  οΰκ  είσι 
φύσει  το  μη  ταυτα  πασι  φαίνεσθαι 
τοίς  ζώοις,  άλλ’  ο  ήμίν  γλυκύ,  τοΰτ 
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Ρ·  ΐ58·  ΘΕΑΙ.  Αληθέστατα  λέγεις,  ω  Σεόκρατες. 

ΣΩ.  Tty  δη  ουν ,  ω  παΐ,  λειττεται  λογος  τερ  την 
αισθησιν  επιστήμην  τιθεμεν ερ  καί  τα  φαινόμενα  έκά- 
στερ  ταυτα  και  είναι  τοντερ  ερ  φαίνεται  j 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Eya>  μεν ,  ώ  Σεόκρατες,  όκνώ  είπείν  ότι  5 
ονκ  6Χω  TL  λεγεο,  διότι  μοι  νυν  δη  έπεπληξας  είπόντι 
β  αυτό,  ει τει  ως  αληθέός  γε  ούκ  αν  δυναίμην  άμφισβη- 
τησαι  ως  οι  μα ινομενοι  η  οι  όνειρωττοντες  ου  ψευδή 
δοξάζουσιν,  όταν  οί  μεν  θεοί  αυτέον  οίωνται  είναι ,  οι 
δε  πτηνοι  τε,  καί  ως  ττετομενοι  εν  τερ  υττνερ  διάνο-  ίο 
έονται. 

ΣΩ.  ’ Αρ  ούν  ουδέ  το  τοιονδε  άμφισβητημα  εννοείς 
περί  αυτών ,  μαλιστα  δε  περί  του  οναρ  τε  καί  υπαρ  ; 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Τό  ποιον  ; 

ΣΩ.  ‘  Ο  πολλάκις  σε  οίμαι  άκηκοεναι  έρωτεοντων  is 
τι  αν  τις  εγοι  τεκμηριον  άποδεϊζαι,  εϊ  τις  εροιτο  νυν 
ουτο)ς  εν  τέρ  παρόντι,  πότερον  καθευδομεν  καί  πάντα 
α  διανοουμεθα  όνειρωττομεν,  η  εγρηγόραμέν  τε  καί 
c  υπαρ  άλληλοις  διαλεγόμεθα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  μην ,  ώ  Σεοκρατες ,  άπορόν  γε  ότερ  γρη  2ο 


αλλοις  πικρόν  κα'ι  ετεροις  οξύ  και 
αΧλοις  δρ  ιμυ,  τοΐς  δε  στρυφνόν' 
και  τα  άλλα  δε  ωσαύτως. 

6.  νυν  δι)]  Supr.  151  D. 

9.  οί  μεν  .  .  αυτών ]  I.  β.  the 
madmen. 

I  Ο.  πτηνοι  τε  ]  Sc.  οίωνται  είναι. 
Cp.  supr.  149  D  :  τίκτειν  τε  δή, 
and  note. 

15. 4  Ο  πολλώαί]  ο  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  governed  by  άκηκοεναι 
ερωτώντων ,  but  is  cognate  ac¬ 
cusative  in  apposition  with  the 
whole  sentence  which  follows. 

‘  What  question  do  you  allude 
to  1  This.  I  dare  say  you  have 
often  heard  it  asked,  etc.’  Rid¬ 
dell’s  Digest,  §  15,  b.  Cp.  165 


D  :  4  A  ελλοχων  αν  πελταστικός 
άνηρ  μισθοφόρος  εν  λόγοις  εράμενος, 
κ.τ.λ.  Rep.  4·  443  Β:  τ°  «45- 
πνιον ,  δ  εφαμεν  υποπτευσαι,  κ.τ.λ. 

Arist.  Met.  3·  6.  ion  Α:  τά 

δί  τοιαντα  άπορήματα  ομοιά  εστι 
τώ  άπορείν  πότερον  καθευδομεν  νυν 
η  εγρηγόραμεν.  Ib.  *].  5· 

2  0.  άπορόν  -γε  δτω  χρη  έπιδεϊξαι] 

Descartes  de  la  Methode,  p.  164 
(Cousin) :  ‘  Et  que  les  meilleurs 
esprits  y  6tudient  tant  qu’il  leur 
plaira,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu’ils 
puissent  donner  aucune  raison, 
qui  soit  suffisante  pour  6ter 
cette  doute,  s’ils  ne  prisup- 
posent  1’existencedeDieu.’  Des¬ 
cartes,  however,  would  not  say 


nothing  of 
what  ap¬ 
pears  is 
real.  Pro¬ 
tagoras 
says,  All 
that  ap¬ 
pears  to  me 
is  real  to 
me.  What 
account 
does  he 
then  give 
of  these 
pheno¬ 
mena? 


There  is 
a  doubt 
which  is 
often 
raised 
about 
them : 
e.g.  when 
it  is  asked, 
Can  we 
prove  that 
we  are  not 
dreaming 
now  ? 
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Dreams 
have  as 
much  real¬ 
ity  to  the 
dreaming 
mind,  as 
daylight 
impressions 
have  to 


επιδεΐξαι  τεκμηρίερ.  πάντα  yap  ώσπερ  αντίστροφα  Ρ·  1 5s* 
τά  αυτά  παρακολουθεί,  ά  τε  yap  νυνι  διειλ εγμεθα, 
ουδέ ν  κωλύει  καί  εν  τω  υπνω  δοκεΐν  αλληλοις  διαλε- 
γεσθαΐ'  καί  όταν  δη  οναρ  ονειρατα  δοκώμεν  διηγεΐ- 
5  σθαι, — άτοπος  η  ομοιότη ς  τούτων  εκείνοις. 

ΣΩ.  Ορας  ουν  ότι  τό  γε  άμφισβητησαι  ου  χαλε¬ 
πόν,  οτε  καί  ποτερον  εστιν  υπαρ  η  οναρ  αμφισβητεί¬ 
ται,  καί  δη  ίσου  όντος  του  χρονου  όν  καθευδομεν  ω  τ> 
εγρηγόραμεν,  εν  εκατερω  διαμάχεται  ημών  η  ψνχη 
ίο  τά  αεί  παρόντα  δόγματα  παντός  μάλλον  είναι  αληθη , 


ομοίως  ε’φ’  εκατεροις  δϊίσχυριζόμεθα. 
Attention  was  of  course  early 
attracted  by  the  phenomena  of 
dreams.  See  esp.  II.  22.  199  : 
'Ωί  δ’  εν  όνείρω  ου  δνναται  φευ- 
yovra  διώκειν. 

Β  has  οτω  χρόνω  χρη,  whence 
Schanz  formerly  conjectured  οτω 
χρώμινον  γρή,  and  now  reads  οτω 
χρεών.  But  Τ  gives  χρη,  and 
χρόνου  occurs  a  few  lines  below. 

άπορον]  Sc.  τό  άμφισβητημα 
ylyvirm.  οτω,  κ.τ.λ.,  explains  the 
point  of  the  difficulty. 

X.  πάντα  yap  ώσπερ  αντίστροφα 
τά  αυτά  παρακολουθεί ]  ‘  For 
everything  corresponds  in  each 
exactly,  as  if  one  series  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  other.’ 

3.  εν  τω  ίπνω]  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  bestMSS.,  though 
ενυπνίω  is  supported  by  the 
greater  number.  If  the  latter 
reading  were  adopted,  εν  τω 
must  be  changed  to  εν  τω. 

4·  καί  όταν  δή]  ‘  And  when  in  a 
dream  we  do  seem  to  be  relating 
dreams, — it  is  strange,  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  this  state  to  that.’ 

ονειρατα  .  .  διηγείσθαι^  Either 
(1)  ‘to  tell  dreams,’  or  (2)  ‘to 
give  utterance  to  thoughts 
which  are  only  dreams.’  Cp. 
SUpr.  πάντα  ra  δι ανοουμεθα  όνειρώτ- 


τομεν.  ονειρατα  in  (2]  is  a  sort 
of  cognate  accusative,  or  rather, 
is  in  apposition  to  the  suppress¬ 
ed  object  of  διηγεϊσθαι.  οναρ  is 
adverbial  to  δοκώμεν.  (Meno  85 
C  :  " Ωσπερ  οναρ  άρτι  άνακεκίνηνται 
αί  δόξαι  αυται).  But  the  former 
explanation  (1)  is  simpler  and 
is  really  free  from  objection. 
όταν  δη  has  a  different  force  in 
(1)  and  (2).  Either,  (1)  ‘  When 
it  comes  to  this,’  marking  a 
climax,  or,  (2)  ‘  When  in  fact,’ 
marking  the  correspondence  to 
the  previous  clause.  The  second 
interpretation  (2),  although  in 
some  ways  plausible,  seems  to 
require  Hirschig’s  emendation 
διαλεγεσθαι  for  δ^είσθαι.  τού¬ 
των  refers  to  the  waking,  eW- 
νοις  to  the  sleeping  state,  like 
ενθάδε  and  εκεί  of  the  visible 
and  invisible  world.  There  is 
a  slight  break  in  the  sentence 
before  άτυπος,  κ.τ.λ.  Heindorf’s 
conjecture  άττα  (for  ονειρατα ), 
approved  by  Cobet,  and  adopted 
by  Schanz,  (‘  and  when  in 
dreams  we  do  seem  to  be  re¬ 
lating  something’),  is  rather 
flat,  but  is  more  plausible  if  we 
adopt  Hirschig’s  emendation  : 
‘  when  we  seem  to  have  a  con¬ 
versation  in  our  dream.’ 
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158·  ώστε  ίσον  μεν  χρόνον  τάδε  φαμεν  όντα  είναι,  ίσον  δε 
εκείνα ,  καί  ομοίως  εφ'  εκατεροις  δάσχυριζόμεθα. 
ΘΕΑΙ.  ΪΙαντάπασί  μεν  ουν. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  καί  περί  νόσων  τε  καί  μανιών  ό  αυτός 
Α ογος,  πλην  τον  χρονου,  οτι  ούχι  ίσος  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Όρθώς. 


ΣΩ.  Τί  ονν ;  π  Αρθεί  χρονου  καί  όλιγάτητι  τό 
αληθές  όρισθησεταί  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Γ ελοϊον  μεντ  αν  είη  ποΑΑαχη. 

ΣΩ.  Α  Αλα  τι  άλλο  εχεις  σαφές  ενδείξασθαι, 
οποΐα  τούτων  των  δο^ασμάτων  άληθη  j 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Ον  μοι  δοκώ. 

ΣΩ.  Ε μου  τοίνυν  ακούε  ola  περί  αυτών  αν  λεγοιεν 
Όί  τα  αει  δοκονντα  ορίζομενοί  τω  δοκονντι  είναι  άληθη. 
Αεγονσί  δε,  ώς  εγω  οίμαι,  όντως  ερωτώντες,  Ώ  θεαί- 
τητε,  ο  αν  ετερον  η  πανταπασι,  μη  πη  τινα  δνναμιν 
την  αυτήν  εξει  τω  ετε'ρω ;  καί  μη  ύπολάβωμεν  τη 
μεν  ταυτον  είναι  ο  ερωτώ  μεν,  τη  δε  ετερον,  άλλ’  ολως 
ετερον. 


κ 


Ι£ 


7-  πληθει  χρόνον  κα\  δλιγότητι] 
The  supporters  of  the  same 
doctrine  as  quoted  by  Aristotle 
extended  this  argument  to  meet 
that  from  general  consent.  Met. 
3·  5·  B·  To  ptv  yap  αληθές 

ον  πλήθει  κρίνεσθαι  οΐονται  προσή- 
κειν  ουδέ  όλιγάτητι. 

ΙΟ.  τί  άλλο  .  .  σαφές]  ‘Any 
other  certain  test.’ 

14.  οριζόμενοι]  ‘Who  deter¬ 
mine.’  Perhaps  there  is  a  touch 
of  irony  in  the  application  of 
this  word  to  the  Protagoreans. 

Ι7·  μη  ΰπολάβωμεν  τη  μεν 

ταυτόν ]  These  words  expand 
•παντάπασι,  and  are  required 
in  order  to  place  Thesetetus 
at  the  right  point  of  view. 
Megarian  subtlety  is  here  ironi¬ 


cally  brought  to  the  help  of 
Protagoras,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  fallacy  in  the  Euthydemus 
vein.  The  language  of  logic  is 
applied  to  the  sensible  world  : 
the  language  of  ideas  to  things 
which  admit  of  degrees.  And 
the  idea  dwelt  upon  throughout 
is  that  of  difference.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  humoured  accordingly. 
Socrates  ill  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  ολως  ετερον,  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent,  from  Socrates  well,  but 
they  differ  when  taken  each  as 
a  whole,  όλον  τούτο  δλω  εκείνω 
(159  B).  Cp.  Democritus  ap. 
Ar.  de  Gen.  et  Cor.  1.  2  :  Καί 
ολως  ετερον  φαίνεσθαι  ενός  μετακι- 
νηθέντος"  έκτων  αυτών  yap  τραγωδία 
και  κωμωδία  γίγνεται  γραμμάτων. 


F  2 


the  waking 
mind. 

And  half 
our  life  is 
spent  in 
dreaming. 

The  im¬ 
pressions 
of  madness, 
too,  though 
more  short¬ 
lived,  are 
real  at  the 
time  to  him 
who  expe¬ 
riences 
them. 

In  both 
cases  it  is 
impossible 
to  demon¬ 
strate 
which  is 
the  real 
world. 

Our  theory 
resolves 
this  doubt 
as  follows : 
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That  which 
is  different 
has  a  dif¬ 
ferent 
power, 


Whether 
this  be 
active  or 
passive. 


And  the 
same  thing 
in  combi¬ 
nation  with 
different 


ΘΕΑΙ.  'Αδύνατον  τοίννν  τ αυτόν  τι  εχειν  η  iv  δυ-  Ρ·  158 
νάμει  η  εν  αλλω  οτωούν,  όταν  y  κομιδ y  ετερον.  Ρ·  !59 

ΣΩ.  1  Αρ  ουν  ού  καί  άνόμοιον  άναγκάΐον  το  τοιού- 
τον  δμολογεΐν ; 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  'Έμοιγε  δοκεΐ. 

ΣΩ.  Εΐ  αρα  τι  ξυμβαίνει  όμοιόν  τω  γίγνεσθαι  η 
άνόμοιον,  είτε  εαυτω  είτε  αλλω,  δμοιουμενον  μεν  τ  αυ¬ 
τόν  φησομεν  γίγνεσθαι ,  α νομοιουμενον  δε  ετερον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ανάγκη. 

ίο  ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  πρόσθεν  ελεγομεν  ως  πολλά  μεν  είη 
τα  ποιοΰντα  και  άπειρα ,  ωσαύτως  δε  γε  τα  πα- 
σχοντα ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  μην  ότι  γε  άλλο  αλλω  σνμμιγννμενον 
ΐ5  καί  αλλω  ού  ταντά  άλλ !  ετερα  γεννήσει ; 


ι.  τοίννν]  ‘Then,’  i.  e.  tak¬ 
ing  the  question  as  you  put  it 
in  their  behalf.  The  particle 
is  added  with  reference  to  the 
words  και  μή,  κ.τ.λ.,  above. 

2.  όταν ]  Hirschig  and  Schanz 
read  δ  αν  from  Badham’s  con¬ 
jecture.  But  the  subject  of 
εχειν  is  easily  supplied  from  the 
preceding  sentence,  leaving  τι 
joined  to  ταυτόν  as  the  object. 

6.  ΕΪ  dpa]  ‘  What  is  the  same 
is  like,  therefore  what  is  like  is 
the  same.’  This  is  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  logic,  which  puts  Socrates’ 
respondent  at  his  mercy.  He 
does  not  always  escape  un¬ 
checked,  however,  see  Prot. 
35°  C  :  ’’Εγωγε  έρωτηθε'ις  υπό  σου 
el  oi  avbpeioi  θαρραλέοι  είσιν,  ωμο- 
λόγησα ’  el  δε  κα'ι  oi  θαρραλέοι 
ανδρείοι ,  ουκ  ήρωτήθην"  el  yap  με 
τότε  ηρου,  είπον  αν  ότι  ον  πάντες. 

And  Socrates  is  not  now  speak¬ 
ing  in  his  own  name. 


8.  άνομοιοΰμενον ]  ανομοιω  is 

used  several  times  by  Plato, 
but  is  not  found  in  other 
writers.  It  seems  to  be  a  coin¬ 
age  of  some  philosopher.  See 
esp.  Rep.  8.  547  A. 

ΙΟ.  πρόσθεν  ελέγομεν]  Soph. 
259  C  :  *0  και  πρόσθεν  ε’ιρηται. 

14.  άλλο αλλω.  .  κα'ι  αλλω]  Cp. 
Rep.  2.  369  C  :  ΤΙαράλαμβάνων 
άλλο s  άλλον  επ’  άλλον,  τον  δ’  επ' 
άλλον  χρε ία.  ‘  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  one  element  with  this 
and  another  with  that,  and 
again  with  another  different 
from  all.’  Compare  with  what 
follows,  Ar.  Met.  5.  2.  1026 
B  :  Εισι  yap  oi  tS>v  σοφιστών 
λόγοι  περ'ι  τό  σνμβεβηκόί  ώϊ 
ε'ιπεϊν  μάλιστα  πάντων,  πότερον 
ετερον  η  ταυτόν  .  .  μουσικοί  Κορ ί¬ 
σκας  και  Κ υρίσκος,  κ.τ.λ. 

ι5·  γεννήσει]  The  future  is 
Used  because  σνμμιγνΰμενον  —  έαν 
συμμίσγηται. 
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1 59*  ΘΕΑΙ.  ΥΙάνν  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Αεγωμεν  δη  εμε  τε  καί  σε  καί  τάλ  Λ’  η  δη 
κατά  τον  αυτόν  λόγον *  'Σωκράτη  νγιαίνοντα  καί  Σω¬ 
κράτη  αν  άσθενοΰντα ·  πότερον  ομοιον  τουτ  εκείνω  η 
άνόμοιον  φησομεν ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  9Αρ  α  τον  άσθενοΰντα  Σωκράτη ,  ολ ον  τούτο 
λε'γεις  όλω  εκείνω ,  τω  ύγιαίνοντι  Σωκράτει ; 

ΣΩ.  Καλλίοττα  ύπε  λάβες·  αυτό  τούτο  λέγω. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανόμοων  δη  που. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  ετερον  άρα  ούτως  ώσπερ  άνόμοιον  ;  ίο 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ανάγκη. 

c  ΣΩ.  Καί  καθευδοντα  δη  καί  πάντα  ά  νυν  διηλ- 
θομεν ,  ωσαύτως  φησεις  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Έγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Έκαστον  δη  των  πεφυκότων  τί  ποιεΐν ,  άλλο  is 
τι,  όταν  μεν  λάβη  νγιαίνοντα  Σωκράτη,  ως  ετερω  μοι 
γρησεται,  όταν  δε  άσθενοΰντα,  ως  ίτερω  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τί  δ'  ου  μελλεΐ', 

ΣΩ.  Καί  ετερα  δη  εφ'  εκατερου  γεννησομεν  εγώ 
τε  ό  πάσχων  καί  εκείνο  τό  ποιούν, 


2.  Αεγωμεν  Siy]  Phsed.  ΙΟΟ 
C  :  Καί  πάντα  δή  οΰτω  λέγω. 
Σωκράτη  is  in  an  imperfect  con¬ 
struction,  governed  partly  by 
Αεγωμεν,  partly  by  φησομεν.  The 
object  here  is  to  impress  us 
with  the  assumption  of  the  ab¬ 
soluteness  of  difference. 

η8η~\  I.  e.  Having  laid  down 
these  premises.  We  now  ven¬ 
ture  to  apply  our  theory  uni¬ 
versally  :  not  as  supr.  153  D  : 
Κατά  τά  όμματα  πρώτον. 

12.  καθεόδοντα]  Par.  F.  marg. 
add.  και  εγρηγορουντα.  Bodl. 

α 

καθεύ8οντι.  Is  it  possible  that 
καθεύδοντα  8η  εγρηγορότι  may 
be  the  true  reading  Ϊ  But  cp. 


supr.  149  E  :  Εΐί  γυναίκα  8ε,  and 
see  Riddell’s  Digest,  §  232. 
— ‘  Platoni  satis  visum  est  res 
quasdam  significasse.’  Wohl- 
rab. 

13.  ωσαύτως  φησεις^  Sc.  ανό¬ 
μοιου  κα'ι  ετερον  είναι  του  εγρηγορό- 
τος,  κ.τ.\, 

1 5·  τι  ποιεΐν~\  *  To  act  upon 
something ;  ’  to  be  agents.  So 
τό  ποιούν  έμε,  below.  Soph. 
247  D  :  Eire  εις  τό  ποιείν  ετερον 
ότιοΰν. 

ig.  εφ'  εκατερου ]  In  either 
case.  Cp.  Parm.  130  A  :  Λε- 

γοντος  δη  του  Σωκράτους  .  .  εφ’ 
εκάστου  αχθεοθαι  τόν  τε  Παρμενί- 
δην  και  τόν  Ζήνωνα. 


tilings  has 

different 

products. 

Socrates 
ill,  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man 
from  So¬ 
crates  well. 


Socrates 
sleeping 
from  So¬ 
crates  wak¬ 
ing,  and  so 
on. 

Therefore, 
in  combi¬ 
nation  with 
the  same 
active  mo¬ 
tion  they 
will  pro¬ 
duce  dif¬ 
ferent  re¬ 
sults. 
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According¬ 
ly,  wine 
both  seems 
and  really 
is  pleasant 
to  me  when 
well. 


But  the 
same  wine 
both  seems 
and  really 
is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  me 
when  ill. 
For  I  am 
then  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  T/  μην  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  'Όταν  δη  οίνον  πίνω  υγιαίνω ν,  ηδυς  μοι  φαί¬ 
νεται  καί  γλυκύς ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

5  ΣΩ.  Έ  γεννησε  γάρ  δη  εκ  των  π  ροω  μολογη  μενών 
τό  τε  ποιούν  καί  το  πάσχον  γλυκύτητά  τε  καί  αίσθη-  » 
σιν,  α μα  φερόμενα  άμφδτερα,  καί  η  μεν  αίσθησις 
προς  τού  πάσχοντος  ονσα  αίσθανομενην  την  γλώσ¬ 
σαν  άπειργάσατο,  η  δε  γλνκντης  προς  του  οίνου  περί 
ίο  αυτόν  φερομενη  γλνκύν  τον  οίνον  τη  ύγιαινούση 
γλώττη  εποίησε  καί  είναι  καί  φαίνεσθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΤΙσ,νυ  μεν  ουν  τα  πρότερα  ημΐν  ούτως 
ώμολόγητο. 

ΣΩ.  Όταν  δε  άσθενούντα, — άλλο  τι  πρώτον  μεν 
7-5  τη  αλήθεια  ον  τον  αυτόν  ελαβεν ;  άνομοίω  γαρ  δη 
προσηλθεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


ΣΩ.  Έτβρα  δη  αύ  εγεννησάτην  ο  τε  τοιούτος  Σω-  ε 
κράτης  καί  η  τον  οίνου  πόσις,  περί  μεν  την  γλώτταν 
2ο  αίσθησιν  πικρότητας ,  περί  δε  τον  οίνον  γιγνομενην 
καί  φερομενην  πικρότητα ,  καί  τον  μεν  ον  πικρότητα 
άλλα  πικρόν,  εμε  δε  ονκ  αίσθησιν  άλλ’  αισθανόμενον ; 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Κ ομιδη  μεν  ουν 

9·  άπιιργάσατο^  1  The  sen¬ 
sation,  arising  on  the  side  of 
the  subject,  renders  the  tongue 
percipient.’ 

14.  άσθενοΰντα]  The  former 
construction  is  resumed  from 
όταν  .  .  \άβτ),  snpr.  C. 

18.  ΐ-γΐννησάτην^  The  use  of 
the  third  pers.  helps  to  support 
the  notion  of  ‘  Socrates  being  a 
different  man.’  Observe,  too, 
the  accuracy  with  which  not 
the  wine,  but  the  drinking  of 
the  wine,  is  spoken  of  as  the 


‘  active  motion.’  The  dual  is 
expressive.  1  They  produce 
when  paired.’ 

For  this  whole  example  cp. 
Symp.  186  B,  where  the  same 
thing  is  briefly  stated  by  Ery- 
ximachus :  To  yap  iyus  τού 
σώματος  και  τό  νοσούν  opoXoyov- 
μίνως  erepov  re  και  άνομοι όν  ιση, 
το  δε  άνόμοιον  άνομοίων  ΐπιθνμει 
και  ipa.  a\\os  μιν  ουν  &  ϊττί  τώ 
νγιιινώ  ΐρως,  αλλοί  δε  ό  ε’ττ'ι  τώ 
νοσώδΐΐ. 
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Ρ·  !59·  ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  εγω  τε  ούδεν  άλλο  ποτέ  γενησομαι 
ούτως  αισθανόμενος-  του  γαρ  άλλου  άλλη  αίσθησις, 
ρ.  ι6ο.  καί  άλλοϊον  καί  άλλον  -ποιεί  τον  αισθανόμενου-  ουτ’ 
εκείνο  το  ποιούν  εμε  μηποτ ’  αλλω  σννελθόν  ταύτόν 
γέννησαν  τοιουτον  γενηται-  από  γαρ  άλλου  άλλο  5 
γέννησαν  άλλοϊον  γενησεται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έστί  ταυτα. 

ΣΩ.  Ούδε  μην  εγωγε  εμαυτω  τοιουτος ,  εκεΐνό  τε 
εαυτω  τοιουτον  γενησεται . 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  γαρ  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  ’ Ανάγκη  δε  γε  εμε  τε  τίνος  γίγνεσθαι ,  όταν 
αισθανόμενος  γίγνωμαι-  αισθανόμενον  γάρ,  μηδενός  δε 
αισθανόμενον  αδύνατον  γίγνεσθαι-  εκεΐνό  τε  τινί  γί- 


I.  ονδεν  ίίλλο  .  .  γενησομαι 

όντως  αισθανόμενος ]  ‘  There  is 

nothing  else  from  which  I  can 
receive  the  same  sensation.’ 
That  άλλο  is  the  object  of 
αισθανόμενος  is  evident  from 
what  follows.  For  the  accu¬ 
sative  see  185  A  :  4  A  δι  έτέμας 
δυνόμεως  αίσθάνει,  αδύνατον  είναι 
δι  αΧλης  ταντ  αίσθεσθαι,  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  stress 
On  όντως.  For  γενησομαι  .  .  αισθα¬ 
νόμενος  see  a  few  lines  below, 
όταν  αισθανόμενος  γίγνομαι.  The 
words  γίγνεσθαι,  αισθανόμενος, 
have  become  in  a  manner 
technical ;  cp.  infr.  182.  γενήσο- 
μαι  αισθανόμενος  answers  to  εγεν- 
νησάτην  .  .  αισθανόμενον  above. 
The  point  insisted  on  is  not 
the  identity  of  the  subject 
while  in  the  same  combination, 
but  the  difference  which  arises 
with  every  new  combination. 
For  άλλον  ποιεί  (the  Bodleian 
reading)  cp.  supr.  ον  τον  αυτόν 
ελαβεν.  ‘  For  a  different  ob¬ 
ject  implies  a  different  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  makes  him  who  per¬ 


ceives  it  a  diffei’ent  man  i.  e. 
I  and  my  sensation  become 
different  with  every  change  in 
the  object  of  sense. 

The  intention  of  these  words 
is  to  mark  the  incommunicable 
individuality  of  every  act  of 
sense :  i.  e.  not  wine  or  bitter¬ 
ness,  but  the  peculiar  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  particular  wine  to  a 
particular  jmlate  at  a  particular 
moment.  (This  view  of  the 
passage  is  disputed  by  H. 
Schmidt,  but  accepted  by  Wohl- 
rab  and  Prof.  Jowett.) 

4.  το  ποιούν  e/tie  ]  ‘  Which 
(in  this  case)  affects  me.’  It 
is  unnecessary  to  supply  al- 
σθανόμενον.  Supr.  1 59  C.  As 
the  sensation  changes  with  the 
object,  so  the  quality  changes 
with  the  subject. 

8.  τοιοίτοϊ]  Viz.  ούτως  αι¬ 
σθανόμενος. 

ix.  τινός]  The  genitive  is 
caused  by  αισθανόμενος,  but  cp. 
Rep.  4.  438  A  :  Τοιαΰτα  oia  είναι 
του.  Cp.  also  ib.  5. 47  8  B :  Δο£ά- 
ζειν  μεν,  δοξάζειν  δε  μηδέν. 


I  should 
never  re¬ 
ceive  the 
same  im¬ 
pression 
from  any¬ 
thing  else. 
And  it 
would 
never  pro¬ 
duce  the 
game  im¬ 
pression 
upon  an¬ 
other  per¬ 
son.  Nor 
could 

either  sub¬ 
ject  or  ob¬ 
ject  become 
separately 
what  they 
become  to¬ 
gether. 
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I  become 
percipient 
of  some¬ 
thing.  It 
becomes 
sweet  or 
bitter  or 
the  like  to 
some  one. 
Subject 
and  object 
in  percep¬ 
tion  are 
thus  mu¬ 
tually  de¬ 
pendent 
and  inse¬ 
parable. 

Thatwhich 
sensibly 
affects  me, 
is  to  me 
alone  and 
I  alone 
perceive  it. 
My  sensa¬ 
tion  there¬ 
fore  is  true, 
for  it  is  in¬ 
separable 
from  my 
present 


γνεσθαι,  όταν  γλυκύ  η  πικρόν  η  τι  τοιούτον  γίγνηται·  ρ. 
γλυκύ  γάρ,  μηδενί  δε  γλυκό,  αδύνατον  γενεσθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Παντάπασι  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Αείπεται  δη,  οίμαι,  ημίν  άλλη  λ  οις,  ειτ  εσμεν , 

5  είναι,  είτε  γιγνόμεθα,  γίγνεσθαι,  εττείττερ  ημών  ή 
ανάγκη  την  ουσίαν  σννδεΐ  μεν ,  σννδεΐ  δε  ουδενι  τών 
άλλων,  ονδ'  αν  ημών  αύτοϊς.  άλληλοις  δη  λείπεται 
σννδεδεσθαι.  ώστε  είτε  τις  είναι  tl  ονομάζει,  τινί  είναι 
η  τίνος  η  πρός  τι  ρητεον  αύτω,  είτε  γίγνεσθαι'  αυτό 
ίο  δε  εφ'  αυτού  τι  η  ον  η  γιγνόμενον  ούτε  αύτω  λεκτεον  c 
ουτ  άλλου  λεγοντος  άποδεκτεον,  ώς  δ  λόγος  ον  διελη- 
λυθαμεν  σημαίνει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Π αντάπασι  μεν  ούν,  ώ  Έώκρατες. 

ΣΩ.  Ο ύκούν  οτε  δη  το  εμε  ποιούν  εμοί  εστι  καί 
ΐ5  ούκ  άλλω,  εγώ  καί  αισθάνομαι  αυτού,  άλλος  δ'  ου  ; 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  γάρ  ον  ; 

ΣΩ.  Άληθης  άρα  εμοί  η  εμη  αίσθησις·  της  γάρ 


2.  αδύνατον  γενέσθαι^  ‘  It  is 
impossible  a  thing  should  ever 
become,  etc.’  Heindorf  and 
others  would  change  γενέσθαι 
here  to  γίγνεσθαι,  to  avoid  the 
change  of  tense.  But,  as  H. 
Schmidt  points  out,  such  varia¬ 
tions  are  too  common  to  allow 
room  for  objection  here.  And 
it  may  fairly  be  maintained 
that  the  aorist  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  negation  more 
absolute  in  the  second  state¬ 
ment. 

8.  είναι  τι  ονομάζει]  ‘  Uses 
the  term  Being  in  reference 
to  anything.’  Infr.  201  D: 
Οΰτωσι  κα'ι  ονομάζων.  Parm. 
133  D:  τΩν  ημείς  μετέχοντας, 
είναι  έκαστα  έπονομαζόμεθα.  Cp. 
Phsed.  9 2  D  :  ‘Η  ουσία  Ζχονσα 
επωνυμίαν  τοΰ  ό  έστιν.  The 

alternative  is  repeated  below, 


D:  τα  οντα  ή  γιγνόμενα.  Schanz, 
from  Frei’s  conjecture,  unneces¬ 
sarily  repeats  γίγνεσθαι.  The 
ellipse  is  easily  supplied.  The 
doctrine  at  first  rejected  the 
verb  ‘to  be’  (157  B).  Now, 
grown  bolder,  it  professes  in¬ 
difference  as  to  the  language 
employed,  seeing  that  the  fact 
has  been  made  so  clear,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  most 
formidable  objection  has  ended 
in  triumph. 

14.  ore  89]  ‘Since  it  is  so.’ 
Cp.  supr.  154  E,  Symp.  206 
A  :  ore  δη  τούτον  ό  έρως  έστιν. 

Ι7·  τη*  "yap  έμης  ουσίας  αεί 

έστι\  (1)  ‘  Since  it  is  inseparable 
from  my  being  at  the  particular 
time.’  Cp.  supr.  B :  'Ημών 
ή  ανάγκη  την  ουσίαν  σννδεΐ  μεν, 
συνδεί  δε  ούδενι  τών  άΧλων. 

‘  Denn  sie  ist  immer  ein  Stuck 
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1 6ο.  εμης. ουσίας  αεί  εστι.  καί  εγώ  κριτής  κατά  τον  Π ρω- 
ταγοραν  των  τε  οντων  εμοί,  ώς  εστι,  καί  των  μη 
οντων,  ώς  ουκ  εστιν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Κοικεν. 


D 


ΣΩ. 


Πώ? 


αν  ουν 


αψευδής  ών  καί  μη  πταίων  τη  $ 


διανοία  περ ί  τα  οντα  η  γιγνόμε να  ουκ  επιστήμων  αν 
είην  ώνπερ  αισθητής  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο υδαμώς  όπως  ου. 

ΣΩ.  Υίαγ καλοί ς  αρα  σοι  είρηται  δτι  επιστήμη  ουκ 
άλλο  τί  εστιν  η  αισθησις ,  καί  εις  ταυτδν  συμπε-  ίο 
πτωκε ,  κατα  μεν  'Ομηρον  καί  'Ηράκλειτον  καί  παν 
το  τοιουτον  φΰλον  οΐον  ρεύματα  κινεΐσθαι  τα  πάντα, 
κατά  δε  Πρωταγόραν  τον  σοφώτατον  πάντων  χρη¬ 
μάτων  άνθρωπον  μετρον  είναι,  κατά  δε  θεαίτητον 
ε  τούτων  ούτως  εχόντων  άίσθησιν  επιστήμην  γίγνεσθαι.  15 
ή  γάρ,  ώ  θεαίτητε ;  φώμεν  τούτο  σον  μεν  είναι  οιον 
νεογενες  παιδίον,  εμόν  δε  μαίευμα  ;  η  πώς  λεγεις  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούτως  ανάγκη,  ώ  Έώκρατες. 


mein esSeins.’  Deutchle.  Other¬ 
wise  (2),  making  ουσίας  a  geni¬ 
tive  of  the  object : — *  For  it  is 
conversant  with  the  Being  of 
that  which  is  to  me.’  Supr. 
152  C  :  Αισθησις  αρα  τοΰ  όντας 
εστι  και  άψενδε'ς.  For  a  some¬ 
what  similar  use  of  ουσία  (with 
a  play  upon  the  word)  cp. 
Gorg.  472  B  :  Ψενδομάρτυρας 
πολλούς  κατ’  εμοϋ  παρασχόμενος 
επιχειρείς  εκβάλλειν  με  εκ  της  ου¬ 
σίας  καί  τοΰ  αληθούς. 

μ  αισθητής]  Thenewly-coined 
word  helps  to  celebrate  the 
establishment  of  the  theory. 
Cp.  infr.  208  E  :  A ντοΰ  επιστή¬ 
μων  γεγονώς  εσται,  ον  πρότερον  ην 
δοξαστής. 

X  3·  Πρωταγόραν  τον  σοφώτατον] 
Prot.  309  D  :  Ιοφωτάτω  μεν  ουν 
δήπου  των  γε  νυν ,  ft  σοι  δοκεϊ 


σοφώτατος  είναι  ΤΙρωταγόρας. 
Perhaps  Plato  is  ironically 
preparing  the  way  for  what 
follows,  p.  161  D,  162  C. 

15.  α’ισθησιν  επιστήμην  γίγνε¬ 
σθαι]  The  proposition  which 
Thesetetus  ventured  ‘  out  of  his 
own  consciousness  ’  now  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  resultant  of  pre¬ 
existent  tendencies  of  thought. 
The  doctrine  ‘  Sense  is  know¬ 
ledge  ’  is  the  meeting-point  of 
the  two  theories  ‘  Man  is  the 
measure,’  and  ‘  All  is  motion.’ 
The  several  topics  are  recapi¬ 
tulated  in  the  reverse  order. 
So  Ar.  Eth.  N.  I.  3.  8  :  ITepi  μεν 

άκροατου  και  πώς  άποδεκτεον  κα'ι  τί 
προτιθέμεθα. 

γίγνεσθαι  here  nearly  =  συμ- 
βαίνειν.  Cp.  Soph.  260  C : 
Δόξα  ψευδής  γίγνεται  κα\  λόγος. 


being:  and 
I  am  the 
judge,  as 
Protagoras 
says,  of 
what  is 
and  is  not 
to  me. 
Surely 
what  I  thus 
perceive  I 
may  be 
said  to 
know. 

These  tetus 
then  was 
right.  Sen¬ 
sation  is 
knowledge. 
And  in  this 
formula  the 
doctrines 
of  Heracli¬ 
tus  and 
Protagoras 
meet. 
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I.  a.  First 
criticism 
the  doctrine 
of  sense. 


ΣΩ.  T ουτο  μίν  δη,  ως  eoiKe,  μόλις  wore  όγβννησα-  p.  ι6ο 
μ(ν,  ο  τι  δη  7 το  re  και  τύγχανα  ον.  μβτα  <5e  τον  τόκον 
τα  άμφιδρόμια  αυτόν  ώς  αληθώς  Ιν  κύκλω  περιθρε- 
κτόον  τω  λόγω,  σκοπουμόνους  μη  λάθη  ημάς  ούκ 
5  άξιον  ον  τροφής  το  γιγνόμβνον,  άλλα  ά νβμιαΐόν  re  ρ.  ιόι 


I.  Τοΰτο  μεν  δη  .  .  .  εγεν- 
νησπμεν]  Our  theory  is  now 
complete,  (i)  First  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  was  ventured,  Sensa¬ 
tion  is  knowledge.  (2)  This 
was  at  once  identified  with  the 
axiom  of  Protagoras,  ‘  The  man 
the  measure  of  what  is:’  and 
their  common  meaning  was 
brought  home  to  us  by  the 
analysis  of  a  familiar  example. 
(3)  The  mystery  was  revealed 
which  lay  beneath  this  saying, 
hut  had  been  reserved  for 
certain  ‘  disciples  of  Protago¬ 
ras,’  the  Heraclitean  theory  of 
the  universe  that  1  All  is  mo¬ 
tion;’  in  which  all  philosophers 
save  Parmenides  concur:  which 
is  witnessed  to  by  poetry;  and 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
nature.  (4)  This  theory  of  be¬ 
ing  was  then  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  sense ;  by  which 
means  the  contradictions  of 
common  language  were  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  (5)  in  meeting 
the  formidable  objection  drawn 
from  what  are  commonly  called 
false  impressions,  the  doctrine 
was  still  further  developed, 
and  shown  to  be  universally 
applicable. 

At  each  step  it  has  grown  in 
distinctness,  and  boldness,  and 
apparent  certainty.  At  first 
only  warmth,  colour,  and  the 
like  were  spoken  of  ;  gradually 
our  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
relativeness  of  size  and  number. 
By  and  by  it  was  assumed  that 
the  term  αίσθησή  includes  plea¬ 


sure,  pain,  hope,  fear,  etc.  Then 
we  are  quietly  asked  to  concede 
that  things  good  and  beautiful 
have  only  a  relative  existence. 
And,  being  now  fairly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  argument,  we  can¬ 
not  resist  the  admission  that 
the  illusions  of  dreams  and 
madness  are  as  real  as  our 
waking  and  sane  impressions. 
They  are  real  to  us  at  the  time 
when  we  experience  them  ; 
which  is  all  the  reality  any 
thing  is  permitted  to  claim. 

3.  τα  άμφώρόμια  auroi]  AcCU- 
sativein  apposition  to  the  action 
of  περιθρεκτεον,  κ.τ.λ.,  like  τον 
κολοφώνα,  supr.  153  C.  ‘And 
now  to  celebrate  its  birth  in 
due  form,  we  must  really  in  our 
argument  “run  round  about ” 
with  it,  and  consider,  etc.’ 
Schol.  :  ‘Η μέρα  πέμπτη  roly  β ρέ- 
φεετιν  εκ  γενεσεως  ουτω  κληθεϊσα 
παρ  οσον  εν  ταντη  καθαίρονσι  ray 
χείρας  αί  σννεφαφάμενοι  της  μαι- 
ενσεως ,  και  τό  βρέφος  περ\  την 
εστίαν  φερουσι  τρεχουσαι  κύκλω, 
και  τοννομα  τίθενται  τοντω,  δώρα 
τε  πεμπονσι  τω  παιδίω,  ώϊ  επ'ι 
πΧεϊστον  πολύποδας  και  σηπίας ,  οι 
τε  φίλοι  και  οικείοι  και  άπλως  οί 
προσήκοντες. 

εν  κύκλω  περιθρεκτεον ]  ‘  All 
round;’  i.  e.  leaving  out  no 
point  of  view. 

4.  τώ  λο'γω]  ‘In  our  argu¬ 
ment.’ 

5.  το  γι-γνόμενον]  ‘That  which 
is  now  born  to  us.’  In  this 
and  in  some  other  cases  where 
the  reading  has  been  ques- 
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ι.  καί  ψευδός,  η  συ  οίει  πάντως  δεΐν  το  γε  σδν  τρεφειν 
καί  μη  άποτιθεναι ;  η  καί  ανεβεί  ελεγχόμενον  όρων , 
καί  ου  σφόδρα  χαλεπανεΐς,  εάν  τις  ετοΰ  ώς  πρωτοτό¬ 
κου  αυτό  ύφαιρη  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Ά νεξεται,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  θεαίτητος-  ουδαμώς  s 
γάρ  δύσκολος,  άλλα  προς  θεών  είπε \  η  αύ  ούχ  ούτως 

*X€L  ’ 

ΣΩ.  Φίλολο^οί  γ  εί  άτεχνώς  καί  'χρηστός ,  ώ 
Θεόδωρε ,  ότι  με  ο’ίει  λόγων  τίνά  είναι  θύλακον  καί 
ραδιως  εξελόντα  ερείν  ώς  ούκ  αύ  έχει  ούτω  ταύτα·  το  ίο 
β  δε  γίγνόμενον  ούκ  εννοείς ,  οτι  ούδείς  τών  λόγων  εξέρ¬ 
χεται  παρ  εμού  άλλ’  αεί  παρά  τού  εμοί  π ροσ διαλέγο¬ 
με  ν  ου  ^  εγώ  δε  ούδεν  επ ίσταμαι  πλέον  πλην  βραχέος , 
οσον  λόγον  παρ'  ετερον  σοφού  λαβειν  καί  άποδε- 
ξασθαι  μετρίως.  καί  νύν  τούτο  παρά  τούδε  πείρά-  15 
σομαι,  ον  τι  αυτός  είπεΐν. 


tioned,  the  present  or  imper¬ 
fect  tense  really  gives  addi¬ 
tional  vividness. 

3.  tis  σοΰ]  The  Bodl.  first 
hand  gave  τίστουί 

its  πρωτοτόκου ]  Although 
these  words  are  added  to  the 
second  clause,  they  belong  in 
sense  rather  to  the  first,  i.  e. 
χαλεπανεΐς  ώί  πρωτοτόκος.  Cp. 

supr.  15 1  C. 

5.  ουδαμώς  δύσκολοι]  144  Β: 
Mrra  πολλής  πραότητοι.  I  g  g  A  : 
Ου  δυσκολαίνοντες,  κ.τ.λ. 

6.  at?]  ‘  Y ou  have  proved  that 
it  is  so. — Is  this  position  now 
to  be  reversed  1  ’ 

8.  Φ ιλολόγοι  y  ft  ατεχνώς  και 
χρηστός ,  ώ  θίόδωρί]  Phsedr.  235 
Ε :  Φ ιλτατος  ft  και  αληθώς  χρυ¬ 
σούς,  ο)  Φαιδρέ.  Ib.  264  Β  :  Χρη¬ 
στός  ft,  ότι,  κ.τ.λ.  χρηστός  1S 
said  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured 
pleasantry. 

‘You  are  truly  a  patient 


inquirer  and  an  ingenuous  per¬ 
son,  Theodoras,  if  you  take 
me  for  a  sack  full  of  differ¬ 
ent  theories ;  and  expect  me 
without  any  difficulty  to  pull 
out  the  refutation  of  what 
has  been  now  stated.  But  you 
do  not  perceive  what  is  really 
taking  place  all  the  while  (ro 

γιγνόμενον].’ 

ι  ο.  ουκ  at?]  The  transposition 
of  at?  (to  vary  the  expression 
and  emphasize  the  negative) 
has  caused  needless  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Cp.  Rep.  3.  393  D,  4. 
442  A,  6.  499  E,  Crat.  391  C, 

infl'.  195  Ε,  μόνον  αύ. 

13.  f’yta  δ€  ούδΑ]  ‘  But  I  have 
no  advantage  in  wisdom  be¬ 
yond  this  simple  skill,  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  theory  from  some  wise 
person,  and  accept  it  on  fair 
conditions.’  Cp.  Rep.  7.  531 
E. 

15.  μετρίως]  ‘  In  a  spirit  of 
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ι.  Why 
did  not 
Protagoras 
say  that  a 
pig  or  a 
tadpole  was 
the  mea¬ 
sure  of 


ΘΕΟ.  Έυ  καλλών,  ώ  Έεόκρατες,  Χεγεις·  καί  ποιεί  ρ. 
όντως. 

ΣΩ.  Οισθ'1  ονν,  ω  Θεόδωρε,  ό  θαυμάζω  του  εταίρου 
σου  ΐίρωταγόρον ; 

5  ΘΕΟ.  Το  ποιον ;  ° 

ΣΩ.  Τά  μεν  άλλα  μοι  πάνυ  ηδεως  είρηκεν,  ως  το 
δοκουν  εκάστω  τούτο  καί  εστί'  την  δ'  αρχήν  του 
λόγου  τεθαυμακα,  ότι  ούκ  είπεν  άρχόμενος  της  αλή¬ 
θειας  οτι  πάντων  χρημάτων  μετρον  εστίν  ύς  η  κυνο- 


fairness.’  179  λ:  Μετρίως  άρα 
ήμίν  προς  τον  διδάσκαλοι/  σου  είρη- 
σεται. 

παρά  τοίδε]  From  Thesetetus. 
Or  is  Protagoras  meant  1 

3.  ω  Θεόδωρε']  Theodoras  is 
now  gradually  drawn  into  the 
discussion,  but  proves  a  shy 
respondent.  He  shrinks  from 
being  made  the  instrument  of 
his  friend’s  defeat  (162  A),  is 
not  moved  by  Socrates’  hu¬ 
morous  challenge  (ib.  C),  will 
not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
‘  guarding  the  orphan  ’  (165 
A), — lie  is  a  mere  geometrician 
and  unused  to  dialectic  (ibid.), 
and  only  when  Socrates  de¬ 
clares  that  with  no  one  else 
can  he  conduct  the  argument 
with  becoming  gravity  (168 
D  E)  is  he  induced  to  come 
forward  and  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  far  as  his  own  subject 
is  involved  in  it,  but  110  further 
(169  C).  He  listens  quietly  to 
the  long  digression  (1 72-1 77), 
but  evinces  some  impatience 
when  the  discussion  is  resumed 
(ϊ  7 7  C)>  and  although  at  one 
point  (18 1  B)  he  shows  un¬ 
expected  eagerness,  he  refuses 
to  be  drawn  into  further  argu¬ 
ment  (183  D). 

b  θαυμάζω ]  A  courteous  way 


of  expressing  strong  dissent. 
Prot.  329  B  :  Έ’ίπερ  άλλω  τω 
ανθρώπων  πειθοίμην  αν ,  και  σοι 
πείθομαι."  ο  δ’  (θαύμασα  σου  λέγον¬ 
τας  .  .  .  Gorg.  458  Ε  :  "Ακούε 
δη,  ώ  Τοργία,  ά  θαυμάζω  εν  τοις 
λεγομένοις  υπό  σοϋ.  Ν’ ο  fault  is 
found  with  the  arguments  of 
Protagoras,  only  if  we  follow 
his  doctrine  to  its  results,  all 
creatures  that  have  sense  must 
be  equally  infallible.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  teaching  and 
no  discussion. 

6.  Τά  .  .  άλλα  .  .  είρηκεν,  ώί] 

‘For  the  most  part  I  am 
charmed  with  his  statement  of 
the  theory  that,  etc.’  cos,  κ.τ.λ. 
explains  είρηκεν  and  not  the 
whole  clause. 

8.  της  αλήθειας ]  'Αλήθεια 
seems  to  have  been  the  title, 
or  at  least  one  title,  of  Prota¬ 
goras’  work.  It  is  often  co¬ 
vertly  alluded  to  in  this  and 
other  dialogues.  See  esp. 
supr.  152  C,  and  cp.  Cratyl. 
39I  C:  ΕΪ  την  μεν  αλήθειαν  την 
Π ρωταγόρου  ολως  οΰκ  αποδέχομαι, 
τά  δε  τή  τοιαΰτη  αλήθεια  ρηθέντα 
άγαπωην  ώς  του  άξια. 

9·  vs]  The  type  of  stupidity. 
Lacll.  I  96  C  :  Κατά  την  παροιμίαν 
οίκ  άν  πάσα  υς  γνοίη. 

κυνοκέφαλος ]  Something  more 
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ρ.  ι6ι.  κεφαλος  η  τι  άλλο  άτοπώτερον  τών  εχόντων  αίσθη- 
(Jlv,  ινα  μεγαλοπρεπώς  καί  πάνυ  καταφρονητικώς 
ηρζατο  ημΐν  λεγειν,  ενδεικνυμενος  οτι  ημείς  μεν  αυτόν 
ώσπερ  θεόν  εθαυμάζομεν  επί  σοφία,  ό  δ’  αρα  ετνγ- 
d  χανεν  ών  εις  φρόνησιν  ούδεν  βελτίων  βατράχου  γυρί-  5 
νου,  μη  οτι  άλλοι;  τον  ανθρώπων,  η  πώς  λέγω  μεν, 
ώ  Θεόδωρε ;  ει  γάρ  δη  εκάστω  αληθές  εσται  δ  αν  δι 
αισθήσεων  δοξάζη,  καί  μήτε  το  άλλου  πάθος  άλλος 
βελτιον  διακρίνει,  μήτε  την  δόξαν  κνριώτερος  εσται 
επισκεψασθαι  ετερος  την  ετερου,  όρθη  η  ψευδής,  άλλ’  χ ο 
ο  πολλακις  είρηται,  αυτός  τα  αυτού  έκαστος  μόνος 
δοξάσει,  ταύτα  δε  πάντα  ορθά  καί  άληθη,  τί  δη  ποτέ, 
ώ  εταίρε,  Πρωταγόρας  μεν  σοφός,  ώστε  καί  άλλων 
Ε  διδάσκαλος  άξιούσθαι  δικαίως  μετά  μεγάλων  μισθών, 
ημείς  δε  αμαθέστεροι  τε  καί  φοιτητεον  ημΐν  ην  παρ'  χ§ 
εκείνον,  μετρώ  οντι  αύτώ  εκάστω  της  αυτού  σοφίας  ; 
ταύτα  πώς  μη  φώμεν  δημουμενον  λεγειν  τον  Π ρωτα- 


remote  even  than  the  Μυσών 
έ σχατος ,  infr.  209  Β.  As  we 
might  say,  Why  not  the  lemur 
or  the  chimpanzee  1 
2.  ττάνν  καταφρονητικώς^  ‘Show¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  contempt  for 
our  opinion  of  him/ 

3.  ηρξατο]  This  use  of  the 
aorist  indicative  with  ϊνα,  όπως, 
etc.,  is  not  infrequent.  Euthyd. 
304  D:  Καί  μην,  έ φη ,  αξιάν  y 
ην  άκοΰσαι.  Τι  δε'  ;  ήν  δ’  εγώ. 
"Ινα  ήκονσας  άνδρών  διαλέγομε' νων, 
οί  νΰν  σοφώτατοί  ε ισιν .  vEscll. 
Prom.  749·  "Οπως  πε'δω  σκήφασα 
των  πάντων  πόνων  |  άπηλλάγην. 

5·  βατράχου  has  been  rejected 
by  several  editors  as  a  gloss  on 
γυρίνου.  It  is  sufficiently  de¬ 
fended  by  Stallbaum,  who  quotes 
Bernhardy,  Syntax,  p.  1 93.  The 
introduction  of  γυρίνου  alone 
would  be  too  abrupt,  and  the 


reference  in  infr.  167  B  would 
not  be  clear. 

7.  αληθές  εσται,  κ.τ.λ.]  The 
future  indicative  with  el  is  often 
used  in  dwelling  on  a  supposi¬ 
tion  which  is  unendurable.  Cp. 
Sophocl.  Philoct.  988  :  ΕΪ  μ 

οντος  ε’κ  των  σών  μ'  άπάξεται  βία’, 

ΙΟ.  όρθη  η  φευδής]  For  είτε 
omitted  cp.  infr.  169  D,  203  A. 

1 3.  (Γοφός·]  Sc.  ην,  anticipated 
from  below. 

ώστε  και  άλλων  διδάσκαλος] 

Tbe  negative  form  of  the  same 
Saying,  viz.  Οΰκ  elvai  άντιλίγειν, 
is  in  like  manner  turned  against 
itself,  Euthyd.  287  A:  Εΐ  γάρ 
μη  άμαρτάνομεν  μήτ€  πράττοντες 
μήτε  λέγοντες  μήτε  διανοούμενοι, 
υμείς,  ώ  προς  Διάς,  ει  ούτως  έχει , 
τίνος  διδάσκαλοι  ήκετε ; 

Ι5·  ψ\  Viz.  in  his  life-time. 

17.  ταίτα]  The  old  edd.  with 


things  ?  His 
principle 
clearly  in¬ 
cludes  all 
creatures 
that  have 
sense :  and 
destroys 
his  own 
pretension 
to  superior 
wisdom  : — · 


Not  to  say 
that  it  cuts 
at  the  root 
of  dialectic 
and  of  all 
discussion. 
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γόραν ;  το  δβ  δη  έμόν  re  καί  της  έμης  τέχνης  της  ρ.  1 6 1 
μαίβυτίκης  σιγώ,  όσον  γέλωτα  οφλισκανομβν  οιμαι 
δέ  καί  ξυμπασα  η  του  δίαλέγβσθαί  ττ  ραγματβία.  το 
γαρ  ό-ττίσκοττέίν  καί  βλέγχβίν  τας  αλληλων  φαντασίας 
5  τβ  καί  δόξας,  όρθας  έκαστου  ουσας ,  οι)  μακρα  μβν  καί  Ρ·  ι6- 


some  inferior  MSS.  read  καί 

ταντα . 

1.  τής  μαιευτικής^  Here  Na- 
ber  would  again  prune  the 
text. 

2.  ο'ιμαι  δε  καί  ζΰ μπασα] 

Locke,  Hum.  Und.  13.  §  88  : 
‘  But  if  it  should  so  happen  that 
two  thinking  men  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  argue  or  discourse 
with  one  another.’ 

3.  ή  τον  διαλέγεσθαι  πραγμα¬ 
τεία ]  Ar.  Met.  3.4. 1006 :  τό  yap 
μη  εν  τι  σημαίνειν  ούδέν  σημαι νειν 
έστιν,  μη  σημαινόντων  δε  των  ονο¬ 
μάτων  άνήρηται  το  διαλέγεσθαι  προς 
άΧΧήΧους,  κατά  δε  την  άΧήθειαν  καί 
προς  αυτόν'  ούδέν  γάρ  ενδέχεται 
νοείν  μη  νοούντο  εν.  Euthyd.  286 
C  :  Τοντόν  γε  τον  Χόγον  ποΧΧων  δη 
καί  ποΧΧάκις  άκηκοως  αεί  θαυμάζω, 
καί  γάρ  οί  άμφί  Πρωταγόραν  σφο¬ 
δρά  έχρώντο  αντω  καί  οί  έτι  πα- 
Χαιότεροι'  ε’μοί  δε  αεί  θαυμαστός 
τις  δοκεΐ  είναι  καί  τους  τε  άΧΧονς 
άνατρέπων  καί  αυτός  αυτόν,  οίμαι 
δε  αίιτοΰ  την  αλήθεια»'  παρά  σου 
κάΧΧιστα  πεΰσεσθαι.  άΧΧο  τι  η 
ψευδή  Χέγειν  ουκ  έστι ;  τούτο  γάρ 
δνναται  ό  Χόγος.  Gorg.  48 1  G  : 
Εΐ  μη  τι  ην  τοΐς  άνθρώποις  πάθος, 
τοίς  μεν  αΧΧο  τι,  τοΐς  δ’  άλλο  τι,  το 
αυτό,  άΧΧά  τις  ήμων  ίδιον  τι  επα- 
σχε  πάθος  η  οί  άΧΧοι,  ουκ  αν  ην 
ρόδιον  ένδείξασθαι  τω  έτέρω  το 
εαυτού  πάθημα. 

4·  έπισκοπεΐν^  ‘To  contem¬ 
plate,’  or  ‘  consider.’  Supr. 
155  A,  infr.  207  C. 

5·  μακρά  μεν  καί  διωλυ-yiosj 


‘Great,  nay  enormous.’  μέν 
points  forwards  to  the  alterna¬ 
tive  implied  in  αλλά  μη  παίζουσα, 
κ.τ.Χ.  ‘  But  then  perhaps  he 
was  in  jest.’  Others,  with 
Buttmann  on  Men.  82  A, " ΕΧΧην 
μέν  έστι,  take  μέν  to  mean,  ‘  X 
presume.’  But  in  that  and  simi¬ 
lar  passages  the  question  is  the 
first  of  a  series,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
liminary  to  something  which  is 
to  follow.  διωΧΰγιος,  Schol.  : 
Μεγάλη,  ή  επί  ποΧύ  διηκονσα. 
αντί  τού  περιβόητος  .  .  σημαίνει  δ’ 
έσθ'  δτε  καί  το  σκοτεινόν  καί  το 
νυκτερινόν.  The  meaning,  ‘  loud  ’ 
(if  it  really  existed,  but  it  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  fanciful  deri¬ 
vation  from  όΧοΧΰζω),  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  meaning 
‘  long.’  Cp.  Μακράν  άϋτεΐν,  φωνή 
ουρανομήκης.  The  idea  of  vast 
size,  or  length,  may  again  have 
arisen  from  the  association  of 
infinity  with  gloom.  If  so, 
the  word  is  possibly  related 
to  ήΧυγή,  Χυγή.  Compare  ράξ, 
ρώ£-  πτήσσω,  πτώσσω,  etc.  ‘Vast 
in  extent’  is  the  only  mean¬ 
ing  admissible  here  and  in 
de  Legg.  io.  890  D  :  τί  δ’ 
ου  χαΧεπά  τε  έστι  ζυνακολουθεϊν 
Χόγοις  ούτως  εις  πΧήθη  Χεγόμενα, 
μήκη  τε  αν  κέκτηται  διωλύγια  ; 
This,  too,  is  the  meaning  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Neopla- 
tonist  writers.  For  the  climax 
with  καί  compare  155  E: 

Σκληροοί  τε  .  .  και  άντιτυπους, 
I  7  3  Ε  :  Σμικρά  και  ούδέν.  Rep. 
5·  449  Ε  :  Μεγα  και  οΧον. 
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ρ.  102.  διωλυγιος  φλυαρία,  ά  αληθής  η  αλήθεια  Π ρωταγόρον, 
άλλα  μή  παίζουσα  ίκ  τον  άδυτου  τής  βίβλου  εφθεγ- 
ξατο; 

ΘΕΟ.  Ω  Έωκρατες,  φίλος  άνήρ,  ώσπερ  συ  νυν 
δη  είπες,  ουκ  άν  ούν  δβξαίμην  δι  εμού  δμολογοΰντος  5 
ελε'γχεσθαι  Πρωταγόραν ,  ούδ'  αΰ  σοΙ  παρά  δόξαν 
άντιτεινειν.  τον  ούν  θεαίτητον  πάλιν  λαβε·  πάντως 
και  νυν  δη  μαλ  εμμελώς  σοι  εφαίνετο  ύπακουειν. 

ΣΩ.  Άρα  καν  εις  Αακεδαίμονα  ελθων,  ω  Θεόδωρε, 


2.  εκ  τον  αδύτου  της  βίβλον ] 

‘  If  the  Truth  of  Protagoras  is 
sincere,  and  was  not  laughing 

3  ο  ο 

when  she  uttered  this  from  be¬ 
hind  her  impenetrable  screen 
of  written  words.’  There  is  an 
allusion  to  the  etymology  of 
άδυτον. 

Cp.  the  celebrated  passage  in 
the  Phsedrus,  about  written 
teaching,  275  D:  Δεινόν  y άρπου, 
ώ  Φαιδρέ,  τοΰτ  έχει  γραφή,  καϊ  ως 
αληθώς  ομοιον  ζωγραφιά’  καί  γαρ  τα 
(κείνης  εκγονα  εστηκε  μεν  ώς  ζώντα , 
εάν  δ’  άνερη  τι,  σεμνώς  πάνυ  σιγά, 
κ.τ.λ.  For  the  imagery  which 
is  here  resumed  see  above, 
1 5  2  C  :  Τούτο  ήμίν  μεν  ήνίξατο  τω 
πολλω  συρφετω,  τοίς  δε  μαθηταίς 
εν  άπορρήτω  την  αλήθειαν  ελεγε. 
155  Ε:  Την  αλήθειαν  άποκε- 
κρυμμενην.  .  .  μή  τις  των  αμύητων 
επακούη.  .  .  ων  μέλλω  σοι  τα  μυσ¬ 
τήρια  λεγειν.  .  .  οντος  6  μύθος.  At 
first  Protagoras  himself  spoke 
in  riddles — now  his  ‘  Truth  ’ 
is  personified,  and  speaks  ob¬ 
scurely  from  her  hidden  shrine. 
Plato  often  thus  follows  up  a 
metaphor.  Compare  the  well- 
known  image  of  the  wave  Rep. 
4.  441  C  :  Ταντα  μεν  μόγις  διανε- 
νεΰκαμεν.  ζ.  453  Ε:  "Αν  τε  τις  εις 
κολνμβήθραν  μικράν  εμπεση  αν  τε 
εις  μεγιεττυν  πέλαγος  μέσον,  όμως 


γε  νεί  ουδεν  ήττον.  457  Β:  *^ν 
ώσπερ  κύμα  φώμεν  διαφεΰγειν  ώστε 
μή  κατακλυσθήναι.  472  Α.  :  Το 
μεγιστον  τής  τρικυμίας.  473  Ε  : 
Ω,σπερ  κΰμα  εκγελών  κατακλύσειν. 

4·  ώσπερ  συ  νυν  δή  είπε?]  Ι(5ι 
Β  :  Τοΰ  εταίρου  σου  Πρωταγόρον. 

6.  παρά  δό£αν]  ‘  Against  con¬ 
viction.’  Rep.  ι.  346  A :  Καί,  ώ 
μακάριε,  μή  παρά  δόξαν  άποκρίνου, 

tf  \  / 

ινα  τι  και  περαινωμ€ν. 

7·  πάντως  και]  See  above, 
1 43  A,  and  note. 

8.  έμμελώς  .  .  ύπακουειν ]  Cp. 
Soph.  2 1 7  D  :  Πάντες·  γάρ  νπα- 
κονσονταί  σοι  πράως.  Rep.  5.  474 
A  :  Grlaucon  says,  'Αλλά  τοί  σε 
ον  προδώσω,  άλλ’  άμυνώ  οίς  δύνα¬ 
μαι.  δύναμαι  δε  εύνοια  τε  και  τώ 
παρακελεύεσθαι,  κα'ι  ’ίσως  αν  άλλου 
του  εμμελεστερόν  σοι  άποκρινοίμην. 

The  notion  is  not  that  of  a 
respondent  who  assents  to 
everything,  hut  of  one  who 
apprehends  the  drift  of  each 
question  in  turn.  See  1 45  D  E, 
155  D  E,  159  B. 

9.  Άρα  καν  εις  Αακεδαίμονα ] 

It  appears  from  this,  and 
169  B,  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  used  to  compel  bystand¬ 
ers  to  join  in  their  gymnastic 
exercises.  ("Ελκειν  προς  το  γυμ¬ 
νάσιου.  .  .  άπιεναι  ή  άποδύεσθαι 
κελεύονσιν.)  This  is  probably 
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According 
to  this 
theory, 
These  tetus 
is  as  wise 
as  any  God. 


προς  τάς  παλα ίστρας  άξιοΐς  αν  άλλους  θεω  μένος  ρ.  162 
γυμνούς,  ενίους  φαυλους,  αυτός  μη  αντεπιδεικνυναι  το 
είδος  7 ταραποδυό  μένος  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Άλλα  77  μην  δοκεΐς,  επ rep  μελλοιεν  μοι 
5  €7 τιτρεφειν  και  πείσεσθαι ;  ώσπερ  νυν  οίμαι  υμάς 
πείσειν  εμε  μεν  εαν  θεασθαι  και  μη  ελκειν  προς  το 
γυμνάσιον  σκληρόν  ηδη  ιόντα,  τω  δε  δη  νεωτερω  τε 
καί  ύγροτερω  οντι  π ροσπαλα'ιειν . 

ΣΩ.  Άλλ’  εΐ  ούτως ,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  σοί  φίλον,  ουδ 
ίο  όμοι  εχθρόν,  φασίν  οί  παροιμιαζομενοι.  παλιν  δη  ούν  c 
επί  τον  σοφόν  θεαίτητον  ίτεον.  Αεγε  δη,  ώ  θεαί- 
τητε,  πρώτον  μεν  ά  νυν  διηλθομεν,  άρα  ου  συνθαυ- 
μάζεις  εί  εξαίφνης  ούτως  άναφανήσει  μηδέν  χείρων 
είς  σοφίαν  ότουούν  ανθρώπων  η  καί  θεών ;  η  ηττον 
ΐ5  τι  οίει  τό  Πρωταγόρειον  μετρον  είς  θεούς  η  είς  ανθρώ¬ 
πους  λ εγεσθαι ; 


the  point  of  the  allusion  here. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  human  form  was  less 
visible  in  an  Athenian  than 
in  a  Lacedaemonian  palaestra. 
The  law  observed  in  severer 
times  at  Athens,  which  for¬ 
bade  adults  to  enter  a  gym¬ 
nasium  where  hoys  were  ex¬ 
ercising,  perhaps  throws  some 
light  on  this  Spartan  custom. 
(iEsch.  c.  Tim.  p.  2.  §  12.) 

2.  ενίους  φαύλου?]  Socrates 
courteously  implies  his  own  in¬ 
feriority.  H.  Schmidt  objects 
that  Socrates,  although  pretend¬ 
ing  ignorance,  professes  to  have 
a  special  gift  in  dialectic.  But 
the  words  have  the  same  ironi¬ 
cal  tone  as  supr.  154  E,  are 
ίδιώται,  Rep.  2.  368  D,  επειδή 
ουν  ημείς  οΰ  δανοί,  and  are  used 
with  reference  to  the  failure  of 
Socrates  and  Theaetetus  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  hitherto. 


3.  παραποδνό μένος]  ‘Stripping 
beside  them,’  i.  e.  to  compare 
with  them. 

7.  σκληρόν]  ‘  Stiff,’  opposed 
to  ύγροτερω,  ‘  more  supple.’ 
Symp.  196  A:  'Υγρό?  τό  είδος 
(ό  epcosj  οΰ  yap  αν  οίός  τ’  ην  πάντη 
περιπτνσσεσθαι  .  .  εί  σκληρός  ην. 
Cp. Rep.  3 . 4 1 0  L,  where  σκληρόν 
is  metaphorically  applied  to 
character  :  'Αγριότητάς  τε  και 
σκληρότητας  καί  αν  μαλακίας  τε  και 
ήμερότητος.  See  too  Hor.  Od. 
4.1:  ‘  Desine  . .  flectere  molli- 
bus  Jam  durum  imperils.’ 

8.  προσπαλαίειν]  Sc.  σε.  ‘  Let 
more  supple  youth  try  a  fall 
with  you,  and  do  not  drag  me 
into  the  gymnasium.’  (Jowett.) 

1 1.  σοφόν]  ‘  Qui  scientiam  αί- 
σθησιν  esse  ponendo  repente  sa¬ 
piens  evasit.’  Heind. 

12.  συνθανμάζεις]  Cp.  SUpr.  0 
βανμάζω. 

15.  είς  $εοΰ?]  Contrast  with 
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^2.  ΘΕΑΙ.  Μα  Δί  ούκ  ίγωγβ.  καί  οπερ  ye  ίρωτάς, 
πανυ  θαυμάζω,  η  νίκα  γάρ  δ  if)  μεν  δν  τρόπον  λβγοιβν 
ο  το  δοκονν  βκάστίρ  τούτο  και  elvai  τω  δοκούντι,  ττάνυ 
μοι  ev  βφαινβτο  λ.€γβσθαΐ'  νυν  δ e  τουναντίον  Taya 
μεταττάπτωκεν. 

ΣΩ.  Neo?  yap  ei,  ώ  φίλβπαυ  της  ούν  δημηγορίας 
οζζως  υττακουας  και.  π€ΐθβι.  προς  yap  ταύτα  epei 
ΙΊρωι  αγορας  η  τις  άλλο?  υπέρ  αυτού ,  Ώ  γενναίοι 
παιδες  τε  καί  γέροντες,  δημηγορείτε  ξυγκαθεζόμενοι, 


θεούς 


τε  εις  το  μέσον  άγοντες,  ούς  εγω  εκ  τε  τού  ίο 


this  Legg.  4-  7 1 6  C :  'ο  δη  θεάς 
ημΐν  πάντων  χρημάτων  μίτραν  άν 
ί\η  μάλιστα,  και  πολύ  μάλλον  η 
που  τις  ως  φασιν  άνθρωπος, — a 

ti'uth  of  which  Plato  here 
throws  out  a  distant  hint. 

4.  τουναντίον ]  Viz.  ονκ  εύ  φαι¬ 
νόμενου  λίγεσθαι.  This  word  is 
not  the  Subject  of  μεταπίπτωκε, 
but  in  apposition  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  forming  part  of  the  predi¬ 
cate.  ‘Nunc  autem  res  subito 
in  contrarium  vertit.  Ut  Me- 
non,  70  C  :  ’Ενθάδε  δε  .  .  TO 
εναντίον  περιίστηκεν.’  Heind. — 

Riddell  (Dig.  of  Idioms,  §  13) 
would  treat  all  such  examples 
as  accusatives.  But  with  verbs 
of  becoming,  etc.,  the  above  ex¬ 
planation  appears  more  prob¬ 
able. 

τάχα ]  So  the  Bodleian  MS. 
with  Vat.  Ven.  Π.  Other  MSS. 
have  ταχύ. 

6.  Neor  γάρ  ef]  Parm.  I30 
E  :  Neo?  yap  ει  ότι,  φάναι  τον 
ΤΙαρμενίδην,  ω  Σώκρατες,  κα'ι  οϋπω 
σου  άντείληπται  φιλοσοφία  ώς 
ότι  άντιλήφεται. 

της  .  .  δημηγορίας  όξίως  νπα- 
κοΰΐΐς  κα'ι  πείθει]  ‘  Your  ear  is 
quickly  caught,  and  your  mind 
influenced,  by  popular  argu¬ 
ments.’ 


9.  δημηγορείτε]  ‘You  talk 
clap-trap.’ 

ΙΟ.  άγοντες]  Hip.  Maj.298D: 
λ1ηδεν  το  των  νομών  εις  μέσον  παρ¬ 
άγοντες.  Phgedr.  267  A  :  Τόν 
δ  .  .  Ε ϋηνον  εις  μέσον  ούκ  άγομε ν. 

The  Bodl.  MS.  with  its  two 
followers,  Vat.  and  Ven.  Π., 
gives  λεγοντες.  But  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  the  repetition  of 
consonants,  already  noticed, 
weakens  its  testimony  in  this 
instance  with  λίγειν  and  λόγετε 
following.  Compare,  besides 
the  instances  adduced  in  the 
note  on  156,  169  C:  ’Αντιλέγω, 
άλλ’  άγε,  Bodl.  Vat.  Ven.  Π. 
αντιλέγω,  άλλα  λίγε.  As  regards 
the  sense  there  would  be  a 
slight  awkwardness  in  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  same  common 
word,  which  it  is  in  Plato’s 
manner  to  avoid,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expression 
εκ  τε  τον  λίγειν  και  του  γράφειν 
is  made  more  pointed  at  first 
sight.  But  the  general  sense 
with  δημηγορείτε  is  enough  to 
occasion  this,  without  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  λεγοντες.  And  if 
we  look  closely  at  the  expres¬ 
sion  ες  το  μέσον  λίγειν  θεούς,  it  is 
hardly  supported  by  comparing 
Herod.  6.  129  :  "Εριν  ειχον 


The  confi¬ 
dence  of 
the  youth 
is  shaken 
by  these 
objections, 
but  they 
are  dis¬ 
missed  by 
Socrates, 
who  points 
out  that 
argument 
should  be 
met  with 
argument 
and  not 
with  ridi¬ 
cule. 
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λάγπν  και  του  γραφζίν  Trepl  αυτών,  ως  (ίσιν  η  ως  ρ.  ι 
ούκ  ώισίν,  εξαιρώ,  και  α  οι  πολλοί  αν  αποδεχοιντο 
άκουοντες,  λεγετε  ταΰτα,  ώς  δεινόν  ει  μηδέν  διοισει 
εις  σοφίαν  έκαστος  τών  ανθρώπων  βοσκήματος  οτου- 
5  οΰν  άπόδειξιν  δε  και  ανάγκην  ουδ'  ηντινονν  λεγετε, 
άλλα  τω  εικότι  γρησθε ·  ω  ει  εθελοι  Θεόδωρός  η 
άλλος  τις  τών  γεωμετρών  χρώμενος  γεωμετρεΐν,  άξιος 
ουδ’  ενός  μόνου  άν  είη.  σκοπείτε  ούν  συ  τε  και  θ εο- 


άμφ'ι  μ ουσικη  κα\  τώ  λεγομει/ω  ες 
τό  μέσοι/ ;  Legg.  7·  8 1 7  Ο 

(the  poets  are  addressed)  :  Μη 
δη  δόξητε  ημάς  .  .  επιτρίφειν  υμάς 
δημηγορειν  .  .  πρ\ν  κριναι  τας  άρ- 
χας  είτε  ρητά  καί  επιτήδεια  πε- 
ποιήκατε  λεγεικ  εις  τό  μέσοι/  είτε 
μη.  Here  λεγειν  els  τό  μέσον  IS 
not  equivalent  to  δημηγορειν, 
but  means  rather  to  ‘  recite  in 
public.'  Cp.  ib.  2.  664  C:  Eis  τό 
μέσον  άσόμενος.  The  passages 
already  quoted  show  that  ίίγειν 
els  τό  μέσον,  meaning  ‘  to  ad¬ 
duce  in  illustration  or  argu¬ 
ment,’  is  quite  Platonic.  See 
also  Phil.  57  A  :  Ου  δ'  ένεκα 
ταΰτα  προηνεγκάμεθα  els  τό  μέσον. 

There  is  a  slight  expression  of 
violence  in  θεούς  .  .  άγοντες, 
‘  dragging  in  the  gods,’  which 
suits  the  context  well. 

1.  cos  είσιν  ή  ώς  ούκ  είσιν] 

Here,  as  152  A,  Protagoras’ 
opinion  is  quoted  in  his  own 
words.  Diog.  Laert.  9  :  ΠεμΙ 
θεών  ούκ  έχω  είδε'ναι,  ού&  ώί  είσ'ιν 
οΐθ'  ώί  ούκ  είσιν.  πολλά  ycip  τα 
κωλΰοντα  είδεναι,  η  τε  άδηλότηs, 
καί  βραχύς  (ον  6  βίος  ό  τοΰ  αν¬ 
θρώπου. 

2.  εξαιρώ ]  Rep.  6·492Ε:  θειον 
μεντοι  κατα  την  παροιμίαν  εξαιρώ- 
μεν  λόγου. 

5·  άπόδειξιν  δε  κα'ι  ανάγκην]  In 
dealing  with  a  metaphysical 
theory  it  is  not  enough  to  have 


shown  its  inconsistency  with  ^ 
common  sense.  It  must  be  met,»·* 
upon  its  own  ground,  and  the 
truth  which  it  contains,  as  well 
as  the  sources  of  falsehood, 
clearly  distinguished.  This,  and 
not  merely,  as  the  Scholiast 
says,  that  he  may  draw  out 
Thesetetus  further,  is  Socrates’ 
motive  in  relinquishing  the 
ground  he  had  taken  in  151 
C.  This  point  of  method 
has  two  aspects,  the  Socra- 
tic  defiance  of  opinion  and 
the  Sophistic  contempt  for  ob¬ 
vious  facts.  Gorg.  472  B  : 

’Αλλ’  ε’γώ  σοι  els  ών  ούκ  ομολογώ · 
ού  γάρ  με  συ  αναγκάζει.  Soph. 

293  Ε:  Ξεν.  φανερός,  ώ  θεαί- 
τητε,  ει  σοφιστήν  ούχ  εωρακώς. 
θε.  τί  δη  ;  Ξεν.  δόξει  σοι  μνειν 
η  παντάπασιν  ούκ  έχειν  όμματα 
.  ...  τό  δ'  έκ  τών  λόγων  έρωτήσει 
σε  μόνον. 

8.  ούδ'  ενός  μόνου]  Sc1io1.:’Ek 
της  τών  κυβενόντων  συνήθειας  έλαβε 
τό  ούδενός  μόνου,  όταν  εκεί  π  ίση  εν 
τω  παίζειν  εν  τό  ελάχιστον. 

(1)  ‘  Not  worth  an  ace.’  Or, 
if,  as  Wyttenbach  thought,  the 
phrase  originated  in  the  line 
of  Homer,  II.  8.  234:  Νΰυ  δ' 
ούδ'  evos  c ίξιοί  είμεν  "Εκτορος,  (2) 

£  No  better  than  a  single  man,’ 
whereas  he  is  now  ετέρων  πολ¬ 
λών  αντάξιος.  Cp.  Polit.  297 
E  :  Toy  ετέρων  πολλών  αντάξιον 
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163.  δω/3  OS'  εί  «7 τοδε'ξεσθε  πιθανολογίας  τε  καί  είκοσι  περί 
τούτων  λεγομένους  λόγους. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΆΛΑ’  ου  δίκαιον,  ω  Σωκρατες,  ούτε  συ 
ούτε  αν  ημείς  φαί μεν. 

ΣΩ.  Αλλη  δη  σκεπτέον,  ως  εοικεν,  ως  ό  τε  σός  5 
καί  ό  Θεόδωρου  Aoyosh 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΥΙάνυ  μεν  ουν  άλλη. 

ΣΩ.  Τη  δε  δη  ετκοπώμεν,  εί  άρα  έστίν  επιστήμη  τε 
και  αισθησις  ταυτον  η  ετερον  είς  γαρ  τοΰτό  που 
πας  ό  λόγος  ημΐν  ετεινε,  καί  τουτου  χάριν  τα  πολλά  ίο 
καί  άτοπα  ταΰτα  έκινησαμεν.  ου  γάρ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Παντάπασι  μεν  ουν. 


ΣΩ.  5Η  ούν  όμολογησομεν,  α  τω  όράν  αίσθανό- 
μεθα  η  τω  ακουειν,  παντα  ταυτα  άμα  καί  επίστασθαι ; 
οιον  των  βαρβαρών  πριν  μαθειν  την  φωνήν  πότερον  15 
ου  φησομεν  ακουειν,  όταν  φθε'γγωνται,  η  ακουειν  τε 
καί  επίστασθαι  ά  λέγουσι ;  καί  αυ  γράμματα  μη 
επισταμενοι,  βλεποντες  είς  αυτά  πότερον  ούγ  όράν,  η 
επίστασθαι,  είπερ  δρω  μεν,  διϊσχυριουμεθα ; 


Ιατρόν.  See  above,  143  D : 
Αξιος  yap  .  .  γεωμετρίας  ένεκα, 
and  below,  167  C  :  'ο  σοφιστής 
.  .  άξιος  πολλών  χρημάτων  τοίς 
παιδενθείσιν.  Bonitz  questions 
Such  a  use  of  άξιος  — (αντάξιος'), 
and  would  read  ουδενός  λόγου. 

1 .  πιθανολογίαις  τε  και  είκοσι] 

The  Bodleian  reading  in  the 
ancient  hand.  (Schanz  doubts 
of  this,  but  the  erasure  of  στ  is 
quite  discernible.)  Most  MSS. 
have  πιθανολογία.  Cp.  Ar.  Eth. 
N.  I.  2  :  Π αραπλησιον  yap  φαί¬ 
νεται  μαθηματικόν  τε  πιθανολογοΰν- 
τος  άποδέχεσθαι  και  ρητορικού  απο¬ 
δείξεις  άπαιτεΐν. 

2.  τούτων ]  Several  MSS.  have 

τηλικοντων. 

β.  ο  τε  σός  καί]  Thesetetus 


has  answered  for  both.  See 
above,  σύ  τε  και  Θεόδωρος, 
g.  η  ετερον ]  πότερον  Β. 

ΙΟ.  τα  πολλά  και  ατοπα]  The 
novel  doctrine  of  active  and 
passive  motions,  the  reality  of 
dreams  and  phantasies,  etc. 

II.  έκινησαμεν ]  Rep.  5·  45° 
A  :  a Οσον  λόγον  πάλιν,  ώσπερ  εξ 
αρχής,  κινείτε  περ'ι  της  πολιτείας  ! 

13.  ΤΗ  ουν,  κ.τ.λ.]  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  in  brief  as  follows  : 
‘  If  sensation  is  knowledge,  we 
can  know  and  not  know  the 
same  thing  ;  since  (i)  we  have 
perfect  sensible  perception  of 
things  we  do  not  know  tho¬ 
roughly  ;  and  (2)  we  remember 
(i.  e.  know)  things  which  we  do 
not  sensibly  perceive.’ 


2.  The  doc¬ 
trine  is 
therefore 
examined 
in  the 
shape  in 
which  it 
first  ap¬ 
peared  ; 
viz.  ‘  Sense 
is  know¬ 
ledge.’ 

If  to  see 
and  hear  is 
to  know, 
when  a 
person 
hears  a 
strange 
language, 
or  sees 
characters 
which  he 
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lias  never 
learned, 
does  lie 
know  or 
not  know 
what  is 
said  and 
written  1 


Allowing 
this  to  pass, 


Can  I  be 
ignorant  of 
what  I  re¬ 
member  ? 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Αν τό  γε,  ώ  Ιώκρατες,  τούτο  αυτών,  όπερ  ρ.  163. 
δρώμεν  re  καί  άκούομεν,  e7 τίστασθαι  φησομεν'  των 
μεν  yap  το  σχήμα  καί  το  χρώμα  οράν  re  και  επι- 
στασθαι,  τών  δε  την  οξύτητα  κα\  βαρύτητα  άκούειν  c 
5  re  άμα  καί  ειδε'ναι·  a  δε  οι  re  γραμματισται  περί 
αυτών  και  οϊ  ερμηνείς  διδάσκουσιν,  ού'τ€  αισθάνεσθαι 
τώ  οραν  η  άκούειν  ούτε  εττιστασθαι. 

ΣΩ.  ’ Άριστά  γ,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  καί  ούκ  άξιόν  σοι 
προς  ταύτα  άμφισβητησαι,  ϊνα  καί  αύ ξάντη.  άλλ’  ορα 
ο  δη  και  τάδε  άλλο  προσιόν,  και  σκοπεί  πη  αύτδ  διω- 
σόμεθα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον  δη  ; 

ΣΩ.  Το  τοιόνδε·  εί  τις  εροιτο,  άρα  δυνατόν,  οτου 
τις  επιστήμων  γενοιτό  ποτέ,  ετι  εχοντα  μνημην  αυτού  ο 


C).  ϊνα  καί  αύξάνη\  ‘  That  I 
may  let  you  grow,’  i.  e.  4  That 
I  may  not  be  always  stunting 
and  stopping  you.’  Cp.  Lys. 

206  A :  O i  καλοί,  επειδάν  t is  αυτούς 
έπαινή  καί  αύξη.  Also  Phsedr. 
246  E  :  Τούτο  is  δη  τρέφεται  re 
καί  ανξεται  μάλιστα  -ye  το  της 
’ψυχής  πτέρωμα.  Rep.  497  A  : 
’Εν  yap  προσηκονση  αυτός  τε  μάλ¬ 
λον  αύξήσεται.  Symp.  2  10  D  : 
’Αλλ’  επί  το  πολύ  πέλαγος  τετραμ- 
μενος  τον  καλόν  καί  θεωρων  πολ¬ 
λούς  καί  καλούς  λόγους  τίκτη  .  . 
έως  αν  ενταύθα  ρωσθείς  καί  αυξη¬ 
θείς,  κ.τ.λ.  The  expression  in 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  638,  ΐΐύξανόμην 
άκονων,  though  more  humorous, 
also  affords  an  illustration. 

We  may  naturally  ask  what 
objection  Socrates  would  have 
raised,  had  he  not  feared  to 
check  Tliesetetus’  growing  in¬ 
telligence.  This  may  perhaps 
be  gathered  from  below,  where 
he  ventures  to  puzzle  him  a 
little  further,  165  D  :  "ίσων  δέ 
γ ,  ώ  θαυμάσιε ,  πλείω  αν  τοιαντ 


έπαθες,  κ.τ.λ.  Socrates  might 
have  asked,  Does  every  one 
who  sees  the  forms  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  or  who  hears  the  sounds, 
possess  the  sciences  of  them 

(· γραμματική ,  μουσική,  145  A)  1 

Could  he  give  an  account,  e.  g. 
of  the  όξύτης  and  βαρύτης  of 
what  he  hears  1  Cp.  Rep.  7.524 

C  :  Μ έγα  μην  καί  οψις  καί  σμικρον 
έώρα,  άλλ’  ού  κεχωρισμένον  άλλα 
συγκεχυμένον  τι.  Not  even  the 
objects  of  sense  are  known  by 
sense,  but  by  a  higher  faculty. 
ΙΟ.  τάδε  άλλο  προσιόν,  κ.τ.λ.] 

The  implied  metaphor  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  of  the  wave.  It  is 
continued  below,  172  B  :  Λό-yor 

δέ  ημάς  .  .  εκ  λόγου,  μείζων  εξ 
ελάττονος,  καταλαμβάνει  :  and  is 
slightly  varied,  177  C  :  Πλείω 
αει  έπιρρέοντα  καταχώσει  ήμϊν  τον 
εξ  αρχής  λόγον. 

Ι4·  έτι  εχοι/τα]  The  Bodl.  MS. 
has  έπ έχοντα,  for  which  error  cp. 
Rep.  7.  532  B.  H.  Schmidt 
(as  Schanz  formerly)  defends 
έπέχοντα,  in  the  sense  of  4  main- 
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ι63·  τουτου  και  σωζομενον,  τότε  οτε  μέμνηται  μη  έπί- 
στασθαί  αντο  τούτο  ο  μέμνηται.  μακρολογώ  δέ,  ώς 
eoLKe,  β ουλόμενος  έρέσθαι,  ει  μαθών  τις  τι  μεμνη- 
μένος  μη  οίδεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Κα*  πώς,  ώ  Σώκρατες;  τέρας  γάρ  αν  εϊη  5 
ο  λέγεις. 

ΣΩ.  Μ?;  ούν  εγώ  ληρώ  ;  σκοπεί  δέ.  άρα  τδ  δράν 
ονκ  αισθανεσθαι  λ εγεις  και  την  o\j/iv  αίσθηετιν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Υύγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  δ  ιδων  τι  επιστήμων  εκείνου  γέγονεν  ίο 
δ  €Ϊδβ  κατα  τον  άρτι  λόγον  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ε  ΣΩ.  Τ/  δε ;  μνημην  ου  λέγεις  μέντοι  τι; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  ΥΙοτερον  ούδενδς  η  τινός  ;  Ι5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Tit'oy  δη  που . 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  ών  εμαθε  και  ών  ησθετο,  τοιουτω νί 
τινων ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ /  μην  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ο  δη  είδέ  τις,  μέμνηταί  που  ενίοτε;  20 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΉΙέμνηται. 

ΣΩ.  Ή  και  μΰσας  ;  η  τούτο  δράσας  επελάθετο  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλα  δεινόν,  ώ  Σώκρατες,  τούτο  γε  φάναι. 


taming,’  ‘  keeping  up,’  i.  e.  not 
allowing  to  fade.  But  ?π  ί'χοντα 
is  simpler,  and  is  sufficiently 
supported  by  MS.  authority. 

5.  repay  -yap  αν  ΐίη  6  Xeyety] 

‘  The  supposition  is  monstrous? 
Parm.  129  B  :  ΕΪ  peV  yap  αυτα 
τα  όμοια  τις  άπίφαινεν  ανόμοια 
yr/νύμίνα  η  τα  ανόμοια  όμοια ,  repay 
αν,  οΐμαι,  ην.  Phsed.ioiB:  alib. 
ThewordrfpareiainAr.Nub.418 
(with  the  verb  τΐρατΐΰομαι )  is 
connected  with  this  use  of  repay. 


13.  Ti  fie;]  So  Bodl.  first 
hand,  Vat.  Yen.  Π.  It  seems 
more  appropriate  in  serious 
argument  than  rt  fiat,  the  com¬ 
mon  reading. 

peVrot]  The  particle  brings 
forward  something  hitherto  lost 
sight  of,  which  may  tend  to 
modify  the  foregoing  statement. 
We  have  hitherto  dwelt  on 
α'ίσθησις  to  the  exclusion  of 
μνήμη,  etc. 


Surely  not. 


And  yet, 


when  I 
shut  my 
eyes  and 
remember 
what  I 
have  seen. 
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I  remem¬ 
ber  it  and 
do  not  see 
it. 


I.e.  If  to 
see  is  to 
know, 


I  remem¬ 
ber  it  and 
do  not 
know  it. 


But  this 
seemed  to 
us  a  mon¬ 
strous  sup¬ 
position  ; 
Therefore, 
Sense  is 
not  Know¬ 
ledge. 


ΣΩ.  Aei  γε  μεντοι,  el  σωσοιμεν  τον  7 τρόσθε  λόγον  p. 


€L  06  μη 9  οίχβταί. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  εγω,  νή  τον  Αία,  ύποπτευω,  ού  μην 

f  /-\  Λ  )  \  \  ί  ϊ  ^  ^ 

ικανως  ye  συννοω·  αΛΑ  enve  πη. 

5  ΣΩ.  Ύήδε-  6  μεν  όρων  επιστήμων,  φαμεν,  τοάτου 
γεγονεν  ονπερ  ορών  οφι ς  yap  και  αισθησις  και  ει τι 
στήμη  ταύτον  ωμολογηται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πάνυ  ye. 

ΣΩ.  Ό  δε'  ye  όρων  και  επιστήμων  γεγονως  ου 
ιοί -ώρα,  εάν  μυση,  μεμνηται  μεν,  ονχ  όρα  δε  αυτό- 
ή  γάρ  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Nat. 

ΣΩ.  Το  δε  γε  οΰχ  όρα  ουκ  επισταται  εστιν,  ειπερ  β 


και  τό  όρα  επισταται. 

ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  'Αληθή. 


ΣΩ.  "Συμβαίνει  αρα,  ού  τις  επιστήμων  εγενετο,  ετι 
με μνη μόνον  αυτόν  μή  επίστ ασθαι,  επειδή  ούχ_  όρα.  ό 
τέρας  εφαμεν  αν  είναι  ει  γίγνοιτο. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Αληθέστατα  λεγεις.  · 

2ο  ΣΩ.  Ύών  αδυνάτων  δΐ]  τι  συμβαίνειν  φαίνεται, 
εάν  τις  επιστήμην  καί  αίσθησιν  ταυτον  φή  είναι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’’Έιοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  ’Άλλο  άρα  εκάτερον  φατεον. 


ι.  ei  σώσοιμΐβ  The  use  of 
the  optative  is  questioned,  and 
σώσομεν  has  been  conjectured. 
But  see  Riddell’s  Digest,  §  77. 
He  observes  that  the  time  of 
the  infinitive  after  SR  (sc.  τούτο 
φάναή  is  undefined.  A  simi¬ 
larly  doubtful  optative  occurs 
in  Polit.  268  D  :  Τούτο  τοίνυν  , . 
ήμΐν  τγο ιητόον,  et  μη  peXXotpev  .  . 
καταισχνναι  τον  Xoyov.  For  the 
sense  cp.  especially  Phsedo,  89 
B  :  ’EaWep  ye  ήμϊν  ό  Xoyos  reXeu- 
τήσρ,  κ.τ.λ. 


3·  ού  μην  [καν ως  ye  συννοω ] 

‘  But  I  do  not  quite  compre¬ 
hend  why  it  is  so.’ 

6.  oimep  optor]  So  Bodl.  Yat. 
Yen.  Π.  όρων,  SC.  ίατίν  or  y tyovev. 
Compare  the  technical  use  of 
αΙσθανόμενος,  noticed  above,  159 
D,  160A.  AISO156D:  ’EyeVero 
ον  τι  οφις  aXX’  οφθαλμός  όρων.  See 
also  160  D  :  ’Επιστήμων  .  .  ωνπερ 
αίσθητής. 

13.  To  Se’  ye  οϋχ  όρα]  Soph, 
264  A  :  Φα/yerai  δ’  δ  Xe'yopeiu 
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164.  ΘΕΑΙ.  Κ,ινδυνβυβι. 

c  ΣΩ.  Ύί  ούν  δητ  αν  6ΐη  όπιστημη,  πάλιν  ίζ  άρχης, 
ώί  60LK6,  λβκτόον.  Κα ltol  τί  ποτ6  μόλλομεν,  ω  θεαί- 
τητε,  δράν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ lvos  περί ;  5 

ΣΩ.  Φαινόμεθά  μοι  άλεκτρυόνος  άγεννους  δίκην , 
πριν  νενι,κηκεναι,  άποπηδησαντες  άπδ  του  λόγου 
άδειν. 

c 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  δΐ] ; 

ΣΩ.  Άντίλογικώς  εοίκαμεν  προς  τάς  των  όνο-  ίο 
ματων  ομολογίας  αν  ο  μολογη  σά μεν  ο  L  καί  τοιοντω  τινί 
7 Τ6ριγβνομ€νοι  του  λόγου  αγαπάν ,  καί  ου  φάσκοντες 
αγωνισταί  άλλα  φιλοσοφοι  eivaL  λανθάνομεν  ταυτά 
d  εκείνοις  τοϊς  δεινοϊς  άνδράσι  ποιοΰντες. 


— We  are 
in  too  great 
a  hurry. 


Perhaps 
the  contra¬ 
diction  is 
only  verbal. 


2.  7τάλιι/]  μη  πάλιν  Bodl.  (μτ?), 

Vat.  Ven.  Π.  The  Bodleian 
margin  however  says,  έν  έτέρω 
λείπει  το  μή.  If  μή  were  right, 
the  subjunctive  y  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  sense. 

7.  άπο  τον  λό-yovj  Viz.  the 
theory  of  Protagoras,  which  we 
have  been  trampling  upon.  Cp. 
infr.  E  :  Προπηλακίζομε. 

I  Ο.  ’ Αντίλογικώς  εοίκαμεν]  Pep. 
5·  453  E>  454  :  γενναία,  ην  δ’ 

εγώ,  ώ  Τλαίικων,  ή  δυναμις  της  αντι- 
λογικης  τέχνης.  Τι  δή  ;  'On,  enrol/, 
δοκοϋσί  μοι  εις  αυτήν  κα\  έίκοντες 
π υλλο'ι  έμπίπτειν  και  οίεσθαι  ούκ 
έριζε  ιν  αλλά  διεέλέγεσθαι,  διά  το  μη 
δύνασθαι  κατ'  (Ίδη  διαιρούμενοι  το 
λεγόμενον  επισκοπείν,  αλλά  κατ' 
αυτό  το  όνομα  διώκειν  τοΰ  λεχθ εν¬ 
τός  την  εναντίωσιν,  εριδι ,  ου  δια- 
λέκτω,  προς  άλλήλονς  χρώμενυι. 
LyS.  2ΐ6  A  :  Και  ήμϊν  ευθύς 
άετμενοι  έπιπηδησονται  ούτοι  οι 
πάνσοφοι  ανδρες ,  οί  άντιλογικοί ,  κα'ι 
έρησονται  εί  ούκ  έναντιώτατον  έχθρα 

φιλία  ·  The  tendencies  of  'Αντι- 


λογική  are,  first,  to  argue  from 
contradictions  of  language,  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  last  resort  to  scep¬ 
ticism.  Pitted.  90  B  :  Και  μά¬ 
λιστα  δη  οί  περί  τούς  άντιλογικυύς 
λόγους  διατρίψαντες  οίσθ’  οτι  τε- 
λευτώντες  ο’ίονται  σοφώτατοι  γεγο- 
νέναι  τε  καί  κατανενοηκέναι  οτι  των 
πραγμάτων  ούδενος  ούδέν  υγιές  ούδέ 
βέβαιον  ούτε  τώ ν  λόγων.  Secondly, 
to  confuse  ideas  or  principles 
with  facts  or  results.  Ib.  101  E: 
"A μα  δέ  ούκ  αν  φύροιο  ώσπερ  οί 
άντιλογικοί  περί  τε  της  αρχής  δια- 
λεγόμενος  καί  των  εξ  εκείνης  ώρμη- 
μένων,  ε’ίπερ  βούλοιό  τι  των  όι /των 
εύρείν. 

προς  τάς  των  ονομάτων  ομολο¬ 
γίας]  ‘  With  a  view  to  mere 
verbal  consistency.’  The  whole 
fallacy  of  such  formal  reasoning 
is  elaborately  exposed  in  the 
Sophist. 

12.  ού  φάσκοντες]  Viz.  supr. 
154  D:  Ούκοΰν  εί  μέν  δίΟΌΐ  και 
σοφοί,  κ.τ.λ.,  echoed  in  έ κείνοις 
τοίς  δεινοϊς  άνδράσι ,  below. 
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Protagoras 
might  still 
have  much 
to  say. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούπω  μανθάνω  όπως·  λεγβίς.  Ρ·  ι64 

ΣΩ.  Άλλ’  βγω  πείράσομαί  δηλώσαι  περί  αυτών  ο 
γβ  δη  νοώ.  ηρόμεθα  γάρ  δη  βϊ  μαθων  καί  μβμνημβνος 
τις  tl  μη  επίσταται,  καί  τον  Ιδοντα  καί  μυσαντα  με- 
5  μνημενον,  δρώντα  δε  ον,  αποδείξαντες,  ουκ  βίδοτα 
άπεδεί^αμεν  καί  άμα  μεμνημενον  τούτο  δ  βίναι  αδύ¬ 
νατον.  καί  ούτω  δη  μύθος  απωλβτο  δ  Π ρωταγορβιος, 
καί  δ  σδς  άμα  δ  της  επιστήμης  καί  αίσθησεως,  οτί 
ταύτόν  βστιν. 

ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται.  Ε 

ΣΩ.  Ου  τι  αν,  οίμαι,  ώ  φίλε,  είτ rep  γβ  δ  πατήρ 
του  ετερου  μύθου  εζη,  αλλά  πολλά  αν  ημυνε-  νυν  δβ 
δρφανδν  αυτόν  ημείς  προπηλακίζομβν.  καί  γάρ  ούδ ’ 
οί  επίτροποι  ούς  ΥΙροιταγόρας  κατελίπβ,  β οηθεϊν  εθε- 
ΐ5  λουσεν,  ών  Θεόδωρος  είς  όδε.  αλλά  δη  αυτοί  κίνδυ- 
νεύσομεν  τού  δίκαιον  ενεκ  αύτω  β  οηθεϊν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ού  γάρ  εγώ,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  αλλά  μάλλον 
Καλλίας  δ  Τ ππονίκου  των  εκείνον  επίτροπος·  ημείς  ρ.  1 6g 

μνθος  α7τώλίτο]  Scliol.  :  κ.Γ.λ.  Cp.  Soph.  241  D  :  Mr/ 


Παροιμία  επ'ι  των  την  όιήγησιν  μη 
επ)  τϊί pas  αγόντων.  Hence  prob¬ 
ably  the  absence  of  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Cp.  Rep.  10.  621  Β:  Kai 

ούτως,  ώ  Γλαυκών,  μνθος  εσώθη 
κα\  οϋκ  άπώΧετο.  Cp.  also  Phil. 
14  A  :  ‘Ο  Χάγης,  ώσι rep  μνθος, 
άποΧόμενος  οΐχηιτο. 

μϊθος  .  .  ό  Π ρωταγόρειος^  Cp. 
supr.  157  C:  Ouro?  6  μύθος. 
Soph.  242  C  :  Μΐθόν  τινα  έκα¬ 
στος  φαίνεται  μοι  8ιηγεϊαθια  παισ'ιν 
ώς  ονσιν  ήμϊν.  Al'ist.  Met.  I. 
993  a  ·  'ί'εΧΧιζομενρ  yap  εοικεν 
ή  πρώτη  φιΧοσοφία.  Gorg. 

485  Β.  ^ 

1 1 .  ε’ίπερ  δ  πατήρ ]  See  the 
passage  of  the  Phsedrus  already 
quoted,  275  E  :  ΠλημμεΧονμενος 
8ε  ό  Χόγος  καί  οΰκ  εν  δίκι/  Χοι8ορη- 
θείς  τον  πατρΰς  αεί  δεϊται  βοηθού, 


με  olov  π ατραΧοίαν  νποΧάβης  γίγ¬ 
νεσθαι  τινα.  Τι  8η  ]  Τον  τον  πατ- 
ρδς  ΤΙαρμενίδου  Χόγον  άναγκαϊ  ον 
ήμϊν  άμυ νομενοις  εσται  βασανίζειν. 

It  is  in  another  sense  that 
Plisedrus  in  the  Symposium 
(177  D)  is  πατήρ  τον  Χόγον. 

I  5.  κιν8ννε νσομεν]  Hot,  ‘I  will 
undertake  the  risk,’  but  =  κινδυ¬ 
νεύω  βοηθήσειν,  ‘  It  seems  I  shall 
have  to  take  his  part  myself.’ 
Cp.  Cratyl.  399  A  ;  Καί  κινδν- 

νενσω  εαν  μή  είιΧαβώμαι,  ετι  τ  ήμε¬ 
ρον  σοφώτερος  τον  δέοντος  γενέ- 
σθαι.  Symp.  174  C  :  ”ΐσα>Γ  μεντοι 
κινδννενσω  και  εγώ  ονχ  ώϊ  σύ  Χε- 
γεις,  ώ  Σώκρατες,άΧΧά  καθ' "Ομηρον 
φαΐιΧος  &>ν  επ'ι  σοφον  άν8ρδς  Ιεναι 
θοινήν  ακΧητος, 

ΐ8.  Καλλιπί  δ  ' Ιππονίκον J 

With  whom  Protagoras  stayed 
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ρ.  165.  Se  πως  θάττον  Ικ  των  ψιλών  λόγων  προς  την  γβω- 
μβτρίαν  άπβνβυσαμβν.  χάριν  ye  μίντοι  [σοί]  όξομεν, 
iav  αύτίϋ  βοηθης. 

ΣΩ.  Καλώ?  λβγ€ίς,  ώ  θ€οδωρβ.  σκβψαι  ουν  την  The  ‘cru- 

\  ν  ^  /  3/  cial  QU6S- 

γ  €μην  popUeiav.  των  γαρ  άρτι  oeivorepa  αν  τις  5  tion  is  this, 

όμολογήσ€ΐβ  μη  προσεχών  τοΐς  ρημασι  τον  νουν,  η 
τό  πολύ  eldlapeOa  φάναι  re  καί  άπαρνβΐσθαί.  σοί 
λβγω  οπη,  η  θβαιτητω  ; 


■when  lie  came  to  Athens.  Apol. 

20  C  :  ’A νδρί,  os  τετέλεκε  -χρήματα 
σοφισταίν  πλείω  ή  ξυμπαντεν  oi 
άλλοι,  Καλλία  τω  'ίππονίκου.  Prot. 
311  A,  315  D;  Xen.  Symp.  i . 
5.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed 
that  Επίτροποι,  like  ορφανόν,  is 
used  figuratively,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  doctrines.  y 

I.  εκ  των  φιλών  λόγωι/] 

‘From  the  abstractions  of  dia¬ 
lectic.’  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  Geometry  as  a  purely 
abstract  science,  but  see  Arist. 
Met.  I.  2  :  A i  yap  εξ  ελαττόνων 
ακριβέστεροι  των  εκ  προσθέσεων 
λεγομένων,  οίον  αριθμητική  γεωμε¬ 
τρίαν.  The  expression  φιλοΐν 
λόγο  is  is  used  differently  in 
Symp.  215  C:  Ψιλοΐν  λόγοιν 
ανευ  οργάνων,  but  Cp.  Phaedl’. 
262  C :  Nvv  γάρ  φιλών  πων  λέ- 
γομεν  ουκ  εχοντεν  ικανά  παραδείγ¬ 
ματα.  Antisthenes  is  said  to 
have  called  the  Ideas  of  Plato 

φιλα'ι  εννοιαι.  For  λόγοι  — δια¬ 
λεκτική  cp.  Phsed.  99  E:  " Εδοξε 
δη  μοι  χρήναι  είν  τονν  λόγου ν  κατα- 
φυγοντα  εν  εκείνοιν  σκοπείν  την 
αλήθειαν.  See  also  Arist.  de 
An.  1.  i,  where  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  φιλόσοφον, 
μαθηματικόν,  and  φυσικόν. 

2.  με'ντοι ]  σοί  is  omitted  in 
Bod.  Vat.  \ren.  Π.  Although 
retained  in  the  text  by  Schanz, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 


If  retained,  it  should  be  accent¬ 
ed,  as  H.  Schmidt  observes. 

εξομεν ]  Theodorus  speaks  on 
behalf  of  the  i  7Γ  lt  ροττ  O  L  Πρω- 
rayopov. 

4.  τήνγ'εμ ήν\  Cp.infr.  1 68 B : 
Κατ’  εμήν  δύναμιν,  and,  for  the 
‘  modest  ’  use  of  γε,  Crat.  44  E, 
Rep.  1. 329  A:  Ο ίόνγέμοιφαίνεται. 

6.  μή  προσεχών  τοίν  ρήμασι  τον 
νουν,  ή  τό  πολύ  είθίσμεθα  ]  By 
freeing  ourselves  from  the  ha¬ 
bitual  oppositions  of  words,  we 
are  sometimes  reconciled  to 
what  at  first  appears  a  pure  con¬ 
tradiction.  Spinoza(Cog.  Met.  1 .) 
shows  a  still  loftier  indifference 
to  common  language  :  ‘At  vero 
si  rem  accuratius  examinare 
vellemus,  possemus  forte  osten- 
dere  Deum  non  nisi  improprie 
unum  et  unicum  vocari ;  sed 
res  non  est  tanti  imo  nullius 
momenti  iis  qui  de  rebus  non 
vero  de  nominibus  sunt  solli- 
citi.’  Many  of  the  difficulties 
in  Greek  philosophy  arose,  as 
Plato  himself  points  out  in  the 
Sophist,  from  the  too  great 
stress  laid  upon  logical  altern¬ 
atives  ;  while  the  complexity 
and  vai-iety  of  things  as  they 
exist  was  lost  sight  of. 

ή  το  πολύ  είθίσμεθα ]  ‘  Ac¬ 

cording  to  our  common  mode 
of  affirming  and  denying viz. 
with  a  view  to  words. 
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Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for 
the  same 
person  to 
know  and 
not  to  know 
the  same 
thing  ? 


You  are 
bound  to 
say  it  is,  if 
sight  be 
knowledge. 
Nay,  you 
may  be 
driven  to 
it  without 
reference 
to  memory, 
within  the 
sphere  of 
sense  itself. 
A  relent-  __ 
lesYadver- 
sary  will 
pin  you 
down,  co¬ 
vering  one 
eye  with 
his  mantle, 


ΘΕΟ.  Ei?  to  κοινόν  μεν  ούν,  άποκρινεσθω  δε  ό  p. 
νεωτερος·  σφαλείς  γαρ  ηττον  ασχημονήσει.  β 

ΣΩ.  Aeyco  δη  το  δεινότατου  ερώτημα,  εστι  δε 
οίμαι  τοιόνδε  τί'  άρα  οϊον  τε  τον  αυτόν  ειδοτα  tl 
5  τούτο  ο  οίδε  μη  ειδεναι  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Τί  δη  ούν  άποκρινούμεθα,  ώ  θεαίτητε  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αδύνατόν  που,  οίμαι  εγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκ,  εΐ  το  όραν  γε  επίστασθαι  θησεις.  τί 
γαρ  χρησει  άφύκτω  ερωτηματι,  το  λεγόμενον  εν 
ίο  φρεατι  συνεχόμενο ς,  όταν  έρωτα  άνεκπληκτος  άνηρ, 
καταλαβων  τη  χειρί  σου  τον  ετερον  οφθαλμόν,  εΐ 
όρας  το  ίμάτιον  τω  κατειλημμενω ;  c 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  φησω,  οίμαι,  τούτω  γε,  τω  μεντοι 
ετερω. 

ΐ5  ΣΩ.  Ούκούν  όρας  τε  καί  ούχ  όρας  αμα  ταύτόν  ; 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούτω  γε  πως·. 

2/12.  U υοεν  εγω,  ψ7]σει,  τούτο  ούτε  ταττω  ουτ 
ηρόμην,  το  όπως,  άλλ’  εΐ,  δ  επίστασαι,  τούτο  καί  ούκ 


3·  Λέγω  δη  το  δεινότατου  ερώτη¬ 
μα]  Cp.  Rep.  5.47 3C: ’Ε7Γ’  αυτό 

δη ,  ην  δ  εγώ,  είμι  δ  τω  μεγίστω 
προσεικάζομεν  κνματι.  Where  So- 
crates  assumes  the  same  ‘  tragic’ 

O 

tone  as  here. 

4.  apa  οίόν  τε  τον  αυτόν  είδότα  τι 
.  .  μη  ειδε«η]  This  (Megarian) 
question  lies  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  άπορίαι  which  follow. 

9.  άφΰκτω]  Euthyd.  276  E: 
To ιαΰτα  ημείς  ερωτώμεν  αφυκτα. 

εν  φρεατι  συνεχόμενος]  ‘  Caught 
in  a  pit,’  i.e.  unable  to  stir  hand 
or  foot. 

1 1.  καταλαβων  .  .  τον  .  .  όφθαλ » 
μόν .  .  εΐ  όράς  τό  ίμάτιον ]  The  fal¬ 
lacy  Called  ε’γκε καλυμμένος  ob- 
velatus’),  which  has  been  called 
the  invention  of  Eubulides, 
seems  to  be  here  anticipated. 


1 7 .  ουδεν  .  .  τοΰτο,  κ.τ.λ.]  Ταττω, 
SC.  (17 τοκρίνεσθαι.  Cp.  Rep. 5.  473 
A  :  ’Έξευρηκεναι  ώί  δυνατό  ταΰτα  γε- 
νέσθαι  α  συ  επιτάττεις  (sc.  εξευρείν]. 
For  the  sense  cp.  supr.  158  E: 

Mr)  ΰπολάβωμεν  τη  μεν  ταυτόν  είναι, 

κ.τ.λ.  Cp.  Euthyd.  295  Ε:  ΠοΥε- 

ρον  επίστασαι  τω  α  επίστασαι,  η 
οΰ  )  “Εγωγε,  εφην,  τη  γε  ψυχή. 
Ούτος  αν,  εφη,  π ρασ αποκρίνεται  τοίς 
ερωτωμένοις.  ου  yap  εγωγε  ερωτώ 
δτω,  άλλ'  εϊ  επίστασαι  τω,  κ.τ.λ. 

For  the  intentional  abruptness 
of  the  expression  (‘  None  of 
that !  I  never  asked  you  for 
it  ’)  cp.  Phil.  28  E  ;  Οΰδεν  τών 
αυτών. 

τοΰτο  .  .  τό  δπωί]  τοΰτο,  al¬ 
though  presently  explained  by 
τό  όπως,  is  in  the  first  instance 
pronominal  for  οντω  γε  πως. 
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ρ.  165.  €7 τίστασαι.  νυν  δ'  δ  ούχ  όράς,  ορών  φαίνει.  ώμολο- 
γηκως  δε  τυγχάνεις  το  δράν  εττίστασθαι  καί  το  μη 
δράν  μη  ΙττίστασΘαι.  εζ  ονν  τούτων  λογίζου  τί  σοι 
συμβαίνει. 

υ  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  λογίζομαι  δτι  τάναντία  οίς  υτ τε-  5 
θεμην. 

ΣΩ.  ’  Ισων  δε  γ ,  ώ  θαυμάσιε,  ττλείω  αν  τοιαυτ 
ετταθες,  εϊ  τις  σε  ττροσηρώτα  ει  ΙττίστασΘαι  εστι  μεν 
οζν,  εστι  δε  αμβλύ,  καί  εγγυθεν  μεν  ΙττίστασΘαι, 
ττορρωθεν  δβ  μη,  καί  σφοδρά  καί  ήρεμα  το  αυτό,  καί  ίο 
άλλα  μύρια,  α  ελλοχων  αν  ττελταστικδς  άνηρ  μισθο¬ 
φόρος  ev  λογοις  ερομενος,  ηνίκ  επιστήμην  και  αίσθησιν 
τούτον  εθου,  εμβαλών  αν  εις  το  άκούειν  καί  δσφραίνε- 
σθαι  και  τάς  τοιαυτας  αισθήσεις,  ηλεγχεν  αν  εττεχων 
ε  καί  ούκ  άνιείς,  ττρίν  θαυμάσας  την  ττολυάρατον  σοφίαν  15 


μ  ω  θαυμάσιε]  Such  ad¬ 
dresses  interposed  give  a  tone 
of  increased  earnestness,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  interest  of  Socrates 
in  what  he  is  about  to  say. 

9.  οξύ  . .  αμβλύ]  These  terms 
are  properly  applicable  to 
vision. 

εγγύθεν  μεν  .  .  πόρρωθεν  δε  μη] 

This  probably  refers  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  cp.ro  όσφραίνεσθαι 
below,  perhaps  also  to  taste 
and  touch  (so  H.  Schmidt). 
Or  εγγύθεν  .  .  το  αυτό  may  refer 
to  all  the  senses  except  sight. 

ΙΟ.  σφοδρά  καί  ήρεμα  το  αυτό] 
‘  To  know  the  same  thing 
strongly  and  feebly e.  g.  To 
φυχρόν, — 152  B  :  'Pryoi  .  .  ό  μεν 
ήρεμα,  6  δε  σφόδρα  j  but  the  re¬ 
ference  here  is  probably  to 
sound,  cp.  το  άκούειν  below. 
(H.  Schmidt  takes  τό  αυτό  ad¬ 
verbially,  ‘  stark  und  leise  eben- 
so  but  cp.  infr.  166  B.)  Aris¬ 
totle  does  not  feel  the  difficulty. 


Met.  6.  1029  b :  Td  δ’  εκάστοις 
■γνώριμα  και  πρώτα  πολλάκις  ήρεμα 
εστι  -γνώριμα . 

καί  άλλα  μυρία]  Cp.  Phil.  I  4 
D :  Bapor  και  κοΰφον  τον  αυτόν, 
κα\  αλλα  μυρία. 

1 1.  a]  An  accusative  depend¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  ερόμενος,  but 
vaguely  also  on  all  that  fol¬ 
lows. 

μισθοφόροι  εν  Xoyoisj  ‘  A 
logical  mercenary/  μισθοφόρος 
is  aimed  at  the  Sophist’s  fee. 

13.  εμβαλών]  ‘Making  his 
assault.’ 

14.  επεχων  και  ούκ  άνιείς]  Hep. 
3.  4  1 1  Β  :  "Οταν  δ’  επεχων  μη  ανίη 
άλλα  κηλη.  ‘  Keeping  up  the 
attack.’  Cp.  Odyss.  19.  71  : 

Tt  μυι  ωδ’  επεχεις  κεκοτηότι  θυμω  ) 

ι5·  πολυάρατον]  Buttinann 
conjectures  πολύκροτον,  ‘  cun¬ 
ning,’  which  occurs  as  a  v.  1.  for 
πολύτροπον  in  the  first  line  of  the 
Odyssey.  Heiud.  conjectures 
πολυηρατον ,  but  adds,  ‘  ne  hoc 


to  confess 
that  you 
see  and  do 
not  see,  and 
therefore 
know  and 
do  not 
know.  And 
thus  you 
will  be 
proved  to 
know  both 
vividly  and 
dimly,  near 
but  not  far 
off,  softly 
and  vio¬ 
lently. 
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How  would 
Protagoras 
defend  his 
own 

against  the 
attacks  of 
such  a 
light¬ 
armed  mer¬ 
cenary  ? 


3·  He 
would  say 


ζυνβποδίσθης  νπ  αυτόν,  ού  δη  σβ  χβιρωσαμ€νος  τ€  ρ.  165 
καί  £ υνδησας  ηδη  αν  τότβ  e’A ύτρου  χρημάτων  όσων 
σοί  re  κάκβίνω  ύδόκβι.  Ύίν  ούν  δη  δ  ΥΙρωταγορας, 
φαίης  αν  ίσως,  λόγον  επίκουρον  τοΐς  αύτοΰ  ερβΐ ; 

5  άλλο  τι  πειρώμεθα  λεγειν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐίάνυ  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Τ αυτά  τε  δη  πάντα  οσα  ημείς  επαμυνοντες 
αύτω  λεγομεν,  κα\  δμόσε,  οίμαι,  χωρησεται,  κατα-  ρ·  ι66 
φρονών  ημών  και  λεγων,  Ούτος  δη  ό  Σωκράτης  ό 
ίο  χρηστός,  επειδή  αύτω  παιδίον  τι  ερωτηθεν  εδεισεν,  ει 


quidem  satisfacit.’  In  Ven.  Π. 
both  as  are  written  over  era¬ 
sures.  πολνάρητος  occurs  twice 
in  the  Odyssey,  6.  280;  19. 

404  :  "Ονομ  ottl  κε  θείης  |  παιδος 
παιδί  φιλώ'  πολνάρητος  δε  τοι 
εστιν.  Protagoras  seems  to 
have  affected  certain  rhetorical 
expressions,  and  he  or  some 
other  Sophist  perhaps  may  have 
used  thisword.  See  Phsedr.  267 
D  :  ’ Ορθοέπεια ,  etc.  Stallbaum 
quotes  Themist.  Orat.  22. 
325.  19.  ed.  Dindorf. :  Tor  πο- 
λυάρατον  πλούτον  τί  αν  και  λέγοιμεν 
όποιων  αγωνοθέτης  πολέμων  εστιν. 
For  the  sense  cp.  Euthyd.  2  7  2  B : 

Tj)s  σοφίας  ής  εγωγε  επιθυμώ ,  της 
εριστικής.  lb.  273  Ε  :  Ει  δε  νυν 
αληθώς  ταΰτην  την  επιστήμην  εχε- 
τον,  ϊλεω  ε’ίητον.  άτεχνώς  yap  εγωγε 
σφώ  ώσπερ  θεώ  προσαγορεύω.  Ib. 
296  D  I  ’Αλλά  βουληθείης,  ήν  δ’ 
εγώ,  ώ  πολυτίμητε  Ευθΰδημε.  Ib. 
301  Β  :  ^Ηδ»;  δε  τοίν  άνδροΐν  την 
σοφίαν  επεχείρονν  μιμείσθαι,  ατε 
επιθυμώ ν  αυτής. 

2.  χρημάτων  .  .  εδόκει]  Protag. 
328  Β  :  Και  τον  τρόπον  της 
πράξεως  του  μισθού  τοιοϋτον  πε- 
ποιημαι.  επειδάν  γάρ  τις  παρ’ 
έμοΰ  μάθη,  εάν  μεν  βοΰληται ,  ηπο- 
δεδωκεν  δ  εγώ  πράττομα ι  άργνριον' 


i\  Λ  \  <  /  if 

eav  06  μη,  6λοω ν  6ΐς  ιερόν,  ομοσας, 
δσον  αν  φή  αξία  είναι  τα  μαθήματα, 
τοσοντον  κατέθηκεν. 

3·  Tf]  Bodl.  γε,  which  W0I1I- 
rab  defends. 

7.  Ταΰτά  τε  πάντα J  From 
162  D  onwards. 

8.  δμόσε  .  .  χωρήσεται )  ‘  He 

will  grapple  with  us/  There 
is  a  change  of  construction 
similar  to  that  in  supr.  149  D  : 

Και  τίκτειν  τε  δή  τάς  δνστοκούσας, 
κα'ι  .  .  άμβλίσκονσι.  Protagoras 
is  first  imagined  as  pushing  his 
adversary  ‘  over  a  precipice,’ 
by  stating  the  Eristic  objection 
to  his  doctrine  in  an  extrava¬ 
gant  form,  and  then  as  turning 
from  arguments  to  facts,  and 
showing  the  bearing  of  his 
theory  not  on  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  but  on  (relative)  good 
and  evil. 

10.  χρηστός ]  Here  almost = 
ευχερής,  ‘  Good  easy  man  !’ 

επειδή  αυτω,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘  When 

lie  had  found  a  child  who  was 
terrified  by  the  question,’  etc. 
For  the  dative  cp.  Rep.  1.  343 
A:  os'  ye  αντη  .  .  γιγρώσκε*?. 

παιδίοκ]  Cp.  infr.  168  D, 
where  the  same  exaggeration 
is  used. 
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ι66.  olop  re  top  αύτ'ον  το  αύτδ  μβμρησθαι  άμα  καί  μη 
elde'pai,  καί  δβΐσαρ  άπβφησβ  διά  το  μη  δννασθ αι 
ττροοράρ,  γβ'λωτα  δη  top  epe  ep  τοΐς  λόγοις  άπβ'δβιξβ. 
το  δe,  ώ  ραθνμότατβ  Έωκρατβ ς,  τη  δ'  eyei.  οταρ  τι 
τωρ  €μώρ  δί  βρωτησβως  σ  κοπής,  eap  μ  ep  δ  δρωτηθδίς  5 
olanep  άρ  eyco  άποκριραίμηρ  άπ OKpcpapepo?  σφάΧΧη- 
β  ται,  eyco  eXeyyopai,  et  δe  αλλοΐα ,  αυτός  δ  epa>^6e^ . 
αυτικα  yap  δο^ις  τιρα  σοι  ^vyycopijaea6aL  μρημηρ 
7 vapeipaL  τω  cop  ei ra6e  tolovtop  tl  ovcrap  πάθος,  olop 
ore  eπaσ^χ€,  ppKerc  πασχορτί  ’,  πολλοΰ  ye  δeΐ.  η  αν  ίο 
αποκρη(Τ€ίρ  opoXoyecp  olop  τ’  elpai  δ’ιδδραι  κα'ι  μη  ei- 
δ(ραί  top  αυτορ  το  αυτό  ;  η  eapπep  τούτο  δeLση,  δω- 
aeip  πoτe  top  αυτορ  elpai  top  apopotovpepop  τω  πρ\ρ 
άρομοιουσθαι  optl  j  μάΧΧορ  δβ  top  elpai  tip  a,  aXX 


3.  τον  <τμε]  Tlie  use  of  the 
article  has  a  humorously  pa¬ 
thetic  rather  than  a  pompous 
effect,  Cp.  Soph.  239  B  : 

Ύόν  μεν  τοίνυν  εμέ  γε  έτι  τί 
τις  αν  λέγοι ;  Phgedr.  258  A: 
Τον  αυτόν.  Ib.  20  B  :  Tor  (με. 
Ib.  59  E  :  Tour  μεν  δη  σε  και  εμέ 
και  Γοργίαν  κα'ι  Φίληβον. 

4·  ώ  ραθυμότατε  Έ,ώκρατες~\ 
‘Slovenly  Socrates  !’ 

7  ■  «  δε  αλλοΐα]  Sc.  άποκρινάμε- 
vos  σφάλλεται.  The  former  case, 
εάν  σφάλληται,  was  contingent. 
This  is  present  fact.  For  the 
sense  cp.  Charm.  162  C  D. 

8.  αύτικα]  ‘  To  begin  with.’ 
τινά  σοι  ξυγχωρήσεσθαι]  I.  e. 

εμέ.  1  Do  you  think  a  man  would 
admit  V 

μνήμην\  ‘  That  the  memory 
a  man  has  of  an  impression 
when  it  is  past,  is  anything 
like  what  he  experienced  at 
the  time.’ 

9.  τοιουτόν  τι  ουσαν  πάθος~^ 

Hume,  Inquiry  Concerning  Hu- 
manUnderstanding :  ‘Everyone 


will  readily  allow  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of 
excessive  heat,  or  the  pleasure 
of  moderate  warmth,  and  when 
he  afterwards  recalls  to  his  me¬ 
mory  this  sensation,  or  antici¬ 
pates  it  by  his  imagination.’ — 
‘  We  may  observe  a  like  dis¬ 
tinction  to  run  through  all  the 
other  perceptions  of  the  mind.’ 
— ‘When  we  reflect  on  our 
past  sentiments  and  affections, 
our  thought  is  a  faithful  mirror, 
and  copies  its  objects  truly;  but 
the  colours  which  it  employs 
are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparison 
of  those  in  which  our  original 
perceptions  were  clothed.’ 

14.  τον  είναι  rivaj  riva  ls  Sub¬ 
ject,  τόν  predicate.  Cp.  Phil. 
14  C:  V  ουν  λέγεις,  όταν  τις 
εμέ  φη  Π ρώταρχον  ένα  γεγονότα 
φΰσει  πολλούς  είναι  πάλιν,  τους  εμέ 
κα'ι  εναντίους  άλληλοις  μέγαν  και 
σμικρόν  τιθέμενος,  κα'ι  βαρύν  και 
κοΰφον  τόν  αυτόν  και  Άλλα  μύρια. 


that  he  is 
not  refuted, 
because  not 
fairly  re¬ 
presented 
by  you. 

He  would 
urge  that 
memory  is 
far  less 
vivid  than 
sensation. 
And,  while 
not  fearing 
to  admit 
that  it  is 
possible  to 
know  and 
not  to 
know  the 
same  thing, 
he  would 
assert  that 
the  man 
knowing 
is  different 
from  the 
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y 


man 

ignorant, 
and  that 
every  man 
becomes 
as  many 
as  the 
changes  he 
undergoes. 
More  seri¬ 
ously,  he 
would  chal¬ 
lenge  us 
to  prove 
either  that 
each  man’s 
sensations 
are  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to 
him,  or 
that  it 
does  not 
follow  from 
this,  that 
what  ap¬ 
pears  to 
each  man, 
is  to  him. 


ούχί  τους,  καί  τούτους  γιγνομενους  απείρους,  εανπερ  I 
άνομοίωσις  γίγνηται,  εί  δη  ονομάτων  γε  δεησεί  θη-  c 
ρεύσεις  διευλαβεΐσθαι  άλληλων ;  αλλ  ω  μακαριε, 
φησει,  γενναιοτερως  επ’  αυτό  ελθων  ο  λέγω,  εΐ  δυνα- 
5  σαι,  εξελ εγξον  ώς  ούχί  ΐδιαι  αισθήσεις  εκάστω  ημών 
γίγνονται,  η  ώς  ιδίων  γιγνομενων  ουδεν  τι  αν  μάλλον 
το  φαινόμενου  μδνω  εκείνω  γίγνοιτο,  η  εί  είναι  δει 
δνομάζειν,  είη,  ωπερ  φαίνεται,  ύς  δε  δη  και  κυνοκέ¬ 
φαλους  λεγων  ου  μόνον  αυτός  ύηνεΐς,  άλλα  καί  τους 
ίο  ακούοντας  τούτο  δραν  εις  τα  συγγράμματα  μου  άνα- 
7 τείθεις,  ου  καλώς  ποιών.  εγώ  γάρ  φημί  μεν  την  ο 
αλήθειαν  εχειν  ώς  γ έγραφαν  μετρον  γάρ  έκαστον 
ημών  είναι  τών  τε  οντων  καί  μψ  μυρίον  μεντοι  δια- 
φερειν  ετερον  ετερου  αύτώ  τούτω,  οτι  τω  μεν  άλλα 
τ5  εστι  τε  καί  φαίνεται,  τω  δε  άλλα,  καί  σοφίαν  καί 
σοφόν  άνδρα  πολλού  δεω  τό  μη  φάναι  είναι,  άλλ’ 
αυτόν  τούτον  καί  λέγω  σοφόν,  ός  άν  τινα  ημών  ω 
φαίνεται  καί  εστι  κακά,  μεταβάλλων  ποίηση  αγαθά 
φαίνεσθαί  τε  καί  είναι,  τον  δε  λόγον  αύ  μη  τώ  ρη- 


Compare  a  strange  fancy  of 
Comte’s,  Catechisme  Posit,  p. 
2  :  ‘For  each  man  differs  from 
himself  successively  as  much 
as  he  differs  simultaneously 
from  other  men.’ 

I.  και  tovtovs  γιγνομενονε  άπεί- 
pouf]  ‘  Which  become  multi¬ 
plied  to  infinity,  if  only  alter¬ 
ation  take  place.’ 

2.  άνομο ίως  ylyinjrai,  the  reading 
of  Bodl.  Vat.,  admits  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  rendering, ‘If  only  the  man 
become  in  a  different  way:’  i.e. 
when  he  is  the  subject  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  process.  But  the  read¬ 
ing  in  the  text  (that  of  T  and 
other  MSS.)  is  probably  right. 

ονομάτων  .  .  ,  θημεΰσας^  ‘  En¬ 
tanglements  of  words.’  The 


genitive  is  not  objective  but  de¬ 
scriptive.  Cp.  Euthyd.  295  D: 
ΒονΧόμενός  με  θηρεΰσαι  τα  ονόματα 
περιστήσας.  1  If  we  must  really 
he  on  our  guard  against  being 
entangled  by  each  other  with 
words.’ 

3.  ω  μακάρι e]  ‘  By  all  that  is 
sincere.’  Protagoras  is  sup¬ 
posed  here  to  appeal  to  Socrates 
as  an  ingenuous,  single-minded 
person.  In  other  cases  ω  μα¬ 
κάριε  conveys  a  hint  of  ευηθεια 
(‘  Bless  your  simple  heart !  ’), 
Phaedr.  236  D. 

4.  γενναιοτερωβ  ‘Ill  a  nobler 
spirit,’  viz.  than  that  of  mere 
verbal  dispute. 

8.  όνομάζειν ]  Supr.  160  B. 

19.  τώ  pr/puTij  ‘  In  a  verbal 


.  1 66. 
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Ρ·  ι66.  μάτι  μου  διωκβ,  αλλ'  ώδβ  άτι  σαφάστβρον  μάθβ  τί 
λζγω.  οίον  γαρ  iv  τοΐς  πρόσθαν  όλάγβτο  άναμνη- 
σθητι,  οτι  τω  μβν  άσθ^νουντι  πίκρα  φαίνεται  ά  εσθίει, 
καί  εστί,  τω  δε  ύγιαίνοντι  τάναντία  εστι  καί  φαίνεται · 
σοφωτερον  μεν  ούν  τούτων  ουδέτερον  δει  ποίησαν  5 
Ρ·  167.  ουδέ  γαρ  δυνατόν,  ουδέ  κατηγορητάον  ως  ό  μεν  κάμ- 
νων  αμαθής ,  οτι  τοιαΰτα  δοξάζει ,  ό  δε  υγιαίνων  σοφός , 
οτι  άλλοία ·  μεταβλητεον  δ’  επί  θάτερα ·  άμείνων  γαρ 
η  ετερα  έξις,  οΰτω  δε  καί  εν  τη  παιδεία  από  ετε'ρας 
εξεως  επί  την  άμείνω  μεταβλητεον.  «Λ Λ'  ό  μεν  ιατρός  ίο 
φαρμάκοις  μεταβάλλει,  ό  δε  σοφιστής  λόγοις.  επεί 
ου  τι  γε  ψευδή  δοξαζοντα  τις  τινα  ύστερον  άληθη 
εποιησε  δοξαζειν.  ούτε  γαρ  τα  μη  οντα  δυνατόν 
δοξασαι,  ούτε  άλλα  παρ  ά  αν  πάσχη  ·  ταντα  δε  αεί 
β  άληθη.  άλΧ  οίμαι,  πονηράς  ψυχής  εξει  δοξάζοντας  ΐβ 


way.’  Cp.  Rep.  1.  340  D : 

Λ ε γομεν  τω  ρήματι  ούτως,  κ.τ.λ. 

ι.  μου]  To  be  taken  with 
λόγον. 

3·  φαίνεται  .  .  .  καί  εστι  .  .  . 
εστι  κα\  φαίνεται ]  What  is  to 
the  healthy  man,  also  appears  to 
him.  Protagoras  asserts  that 
what  appears  to  the  sick  man 
also  is  to  him. 

6.  κατηγορητεον  ]  Sc.  του  κάμ- 
νοντος.  The  word  has  here  its 
proper  vernacular  meaning 
‘to  accuse,’  although  this  is 
inapplicable  to  the  succeeding 
clauses,  where  a  more  general 
notion  has  to  be  supplied. 

8.  μεταβλητεον  .  .  έξις]  This 
‘practical’  view  of  education 
is  in  close  accordance  with  that 
which  Plato  attributes  to  Pro¬ 
tagoras  in  the  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name.  See  esp. 

328  A  :  ’Αλλά  καν  ft  ολίγον  εστι 
tls  ο  στις  διαφέρει  ημών  προβι- 
βάσαι  εις  αρετήν ,  αγαπητόν. 


1 5·  πονηρός  ψυχής  εξει  δοξάζον¬ 
τας  συγγενή  /αυτί??]  πονηράς  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  δοξάζον¬ 
τας  of  Bodl.  (with  marks  over 
σ  by  b)  Yat.  Yen.  Π.  εαυτής  is 
found  in  all  the  MSS.  but  one 

(Flor.  b.  αυτής).  πονηράς  ψυχής 
εξει ,  ‘  through  having  a  bad  or 
vicious  soul.’  έξις,  like  φαντα¬ 
σία,  is  not  with  Plato,  as  with  Ari¬ 
stotle,  a  term  of  art,  it  is  simply 
(as  observed  above  on  153  B) 
the  noun  of  the  verb  εχειν,  and 
accordingly  has  two  meanings, 
‘  Condition,’  από  τον  εχειν  πως, 
and  ‘having;  ’  and,  like  πράξις,  it 
sometimes  wavers  between  both. 
For  instances  of  the  active  sense 
cp.  Rep.  4.  433  E:  CH  rot  οικείου 
τε  καί  εαυτοΰ  έξις  καί  πράξις. 
Soph.  247  A  :  Αικαιοσΰνης  εξει 
καί  παρουσία,  and  infr.  1 97  Β: 
’Επιστήμης  που  εξιν  φασίν  είναι. 

Also  Crat.  4Χ4  Β>  de  Legg. 
ι .  6  2  5  C,  Tim.  7  3  A,  7  4  B,  8  7  E. 
F or  an  instance  where  it  seems 


He  would 
tell  us  that 
he  is  far 
from  dis¬ 
paraging 
the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the 
wise  :  but 
he  would 
define  wis¬ 
dom  as  the 
power  of 
bringing 
men  over, 
not  from 
false  ideas 
to  true 
ones,  but 
from  a 
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worse  to 
a  better 
state.  Un- 


συγγβνη  εαυτής  χρηστη  Ιποίησβ  δοζασαι  ετερα  tol-  ρ.  167· 
αΰτα,  ά  δη  τινες  τα  φαντάσματα  ύττο  απειρίας  άληθη 


to  waver  cp.  Eep.  509  A :  "Ετι 
μειζόνως  τιμητεον  την  του  αγαθού 
εξιν.  Ib.  59 1  Β:  Η  ψυΧΘ  ·  · 
τιμιωτεραν  εξιν  λαμβάνει,  σωφρο¬ 
σύνην  κτωμενη.  Gorg.  524  Β  : 
*Εγει  την  εξιν  την  αυτού.  And 
above,  153  Β:  'Η  του  σώ¬ 
ματος  έξις  ...  17  δ  ε’ν  τη  ψυχή 
έξις,  we  seem  to  pass  from  one 
meaning  to  the  other  within 
a  few  lines,  as  here.  Comp,  also 
Gorg.  523  C  :  Ψυχάς  πονηρός 
εχοντε s.  εαυτής  presents  more 
difficulty,  but  it  may  still  be 
genuine.  The  transition  is  easy 
and  not  unfrequent  from  the 
person  thinking  to  the  mind 
thinking.  Cp.  Phaedo.  82, 
where  the  change  from  the 
masculine  to  the  feminine,  i.  e. 
from  the  persons  to  the  souls, 
occurs  several  times  together. 
Gorg.  526  Β:  T οιούτόν  τινα  .  . 
ενίοτε  δ’  αλλ ην.  Infr.  1 73  A: 
Σμικροι  δε  και  ουκ  ορθοί  τας  ψυχάς. 
την  yap  αϋξην  και  τό  ευθύ  .  .  η  ε’κ 
νέων  δουλειά  άφηρηται  .  .  κίνδυνους 
.  .  ετι  άτ,αΧαϊς  ψυχαΐς  επιβάΧ- 
λουσα,  ούς  ού  δυνάμενοι,  κ.τ.λ. 
See  also,  for  an  instance  of  a 
like  change  of  subject,  Eep.  4. 
441  E:  Μουσική  και  γυμναστικής 
κράσις  .  .  προστήσετον.  That  such 
a  change  of  subject  does  occur 
here,  is  evident  from  the  nomi¬ 
native  χρηστή.  The  reflexive 
pronoun  is  also  facilitated  by 
συγγενή,  being  a  correlative 
word.  Cp.  Phaedr.  238  C: 

Των  ε αυτής  συγγενών  επιθυμιών. 

Compare  also  for  the  use  of 
the  reflexive  pronoun,  where  it 
cannot  be  strictly  referred  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
Eep.  4  1 9  A  :  ’Εάν  τις  σε  φή  μή 
πανυ  εύδαίμονας  ποιεϊν  τούτους 
τους  ίίνδρας ,  και  ταϋτα  δι  εαυτούς. 


Slipr.  152  Β:  Π ότερον  .  .  εφ’ 
εαυτό  το  πνεύμα  ψυχρόν  ή  ου 
ψυχρόν  φήσομεν. 

δοξάζοντας  is  preferable  as 
the  reading  of  the  best  MS., 
as  the  harder  reading,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  change  to  δοξάζοντα 
was  so  easy  with  the  same  word 
occurring  a  few  lines  above. 
Eor  the  change  from  the  sin¬ 
gular  τινα  to  the  indefinite 
plural  cp. Eep.  1.344B:  Έπειδάν 
δε  τις  .  .  αυτούς  .  .  δουλώσηται 
.  .  αντί  τούτων  των  αίσχρών  ονο¬ 
μάτων  .  .  μακάριοι  κε’κληνται,  ού 
μόνον  υπό  των  ποΧιτών  άλλα  και 
υπό  τών  άλλων,  οσοι  αν  πυθωνται 
αυτόν  τήν  οΧην  αδικίαν  ήδικηκότα: 
et  passim. 

‘Eor  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  anybody  ever  makes  one 
who  thinks  falsely  afterwards 
think  truly.  For  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  eitherto  think  what  is  not, 
or  to  think  anything  beyond 
the  present  impression,  which 
is  always  real.  But,  I  suppose, 
whereas  men  through  having  an 
inferior  mind  entertain  thoughts 
of  a  kindred  nature,  a  good 
mind  causes  them  to  have  good 
thoughts,  those,  namely,  which 
men  in  ignorance  call  true.’ 

If  any  change  of  reading  were 
required,  the  most  probable 
would  be  the  transposition  of 
ξυγγενή  εαυτής  and  ετερα  τοιαΰτα, 
— πονήρας  ψυχής  εξει  δοξάζοντας 
ετερα  τοιαΰτα  χρηστή  ειτοίησε 
δοξάσαι  συγγενή  εαυτής. 

1.  χρηστή ]  Sc.  ψυχή. 

ετερα  τοιαΰτα]  Sc.  χρηστά. 
‘  Whereas  inferior  minds  have 
opinions  kindred  to  themselves, 
a  superior  mind  creates  in  them 
opinions  which  resemble  it.’ 

2.  φαντάσματα]  This  wordhere 
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Ρ·  ι67·  καλοΰσιν,  εγώ  δε  ββλτίω  μίν  τα  erepa  τώυ  ετέρων, 
άληθβστερα  δβ  ονδβν.  καί  τους  σοφούς·,  ώ  φίλβ  Έώ- 
κρατβς,  πολλοί)  δβω  β ατ ραγούς  λβγπν,  αλλα  κατα  μεν 
σώματα  ιατρούς  λέγω,  κατα  δε  φντα  γεωργούς,  φημι 
γαρ  και  τοντονς  τοΐς  φντοΐς  αντί  πονηρών  αισθήσεων ,  s 
c  όταν  τι  αυτών  ασθενή,  γρηστας  καί  νγιεινας  αισθήσεις 


contains  no  association  of  false¬ 
hood,  seeing  that  φαίνεσθαι  and 
elvai  are  identified ;  but  neither 
does  it  imply  truth. 

2.  αληθέστερα  δ’  oi’SeV]  I.  e. 
‘  all  are  equally  real.’ 

4.  κατά  Sc  φυτά  γεωργούς] 
The  theory  is  exposed  by  being 
gravely  carried  to  the  farthest 
point.  Man  is  reduced  to  a  level 
not  only  with  brutes  but  with 
vegetables.  Cp.  Ar.  Met.  1008  b: 

Ειδήμηθέν  υπολαμβάνει  άλλ'  ομοίως 
οιεταί  re  και  ουκ  ο’ίεται ,  τί  άν  δια- 
φερόντως  εχοι  των  φυτών  ·  This 
however  is  only  remotely  hinted 
at.  At  present  we  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  as  an  additional  proof 
of  Protagoras’  boldness.  For  a 
more  serious  use  of  the  analogy 
between  human  nature  and  the 
vegetable  world  see  Eep.  6.  491 
D  :  Σπέρματος  περί  ή  φίιτον  ε’ίτε 
εγγείων  ε’ίτε  των  ζώων ,  κ.τ.λ.  and, 
for  a  still  closer  parallel,  Tim. 
77  A  :  Τής  yap  ανθρώπινης  ξνγ- 
yevr/  φυσεως  φόσιν  αλλαις  ίδέαις 
και  αίσθησεσι  κερανννντες ,  ώσθ' 
έτερον  ζώον  είναι,  φυτευουσιν  ά 
δη  νυν  ήμερα  δένδρα  καί  φυτά  καί 
σπέρματα  παιδευθέντα  υπο  γεωρ¬ 
γίας  τιθασώς  προς  ημάς  έσχε’ 
πριν  δ’  ην  μόνον  τά  των  αγρίων 
γένη ,  πρεσβυτέρα  των  ήμερων  όντα. 
Heind.  quotes  Aristot.de  Plant, 
ι.  i,  where,  after  mentioning 
the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Empedocles  on  the  question, 
‘Do  plants  feel?’  he  adds, 

Ωσαύτως  καί  ό  Τΐλάτων  έπιθυμείν 


μονον  αυτά  διά  την  σφοδράν  τής 
θρεπτικής  δυνάμεως  ανάγκην  εφησεν, 
ο  εαν  σνσταίη ,  ήδεσθαι  όντως  αυτά 
και  λνπείσθαι  αίσθάνεσθαί  τε  σύμ¬ 
φωνον  εσται.  Cp.  iEsch.  Eumen. 
9 1 1  :  Αθ.  στέργω  γάρ,  άνδρος 
φιτυποιμενος  δίκην ,  |  το  των  δικαίων 
τώνδ ’  άπένθητον  γένος. 

6.  χρηστάς  καί  νγιεινάς  αισθή¬ 
σεις  τε  καί  faXi^cis]  ‘Impart  to 
them  good  and  healthy  sen¬ 
sations  and  real  ones  too  ;’  i.  e. 
not  only  real  (which  they  all 
are),  but  also  good  and  healthy. 
The  difference  of  idiom  by 
which  in  Greek  what  is  most 
emphatic  is  put  first,  though 
well  known,  is  often  a  source 
of  difficulty. 

Cp.  supr.  150  E:  Αύτοΐς  τε 

και  τοΐς  αλλοις  έδοξαν  αμαθείς 
είναι. 

Schleiermacher’s  conjecture, 
αλήθειας,  has  been  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  but  αληθείς  (in  which 
Wohlrab  agrees)  is  very  pos¬ 
sibly  right.  For  the  difficult 
position  of  τε  cp.  Rep.  4.  465  E : 
Και  γέρα  δέχονται  παρά  τής  αυτών 
πόλεως  ζώντες  τε  καί  τελευτήσαντες 
ταφής  αξίας  μετέχουσιν.  Ib.  5·  47  2 
A :  Εικότα>9  άρα  ώκνουν  τε  καί  έδε- 
δοίκη  ουτω  παράδοξον  λεγειν  λόγον 
τε  καί  επιχειρείν  διασκοπείν.  The 
objection  drawn  from  supr.  a 
δη  τινες  .  .  υπο  απειρίας  αληθή  κα- 
λοΰσιν  is  canctdled  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ταντα  δε  άεί  αληθή.  The 
state  of  plants  has  as  much 
reality  as  that  of  the  wise  man : 


til  this  is 
disproved, 
Socrates 
must  be 
content 
to  be  a 
‘  measure 
of  things.’ 
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Protagoras 
would  be 
willing  to 
proceed  by 
question 
and  answer, 
only  he 
would  de¬ 
mand  fair 
treatment. 


τε  καί  αληθείς  εμποιεΐν,  τούς  δε'  ye  σοφούς  τε  καί  ρ.  167* 
αγαθούς  ρήτορας  ταΐς  πόλεσι  τα  χρηστά  αντί  των 
πονηρών  δίκαια  δοκειν  είναι  7 τοιειν.  εί τει  οια  γ  αν 
εκάστη  πόλει  δίκαια  καί  καλα  δοκη,  ταύτα  καί  είναι 
5  αυτή,  εως  αν  αυτά  νομίζη·  άλλ  ο  σοφος  αντί  πονηρών 
οντων  αύτοΐς  ίκάστων  χρηστά  εποίησεν  eivai  καί 
δοκβΐν.  κατά  δε  τον  αυτόν  λογον  καί  ο  σοφιστής 
τούς  παιδευομενους  ούτω  δυνάμενος  παιδαγωγεΐν 
σοφός  re  καί  άξιος  πολλών  χρημάτων  τοϊς  παιδευ-  d 
10  θβΐσι ·  καί  ούτω  σοφώτεροί  re  βίσιν  ετεροι  ετερων  καί 
ούδείς  φευδη  δοξάζει,  καί  σοί,  εάν  τε  βουλή  εάν  τε  μη, 
άνεκτεον  οντι  μετρώ·  σώζεται  γάρ  εν  τούτοις  ό  λογος 
ούτος ·  ω  συ  εί  μεν  εχεις  εξ  αρχής  άμφισβητεΐν, 
αμφισβητεί,  λόγω  άντιδιεξελθών,  εί  δε  δί  ερωτήσεων 
ΐ5  βούλει,  δι  ερωτήσεων,  ουδέ  γάρ  τούτο  φευκτεον  άλλα 
πάντων  μάλιστα  διωκτεον  τω  νούν  εχοντι.  ποιεί 
μεντοι  ούτωσί *  μη  αδικεί  εν  τω  έρωταν,  καί  γάρ  ε 
πολλή  άλογία  αρετής  φάσκοντα  επιμελείσθαι  μηδέν 
άλλ’  η  άδικοΰντα  εν  λόγοις  διατε λεΐν.  άδικείν  δ'  εστίν 


and  the  latter  has  no  advantage 
in  point  of  truth. 

2.  rals  πο'λίσι]  A  further  step 
is  thus  made  in  advance.  Hav¬ 
ing  already  (supr.  157  D)  in¬ 
cluded  the  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  things  of  which 
each  man  is  judge  for  himself, 
it  is  natural  to  apply  the  same 
theory  to  the  State,  aud  to  law 
and  justice.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  the  dialectic  of  Socrates 
afterwards  lays  hold  : — infr. 
172  A,  177  C. 

3.  είναι  has  been  needlessly 
suspected. 

9.  άξιος  πολλών  χρημάτων ] 

Prot.  328  B. 

12.  tv  τούτοίί  ]  ‘  Through  the 
instances  herein  adduced.’ 


14.  λόγω  άντιδιεξελθών,  κ.τ.λ.] 

Protagoras  himself  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  master  of  both  styles 
(Prot.  329  B:  'Ικανοί  μεν  μάκρους 
λόγους  .  .  είττεΐν .  .  Ικανός  δε  κα'ι  ε  ρω¬ 
τηθείς  άποκρίνασθαι  κατά  βραχύ), 

and  in  the  Phsedrus  Socrates 
himself  adopts  both,  of  course 
to  the  implied  disadvantage  of 
the  rhetorical.  See  also  Gorg. 
449  B  C,  Soph.  217  C:  Πό- 

τερον  εΐωθας  μακρώ  λόγω  διεξιεναι 
.  .  η  οι  €ρωτή(Τ€ω ν  \ 

εί  δε  δι  ερωτήσεων  /3ουλ«ι]  Sc. 
διεξελθείν.  Protagoras  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  add  this  out  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  Socrates’  humour. 
μεν  in  the  preceding  clause  really 
looks  forward  to  ττοίει  μεντοι, 
κ.τ.λ. 
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67·  6^  τώ  τοιουτω,  όταν  τις  μ τ)  χωρίς  ώ?  άγωνι_ 
ζόμενος  τάς  διατριβή  ποιηται,  χωρίς  δε  διαλεγά- 
/xez/oy,  κα\  εν  μεν  τω  τ ταίζη  re  καί  σφάλλη  καθ'  οσον 
αν  δυνηται,  iv  δε  τω  διαλεγεσθαι  σπουδάζτ,  τε  καί 
hr  αν  ορθοί  τον  προσδιαλεγάμενον,  εκείνα  μάνα  αύτω  5 
δνδεικνυμενος  τά  σφάλματα,  α  αύτος  ύφ'  ίαυτοΰ  και 
68.  των  7 τροτερων  συνουσιών  παρεκεκρουστο.  άν  μεν  γάρ 
οΰτω  ποιης,  εαυτούς  αιτιάσονται  οι  τ τροσδιατρίβοντίς 
σοι  της  αύτών  ταραχής  και  απορίας,  άλλ’  ού  σε,  καί 
σβ  μίν  διώξονται  καί  φιλησουσιν,  αύτούς  δε  μίση-  ίο 
σουσι,  καί  φεύξονται  άφ’  ίαυτών  εις  φιλοσοφίαν,  ΐν 
άλλοι  γενόμενοι  άπαλλαγώσι  των  οι  ττρότερον  ησαν 
εάν  δε  ταναντια  τούτων  δρας  ώσπερ  οι  πολλοί,  τάναν- 
τια  βυμβησεται  σοι  και  τους  βυνόντας  αντί  φιλο- 
β  σοφών  μισουντας  τούτο  το  πράγμα  αποφανείς,  επει-  15 
δάν,  πρεσβυτεροι  γενωνται.  εάν  ουν  εμοί  πείθη,  ο  καί 
προτερον  ερρεθη,  ου  δυσμενώς  ουδέ  μαχητικώς,  αλλ’ 


For  Dia¬ 
lectic,  if 
fairly  used, 
leads  to 
sincere  in¬ 
quiry:  if 
controver¬ 
sially,  to 
the  hatred 
of  inquiry. 


I .  ev  τώ  τοιουτω]  Sc.  ev  τώ  έρω¬ 
ταν,  iv  λόγοι?,  supr.  ‘  To  play 
false  in  this  particular  game.’ 
Cp.infr.  187  D  :  Ev  τοίς  τοιοΐσδε. 
207  E  :  Εν  τώ  τοιουτω  καιρώ. 
Ast  and  others  take  τοιουτω  of 
what  follows  :  ‘  There  is  false 
play  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
viz.  when,’  etc.  This  is  also 
possible,  but  the  context  points 
the  other  way.  The  whole  pas¬ 
sage  contains  a  covert  censure 
of  the  eristic  method  which  has 
pervaded  the  argument  hither¬ 
to.  Cp.  Rep.  6.  487  B,  where 
perhaps  Socrates  himself  is 
gently  criticized  :  'Ηγούνται 
•  .  νπο  τού  λόγου  Trap  έκαστον 
το  e ρώτημα  σ μικρόν  παραγόμενοι, 

.  .  επι  τελευτήν  των  λόγων  μένα  τό 
σφάλμα  και  εναντίον  τοί ε  πρώτοι? 
άναφαίνεσθαι. 


5·  εκείνα  .  .  τά  σφάλματα ] 
‘  Those  slips  and  deviations 
which  are  due  to  himself  and  to 
the  company  he  has  previously 
kept.’  παρακρονειν  (to  deflect)  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wrestler’s 
term.  The  language  recalls  supr. 
1 50  E  :  Αιά  πονηρόν  Συνουσίαν. 

it.  ΐν  Άλλοι  .  .  ησαν]  Prota¬ 
goras  here  ajiplies  his  theory. 
Supr.  166  B. 

15·  μισούνταν  τούτο  τό  πράγμα] 
VlZ.  την  φιλοσοφίαν,  i.  e.  μισο- 
λόγονν  γεγονότα?.  See  the  re¬ 
markable  passage  in  the  Phaedo 
on  this  subject,  89,  90;  where 
a  parallel  is  drawn  between 
the  growth  of  misanthropy  and 
scepticism. 

16.0  κα'ι  πρότερον  ερρεθη ]  Viz. 
supr.  166  C:  Τενναιοτέρων  επ' 
αυτό  ελθών  ο  λέγω. 
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Fie  would 
invite  us  to 
examine 
the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his 
own  say¬ 
ing,  and  of 
the  princi¬ 
ple  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and 
thus  to 
meet  the 
doctrine  of 
sense  on 
its  own 
ground, 
avoiding 
the  cap¬ 
tiousness 
of  verbal 
criticism. 


ίλεω  τη  διανοία  συγκαθείς  ως  αληθώς  σκεψει  τι  ποτέ  ρ.  ι68. 
Λ εγομεν,  κινείσθαί  τε  άποφαινομενοι  τα  παντα  το  τε 
δοκουν  εκάστω  τούτο  καί  είναι  ιδιώτη  τε  και  πολει. 
καί  εκ  τουτοον  επισκεψει  είτε  ταντον  είτε  και  άλλο 
5  βι τιστημη  καί  αίσθησις,  άλλ’  ουχ,  ώσπερ  άρτι,  6Κ 


συνήθειας  ρημάτων  τβ  και  ονομάτων,  ά  οι  ττολλοι  οπη  c 
αν  τυχωσιν  ελκοντες  απορίας  άλληλοις  παντοδαπας 
παρεχουσι.  Ύαντα,  ώ  θ βόδωρβ,  τω  εταίρω  σου  βΐς 
βοήθειαν  γ  προσηρςάμην  κατ  6 μην  δυναμιν,  σ μικρά 
ίο  άπδ  σ μικρών  βί  δ ’  αύτδς  εζη,  μβγα λβιότβρον  αν  τοϊς 
αυτοί)  εβοηθησεν. 

ΘΕΟ.  ΥΙαίζεις,  ώ  Έώκρατες-  πάνυ  yap  νβανικώς 
τω  άνδρΐ  βεβοηθηκας. 

ΣΩ.  Ευ  Λ  βγεις,  ώ  εταίρε,  καί  μοι  είπε ·  ενενόησάς 
ΐ5  7 του  λ άγοντος  άρτι  του  ΥΙρωταγόρου  καί  δνειδίζοντος 
ημΐν  οτι  προς  παιδίον  τους  λόγους  ποιούμενοι  τω  του  d 
παιδος  φόβω  άγωνιζοίμεθα  εις  τα  εαυτοΰ ,  καί  χαρι- 


I .  ΐλεω  777  διανοία  συγκαθείς] 

Sc.  σεαντό ν.  Cp.  infr,  ι  7  4  A  : 
Αντην  συγκαθιεϊσα.  ‘  Meeting  US 
without  reserve,  in  a  candid 
and  good-humoured  spirit.’ 

6.  07777  άν  τυχωσιν  ελκοντΕ?] 
Soph.  259  C:  Tore  μεν  επ'ι 
θάτερα  rore  δ’  eVi  θάτερα  τους 
λόγου?  έλκων.  Phil.  57  D  : 
Τοϊς  δειν  οϊς  περ'ι  λόγων  ολκήν. 

Infr.  195  C,  199  λ. 

9·  ή"προαηρξάμηβ  ‘I  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  a  beginning.’  Not¬ 
withstanding  Buttmann’s  in¬ 
genious  defence  of  this  word, 
Lexil.  1.  1 03,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  incline  to  the  conjecture  of 
Coraius  suggested  by  Schneider, 
ττροσήρκεσα  peV.  Cp.  Legg.  6. 
757  H  '·  Σ μικρά  μεν  έπαρκεϊ,  παν  δ’ 
οσον  αν  έπαρκέση :  Soph.  tEd.  Col. 
72:  Ω?  αν  προσαρκων  σμικρά,  κερ- 
δάντ]  μεγα.  See  however  infr.  1 7 1 


Ε  :  'Υ πεγράψαμεν  βοηθοΰντες, - 

and  cp.  the  use  of  έπάρχεσθαι  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  1. 
125;  Ούδ’  ap'  ’Απόλλωνα χμνσάορα 
θήσατο  μήτηρ ,  |  άλλα  θέμις  νέκταρ 
τε  και  άμβροσίην  ερατεινήν  |  άθα- 
νάτησιν  χέρσιν  έπήρξατο,  and  the 
use  of  νπ αρξάμενος  in  Tim.  4 1  C. 

ι  ο.  μεγάλε ioVepov]  A  rheto¬ 
rical  word,  used  probably  in 
ironical  imitation  of  Protagoras’ 
style.  See  note  on  πολνάρατον , 
165  E.  Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  2.  1. 

§34^  Ουτω  πω?  διώκει  Πρόδικος  την 
νπ ’  '.Αρετής  ’ΐΐρακλέους  παίδευα ιν, 
εκδήμησε  μέντοι  τας  γνώμας  έτι 
μεγαλειοτέροις  ρήμασιν  η  έγω  νυν. 

12.  πάνυ  yap  νεανικως  τω  άν- 
δρί  βεβοηθηκας ]  ‘  Your  defence 
of  our  friend  has  been  most 
vigorous.’  For  τω  άνδρί  cp. 
supr.  162  A  :  Φίλος  άνήρ. 

Ι7·  χαριεντισμόν  τινα  .  .  λόγον] 
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1 68.  € ντισμόν  τινα  άποκαλών ,  άποσεμνύνων  δε  το  πάντων 
μετρον,  σπουδασαι  ημάς  διεκελεύσατο  περί  τον  αυτού 
λόγον  ; 


ΘΕΟ.  Πω?  γάρ  ούκ  ενενόησα,  ώ  Σώκρατες  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ύί  ούν  ;  κελεύεις  πείθεσθαι  αύτω  ;  5 

ΘΕΟ.  "Σφοδρά  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Ορας  ούν  οτι  τάδε  πάντα  πλην  σου  παιδία 
εστιν ;  εΐ  ούν  τ τεισόμεθα  τω  άνδρί,  εμε  καί  σε  δει 
ε  ερωτώντάς  τε  καί  άποκρινομενους  άλληλοις  σπουδά- 
εται  αυτού  περί  τον  λόγον ,  ΐνα  μη  τοι  τούτο  γ  εχη  Ι0 
εγκαλεΐν.  ώς  παίζοντες  προς  μειράκια  διεσκεψάμεθ'  αύ 
γτούτον  τον  λόγον. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ύίδ’  ου  πολλών  τοι  θεαίτητος  μεγάλους 
πωγωνας  εχόντων  άμεινον  άν  επακολουθησ,ειε  λόγω 
διερευνώ  μένω  ;  ι5 

ΣΩ.  ΆΛΑ’  ου  τι  σού  γε,  ώ  Θεόδωρε ,  άμεινον.  μη 
ούν  ο  ίου  εμε  μεν  τω  σω  εταίρω  τετελευτηκότι  δεΐν 
i6g.  π  αντί  τρόπω  επαμυνειν,  σε  δε  μηδενί,  άλλ ’  ίθι,  ω 
άριστε,  ολίγον  επίσπου,  μέχρι  τούτου  αυτού  εως  άν 
ειδώμεν,  είτε  άρα  σε  δει  διαγραμμάτων  περί  μετρον  2ο 


That  Pro¬ 
tagoras 
may  be 
treated 
with  due 
gravity, 
Theodorus 
is  at  last 
compelled 
to  join  in 
the  discus¬ 
sion. 


‘  Giving  a  bad  name  of  “  quib¬ 
bling”  to  our  argument  and 
exalting  the  respect  due  to  his 
maxim,  he  bade  us  be  in  earnest 
when  we  are  dealing  with  his 
theory.’  For  τό  πάντων  μετρον 
cp.  Phil.  20  B  :  To  .  .  el  βούλει. 
The  sentence  continues  as  if 
ενενόησας  on  had  preceded.  For 
χαριεντισμό v  cp.  supr.  1 6  7  E,  and 
for  άποσεμνύνων  1 66 C.  rot(which 
Schanz  omits  with  pr.  T.)  adds  a 
touch  of  humorous  earnestness 
to  the  request  of  Socrates. 

y.  τάδε  πάντα J  Viz.  These- 
tetus,  the  younger  Socrates,  and 
their  companions.  Supr.  144 
C,  146  B. 


II.  αυ  άτοΰτοντόνλόγον]  Coisl. 
p.  m.  Αυτού  to  λόγοι/.  The  Bodl. 
p.  m.  had  αυτόν  τον  τον  λόγοι/. 
Cp.  166  D  :  Τ  ον  δε  λόγοι/  Ctu  μη 
τώ  ρήματί  μον  δίωκε,  τούτον  τον 
λόγον,  if  correct,  refers  to  the 
fresh  arguments  which  Protago¬ 
ras  had  assumed  in  his  defence, 
and  the  discussion  founded  on 
them. 

1 8.  σε  δε  μηδενί]  The  pronoun 
is  simply  used  to  strengthen 
the  negative.  Cp.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Tyr.  1019  :  Καί  πως  ό  φΰσας  έξ 
’ίσου  τώ  μηδενί ; 

20.  διαγραμμάτων .  .  αστρονομίαν J 
Note  the  variety,  and  cp.  supr. 
147  A  B. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


βίναι,  βίτβ  πάντβς  ομοίως  σοι  Ικανοί  βαυτοΐς  εις  τβ  ρ. 
αστρονομίαν  καί  τάλλα  ών  δη  συ  περί  αιτίαν  βχβις 
διαφβρβιν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ον  ράδιον ,  ω  Σώκρατβς,  σο\  παρακαθημβνον 
5  μη  διδόναι  λόγον,  άλλ’  βγω  άρτι  παρβληρησα  φάσκων 
σβ  βπιτρβφβιν  μοι  μη  άποδυβσθαι,  καί  ονχι  άναγκασβιν 
καθάπβρ  Χακβδαιμόνιοι·  συ  δβ  μοι  δοκβϊς  προς  τον 
Σκίρρωνα  μάλλον  τβίνβιν.  Χακβδαιμόνιοι  μβν  γαρ  β 
άπιβναι  η  άποδυβσθαι  κβλβυουσι,  συ  δβ  κατ'  ' Χνταΐον 
ίο  τι  μοι  μάλλον  δοκβΐς  τό  δράμα  δράν  τον  γάρ  προσ- 
βλθόντα  ουκ  άνίης  πριν  άναγκάσης  άποδνσας  βν  τοΐς 
λόγοις  προσπαλαΐσαι. 

ΣΩ.  ” Χριστά  γβ,  ώ  θβόδωρβ,  την  νόσον  μου  άπβί- 
κασας·  ισχυρικώτβρος  μβντοι  βγω  βκβίνων.  μυρίοι 
ΐ5  γαρ  η  δη  μοι  'Ηρακλββς  τβ  καί  θησββς  βντνγχά- 


2.  αιτίαν  e'xfis]  ‘You  are  re¬ 
puted.’  Rep.  4. 435 E :  Οί  δή  κα\ 
εχονσι  ταντην  την  αιτίαν  ( τοϋ  θυ¬ 
μοειδείς  είναι),  Gorg.  503  Β.  Cp. 
the  use  of  αιτιώμαι  in  Rep.  10. 

599  E>  4·  435  E· 

8.  Tfivtiv]  Cp.  Phsed.  65  A: 

’Έ,γγυς  τι  τεινειν  του  τεθνάναι. 

1  Y  ou  come  nearer  to  the  an¬ 
alogy  of  Sciron.’ 

9.  κατ’  ’Ανταίον]  The  allusion 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  custom 
(supr.  1 6  2  B)  is  repeated,  but, 
as  usual,  -with  fresh  imagery, 
and  additional  point.  The 
Lacedaemonians  tell  one  to 
strip  or  go  away.  But  you, 
like  Sciron,  strip  all  you  meet 
with,  and,  like  Antaeus,  force 
them  to  wrestle  with  you.  H. 
Schmidt  needlessly  suspects 
κατ’  ’ Ανταίον .  There  is  a  slight 
inversion  for  the  sake  of  em¬ 
phasis.  The  natural  order 
would  be  μάλλον  τι  κατ’  ’Ανταίον. 

ΙΟ.  το  δράμα  δραν]  (ΐ)  ‘  To  go 


about  your  work.’  Or  (2)  ‘  To 
perform  your  part.’  Cp.  supr. 

I  go  A  :  * Έ,λαττον  δε  τον  i  μου 
δράματος,  and  note. 

II.  πριν  άναγκάσης}  Schanz, 
following  Heindorf,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  read  πριν  civ.  «V 
might  of  course  easily  fall  out 
before  άναγκάσης.  But  its  omis¬ 
sion  may  he  defended  on  the 
ground  that  άνίης  contains  a 
general  statement. 

αποδόσαί]  ‘  Having  stripped 
him  of  every  pretext.’ 

13.  For  νόσον  Heindorf  aptly 
compares  Pheedr.  228  Β:  Τώ 
νοσοΰντι  περί  λόγων  ακοήν. 

1 4·  ίσχνρικώτερος  μίντοι  άγω 
εκείνων}  1  But  I  have  more  of 
the  athlete  in  me  than  they 
had;’  (ΐσχνρικός  =  ί  given  to 
trials  of  strength.’) 

15.  *H ρακλέες  τε  καί  θ^σεεί] 
Winkelmann  (Fr.  Antisthenis) 
suspects  an  allusion  to  Antis- 
thenes  here.  But  the  Scholiast 
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ρ.  169.  νοντες  καρτεροί  προς  το  λεγειν  μάλ'  εν  ξυγκεκόφασιν, 
άλλ'  εγω  ούδεν  τι  μάλλον  άφίσταμαι·  ουτω  τις  ερως 
ο  δεινός  ενδεδυκε  της  περί  ταντα  γνμνασίας.  μη  ουν 
μηδε  συ  φθον/]σης  προσανατριφάμενος  σαυτόν  τε 
αμα  καί  εμε  όνησαι.  5 

ΘΕΟ.  Ούδεν  ετι  αντιλέγω,  άλλ’  άγε  δπη  εθελ εις· 
πάντως  την  περί  ταντα  ειμαρμένην,  ην  [ά^]  συ  επικλω- 
ετης,  δει  άνατληναι  ελεγχόμενου.  ου  μεντοι  περαιτέρω 
γε  ών  προτίθεσαι  οιός  τ  εσομαι  παρασχείν  εμαυτόν  σοι. 

ΣΩ.  Άλλ'  αρκεί  καί  μέχρι  τούτων,  καί  μοι  πάνυ  ίο 
τηρεί  το  τοιόνδε,  μη  που  παιδικόν  τι  λάθωμεν  είδος 
d  των  λόγων  ποιούμενοι,  καί  τις  πάλιν  ημίν  αυτό 
όνειδίση. 

ΘΕΟ.  Άλλα  δη  πει  ράσο  μαί  γε  καθ'  όσον  άν  δν- 
νωμαι.  ΐ5 

ΣΩ.  Tou<5e  τοίννν  πρώτον  πάλιν  άντιλαβωμεθα 


is  probably  nearer  the  mark : 
Οι  θρασνμαχοι,  ΚάΧλικλεϊς,  Δίω- 
νυσόδωροι,Έυθύδημοι καιοι  τοιοντοι. 

Cp.  Euthyd.  297· 

1.  καρτερο'ι  προς  to  λεγειν  j 
‘  Men  of  valour  in  the  art  of 
controversy.’ 

μάλ’  ευ  ξυγκεκόφασιν]  ‘  Have 
bruised  me  well.’ 

2.  ουτω  τις  ερως  δεινός  ενδέ- 

δυκί]  Sc.  με  implied  in  εγώ  supr. 
It  is  left  doubtful  whether  ουτω 
is  to  be  joined  with  δεινός  or 
ενδεδυκε v.  ‘  So  strong  a  passion 
for  this  kind  of  exercise  has 
taken  possession  of  me.’  It  is 
not  forgotten  that  Socrates  says 
this  at  the  close  of  his  career. 
For  ενδεδυκε  cp.  Phsed.  89  D  : 
"Η  τε  yap  μισανθρωπία  ένδΰεται. 

3·  Seeds']  For  the  inversion 
(=ζουτω  δεινός  τις  ερως )  cp.  Hep. 
3.  391  D,  6.  500  A. 

4.  προσανατριφάμενος ]  ‘Giving 


me  a  grip,’  ‘  trying  one  fall 
with  me.’ 

6.  άλλ’  nye]  The  Bodl.  has 
αλλά  λέγε.  See  above  162  D: 
Ets  το  μέσον  έίγοντες,  and  note. 
αγε  is  more  vivid  and  in  better 
agreement  with  the  image 
which  follows.  Hermann’s  ob¬ 
jection  is  well  answered  by  H. 
Schmidt. 

7.  [&]]  civ  has  weak  MS. 
authority.  Cp.  supr.  B  :  Πριν, 
κ.τ.λ.  and  note. 

9.  S)v  προτίθεσαι]  Viz.  διαγραμ¬ 
μάτων  πέρι ,  supr.  A. 

11.  λάθωμεν ]  Cp.  SUpr.  1 64 
C  :  Αανθάνομεν  ταντα  .  .  ποιοΰντες. 
There  is  exquisite  humour  in 
Socrates’  warning  Theodoras 
against  being  sportive  in  ar¬ 
gument. 

12.  nr]  Somebody;  i.e.  Pro¬ 
tagoras. 

16.  άντιλαβωμεθα ]  ‘Let  US  at- 
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I.  β.  Pro¬ 
tagoras' 
own  maxim 
is  criticized. 


ούπερ  το  πρότερον,  καί  ίδωμεν,  ορθώς  η  ουκ  ορθως  ρ.  169. 
εδυσχεραίνομεν  επιτιμωντες  τω  λόγω,  ότι  αυτάρκη 
έκαστον  εις  φρόνησίν  εποίει,  καί  ημΐν  ξυνεχωρησεν  ό 
Πρωταγόρας  περί  τε  τον  αμείνονος  και  χειρονος  δια- 
5  φερειν  τινάς,  ούς  δη  καί  είναι  σοφούς,  ουγι ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Ν at. 

ΣΩ.  Ei  μεν  τοίννν  αυτός  παρών  ώμολογει,  άλλα 
μη  ημείς  βοηθούντες  υπέρ  αυτόν  ζυνεγωρησαμεν ,  ου-  ε 
δεν  άν  πάλιν  εδει  επαναλαβ όντας  βεβ αιουσθαΐ'  νυν 
ίο  δε  τάχ  άν  τις  ημάς  άκυρους  τιθείη  της  υπέρ  εκείνου 
ομολογίας,  διό  καλλιόνως  εχει  σαφεστερον  περί  τού¬ 
τον  αυτού  δ ιο μολογη σασθαι·  ού  γάρ  τι  σμικρον  παρ- 
αλλάττει  ούτως  εγον  η  άλλως. 

ΘΕΟ.  Λ άγεις  άληθη. 

ΐ5  ΣΩ.  M?)  τοίννν  δι  άλλων,  άλλ’  εκ  τού  εκείνου 

λόγου  ώ?  διά  βραχυτάτων  λάβωμεν  την  ομολογίαν.  Ρ·  Ι7Ό · 


tack  the  question  from  the  same 
point  as  before.’  Cp.  Rep.  8.544 
B  :  Πάλιν  .  .  ωσπιρ  παλαιστής  την 
αυτήν  λαβήν  πάρεχι. 

3·  και  ήμϊν  ξυν€χώρησ(ν]  The 
sentence  breaks  and  reverts  to 
the  direct  form.  Cp.Rep.  6. 489 
D  :  Ονς  δη  συ  φης,  κ.τ.λ.  κάγω 
ξυνιχώρησα  άληθη  σε  λίγαν. 
(Others,  with  Heindorf,  ‘  and 
whether  Protagoras  was  right 
in  admitting.’)  In  conceding 
for  Protagoras  that  some  men 
are  wise,  we  went  beyond  his 
own  words.  We  must  try  to 
prove  it  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
He  says,  What  appears  to  each 
man,  is  to  him.  Now  it  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  every  man 
that  some  are  wiser  than  him¬ 
self,  and  some  less  wise ;  that 
some  think  truly,  others  falsely. 
Therefore,  whether  Protagoras 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  case 


that  some  think  truly,  and 
some  falsely. 

IX.  καλλιόνως  ‘It  would 
seem  the  less  exceptionable 
course.’  The  rare  form  of  the 
adverb  in  -ως  avoids  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  κάλλιαν  ί'χει. 

12.  διομολογήσασθαι  implies 
greater  thoroughness  than  <iv- 
ομολογησάμίνοι,  SUpr.  1 64  C. 

ου  γάρ  τι  σμικρον  παραλλαχτεί] 

‘  It  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  question  at  issue.’  So¬ 
crates  appeals  again  to  the 
geometrical  consciousness  of 
Theodoras,  to  whom  possibly 
παραλλάττίΐ,  a  half-technical 
word,  may  express  more  than 
the  simple  διαφέρει. 

1 5.  δι  άλλων  .  .  ικ  του  . .  λογου] 
‘  Not  through  any  third  person, 
but  from  the  data  supplied  by 
himself.’ 
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ρ.  I/O·  ΘΕΟ.  Πώ?  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ούτωσί.  Το  δοκούν  εκαστω  τούτο  καί  είναι 
φησί  που  ώ  δοκεΐ ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Φ?;σί  yap  ον ν. 

ΣΩ.  Ο ύκούν,  ώ  Πρωταγόρα,  καί  ημάς  άνθρωπον,  s 
μάλλον  δε  πάντων  ανθρώπων  δόξας  λεγομεν,  και 
φαμεν  ούδενα  ον  τινα  ον  τά  μεν  αυτόν  ηγείσθαι  των 
άλλων  σοφώτερον,  τά  δε  άλλους  εαυτού ,  καί  εν  γε 
τοΐς  μεγίστοις  κινδύνοις,  όταν  εν  στρατείαις  η  νόσοις 
η  εν  θαλάττη  χειμάζωνται,  ώσπερ  προς  θεούς  εχειν  ίο 
β  τους  εν  εκάστοις  άρχοντας,  σωτηρας  σφων  προσδο¬ 
κώντας,  ονκ  άλλω  τω  διαφεροντας  η  τω  είδεναι.  καί 
πάντα  που  μεστά  τάνθρωπινα  ζητουντων  διδασκάλους 
τε  και  άρχοντας  εαυτών  τε  καί  των  άλλων  ζώων  των 
τε  εργασιών,  οίομενων  τε  αύ  ικανών  μεν  διδάσκειν,  is 
'ικανών  δε  άρχειν  είναι,  καί  εν  τουτοις  άπασι  τί  άλλο 
φησομεν  η  αυτούς  τούς  ανθρώπους  ηγείσθαι  σοφίαν 
καί  άμαθιαν  είναι  παρά  σφίσιν  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Ούδεν  άλλο. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκούν  την  μεν  σοφίαν  άληθη  διάνοιαν  2ο 
ηγούνται,  την  δε  άμαθιαν  ψευδή  δόξαν ; 

c  ΘΕΟ.  Τιμήν, 

ΣΩ.  Τί  ούν,  ώ  Πρωταγόρα,  χρησόμεθα  τω  λόγω; 


6.  και  φαμεν  is  paratactic 
for  λέγοντες. 

ίο.  χΐΐμάζωνται ]  There  is  a 
zeugma  only  in  so  far  as  the 
verb  is  used  literally  with  iv 
θαΧάσσμ  and  figuratively  with 
εν  στρατείαις  η  νόσοις.  Cp.  Lacll. 
194  B  :  ’A νδράσι  φίλοις  χειμαζο- 
μενοις  iv  λόγω  .  .  βοήθησαν. 

ώσπερ  προς  θεούς  εχει ν\  Cp. 
Bep.  6.  489  0:  To  δ’  αληθές 
πεφνκεν,  εάν  τε  πλούσιος  εάν  τε 
πενης  κάμνη,  άναγκαίον  είναι  επ'ι 


Ιατρών  θΰρας  ίεναι,  κα'ι  πάντα  τον 
άρχεσθαι  δεόμενον  επ'ι  τάς  του  άρ¬ 
χειν  δυναμενου.  On  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  πρός  with  the  second 
word  see  Cobet,  Yar.  Lect. 
pp.  1 63  sqq. 

23.  Πρωταγόρα]  Bodl.  Vat. 
pr.  Ven.  Π.  have  τω  Πρωταγόρα. 
But  the  Bodleian  has  <L·  in  the 
margin  by  an  ancient  hand. 
The  reading  τω  may  have  been 
suggested  by  τί  δε  αυτώ  Πρωτα¬ 
γόρα  infr.  Ε. 


‘  What  ap¬ 
pears  to 
each  man, 
is  to  him.’ 
And  does  it 
not,  then, 
appear  to 
every  man 
that  some 
know  more 
than  he 
does  and 
some  less : 
so  that  in 
the  great¬ 
est  dan¬ 
gers,  they 
look  up  to 
the  wise 
man  as  to 
a  God,  sub¬ 
mitting  to 
be  taught 
and  ruled 
by  him  ? 
And  they 
account 
wisdom,  to 
be  true 
thought ; 
and  folly 
to  be  false 
opinion. 
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It  follows 
that,  if  all 
men  think 
truly,  some 
men  think 
falsely. 


As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact 
men  do 
become 
judges  of 
one  an¬ 
other’s  im¬ 
pressions. 


7 τότερον  άληθη  φωμεν  άεί  τους  άνθρά>πους  δοξαζειν,  η  ρ 
τ τότε  μεν  άληθη,  7 rore  δε  ψευδή  ;  εξ  άμφοτερων  γαρ 
7 του  ξυμβαίνει  μη  αεί  άληθη  άλλ’  άμφότερα  αύτους 
δοξάζειν.  σκοπεί  yap,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  εϊ  εθελοι  αν  τις  των 
5  άμφί  ΥΙρωταγόραν  η  σί)  αυτός  διαμάχεσθαι  ως  ούδείς 
ηγείται  ετερος  ετερον  άμαθη  τε  είναι  καί  ψευδή  δοξαζειν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Άλλ’  άπιστον ,  ώ  Έωκρατες. 

ΣΩ.  Κοά  μην  εϊς  τοΰτό  γε  άνάγκης  ό  λόγος  ηκει  ό  d 
πάντων  χρημάτων  μετρον  άνθρωπον  λεγων. 
ίο  ΘΕΟ.  Πώ?  δη  ; 

ΣΩ.  'Οταν  σί)  κρίνας  τι  παρά  σαυτω  προς  με  άπο- 
φαίνη  περί  τίνος  δόξαν,  σοί  μεν  δη  τούτο  κατά  τον 
εκείνου  λόγον  άληθες  έστω,  ημΐν  δε  δη  τοΐς  άλλοις 
περί  της  σης  κρίσεως  πότερον  ούκ  εστι  κρίταϊς  γενε- 
ΐ5  σθαι,  η  άεί  σε  κρίνομεν  άληθη  δοξάζειν ;  η  μυρίοι 
εκάστοτε  σοί  μάχονται  άντιδοξάζοντες,  ηγούμενοι 
ψευδή  κρίνειν  τε  καί  οίεσθαι ; 

ΘΕΟ.  N?)  τον  Αία,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  μάλα  μυρίοι  ε 
δητα,  φησίν  ° Όμηρος ,  οί  γε  μοι  τά  εξ  άνθρωπων 
2ο  πράγματα  παρεχουσιν. 

ΣΩ.  Ύί  ούν  ;  βουλει  λεγωμεν  ως  συ  τότε  σαυτω 
μεν  άληθη  δοξάζεις,  τοΐς  δε  μυρίοις  ψευδή  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ’ Έοικεν  εκ  γε  του  λόγον  άνάγκη  είναι. 


8.  εις  τοϋτο  .  .  άνάγκης  .  .  ήκει] 
1  Is  driven  to  this.'  ‘  Is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  point  where  this 
is  inevitable.’  Cp.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Tyr.  687  :  ‘o pas  tv  ηκεις 

18.  Nj)  to v  Αία  .  .  παρεχουσιν 
‘Yes,  truly,  Socrates,  I  have 
opponents  more  than  I  can  tell, 
as  Homer  says,  and  they  give 
me  worlds  of  trouble.’ 

19.  φησίν"  Ομηρος^  Od.  1 6.  12  II 
Τω  νυν  δυσμενείς  μά\α  μυρίοι  είσ 
ενι  ο’ίκω. 

τά  εξ  ανθρώπων  πράγματα ] 


‘  The  trouble  of  the  world,’  i.e. 
troubles,  the  greatest  that  can 
come  from  all  men.  Cp.iEschin. 
C.  Tirnarch.  9  :  To  δε  τεΧευταϊον 
δησαντες  προς  τον  κίονα  αυτόν  τον 
Πιττάλακον  εμαστίγουν  τάς  εξ  dr- 
θρώττωμ·  πΧηγάς  ουτω  πολύν  χρόνον 
ώστε,  κ.τ.λ.  A  somewhat  similar 
use  of  ανθρώπων  occurs  in  Soph. 
Phil.  305  ·  Πολλά  γάρ  τάδε  |  εν 
τω  μακρω  γενοιτ  αν  ανθρώπων 
χρόνω.  ‘  Respondet  vulgare  illud 
nostratium,  alle  menschenmo- 
gliche.’  Heindorf. 


170. 
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ρ.  ΐ7  ο. 


ρ.  1 7 1  · 
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ΣΩ.  Ti  δε  avrcp  Πρωταγόρα ;  άρ  ουψι  ανάγκη,  ε'ι 
μβν  μηδε  αυτός  ωετο  μετρον  είναι  άνθρωπον  μηδε  οί 
πολλοί,  ώσπερ  ουδέ  οίονται,  μηδενί  δη  elvai  ταύτην 
την  αλήθειαν  ην  εκείνος  εγραψεν ;  el  δε  αυτός  μεν 
ωετο,  το  δε  πλήθος  μη  συνοίεται,  οίσθ'  "ότι  πρώτον  5 
μεν  δσω  π  λείους  οίς  μη  δοκεΐ  η  οϊς  δοκεΐ,  τοσούτω 
μάλλον  ούκ  εστιν  η  εστιν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ανάγκη ,  είπερ  γε  καθ'  εκάστην  δόξαν 


εσται  καί  ούκ  εσται. 

ΣΩ.  Έιΐ τειτα  γε  τοΰτ  εχει  κομψότατον  εκείνος  ίο 
μεν  περί  της  αυτού  ο'ιησεως  την  των  άντιδοξαζόντων 
ο'ίησιν,  η  εκείνον  ηγούνται  ψεύδεσθαι,  συγχωρεΐ  που 
άληθη  είναι  δμολογών  τα  οντα  δοξάζειν  άπαντας. 

ΘΕΟ.  ΐίάνυ  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκούν  την  αυτού  αν  -ψευδή  συγγωροί ,  ε'ι  την  is 
των  ηγουμένων  αυτόν  ψεύδεσθαι  ομολογεί  άληθη 
είναι ; 


ΘΕΟ.  'Ανάγκη. 

ΣΩ.  Οί  δε  γ  άλλοι  ου  συγγωρούσιν  εαυτούς  ψεύ¬ 
δεσθαι  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Οι;  γάρ  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Ό  δε  γ’  αύ  ομολογεί  και  ταύτην  άληθη  την 
δόξαν  εξ  ών  γεγραφεν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Φαίνεται. 


1.  Τι  δε  αιτώ  Πρωταγόρα  Sc. 
ανάγκη  Ιστίν  j  Or  rather,  as  Η. 
Schmidt  points  out,  a  more 
general  notion  :  ‘  What  follows 
for  Protagoras  1  Is  he  not  com¬ 
pelled  Ί  ’ 

2.  μηδε  .  .  μηδί\  ‘  If  ProtagO- 
ras  himself  also  did  not  think 
so,  nor  yet  the  majority,  as 
indeed  they  do  not.’ 

5.  συνοίεται]  This  is  present, 


hecause  it  has  been  asserted 
just  above  in  ώσπερ  .  .  οίονται. 

I  Ο.  "Επειτα  . .  κομψότατον]  ‘  N off 

follows  the  most  exquisite  touch 
of  all.’  Cf.  Rep.  5.  558  A  :  Ti 

δε','  ή  πραότης  ένίων  των δικασθεντων 

ου  κομψή  ; - εχει,  SC.  τ'ο  πράγμα,  S. 

ό  λόγο?,  μεν  points  forward  to 
the  antithesis,  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  οί  δε'  γ  άλλοι,  κ.τ.λ. 


For  in¬ 
stance, 
they  con¬ 
demn  Pro¬ 
tagoras. 
His  opinion 
therefore 
may  be 
true  for 
him,  but, 
on  his  own 
showing,  it 
is  false  for 
all  men  be¬ 
sides.  Its 
truth  is  to 
its  false¬ 
hood,  as 
one  man  is 
to  all  man¬ 
kind.  But 
further,  in 
saying  that 
they  think 
truly,  he 
confirms 
them  in 
saying  that 
he  thinks 
falsely : 
and  up¬ 
holds  them 
in  denying 
that  they 
are  wrong. 
Thus  the 
unanimity 
of  dissent  is 
not  broken 
even  by 
Protagoras 
himself. 
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The  saying 
of  Protago¬ 
ras  is  true 
for  nobody. 


ΣΩ.  Έ£  απάντων  άρα  από  ΐίρωταγορου  άρξαμά-  ρ·  ι?1 
νων  άμφισβητησ^ται,  μάλλον  δβ  υπό  γ€  εκείνου  όμο- 
λογησσται, — όταν  τω  τάναντία  λεγοντί  συγγωρη  αλη- 
θη  αυτόν  δοξάζειν,  τότε  καί  ό  Πρωταγόρας  αυτός  συγ-  c 
5  γωρησσται  μήτε  κάνα  μήτε  τον  επίτυγοντα  άνθρωπον 
μετρον  είναι  μη  δε  περί  ενός  ου  αν  μη  μάθη.  ούχ 
ούτως ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Ούτως. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  επειδή  αμφισβητείται  υπό  πάντων , 
ούδενί  αν  είη  η  Πρωταγόρου  αλήθεια  άληθης,  ου  τε 
τινι  άλλω  ουτ  αυτω  εκείνω. 

ΘΕΟ.  "Αγαν,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  τον  εταίρόν  μου  κατα- 
θεομεν. 

ΣΩ.  ’ Αλλά  τοι,  ώ  φίλε,  άδηλον  εΐ  καί  παραθεομεν 


I.  ’Ε£  απάντων  άρα]  ‘  So  then, 
the  result  obtained  from  them 
all  is  this.’  Cf.  Soph.  245  E: 

Τους  δε  αλλωί  λέγοντας  αϋ  θεατεον, 
ΐν  εκ  πάντων  είδώμεν  δτι  το  ον 
του  μη  ιόντος  οίιδεν  ευπορώτερον 
ε'ιπείν  δ  τι  ποτέ  εστιν.  Ar.  Met. 
988  a  :  Τοετουτόν  y  ε'χομεν  εξ 
αυτών,  δτι,  κ.τ.λ.  The  prepo¬ 
sition  is  probably  suggested  by 
έξ  ων  immediately  preceding. 

‘  On  all  hands,  then,  including 
Protagoras,  we  find  it  disputed, 
or  rather  on  his  part  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted.’  This  use  of  εξ  has 
been  needlessly  disputed  by 
Heindorf  and  others,  and 
Schanz  reads  νφ'  απάντων.  Bad- 
liam  suggests  εξ  απάντων  άρα 
από  των  Πρωταγόρου. 

3·  όταν  ..  συγχωρήσεται\  These 
words  are  explanatory  of  υπό 
εκείνου  όμολογήσεται,  and  what 
follows,  from  μήτε  onwards,  de¬ 
pends  immediately  on  συγχωρή- 
σεται ,  but  really  also  on  all 
that  precedes.  The  construction 
of  a  sentence  is  frequently  thus 


disturbed  bythe  introduction  of 
an  explanatory  or  appositional 
clause.  Cp.  Bep.  7.  529  B  :  Ού 

δύναμαι  άλλο  τι  νομίσαι  άνω  ποιείν 
ψυχήν  βΧεπειν  μάθημα  η  εκείνο,  δ 
αν  περί  το  ον  τε  η  και  το  αόρατον, 
εάν  τε  τις  άνω  κεχηνώς  η  κάτω  συμ- 
μεμυκώς  των  αισθητών  τι  επιχειρτ} 
μανθάνειν,  ο  ντε  μαθείν  ποτέ  φημι 
αυτόν,  ούτε  άνω  αλλά  κάτω  αυτοΰ 
βΧεπειν  την  ψυχήν,  καν  εξ  ύπτιας 
νέων  εν  γη  η  εν  θαΧάττη  μανθάνη. 

The  futures  middle  are  used 
with  passive  meaning. 

5.  μήτε  KiW]  Supr.  I  54  A. 

1 2 .  "Ayar]  ‘  W e  are  urging 
my  friend  too  vehemently,’ 
‘  running  him  very  hard.’ 

καταθευμεν~Ι  Cp.  Legg.  7·  806 
C:  Τί  δράσομεν,  ώ  ΚΧεινία ',  τον 
ξένον  εάσομεν  την  Σπάρτην  ήμίν 
ουτω  καταδραμείν  ; 

Ι4·  ’Αλλά  .  .  άδηλον]  ‘But  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  are 
outrunning  what  is  right,’  i.  e. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  are  trans¬ 
gressing  any  rule  of  truth  or 
fairness,  το  ορθόν  means  simply 
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Ρ·  ‘  71·  το  ορθον.  ε'ικός  γε  άρα  εκείνον  πρεσβυτέραν  οντα  σο- 
τ>  φωτερόν  ημών  είναι ·  καί  εί  αΰτίκα  εντεύθεν  άνακυφειε 
μ^χρι  του  αύχενος,  πολλά  αν  εμε  τε  ελ ε'γξας  ληρουντα, 
coy  το  εικος ,  και  σε  ομολογουντα ,  καταδυς  αν  οίγοιτο 
άποτρεχων.  άλλ’  ημΐν  ανάγκη,  οίμαι,  χρησθαι  ημΐν  5 
αυτοϊς,  οποίοι  τινες  εσμεν,  καί  τα  δοκουντα  αεί  ταΰτα 
λε'γειν.  καί  δητα  καί  νυν  άλλο  τι  φώμεν  όμολογεΐν 
αν  τούτο  γε  δντινουν,  το  είναι  σοφώτερον  ετερον  ετέ¬ 
ρου,  είναι  δε  καί  άμαθεστερον ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Έμ οί  γουν  δοκεί. 

ΣΩ.  Η  και  ταυτη  άν  μαλιστα  ίστασθαι  τον  λόγον 


ΙΟ 


Could  he 
put  his 
head  above 
the  ground, 
no  doubt 
he  might 
convince 
us  of  much 
folly.  But 
we  have 
done  our 
best. 

No  one  will 
deny  that 
one  man  is 
wiser,  and 
another 
less  wise, 
than  his 
neighbour. 


(as  in  Rep.  7.  540  D :  τό  ορθον 
7 T€p\  πλείστου  ποιησάμενοι.  Meno, 
99  A  :  'Ήγεμών  .  .  fVi  τό  ορθόν), 
‘  What  is  just  and  true.’  There 
is  no  necessity  therefore  for 
making  παραθεΊν  (with  the  accu¬ 
sative)  mean  ‘to  swerve  from.’ 

1.  εΐκός  ye  αρα]  Socrates  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  Theodorus’  remonstrance. 
‘  It  is  reasonable,  I  grant,  to 
presume  that  as  he  is  older  so 
he  is  wiser  than  we  are.’  apa 
refers  to  an  implied  argument ; 
‘  as  your  words  imply.’  F or 
εΐκός  ye  cp.  infr.  202  D. 

4.  και  σε  ομολογουντα)  Sc.  \η- 
ρώδη.  Steinhart  suggests  that 
the  notion  of  Protagoras  put¬ 
ting  up  his  head  and  disap¬ 
pearing  again  is  perhaps  taken 
from  the  use  of  ‘  Charon’s 
steps’  in  the  theatre.  H. 
Schmidt  well  observes  that 

καταδυς  .  .  .  άποτρεχων  implies 
that  the  Sophist  would  not 
have  waited  for  a  rejoinder. 
Cp.  Rep.  1.  344  C  D,  esp.  the 

words  S)  δαιμόνιε  θρασΰμαχε,  oiov 
εμβολών  λόγον  εν  νω  εχεις  άπιεναι, 
7 τρ'ιν  διδάζαι  ίκανώς  ή  μαθεΐν  είτε 
όντως  είτε  άλλως  εχει. 


5·  άλλ’  ημΊν\  Socrates  returns 
to  the  charge  with  the  second 
αλλά. 

6.  τα  δοκουντα)  154  C:  ’E αν 
μεν  τδ  δοκοΰν,  κ.τ.λ.  Men.  83 
I)  :  VE μοιγε  δοκεΐ  ούτως.  2. 
Καλών-  τό  γάρ  σοι  δοκουν  τούτο 
άποκρίνου.  Cp.  esp.  Crat.  386 

BC. 

I  I .  τανττ)  αν  .  .  Πρωταγόρα] 

‘  Will  he  most  likely  to  take 
up  this  position,  which  we 
sketched  out  for  it  in  our  de¬ 
fence  of  Protagoras.’  Cp.  II. 
II.  570,  I  :  Αυτός  δε  Τρώων  και 
’Αχαιών  θΰνε  μεσηγνς  |  ίστάμει/ος. 
Ib.  39°>  1  ·  Αλλά  μά\’  ίίντην  |  ί’σ- 
τασθ’  άμφ’  Α’ίαντα  μεγαν.  Parm. 
130  D  :  "Οταν  ταΰτμ  στώ.  ‘The 
argument’  is  personified,  as  so 
often  in  Plato  (cp.  Rep.  6.  484 
A  :  Αια  μακρον  τίνος  διεζελθόντος 
λόγου.  Ib.  503  λ  :  Τοιαΰτ’  άττα 
ήν  τα  λεγομενα  παρεξιόντος  κα'ι 
παρακαλνπτομενου  τον  λόγου),  and 
is  the  Subject  of  συγχωρησεται, 
εθελησαι,  ομολογήσει  and  τολ- 
μησειε,  in  what  follows.  (If 
Protagoras  were  the  subject,  as 
H.  Schmidt  suggests,  the  da¬ 
tive  Πρωταγόρα  should  have 
been  αντω).  Ίστασθαι  depends 
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It  is  clear, 
too,  that 
the 

strength  of 
the  posi¬ 
tion  lies  in 
the  region 
of  sensible 
things, 
which  we 
made  the 
basis  of  our 
defence  of 
Protagoras. 


(Transi¬ 
tion  to  the 
conception 
of  the  Bene¬ 
ficial.) 

If  the  the¬ 
ory  would 
concede 
any  thing. 


p  ημείς  in τεγράφαμεν  βοηθοϋντες  Πρωταγόρα,  ως  τα  Ρ·  Ι71· 
μίν  πολλά  ρ  δοκεΐ  ταυτρ  και  εστιν  εκαστω,  θερμά, 
ξηρά,  γλυκέα,  πάντα  όσα  του  τύπον  τούτον  ει  δε 
που  εν  τισι  συγγωρησετ at  διαφερειν  άλλον  άλλου , 

5  περί  τα  υγιεινά  καί  νοσώδη  εθελησαι  άν  φαναι  μη  παν 
γυναιον  κα\  παιδίον  καί  Θηρίον  δε  ικανόν  είναι  ιασθαι 
αυτό  γιγνώσκον  εαυτω  τό  υγιεινόν ,  αλλα  ενταύθα  δη 
άλλον  άλλον  διαφερειν,  ειπερ  που  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ’Έμ οιγε  δοκεΐ  όντως. 

ίο  20.  Ούκουν  καί  περί  πολίτικων,  καλά  μεν  και  ρ.  172. 
αισχρά  καί  δίκαια  καί  άδικα  καί  όσια  καί  μη,  ola  άν 
έκαστη  πόλις  οιηθεΐσα  θηται  νόμιμα  εαυτρ,  ταυτα  καί 
είναι  τρ  αλήθεια  εκάστρ,  καί  εν  τουτοις  μεν  ούδεν 
σοφωτερον  ούτε  ιδιώτην  ιδιώτου  ούτε  πόλιν  πόλεως 


immediately  on  φώμεν. — May 
there  also  be  a  slight  play  upon 
the  word  ίστ ασθαι  ]  ‘  This  un¬ 
stable  theory  will  make  a  stand 
hereabouts  if  anywhere.’  See 
also  Thuc.  6.  34 :  IIpos  τα  λε¬ 
γάμενα  κα'ι  αί  γνώμαι  ΐστανται. 

I.  ή  ημείς  νπεγράφαμεν  βοη¬ 
θού  vres  Πρωταγόρα]  This  ‘  new 
wave’  of  discussion  rises  upon 
the  last,  167  B,  168  :  Kara  μεν 
σώματα  Ιατρούς  λόγω,  κατά  δε  φυτά 
■γεωργούς  .  .  ταϊς  πολεσι  τα  χρη¬ 
στά  αντί  των  πονηρών  δίκαια  δοκεΐν 
είναι  ποιείν.  επεί  ο  id  γ’  άν  έκαστη 
πόλει  δίκαια  και  καλά  δοκή ,  ταυτα 
καί  είναι  αυτή,  εως  άν  αυτά  νομίζη. 
The  argument  is  beginning  to 
relax  a  little  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  αγαθόν  και  καλόν 
thrown  carelessly  in,  157  D. 

4.  συγχωρήσεται ]  Sc,  ο  λόγος. 
Others  go  back  for  a  subject  to 
όντινονν,  supr.  D.  But  if  the  im¬ 
aginary  opponent  were  wholly 
indefinite,  why  should  a  doubt 
be  expressed  whether  he  would 
make  a  reasonable  admission  ? 


So  in  what  follows,  1 7  2  A,  the 

words  ειπερ  που,  ουκ  άν  πάνν 
τολμήσειε,  imply  certain  pre¬ 
conceptions  and  tendencies. 

6.  ml  θηρίον  δε]  ‘  Nay,  even 
every  inferior  animal.’  Vege¬ 
tables  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded.  Supr.  167  B  C. 

ΙΟ.  Ουκοΰν  .  .  περί  πολιτικών ] 
The  distinction  in  the  case  of 
sensible  things  between  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  sense,  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  good,  is 
evident  enough.  The  analo¬ 
gous  distinction  in  the  case  of 
things  moral  and  social  is  less 
obvious.  See,  amongst  other 
passages,  Rep.  6.  505  D  :  Τί  δε"; 

τάδε  οί  φανερόν,  ώς  δίκαια  μεν  καί 
καλά  πολλοί  άν  ελοιντο  τα  δοκοΰντα 
καν  μη  ή  δμως  ταυτα  πράττει  καί 
κεκτήσθαι  καί  δοκεΐν,  αγαθά  δε 
ουδενί  ετι  αρκεί  τά  δοκοΰντα  κτα- 
σθαι,  αλλά  τά  όντα  ζητοΰσι,  την 
δε  δόξαν  ενταύθα  ήδη  πάς  άτι- 
μάζει ; 

12.  οη;0εΐσα]  Sc .  καλά,  δίκαια, 
κ.τ.λ. 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 


Ill 


ρ·  ΐ  /2·  tivai'  εν  δε  τω  συμφέροντα  εαυτη  η  μη  συμφέροντα 
Τίθεσθαι ,  ενταΰθ  ,  ειπερ  7 του,  αύ  ομολογήσει  σύμβου¬ 
λον  τε  συμβουλου  διαφερειν  και  πολεως  δόξαν  ετεραν 
ετερας  προς  αλήθειαν ,  και  ουκ  αν  ττανυ  τολμησειε 
Β  φησαι ,  ά  αν  θηται  πόλις  συμφέροντα  οιηθεισα  αυτή,  5 
παντός  μάλλον  ταΰτα  καί  συνοίσειν.  άλλ ’  εκεΐ  ου 
λέγω,  εν  τοις  δικαιοις  και  αδίκοις  καί  δσίοις  καί  άνο- 
σιοις,  εθελουσιν  ισχυριζεσθαι  ώς  ουκ  εστι  φύσει 
αυτών  ουδεν  ουσίαν  εαυτοΰ  ογον,  αλλά  το  κοινή  δόξαν 
τούτο  γίγνεται  αληθές  τότε  όταν  δόξη  καί  όσον  αν  ίο 
δοκη  γρονον.  και  οσοι  γε  δη  μη  πανταπασι  τον  Π  ρ  ω- 
ταγορου  λογον  λεγουσιν,  ώδε  πως  την  σοφίαν  αγουσι. 
Αογος  δε  ημάς ,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  εκ  λόγου,  μείζων  εξ  έλατ¬ 
ο  τονος,  καταλαμβάνει. 


8.  εθίλουσιν  ίσχυρίζεσθαι]  Ξβ 
drops  the  figure,  and  passes 
from  whatthe  ‘argument ’would 
be  apt  to  say,  to  what  certain 
persons,  who  are  presently  de¬ 
nned,  actually  do  say.  For  a 
somewhat  similar  transition 
from  *  arguments’  to  ‘  certain 
persons’  cp.  Gorg.  457  C: 
Οίμαι ,  ω  Γοργία,  κα'ι  σε  Έμπειρον 
είναι  πολλών  λόγω ν  και  καθεω ρα¬ 
κί  ναι  εν  αυτοΐς  τό  τοιόνδε,  ότι 
ον  ραδίως  δύμανται  περ'ι  ων  αν  επι- 
χειρήσωσι  διαΧίγεσθαι  διορισάμε- 
roi  ττρός  αλλήλους  και  μαθόντες 
και  διδάξαντες  εαυτούς  ουτω  δια- 
λνεσθαι  τάς  συνουσία s  .  .  και  ενιοί 
γε  τελευτωντες  (cp.  και  όσοι  γε 
in  the  present  passage),  κ.τ.λ. 

II.  μη  πανταπασι  j  ‘In  part 
only.’  For  the  negative  form 
cp.  Soph.  247  33:  Τούτο  ούκίτι 
κατά  ταύτά  αποκρίνονται  παν  (‘here 
they  make  a  certain  distinc¬ 
tion’).  Aristotle  (Met.  1008  a) 
uses  the  expression  roly  τον  Πρω- 
ταγόρον  λεγουσι  λόγον. 

I  2.  ωδί  πως  την  σοφίαν  αγουσι] 


‘  Conduct  their  philosophic  pro¬ 
cedure  thus.’  ‘  Proceed  some¬ 
what  on  this  wise  in  their 
philosophy.’  Cp.  Men.  80  E  : 

’Opas  τούτον  coy  εριστικόν  λόγον 
κατάγεις 

ωδε  refers  either  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence,  or  to  the  ex¬ 
position  which  is  broken  off  by 
the  digression  : — certainly  not 
(with  H.  Schmidt)  to  the  di¬ 
gression  itself. 

The  digression  which  follows 
is  not  merely  an  ornament.  As 
in  the  Sophistes  the  philosopher 
and  the  sophist  are  the  counter¬ 
part  of  being  and  not-being  re¬ 
spectively,  so  here  the  man  of 
the  world  and  the  philosopher 
represent  the  contrast  between 
the  life  of  sense  and  the  life 
of  knowledge. 

13.  μείζων  εξ  ελάττονος]  The 
question  of  Justice  and  In¬ 
justice,  etc.  is  greater  than  the 
question  of  the  relativity  of 
Sense.  The  greater  question  is 
not  fully  resumed  in  the  pre- 


it  would  be 
this,  that 
all  are  not 
equally 
judges  of 
what  is 
wholesome: 
and  in  the 
case  of 
states,  that 
although 
honour  and 
justice  are 
matters  of 
convention 
merely,  yet 
in  deciding 
what  is  ex¬ 
pedient, 
mistake  is 
possible 
both  to  in¬ 
dividuals 
and  states. 
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This  is 
the  atti¬ 
tude  of 
some  who 
have  par¬ 
tially  relin¬ 
quished  the 
Protago- 
rean  doc¬ 
trine.  They 
offer  us  a 
new  and 
important 
handle  for 
discussion. 

{Digres¬ 

sion.) 

Before  en¬ 
tering 
upon  this, 
however, 


ΘΕΟ.  Ουκουν  σχολήν  ayopev,  ώ  Σωκρατ€ς  ;  ρ. 

ΣΩ.  Φοανομ^θα.  καί  πολλάκις  μόν  ye  δη,  ώ  δ αι- 
povie,  και  άλλοτε  κατ€νόησα,  άταρ  καί  νυν,  ώς  βίκοτω ς 
οι  ev  ταίς  φιλοσοφίαις  πολυν  χρόνον  διατρί\]/αντ€ς  eis 
5  τα  δικαστήρια  ίόντβς  yeXoioi  φαίνονται  ρητορβς. 

ΘΕΟ.  Πώ?  δη  ούν  λόγβις ; 

ΣΩ.  Κ ινδυνβνουσιν  οι  ev  δικαστηρίου  και  τοΐς 
τοιουτοις  όκ  νόων  KvXiv0ovpevoi  προς  τους  ev  φιλο¬ 
σοφία  καί  τη  TOia0e  διατριβή  Ted ραμ  μόνους  ώς  οίκόται  d 
ίο  προς  eXe υθόρους  τeθpάφθaι. 


sent  dialogue,  but  is  treated  at 
large  in  the  Gorgias  and  Re¬ 
public. 

1.  Ουκουν  σχολήν  αγομεν] 
Compare  the  opening  of  the 
digression  in  the  Phsedrus, 
258  E  :  Σχολή  μέν  δη  ώϊ  έοικε  .  .  , 
and  Cic.  de  Amic.  5  :  ‘  Etsumus, 
ut  dixit  Fannius,  otiosi.’  We 
must  suppose  that  the  impend¬ 
ing  trial  of  Socrates,  although 
not  alluded  to  until  the  end  of 
the  dialogue,  is  in  Plato’s  mind 
throughout  this  passage.  Cp. 
Gorg.  522  B. 

2.  &  δαιμόνιε  ‘In  sober 
truth.’  The  words  add  a  touch 
(not  here  of  expostulation  but) 
of  solemnity. 

4.  ev  rats  φιλοσοφίαις]  ‘Ill 
scientific  pursuits/  Supr.  143 
D:  Τεωμετρίαν  η  τι  να  άλλην  φιλο¬ 
σοφίαν.  Tim.  88  C:  Μουσική  κα'ι 
πόση  φιλοσοφία.  Socrates  takes 
common  ground  with  Theo¬ 
doras.  Cp.  infr.  173  E:  Τά  re 
yas  νπένερθε  και  τά  επίπεδα  γεω- 
μετροΰσα,  ουρανού  τε  υπέρ  άστρο- 
νομοΰσα.  Compare  with  the 
whole  passage  the  opening 
words  of  the  Apology  (esp. 

όμολογοίην  άν  έγωγε  ού  κατά  τού¬ 
τους  είναι  ρητωρ),  and  the  dispute 
of  Socrates  with  Callicles  in 


the  Gorgias. 

8.  εκ  νέων  κυλινδούμενοι]  ‘‘  Who 
have  knocked  about  from  their 
early  days.’  Compare  Aristo¬ 
phanes’  7Γ ερίτριμμα  δικών  (Nub. 
447),  and  Dem.  de  Cor.  269. 

KuXir5oupfroi]  The  word  ex¬ 
presses  contemptfor  the  ‘  casual,’ 
‘hand  to  mouth,’  intellectual 
existence  of  the  lawyer.  Cp. 
Rep.  5·  479  R*  Μεταξύ  που 
κυλινδεϊται,  Phaedr.  257  A,  Polit. 

3°9  λ-. 

ΙΟ.  προς  ελεύθερους]  Soph.  253 
C  (referring  to  this) :  *H  προς 
Αιος  έλάθομεν  εις  την  των  ελεύ¬ 
θερων  εμπεσόντες  επιστήμην ,  και 
κινδυνεύομεν  ζητούντες  τον  σοφι¬ 
στήν  πρότερον  άνευρηκέναι  τον 
φιλόσοφον;  Rep.  6.  499  λ:  Ουδέ 
γε  αύ  λόγων,  ώ  μακάριε,  καλών  τε 
και  ελευθέρων  ικανώς  επήκοοι  γε- 
γόνασιν,  οίων  ζητεΐν  μεν  το  αληθές, 
κ.τ.λ.  7·  53^  D  '·  Ονδέν  μάθημα 
μετά  δουλείας  τον  ελεύθερον  χρη 
μανθάνειν — and  the  whole  image 
of  the  cave  with  its  captives 
and  their  liberation.  See  also 
Aristot.  Met.  1 .  2  :  Αηλον  ούν 
ως  δι  ουδεμίαν  αυτά  ζητονμεν 
χρείαν  έτέραν,  αλλ’  ώς  άνθρωπος 
φαμεν  ελεύθερος  ό  αυτού  ενεκα  και 
μη  άλλον  ών,  ούτω  και  αύτη  μόνη 
ελευθε'ρα  ούσα  των  επιστημών. 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 
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F·  ι?2.  ΘΕΟ.  Πη  δη; 

ΣΩ.  Hi  τοες  μαν,  τούτο  ο  συ  ώεπθς,  άβί  πάρεση 
σχολή  και  τους·  Λ ογους  εν  ώερηνρ  ίπί  σχολής  ποι¬ 
ούνται,  ώσπερ  ημείς·  νυνί  τρίτον  ηδη  λόγον  εκ  λόγου 
μ^ταλαμβανομεν,  οντω  κακεΐνοι,  εάν  αυτούς  ό  επηλθών  5 
τού  προκειμενου  μάλλον,  καθάπερ  ημάς ,  άρεση ·  και 
δια  μακρών  η  βραχέων  μελει  ούδεν  λεγεεν,  άν  μόνον 
τυχωσε  τού  όντος·  ο'ε  δε  εν  ασχολία  τε  αεί  λεγουσε 
Ε  ( κατεπεεγεε  γαρ  ύδωρ  ρεον )  καε  ουκ  εγχωρεε  περί  ου 
άν  επεθυμησωσε  τους  λογους  ποεεεσθαε,  αλλ ’  ανάγκην  ίο 


2.  τούτο  ο  σύ  eiWes·]  Η. 
Schmidt  would  delete  the 
commas,  because  Theodorus  had 
only  spoken  of  himself  and 
Socrates.  But  such  ‘apposition 
of  general  and  particular’  is 
common  in  Plato. 

4.  τρίτον  ήδη  λόγον  εκ  λόγου] 
‘  We  are  for  the  third  time  be¬ 
ginning  a  fresh  argument.’  The 
first  fresh  λόγο s  was  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Protagoras  and  his  de¬ 
fence;  the  second  begins  where 
Theodorus  is  induced  to  ac¬ 
cept  Socrates’  challenge  (see  the 
doubtful  words,  168  Ε:  Αυ  τού¬ 
τον  τον  λόγου);  the  third  and 
greatest  {μείζων,  supr.  B)  arises 
with  the  mention  of  the  whole¬ 
some  and  expedient,  and  the 
partial  supporters  of  Protago¬ 
ras.  Cp.  Rep.  1.  354,  where 
Socrates  owns  to  a  similar 
discursiveness,  and  is  by  no 
means  exact  in  recapitulating. 

5.  οντω  κάκείνοϊ^  Sc.  μεταλαμ- 
βάνονσι.  This  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  (from  ώσπερ  .  .)  stands  in 
apposition  to  what  precedes. 
Cp.  supr.  1 7 1  C :  Tore  καϊ  6 
Πρωταγόρας  .  .,  and  note;  also 
Rep.  8.  557  C  :  Κινδυνεύει,  ήν  δ’ 
ί’γώ,  καλλίστη  αυτή  των  πολιτειών 
είναι'  ώσπερ  ίμάτιον  ποικίλου  πασιν 


ανθεσι  πεποικίλμενον,  ούτω  καί  αυτή 
πάσιν  ήθεσι  πεποικίλμενη  καλλίστη 
αν  φαίνοιτο.  Also  ib.  7-  53 2  A  : 
Ούτω  κα'ι  όταν  τις  τω  διαλέγεσθαι 
επιχειρή,  ανευ  πασών  των  αισθή¬ 
σεων  δια  τού  λόγου  επ'  αυτό  ό 
εστιν  άρμα ,  καί  μή  αποσττ)  πριν  αν 
αυτό  ο  εστιν  αγαθόν  αυτή  νοήσει 
λάβη,  επ'  αυτω  γίγνεται  τω  τού 
νοητού  τελεί,  ώσπερ  εκείνος  επί  τώ 
τού  ορατού.  But  as  the  verb 
is  omitted  in  the  second  clause, 
the  comma  is  preferable  to  a 
colon  after  ποιούνται. 

6.  καθάπερ  ήμάς^  Such  slight 
redundancies  are  natural  in 
conversation. 

άρεσκειν  governs  the  accu¬ 
sative  where  it  means  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  It  has  the  dative  supr. 
157  D.  The  whole  sentence  is 
in  construction  with  THi. 

7 .  δια  μακρών  ή  βραχεω υ]  See 
Polit.  286. 

ΙΟ.  ανάγκην]  Hesych.:  'Ανάγκη· 
ή  δικαστική  κλεψύδρα.  Pollux, 
8.  17  ·  Ενιοι  δ'  ο’ίονται  καί 

ανάγκην  σκεύος  είναι  δικαστικόν. 

The  latter  quotation  expresses 
doubt.  May  not  the  notion  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  grammarian  have 
arisen  from  the  present  passage! 
The  structure  of  the  sentence 
{τε — καί )  forbids  our  identifying 


we  pause 
to  reflect 
upon  the  O’ 
happiness  ’ 
and  free —  ,  ,t 
domofthe 
philosophic  '' 
life,  which 
has  leisure 
to  take  up 
fresh  topics 
or  to  lay 
them  down  ' 
at  will. 

Not  so  the 
mind  which  ' 
is  exercised 
in  the 
courts  of 
law.  The 
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ι  one  is  the 
j  training  of 
a  freeman, 

'  the  other  of 
a  slave — 


βχων  6  αντίδικος  έφεστηκε  καί  υπογραφήν  παραναγι-  ρ·  ΐ72· 
γνωσκομένην,  ών  έκτος  ού  ρητέον  (ην  άντωμοσίαν 
καλουσιν)  οΐ  δε  λόγοι  αεί  περί  όμοδουλου  προς  δε¬ 
σπότην  καθημενον,  εν  χειρί  τινα  δίκην  εχοντα,  και  οι 
5  αγώνες  ουδέποτε  την  άλλως  άλλ’  άει  την  περί  αυτοΐτ 
πολλάκις  δε  και  περί  ψυχής  δ  δρόμος ·  ωστ  εξ  άπάν-  Ρ·  1 7  3 


ανάγκη  here  with  the  clepsydra, 
which  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  It  is  rather  *  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,’  which  the  ad¬ 
versary  could  bring  to  bear,  if 
the  speaker  wandered  from  the 
indictment.  (So  also  Ast  and 
H.  Schmidt.)  ‘  But  the  other 
sort  are  always  pressed  for 
time :  for  the  ebbing  water 
hurries  on  the  speaker :  and 
he  has  no  liberty  to  follow 
whither  fancy  leads  him,  but 
the  adversary  is  at  hand  to 
wield  over  him  the  resistless 
logic  of  coercion,  holding  a 
written  outline  of  the  points 
to  which  he  must  confine  him¬ 
self,  which  forms  a  running 
commentary  to  his  oration.’ 

2.  o)i/  έκτος  ου  ρητέον]  υπογραφήν 

retains  its  verbal  force  nearly 
as  if  it  Were  υπογεγραμμένα ,  but 
is  not  the  antecedent  to  S>v. 
See  147  E,  note  on  δτω. 

ην  άντωμοσίαν  καλοΰσιν)  ‘  What 
they  call  their  affidavits.’  The 
affected  unfamiliarity  with  legal 
terms  is  in  good  keeping.  Com¬ 
pare  Rep.  3.  400  B:  Καί,  &>$■  έγω- 
μαι ,  Ιαμβον  καί  τιν  άλλον  τροχαίο ν 
ώνάμαζε. 

3·  προς  δεσπότην]  Not  simply 
the  δικαστής,  but  rather  δήμος  or 
νόμο?,  whom  he  represents.  Com¬ 
pare  the  passages  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  which  Αημος  is  spoken  of  as 
the  master  of  the  ship  (488),  as 
the  great  Sophist  (492),  and  as  a 
mighty  be.rst(493);  andcp.  Eu- 


thyphr.  2  C:  "Έρχεται  κατηγορή- 
σων  μου,  ώσπερ  προς  μητέρα,  προς 
την  πάλιν.  Also  Herodotus,  7· 
104  (of  the  Spartans) :  *E πεστι 
γάρ  σφι  δεσπότης,  νόμος,  τον  υπο- 
δειμαίνουσι  πολλώ  έτι  μάλλον,  η  οί 
σοί  σε.  Pindar,  3·  3^  ·  ^ίόμος 
πάντων  βασιλεύς. 

4·  τινα  δίκην]  So  the  Bod¬ 
leian  MS.  *  Some  cause  or 
other.’  This  reading  suits  the 
distant,  unfamiliar  tone,  in 
which  judicial  proceedings  are 
here  described.  The  other 
reading,  ev  χειρ!  τη»/  δίκην 
εχοντα  (Τ,  etc.),  gives  a  different 
force  to  εν  χειρί  .  .  εχοντα, — not 
merely  ‘  engaged  with  ’  but 
‘having  in  his  power.’ 

και  oi  αγώνες]  ‘And  the  trial 
is  never  for  an  indifferent  stake, 
but  always  immediately  con¬ 
cerns  the  speaker.’  αυτού  is 
surely  masculine  not  neuter  (as 
Stallb.  and  Wohlrab). 

6.  περί  ψυχής  ό  δρόμο?) 

II.  22.  ιόι  (of  Achilles  and 
Hector)  :  ’Επεί  ουχ  ίερηΐον,  ουδέ 
βοείην  άρνυσθην,  ά  τε  ποσσίν  άέθλια 
γίγνεται  άνδρων'  άλλα  περί  ψυχής 
θέον  "Εκτοροϊ  ίττποδάμοιο.  In  He- 
rodotus,  7·  57  :  Περί  εαυτού 
τρέχων  (said  of  Xerxes),  the 
metaphor  is  already  softened 
down.  Cp.  Aristoph.  Yesp.  375: 

Ποιήσω  δακείν  |  την  καρδίαν  καί  τον 
περί  ψυχής  δρόμον  |  δραμεϊν.  The 
expression  τήν  περί  αυτού  is 
suggested  by  τήν  άλλως. 
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Ρ· 1  /  3·  των  τούτων  έντονοι  και  δριμεις  γίγνονται,  όπιστάμβνοι 
τον  δεσπότην  λόγω  τε  θωπβύσαι  καί  εργω  χαρίσασθαι, 
σ μικροί  δε  και  ούκ  ορθοί  τάς  ψυχάς.  την  γάρ  αΰξην 
και  τό  ευθύ  τε  και  τό  όλεύθερον  ή  εκ  νέων  δουλεία 
αφηρηται,  αναγκαζουσα  πράττειν  σκολιά,  μεγάλους  5 
κινδύνους  καί  φόβους  ετι  άπαλαϊς  ψυχαΐς  επιβάλ- 
λουσα,  ους  ού  δυνάμενοι  μετά  τού  δικαίου  καί  αληθούς 
υποφερειν,  ευθύς  επί  το  ψεύδος  τε  καί  τό  άλληλους 
ανταδικείν  τρεπόμενοι  πολλά  κάμπτονται  καί  συγ- 
Β  κλωνται ,  ώσθ  υγιές  ουδεν  εχοντες  της  διανοίας  εις  ίο 
άνδρας  εκ  μειράκιων  τελευτώσι,  δεινοί  τε  καί  σοφοί 
γεγονοτες ,  ως  οιονται.  Και  ούτοι  μεν  δη  τοιούτοι,  ώ 


I .  έντονοι  κα'ι  δριμεϊς^  ‘  Keen 

and  shrewd.’  As  H.  Schmidt 
observes,  the  former  epithet 
points  to  concentration  of  will, 
the  latter  to  mental  penetra¬ 
tion. 

3.  την  yap  ανζην  .  .  ελεύθερον] 
‘  Of  all  mental  growth,  and  all 
honest  and  liberal  culture ;  ’  1  of 
self-respect  and  the  spirit  of 
upright  independence.’  Both 
meanings  are  expressed  in  the 
Greek. 

7.  ovs  οΰ  δννάμενοι]  ‘So  that, 
not  being  able  to  undergo  these 
consistently  with  righteousness 
and  truth,  they  betake  them¬ 
selves  forthwith  to  falsehood, 
and  to  avenging  themselves  on 
one  anotherby  wrong, and  soare 
repeatedly  bent  and  stunted  ; 
whence  they  pass  from  youth 
to  manhood  with  no  soundness 
in  their  mind,  but  supposing 
themselves  to  have  become  ca¬ 
pable  and  accomplished  men.’ 
Cp.  Rep.  7.  519  A:  *H  οΰπω 

εννει ιόηκας  των  λεγομένων  πονηρών 
μεν  σοφών  δε,  ώί  δριμύ  μεν  βλέπει 
τό  ψνχάριον  και  οξέως  διορα  ταΰτα 
έφ’  α  τέτραπται,  ώς  ου  φαύλην 


εχον  την  όψιν,  κακία  δ’  ηναγκασμέ- 
νον  νπηρετεϊν·  ώστε  δσω  άν  όξύ- 
τερον  βλέπη,  τοσούτω  πλειω  κακό 
εργαζόμενόν.  ,  .  Τοίτο  μεντοι,  ην  δ’ 
εγώ,  τό  της  τοιαύτης  φνσεως,  εΐ  εκ 
τταιδός  ευθύς  κοπτόμενον  περιεκόπη 
τους  της  γενεσεως  συγγενείς  ώσπερ 
μολυβδιδας,  at  δη  έδωδαίς  τε  και 
των  τοιοντων  ήδοναΐς  τε  κα'ι  λιχνείαις 
προσφυείς  γιγνόμεναι,  περί  τα  κάτω 
στρέφουσι  την  της  ψυχής  όψιν, 
κ.τ.λ. 

9-  πολλά  κάμπτονται  κα'ι  συγ- 

κλάι/ταί]  ‘  Are  continually 
thwarted  and  cramped  in  their 
growth.’  Rep. 6. 495  D:  Ατελείς 
μεν  τας  φύσεις,  νπο  δε  των  τεχνών 
τε  και  β αναυσιών  ώσπερ  τα  σώματα 
λελώβηνται  οΰτω  και  τας  ψνχας 
ξυγκεκλασμένοι  τε  κα'ι  άποτεθρυμ- 
μενοι  διά  τας  βαναυσίας  τυγχάνου- 
σιν.  ΙΟ.  6llC:  Ύεθεάμεθα  μεντοι 
διακειμενον  αυτό,  ώσπερ  οί  τον  6α- 
λαττιον  Τλανκυν  όρώντες  οΰκ  άν  ετι 
ραδιως  αυτού  ιδοιεν  την  άρχαίαν 
φυσιν,  νπο  τον  τά  τε  παλαιό  του 
σώματος  μέρη  τα  μεν  εκκεκλάσθαι, 
τα  δε  συντετρίφθαι  κα'ι  πάντως  λε- 
λωβησθαι  υπό  τών  κυμάτων,  Goi'g, 

525  C-E 


Whose 
mind  be¬ 
comes  in¬ 
evitably 
dwarfed 
and  crook¬ 
ed  and 
servile. 
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Turn  we 
now  from 
them ;  and 
let  us  still 
use  our 
liberty  to 
describe 
the  leaders 
of  our  own 
band. 


θεόδωρβ·  τους  δε  τοΰ  ήμβτάρου  χορού  ποτβρον  βονλει  ρ.  ι 
διελθόντες  η  εάσαντες  πάλιν  επί  τον  λογον  τρεπω- 
μεθα,  ΐνα  μη  καί,  δ  νυν  δη  ελεγομεν,  λίαν  πολύ  τη 
ελευθερία  και  μεταλήψει  των  λόγων  καταχρωμεθα  ; 

5  ΘΕΟ.  Μηδαμώς,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  άλλα  δίελθόντες. 
πάνυ  γάρ  ευ  τούτο  είρηκας,  οτι  ουχ  ημείς  οί  εν  τω  c 
τοιωδε  χορευοντες  των  λόγων  ύπηρεται,  αλλ  ol  λ ογοι 
Ί'οί  ημετεροι  ώσπερ  οίκεται,  και  έκαστος  αυτών  περι¬ 
μένει  άπ οτελεσθηναι  όταν  ημίν  δοκη ·  ούτε  γάρ  δίκα¬ 
ιο  στης  ούτε  θεατής,  ώσπερ  ποιηταίς,  επιτίμησών  τε  κα'ι 
άρζων  επιστατεί  παρ'  ημίν. 


1.  τους  fie  τοΰ  ήμετέρου  ^οροΰ] 
Phsedr.  24 Υ  A  :  Φθόνος  yap  εζω 
θείου  χοροΰ  ΐσταται.  Pollt.  29 1 
Β  :  ’Η μφεγνόησα  κατιδων  τον  περί 
τα  των  πόλεων  πράγματα  χορόν. 
The  metaphor  is  continued  in 
the  words  οί  εν  τω  τοιωδε  χορεύ- 
οντες,  .  .  ο ΰτε  θεατής  ώσπερ  ποιη- 
ταίς  .  .  περ\  των  κορυφαίων  .  .  . 

2.  SieXdoVrey]  The  expression 
is  a  little  confused  :  for  the 
words  πάλιν  επ'ι  τον  λόγον  τρεπώ- 
μεθα,  as  understood  with  διελ- 
θόντες,  are  unemphatic,  while  in 
the  second  part  of  the  clause 
they  are  emphatic.  Probably 
but  for  the  attraction  of  the 
other  participle,  SteX&jrres  would 
have  been  διίλθωμεν.  (Coisl. 
τραπωμεθα .) 

ε’άσαντες^  Since  here,  as  in 
the  ‘Sophist’  (253  D),  we  have 
stumbled  prematurely  on  the 
philosophic  life. 

3.  ο  νΰν  δη  .  . 

‘  Our  freedom,  which  consists, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  power 
of  ranging  from  one  topic  to 
another.’  The  words  δ  νυν  δη 
ελεγομεν  belong  to  ελευθερία  κα'ι 
μεταλήψει  and  not  to  λίαν  πολύ 
καταχρωμεθα.  But  in  deleting 


the  comma  H.  Schmidt  is  again 
led  by  too  strict  a  requirement 
of  minute  logical  coherence. 
Cp.  Tim.  26  E  :  Και  τίν  αν, 
ώ  Κ ριτία,  μάλλον  άντ'ι  τούτου  με- 
ταλάβοιμεν J  Polit. 257  C :  Διανα- 
παυσωμεν  αυτόν  μεταλαβόντες  αυ¬ 
τού  τον  συγγυμναστήν  τόνδε  Σω¬ 
κράτη  ;  .  .  Καθάπερ  είπες ,  μετα- 
λάμβανε. 

8.  +οί  ήμέτεροι ]  The  article 
is  rather  doubtful.  If  genuine, 
it  still  belongs  to  the  predicate, 
— ‘  our  servants,’  i.  e.  those 
which, as  philosophers,  we  have. 

περιμένει]  ‘  "Waits  our  plea¬ 
sure  for  its  completion.’ 

9.  The  word  δικαστής  re¬ 
calls  the  previous  description. 
With  ούτε  θεατής  ώσπερ  ποιηταίς 
a  new  illustration  is  brought 
in.  Cp.  supr.  147  B.  The 
θεατής  is  the  same  δεσπότης  (viz. 
Δήμος)  in  another  aspect.  The 
image  of  dramatic  poetry  was 
suggested  by  Socrates  using  the 
expression  τούς  του  ήμετέρου 
χορού. 

I  Ο.  επιτίμησών  .  .  .  €7τιστατίΐ] 

‘  Stands  over  us  to  criticise  and 
to  compel.’ 
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1 73·  ΣΩ.  Αεγωμεν  δη,  ώς  eoiKev,  eVei  σοί  ye  SoKei,  irepl 
των  κορυφαίων  τι  yap  αν  τις  τους·  ye  φαυλως  δια- 
τριβοντας  ev  φιλοσοφία  λ eyoi’,  Ο ύτοι  δέ  7 του  έκ  νέων 
d  7 τρωτόν  pev  eis  αγοραν  ουκ  ϊσασι  την  οδόν,  ουδό  όττου 
δικαστή ριον  η  βoυλeυτηpιov  η  τι  κοινόν  άλλο  της  πό-  5 
Aecos*  σvveδpιov·  νομούς  δό  κα'ι  ψηφίσματα  λeyόμeva 
η  yeypappeva  ουτο  όρώσιν  ovre  άκουουσι.  σττουδαϊ 
δό  eTaipeicov  eV’  άρχας  κα'ι  συνοδοί  καί  δ€ΐ7τνα  κα'ι  συν 
αυλητρισι  κώμοι,  oυδe  όναρ  irparreiv  ττροσισταται 
αύτοΐς.  eo  δό  η  κακώς  τι  yeyovev  ev  7τόλ ei,  η  τί  τω  ίο 


They  know 
nothing  of 
politics  or 
of  public 
life,  still 
less  of 
revels  and 
intrigues 
for  power. 


1.  its  ?oi Key]  The  sentence 
continues  as  if  λεγωμεν  had  been 

ΧεΚΤεΟν. 

2.  τους  φαυλως  διατρίβοντας 
ev  φιλοσοφία  λεγοι]  ev  φιλοσοφία 
is  emphatic,  i.  e.  ‘  who  are  fri¬ 
volous  in  such  a  pursuit.’  For 
an  account  of  these  gentry  see 
Rep.  6.  489  D-49 6,  where  they 
are  called  παμπόνηροι  .  .  ώσπερ 
οί  εκ  των  εΐργμών  εις  τα  ιερά 
άποδιδράσκοντες,  κ.τ.Χ. 

3·  Ουτοι  δε  που]  Compare  the 
less  ironical  description  in  the 
Republic,  6.  488  A  :  Νόησαν  yap 
τοιουτον'ι  yevopevov ,  κ.τ.Χ.  The 
contradiction  between  philoso¬ 
phy  and  common  life  is  here 
stated  in  its  most  paradoxical 
aspect.  No  existing  common¬ 
wealth  is  great  enough  to  in¬ 
terest  the  philosophic  mind. 
Cp.  Rep.  6.  496  B  :  *H  ev  σμικρα. 
πόΧει  όταν  μεγάλη  φνχη  φνη  κα'ι 
άτιμάσασα  τά  της  πόλεως  ΰπερίδη. 

y.  σπουδα'ι  δε,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘  But 

the  ambitious  striving  of  poli¬ 
tical  clubs  for  power,  and  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  banquets  and 
revellings  with  minstrelsy,  are 
actions  which  do  not  occur  to 
them  even  in  dreams.’  For 
πρυσίσταται  cp.  Hyperides  (?) 
Pro  Euxenippo  sub  init.  :  Εΐ  μη 


προσίστανται  νμϊν  ai  τοιαΰται 
είσαγγελίαι ,  κ.τ.Χ. 

For  a  similar  ‘nominativus 
pendens’  cp.  Rep.  7.  532  B:  'H 

δε'  γε  Χύσις  .  .  η  πραγματεία  των 
τεχνών  .  .  ταύτην  εχει  την  δύνααιν. 
The  irregularity  is  softened  in 
the  present  instance  by  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  forms  a  sort  of  collec¬ 
tive  nominative  to  προσίσταται. 
With  this  list  of  ‘  worldly 
goods  ’  compare  Rep.  6.  491  C  : 

ΤΙαντα  τά  λεγάμενα  αγαθά,  κάλλος 
κα'ι  πλούτος  κα'ι  ισχύς  σώματος  καί 
ξυγγενεια  ερρωμένη  εν  πόλει  και 
πάντα  τά  τούτων  οικεία. 

8.  εταιρειών ]  1  Clubs  ’  or 

‘  leagues.’  See  Rep.  2.  365  D  : 

’Επί  γάρ  το  λανθάνειν  Συνωμοσίας 
τε  κα'ι  εταιρείας  σννάξομεν  .  .  . 
Thucyd.  8.  54  :  Και  °  μεν  Πεί- 

σανδρος  τάς  τε  Συνωμοσίας,  αΐπερ 
(τύγχαναν  πρότερον  εν  τη  πόλει 
ουσαι  em  δίκαις  κα'ι  άρχαΐς,  άπάσας 
επελθών,  κ.τ.Χ 

ίο.  τι  γέγονεν^  So  the  Bodleian 
and  several  other  MSS.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  hand  of  T. 
But  Clement  in  quoting  the 
passage  reads  τις  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  manuscripts.  This, 
however,  may  easily  have  arisen 
out  of  what  follows.  Stallbaum 
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The  philo¬ 
sopher’s 
ignorance 
of  these 
things 
and  of  his 
neighbour’s 
pedigree,  is 
not  ironical 
but  real. 
His  body  is 
at  home  in 
the  city, 
but  his 
mind  is 


κακόν  όστιν  Ικ  προγόνων  γεγονός  η  προς  ανδρών  η  ρ·  ιΥ3· 
γυναικών,  μάλλον  αυτόν  λεληθεν  η  ol  της  θαλαττης 
λεγόμενοί  γόες.  καί  ταΰτα  παντ  ουδ’  ότι  ουκ  οίδεν ,  ε 
οίδεν  ουδέ  γάρ  αυτών  άπε'χεταί  του  ευδοκιμεί ν  γαριν, 

5  άλλα  τώ  οντι  τό  σώμα  μόνον  εν  τη  πόλει  κεΐται  αυ¬ 
τοί  καί  επιδημεΐ,  η  δε  διάνοια,  ταυτα  πάντα  ηγησα- 
μενη  σμικρά  καί  ουδόν,  άτιμάσασα  πανταχη  φερεται 
κατά  Πίνδαρον,  τά  τε  γάς  υπενερθε  καί  τά  επίπεδα 


says,  ‘  Si  quis  alius,  certe  phi- 
losophus  scit,  quid  recte,  quid 
secus  in  republica  fiat.’  But  if 
he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  pass¬ 
ing,  how  can  he  judge  of  it  1 
See  above,  ρόμον:  δε  και  ψηφίσ¬ 
ματα,  κ.τ.Χ.,  and  infr.  174  C  : 
Ονκ  είδώ:  κακόν  ουδεν  ούδενό: 
εκ  τοΰ  μη  μεμεΧετηκεναι.  And 
cp.  Rep.  6.  496·  This  reading 
is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  paradox  which  is  unmis¬ 
takably  present  throughout. 
No  part  of  the  description  ex¬ 
cept  the  absence  of  rhetoric 
would  apply  to  the  real  So¬ 
crates.  Even  in  this  dialogue 
we  have  seen  that  he  knows 
some  of  the  antecedents  of 
Thesetetus  and  is  interested  in 
knowing  more. 

2.  ol  τη:  θαΧάττη :  λεγόμενοι 

χό«]  Aristid.  Or.  3.  T.  1.  p. 
30.  ed.  Dind.  :  To  Χεγειν  πεμ'ι 
τούτων  καί  εγχειρεϊν  ώσπερ  αν  ε’ί 
τι:  εζαριθμείσθαι  βούΧο ιτο  τόνε 
χόα s  τη:  ΘαΧάττη:.  (Stallb.) 

4.  ούδε  γάρ  αυτών  άπεχεται  τοΰ 
είδοκιμείν  χάριν\  Cp.  Ar.  Eth.  Ν. 
4·_  3·  §§  27>  28  (of  the  high- 

minded  man) — προ:  τά  έντιμα  μη 
ίεναι  .  .  εϊρωνα  προ:  τού:  ποΧΧού:. 

7·  άτιμάσασα ]  Cp.  Rep.  6. 
496  Β,  quoted  above. 

8.  κατά  Πίνδαρον^  The  frag¬ 
ment  is  thus  quoted  by  Clem. 
Alex.  Str.  20.  7°7·  Πεταται  κατά 


Πίνδαρον  τά:  τε  γά:  νπενερθεν  ου¬ 
ρανού  τε  υπέρ  αστρονόμων,  και  πά¬ 
σαν  πάντη  φνσιν  ερευνάμενο:  (ν.  1. 
ερεννώμ eros).  He  seems  to  have 
had  the  poet’s  words,  as  well  as 
this  passage,  in  his  mind.  Plato 
therefore  seems  to  have  changed 
πεταται  into  the  more  prosaic 
φερεται  (πετεται  occurs  as  a  mar¬ 
ginal  reading),  and  to  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  words  καί  τά  επί¬ 
πεδα  γεωμετροΰσα  (perhaps  also 
άστρονομονσα),  in  compliment  to 
Theodoras,  adding  των  όντων  έκα¬ 
στου,  κ.τ.λ.  Plato  almost  always 
thus  inweaves  quotation  with  hi  s 
own  language,  and  accommo¬ 
dates  the  poet’s  measures  to  the 
rhythm  of  prose;  e.  g.  Rep.  2. 
365  B  :  Πότε pov  δίκα  τεΐχο:  ύψιον 
ή  σκοΧίαι:  άπάται:  άναβα:  καί  εμαυ- 
τόν  οντω  περίφραζα:  διαβιώ  ;  Ib. 
364  D  :  Τη:  δ’  άρετη:  Ιδρώτα  θεο'ι 
προπάροιθε ν  εθηκαν  καί  τινα  οδόν 
μακράν  τε  και  άνάντη.  Pl'Otag.  34° 
D  :  "Οταν  δε  τι:  αυτή:  ει:  άκρόν 
ικηται,  ρηϊδίην  δ’  ηπειτα  πεΧειν, 
χαΧεπην  περ  εονσαν,  εκτησθαι. 

τά  τε  γα?]  Bodl.  rare  (but 
with  an  erasure  over  S).  Is 
it  possible  that  Plato  wrote  τά? 
τε,  as  in  the  quotation  of  Cle¬ 
ment  1  This  seems  probable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  τά 
επίπεδα,  κ.τ.λ.  is  an  afterthought, 
to  which  the  transition  as  the 
words  stand  in  the  text  is 
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ρ·  ΐ73·  γεωμετρουσα,  ονρανου  τε  υπέρ  αστρονομουσα ,  καί 
ρ.  ΐ74·  πασαν  πάντη  φυσιν  ερε υνωμενη  των  οντων  έκαστου 
όλ ου,  els  των  εγγύς·  ουδέ ν  αυτήν  συγκαθιείσα . 

ΘΕΟ.  Πώ?  τούτο  λε'γεις,  ώ  Σώκρατες ; 

ΣΩ.  "Ωσπερ  καί  θαλην  άστρονομουντα,  ώ  θεό- 5 
δωρε,  καί  ανω  βλεποντα,  πεσόντα  εις  φρέαρ,  θραττά 
τις  εμμελής  καί  χαρίεσσα  θεραπαινίς  άποσκώφαι  λέ¬ 
γεται,  ώς  τα  μεν  εν  ουρανω  προθυμοϊτο  είδεναι,  τα 
δ ’  έμπροσθεν  αυτόν  καί  παρά  πόδας  λανθάνοι  αυτόν, 
ταυτόν  δε  αρκεί  σκώμμα  επί  πάντας  όσοι  εν  φίλο-  κ 


somewhat  abrupt  ;  and  also  that 
the  term  γεωμετροΰσα  is  more 
naturally  applicable  to  the  sur¬ 
face  than  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Earth. 

2.  τών  οντων  έκαστου  δλον] 
'Ο  yap  συνοπτικός  διαλεκτικός,  ό 

Se  μη,  οϋ.  (Rep.  7·  537  C.) 
See  the  humorous  illustration 
of  this  in  the  Republic,  5.  474 
C  :  " Οτι  ον  αν  φώμεν  φιλειν  τι, 
δεΐ  φανήναι  αυτόν,  εάν  όρθώς  λεγή- 
ται,  ου  το  μέν  φιλοΰντα  εκείνου,  τό 
δέ  μη,  άλλα  παν  στέργοντα,  κ.τ.λ. 
And  ib.  6.  486  A  :  'Έναντιώτατον 
σμικρολογία  ψυχή  μελλουση  του 
ολου  και  παντός  del  έπορέξεσθαι 
θείου  τε  κα'ι  ανθρωπίνου.  .  .  ή  οϋν 
υπάρχει  διάνο  ία  μεγάλοπ ρίπε  κι  και 
θεωρία  παντός  μεν  χρόνον,  πάσης 
δέ  ουσίας,  ο  ιόν  τε  ο’ίει  τούτοι  μέγα 
τι  δοκείν  είναι  τον  ανθρώπινον  βίον ; 

Ibid.  500  Β. 

3·  ολου]  ‘  In  its  universal 
aspect.’ 

εις  τών  eyyf  ν  j  ‘  Not  lower¬ 
ing  herself  to  contemplate  any 
of  the  things  surrounding  her.’ 

4.  Theodoras  does  not  at 
once  understand  the  contrast 
between  ‘  things  universal  and 
things  near.’ 

6.  θραττά  rti]  ‘  θρατταν  a  pa- 
tria  ancillam  hanc  dicit.  εμμελής 


autem  h.  1.  ad  leporem  et  ve- 
nustatem  in  jocando  trahendam 
docuit  Ruhnken.  ad  Longin. 
p.  261.  Fabellam  hinc  forte 
duxit  Laert.  1.  34.’  Heind. 

Does  not  εμμελής  rather  refer 
to  the  slave’s  neatness  in  her 
own  department  ?  Cp.  τορώς  κα'ι 
όξέως  1 75  E.  ‘A  trim  and 
dainty  Thracian  handmaid.’ 
The  opposite  is  implied  in 

άσχημοσΰνη  .  .  αβελτερίας,  infr.  C. 
The  same  jest  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
The  Millere’s  Tale,  3458-60  : 

‘  He  walked  in  the  feldes  for 
to  prie 

Upon  the  starres,  what  ther 
should  befalle, 

Til  he  was  in  a  marlepit 
yfalle.’ 

ΙΟ.  ταυτόν  δέ  αρκεί  σκώμμα ] 
‘  The  same  piece  of  raillery  does 
not  fail  to  apply,’ — ‘will  serve.’ 
For  the  metaphorical  use  of 
άρκείν  επί  cp.  Soph.  Ant.  6 1 1 : 
Τό  τ  έπειτα  κα'ι  τό  μέλλον  κα'ι  τό 
πρ'ιν  έπαρκεσει  νόμος  δδε. 

For  the  application  of  the 
σκώμμα  in  the  mouth  of  an 
enemy  see  the  speech  of  Cal- 
licles  in  the  Gorgias,  484  sqq., 
which  presents  many  points  of 
similarity  to  the  present  pas¬ 
sage. 


traversing 
the  earth 
and  hea¬ 
ven,  com¬ 
passing  the 
whole  of 
everything. 
He  is 
laughed  at 
by  ordinary 
people,  as 
Thales  was 
by  the 
Thracian 
maid-ser¬ 
vant.  For 
knowing 
nothing  of 
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his  neigh¬ 
bour,  while 
he  searches 
into  the 
nature  of 
man,  he 
appears 
helpless  in 
public  and 
private  life, 
having  no 
topics  for 
scandal, 
and  despis¬ 
ing  the 
common 
subjects  of 
praise  and 
boasting : 
thinking  of 
a  king 
merely  as 
the  shep¬ 
herd  of  a 
trouble¬ 
some  flock, 
who  for 
want  of  lei¬ 
sure  must 
be  a  clown  : 
looking 
upon  broad 
acres  as  a 
narrow 
strip  of 
earth :  and 
on  high  pe¬ 
digree  as 
but  a  single 
reach  in 
the  descent 
of  an  end¬ 
less  river. 


σοφία  διάγουσι.  τω  yap  οντι  τον  τοιούτον  ο  μεν  ρ.  1 74· 
πλησίον  καί  ό  γείτων  λεληθεν,  ον  μονον  ο  τι  πράττει, 
άλλ’  ολίγου  και  εΐ  άνθρωπός  εστιν  η  τι  άλλο  θρέμμα · 
τί  δε  ποτ  εστιν  άνθρωπος  καί  τί  τη  τοιαυτη  φνσει 
5  προσηκει  διάφορον  των  άλλων  ποιεΐν  η  πασχειν, 
ζητεΐ  τε  καί  πραγματ  εχει  διερευνωμενος.  μανθάνεις 
γάρ  που,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  η  ού  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  vEya>ye·  καί  άληθη  λεγεις · 

ΣΩ.  Ύοιγάρτοι,  ώ  φίλε,  ιδία  τε  συγγιγνομενος  ό 
ίο  τοιοΰτος  εκάστω  και  δημοσία,  οπερ  αργό  μένος  ελεγον,  ο 
όταν  εν  δικαστηρίω  η  που  άλλοθι  άναγκασθη  περί 
των  παρά  πόδας  καί  των  εν  όφθαλμοίς  διαλεγεσθαι, 
γέλωτα  παρεχει  ού  μόνον  θράτταις  άλλα  καί  τω 
άλλω  οχλω,  εις  φρεατά  τε  καί  πάσαν  απορίαν  εμπί- 
ΐ5  πτων  υπό  απειρίας,  καί  η  άσχημοσύνη  δεινή,  δόζαν 
αβελτερίας  παρεχόμενη .  εν  τε  γάρ  ταΐς  λοιδορίαις 
ίδιον  εχει  ούδεν  ούδενα  λοιδορείν,  άτ  ούκ  ειδως  κακόν 
ούδεν  ούδενός  εκ  τού  μη  μεμελετηκεναι·  άπορων  ούν 
γελοίος  φαίνεται ·  εν  τε  τοΐς  επαίνοις  καί  ταις  των  ώ 
2ο  άλλων  μεγαλ αυχίαις,  ού  προσποιητως,  άλλα  τω  οντι 
γελων  ενδηλος  γιγνόμενος  ληρωδης  δοκεΐ  είναι,  τύ¬ 
ραννόν  τε  γάρ  η  βασιλέα  εγκωμιαζόμενον  ενα  των 


4·  τη  τοιαυτη]  Sc.  ανθρώπινη. 

ΙΟ.  οπερ  άρχόμε  vos  eXeyov] 
These  words  refer  only  to  δη¬ 
μοσία,  and  recall  172  C. 

14.  είςφρεατα ]  ‘Into  pitfalls 
and  all  manner  of  perplexity.’ 
Cp.  SUpr.  165  B  :  To  λεγόμενον 
εν  φρεατι  συνεχόμενοί.  Blit  the 
words  immediately  refer  to 

SUpr.  A  :  Ώεσόντα  ες  φρε'αρ. 

Ιζ.  ή  άσχημοσόνη\  ‘  And  the 
awkwardness  of  the  position  is 
terrible,  making  him  seem  no 
better  than  a  fool.’ 

17.  ίδιον]  I.  e.  he  cannot  use 


personality  in  invective. 

20.  οΰ  προσποιητως,  άλλα  τω 
οντι]  Cp.  173  Ε  :  Οΰ  yap  αύ- 
των  άπεχεται  τοΰ  ευδοκιμείν  χάριν, 
κ.τ.λ. 

21.  τύραννον.  .  εγκωμιαζόμενον ] 
Governed  (1)  by  άκονων,  im¬ 
plied  in  άκοΰειν  below  :  or  (2) 
more  truly,  an  accusativus  pen¬ 
dens.  τε  is  answered  by  δ*'  in 
γης  δε,  κ.τ.λ.  infr. 

2  2.  ενα  των  vo/Acov]  Comp, 
the  Politicus,  266  D,  where 
this  is  regarded  as  the  most 
universal  conception  of  the 
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1»·  1 74-  νομεών,  olov  συβωτην,  η  ποιμένα,  η  τινα  βουκόλον 
ηγείται  άκουειν  ενδαιμονιζόμενον  πολύ  βδάλλοντα- 
δνσκολωτερον  δε  εκείνων  ζωον  καί  επιβουλότερον 
7 Γοιμαίνειν  τε  καί  βδάλλειν  νομίζει  αυτους·  αγροίκου 
δε  καί  αι ταίδευτον  υπό  ασχολίας  ονδεν  ήττον  των  5 
ε  νομεών  τον  τοιοντον  άναγκαΐον  γίγνεσθαι,  σηκόν  εν 
ορει  τό  τείχος  ττεριβεβλη μόνον,  γης  δε  όταν  μύρια 
πλέθρα  η  ότι  πλείω  άκουση  ως  τις  αρα  κεκτημενος 
θαυμαστό  πλτ/θει  κεκτηται ,  πάνσμικρα  δοκεΐ  άκουειν 
εις  απασαν  ειωθως  την  γην  βλεπειν.  τα  δε  δη  γένη  ίο 
υμνοΰντων ,  ως  γενναίος  τις  επτά  παππούς  πλουσίους 


kingly  office ;  contemplating 
νομευτική  as  a  whole,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  thinks  of  βασιλική  only 
as  a  part  of  it :  "Οτι  τη  τοιάδε 
μεθόδ'ω  των  λόγων  ούτε  σεμνότερου 
μάλλον  έμέλησεν  ή  μη,  τόν  τε  σ μι¬ 
κρότερου  ουδέν  ήτίμακε  προ  τοΰ 
μείζονος,  άε'ι  δε  καθ’  αυτήν  περαίνει 
τάληθέστατο ν.  Soph.  22 γ  A  : 
Τή  των  λόγων  μεθόδω  σπογγιστικής 
η  φαρμακοποσίας  υύδέν  ήττον  ουδέ 
τι  μάλλον  τυγχάνει  μέλον,  εί  τό  μεν 
σμικρά  τό  δε  μεγάλα  ωφελεί  ημάς 
καθαίρον.  τον  γάρ  κτήσασθαι  ένεκα 
νουν  πασών  τεχνών  τό  ξυγγενές 
καί  τό  μή  ξυγγενες  κατανοε ίν  πει- 
ρωμενη  τιμά  προς  τούτο  εξ  ίσον 
πάσας,  καί  θάτερα  των  ετέρων  κατά 
την  ομοιότητα  ονδεν  ηγείται  γελοι¬ 
ότερα,  σεμνότερου  δέ  τι  τόν  διά 
στρατηγικής  ή  φθειριστικής  δη- 
λονντα  θηρευτικήν  ονδεν  νε νόμικεν, 
άλλ’  ώ ς  τό  πολύ  χαννότερον. — 
The  latter  passage  has  also 
a  slight  tinge  of  the  irony  of 
the  text.  The  figure  may  have 
originated  in  some  saying  of 
Socrates.  Compare  Xen.  Mem. 
I.  2.  §  32  :  "Οτι  θαυμαστόν  οί 
δοκοίη  είναι,  εΐ  τις  γενόμενος  βοών 
αγέλης  νομεύς  καί  τα  ς  βοΰς  ελόιτ- 
τονς  τε  καί  χείρους  ποιων  μή  όμυλο- 


γοί η  κακός  βουκόλος  είναι.  Ib. 
§37-  Ο  δέ  Κριτίας ·  ’Αλλα  τώνδέ 
τοί  σε  άπέχεσθαι  δεήσει,  των  σκν- 
τέων  καί  των  τεκτόνων  καί  των 
χαλκέων.  .  .  Ναι  μά  ΔΓ,  έφη  ό 
Χαρικλής,  καί  των  βουκόλων  γε ■  εί 
δέ  μή,  φυλάττου,  όπως  μή  καί  σύ 
ε’λάττονς  τάς  βοΰς  ποίησης. 

2.  πολύ  βδάλλοντα]  ‘As  be¬ 
ing  rich  in  milk,’  i.e.  ‘  squeezing 
out  much  wealth.’  Compare 
the  speeches  of  Thrasymachus 
in  Rep.  1. 

3.  εκείνων]  Masculine. 

4.  ποιμαίνειν  τε.  καί  βδάλλειν] 

‘  Only  he  thinks  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  whom  they  tend,  and  out  of 
whom  they  squeeze  their  wealth, 
is  of  a  less  tractable  and  more 
insidious  nature.’  There  is  here 
an  anticipation  of  the  bitter 
satire  or  actual  human  nature 
which  appears  in  the  Politicus. 

αγροικον  δέ .  .ασχολίας·]  1  Rough 
and  uncivilized  from  stress  of 
work.’ 

6.  σηκόν  iv  op€L ,  κ.τ.Χ.  ]  And 
so  cut  off  from  the  great  world, 
over  which  the  philosopher 
freely  ranges,  supr.  173  E. 

ΙΟ.  γένη  ΰμνοΰντων  .  .  J  ‘  And 
when  they  cant  of  pedigree  . 


m 
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άγων  άποφηνοα,  παντάπασιν  άμβλν  καί  όπί  σμίκρόν  ρ.  ΐ7Ρ 
δρωντων  ηγείται  τον  έπαινον ,  υπό  άποαδβυσίας  ού  ρ·  1 75- 
δυναμενων  εις·  το  παν  αεί  βλεπειν  ούδε  λογίζεσθαι 
ότι  πάππων  και  προγόνων  μυριάδες  εκάστω  γεγό- 
5  νασιν  αναρίθμητοι,  εν  αϊς  πλούσιοι  και  πτωγοί  καί 
βασιλείς  καί  δούλοι  βάρβαροί  τε  καί  "Έλληνες  πολ- 
λάκις  μυρίοι  γεγόνασιν  ότωουν,  άλλ’  επί  πε'ντε  καί 
είκοσι  καταλόγω  προγόνων  σεμνννομενων  καί  άναφε- 
ροντων  εις  'ΙΙρακλεα  τον  ’ Αμφιτρυωνος  άτοπα  αυτω 


I.  παντάπασιν  αμβλύ.  .  όρώ ν- 
των ]  ‘  Betraying  a  dull  and  con¬ 
tracted  vision.’  In  what  fol¬ 
lows,  theapodosis^ytirat  is  twice 
resumed  (καταφαίνεται,  γέλα)  with 


variations  of  the  protasis. 

.  rf  t  \  r  η 

4·  otl  παππων  και  προγονών \ 

Compare  the  comic  fragment 
ascribed  to  Menander :  Men. 
Fragm.  Inc.  4  (Meineke)  : — 


’A πολεί  με  το  γένος"  μη  λέγ',  εί  φιλείς  εμέ, 

Μήτερ,  έφ'  εκάστω  το  γένος"  οίς  άν  τη  φύσει 
’ Αγαθόν  νπάρχη  μηθέν  οίκείον  προσόν, 

Ε κείσε  καταφενγουσιν  εις  τά  μνήματα, 

Καί  το  γένος,  άριθμονσίν  τε  τους  παππούς  δσοι. 

Ουδ  ένα  δ’  εχρις  ίδείν  άν,  ονδ'  είπεϊν,  οτω 

Ουκ  εϊσ'ι  πάπποι"  πως  γάρ  εγένοντ  άν  ποτέ  j  κ.  τ.  λ. 


μυριάδες  .  .  αναρίθμητοι ]  This 
expression  recurs  frequently  in 
later  Greek  authors. 

6.  βάρβαροί  τε  κα'ι  "Ελλ?;!/??] 

These  words  belong  to  all  the 
preceding  nouns. 

7.  ε’πί  πέντε  .  .  προγόνων]  The 
order  is  επι  καταλόγω  πέντε  κα'ι 
είκοσι  προγόνων. 

8.  άναφερόντων ]  Sc.  το  γένος, 
or  τήν  ευγένειαν.  The  genitives 
depend  upon  σμικρολογίας,  or 
rather,  more  vaguely,  upon  the 
sense  of  the  words  άτοπα  αντώ 
καταφαίνεται  της  σμικρολογίας,  as 
δυναμένων  upon  γελά  below,  κατα- 
in  καταφαίνεται  being  perhaps 
used  in  its  condemnatory  sense, 
as  m  καταγιγνώσκειν. 

9·  άτοπα,  .τής σμικρολογίας]  The 
genitive  is  not  quite  analogous 
to  άμήχανον  ευδαιμονίας,  Αροί.  4 1 
C,  which  is  rather  quantitative : 


nor  is  it  exactly  equivalent  to 
άτοπος  ή  σμικρολογία  (like  άσημα 
.  .  βοής,  .  .  φώτων  αθλίων  ίκτήρια, 

in  Sophocles),  though,  as  in 
these  last  cases,  the  adjective 
is  isolated  for  the  sake  of  em¬ 
phasis;  but  the  genitive  has 
the  additional  meaning·,  ‘ in 
respect  of,’  as  after  interjec¬ 
tions  and  epithets.  Cf.  Pro¬ 
tagoras  3  I  7  B  :  Πολλή  μωρία  κα'ι 
τού  επιχειρήματος.  Rep.  1 . 3  2  8  Ε : 
Χαλεπόν  τού  βίου  (for  its  way 
of  life  1)  7.  531  D:  πόπολο 

έργον  λέγεις,  τού  προοιμίου,  ήν  δ ' 
εγώ  ;  Phsed.  99  Β  :  Πολλή  άν  και 
μακρά  ραθυμία  άν  ε’ίη  τού  λόγον. 

The  whole  sense  lies  some¬ 
where  between  σεμνυνόμενοι  και 
αναφέροντες  ..  άτοποι  φαίνονται  τής 
σμικρολογίας  and  σεμνυνομένων  κα'ι 
αναφεροντων  .  ,  άτοπος  φαίνεται  ή 
σμικρολογία. 


ΘΕΑΙΊΓΉΤΟΣ. 
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ρ.  1 75-  καταφαίνεται  της  σ μικρολογίας ,  ότι  δε  δ  car  Άμφι¬ 
α  τρυωνος  εις  το  δίνω  ττεντεκαιεικοστδς  τοιοντος  ήν,  οία 
σννεβαινεν  αντω  τύχη,  καί  δ  πεντηκοστός  απ'  αυτόν, 
γέλα  ον  δνναμενων  λογίζεσθαί  τε  και  χαυνότητα 
ανοητον  ψυχής  άπαλλάττειν.  εν  άπασι  δη  τοντοις  δ  5 
τοιοντος  ύπδ  των  πολλών  καταγελάται,  τα  μεν  νπερ- 
ηφάνως  εχων,  ως  δοκεΐ,  τα  δ'  εν  ποσίν  άγνοών  τε  και 
εν  εκάστοις  άπορων. 

ΘΕΟ.  ϊΐαντάπασι  τά  γιγνόμενα  λεγεις,  ώ  Σώ- 


κρατες.  ισ 

ΣΩ.  Όταν  δε  γε  τινα  αυτός,  ώ  φίλε,  ελκνση  άνω, 
c  και  εθεληση  τις  αντω  εκβηναι  εκ  τον  Ύί  εγω  σε 
αδικώ  η  σν  εμε ;  εϊς  σκεψιν  αυτής  δικαιοσύνης  τε  καί 
αδικίας,  τι  τε  εκάτερον  αύτοΐν  καί  τί  τών  πάντων  η 
άλληλων  διαφερετον  ;  η  εκ  τον  Εί  βασιλεύς  ευδαίμων  15 


But  when 
he  takes 
the  other 
up  into  his 
own  region, 
from  ques-  . 
tions  of  priA 
vate  wrong,/ v.  ·· 
to  inquire  ' 


2.  ota  σ~υνάβαινεν~\  The  Bodl. 
reads  οία  σννεβαινεν  αντω  τύχη. 
Perhaps  rightly.  The  meaning 
in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
‘  He  was, — what  Fortune  made 
him.’ 

3.  άπ  auroC]  Sc.  (i)  τοΰ  πεν- 
τεκαιεικοστοΰ  :  or  (2)  τον  ’ Αμφι - 
τρΰωνος.  But  the  latter  (2)  has 
less  point. 

i  ι."θταν  δε  ye,  κ.τ.λ.]  Compare 
Bep.  7.  515  E,  516:  Εί  δ’,  ην  δ’ 

εγώ,  εντεύθεν  ελκοι  τις  αυτόν  βία  δια 
τραχείας  της  άναβάσεως  κα'ι  άνάν- 
τους,  καί  μη  άνείη  πριν  εζελκύσειε 
προς  τό  τον  ήλιου  φως,  αρα  ούχ'ι 
όδννασθαί  re  άν  και  άγανακτείν 
ελκόμενον,  κα'ι  επειδ ή  προς  το  φως 
ε λθοι ,  avyής  άν  ’άγοντα  τα  όμματα 
μεστά  όράν  οΰδ’  άν  εν  δυνασθαι 
τών  νυν  \eyopevwv  αληθών. 

τινα  .  .  τ«]  The  indefinites 
are  used  with  an  indirect  refer¬ 
ence  to  τον  σμικρόν  εκείνον  κα'ι 
δριμνν  κα'ι  δικανικόν  below  (D). 

1 2.  και. .  αύτώ]  ‘  And  he  finds 


some  one  willing.’  Supr.  154 
E,  Bep.  1.  343  A,  etc. 

15.  Εΐ  βασιλεΰϊ  εΰδαι/χωιι]  See 
the  passage  of  the  Gorgias 
(471),  in  which  Polus  con¬ 
tends  that  Archelaus  is  happy. 
(Diog.  L.  mentions  a  diatribe 
of  Antisthenes,  called  'Αρχέλαος, 
ή  περί  βασιλεία?,  in  which  Gor- 
gias  was  assailed.) 

Buttmann  thus  defends  el, 
which  a  few  MSS.  omit : 
*  Quamvis  certum  exploratum- 
que  haberent  vulgares  illi  ora- 
tores,  regem  propter  divitias 
suas  unice  beatum  putandum 
esse,  tamen  rem  ita  in  encomiis 
tractabant,  ut,  quasi  dubia  ea 
videri  posset,  multis  earn  exem- 
plis  argumentisque  probarent. 
Quidni  igitur  v.  c.  encomii 
alicujus  in  Croesum  argumen- 
tum  his  verbis  indicari  potu- 
erit  ;  el  K ροίσος  ευδαίμων  )  If 
el  is  retained,  a  certain  point 
may  be  given  to  av  (with  Cou- 
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what  jus¬ 
tice  is,  from 
diatribes  on 
the  theme 
‘  Is  a  king 
happy  ?  ’  to 
contem¬ 
plate  the 
idea  of  the 
royal  office 
and  of  hu¬ 
man  happi¬ 
ness, 

Then  that 
dwarfed 
shrewd  le¬ 
gal  mind  is 


κβκτη μένος  τ'  αύ  πολύ  χρυσίον,  βασιλείας  7 repi  και  ρ.  1 7  5· 
ανθρώπινης  ολως  ευδαιμονίας  καί  αθλιότητας  Ιπί  σκβ- 
ψιν,  ποιώ  τε  τινε  Ιστόν  και  τίνα  τροπον  ανθρώπου 
φύσει  προσηκει  τό  μεν  κτησασθαι  αύτοΐν,  το  δε  άπο- 
5  φύγε ιν, — περί  τούτων  απάντων  όταν  αύ  δεη  λογον 
δίδόναι  τον  σμικρόν  εκείνον  την  ψυχήν  καί  δριμυν  d 
καί  δικανικόν,  πάλιν  αύ  τά  αντίστροφα  άποδίδωσιν 
'ιλιγγιών  τε  από  υψηλού  κρεμασθεις  και  βλεπων  με¬ 
τέωρος  άνωθεν  υπό  άηθείας,  άδημονών  τε  καί  άπορων 


sin,  "Wagner,  Η.  Schmidt)  by 
supposing  βασιλεύς  and  κεκτη- 
μένος  to  be  distinct  subjects : 

‘  Is  a  king,  or,  again,  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  gold,  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  happy  V  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether 
η  βασιλεύς  might  not  give  a 
better  meaning. 

In  any  way  of  taking  the 
words  as  they  stand,  τε  seems 
to  impede  the  sense,  and  ad  is 
superfluous.  If  Plato  is  really 
quoting  from  a  rhetorician, 
this  is  possibly  not  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection,  though  the  conjectures 
πάνυ  πολύ,  πάμπολν,  (Heusd. 
Hirschig.  Badh.)  would  seem 
probable.  (Schanz  reads  from 
Madvig’s  COnj.  βασιλεύς  ευδαίμων 
κεκτημενος  ταυ  χρυσίον.}  Pos¬ 
sibly,  however,  the  words  βασι¬ 
λεύς  . .  χρυσίον  are  adapted  from 
some  poet.  (Cp.  Theogn.  :  Εύ- 

δαΐμων  ε’ίην,  και  θεούς  φίλος  άθανά- 
τοισι,  Κύρν  ,  αρετής  δ’  άλλης  ουδέ  μιας 
εραμαι .)  Ill  which  case  yav  πολύ¬ 
χρυσον  is  perhaps  the  true 
reading.  For  κεκτημενος  in  such 
an  adaptation,  cp.  (besides  Pro- 
tag.  340  D  quoted  above),  the 
quotation  of  Tyrtseus  in  the 
Laws,  629  A:  Ούτ’  αν  μνη- 
σαίμην  ούτ  εν  λόγω  ανδρα  τιθεί- 
μην,  ούτ ’  εί  πλουσιώτατος  ανθρώ¬ 
πων  εΐη,  φησίν,  ούτ  εί  πολλά 


άγαθά  κεκτημεΥος,  είπών  σχεδόν 
άπαντα,  κ.τ.λ.  (Ε.  g.  the  lines 
might  run  Et  βασιλεύς  ε’ίην,  ’ίσχ- 
οιμι  δε  γάν  πολύχρυσον . ) 

There  is  a  close  parallel 
between  the  present  passage 
and  X74  B:  Ύοιγάρτοι,  κ.τ.λ. 
Cp.  τί  εγώ  σε  αδικώ  with  εν 
δικαστηρίω  .  .  .  άναγκασθη  λέγειν  : 
η  σύ  εμέ  with  εν  ταις  λοιδορίαις  : 
εί  (or  η )  βασιλεύς  .  .  with  τύ¬ 
ραννόν  τε  γάρ  .  .  . 

2.  επί  σκέφιν}  MSS.  επίσκεφιν. 
Bekker  corr. 

3.  ανθρώπου  φύσει ]  Cp.  SUpr. 
174  Τί)  τοιαύτη  φύσει. 

8.  ιλιγγιών  re]  ‘  He  gives  the 
philosopher  his  revenge  ;  (for) 
dizzied  by  the  strange  experi¬ 
ence  of  hanging  at  such  a 
height  and  looking  downwards 
from  mid-air,  and  being  dis¬ 
mayed  and  lost,  and  broken 
in  his  utterance,  he  is  laughed 
at,  not  by  Thracian  handmaids, 
nor  by  any  other  of  the  un¬ 
educated,  for  they  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  his  plight ;  but  by  all 
whose  nurture  has  been  the 
reverse  of  servile.’ 

The  sentence  probably  di¬ 
vides  after  άηθείας,  aild  άδημονών 
τε  .  .  .  answers  to  ιλιγγιών  τε. 
( ιλιγγιών  τε.  γάρ  add.  Ven.  3. 
This  is  quite  unnecessary.) 
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ρ.  1 75·  κ°ύι  βαρβαριζων,  γέλωτα  θράτταις  μεν  ού  παρέχει  ον  S’ 
άλλω  απαίδευτε?  ούδενί,  ού  γάρ  αισθάνονται ,  τοΐς  δ ’ 
έναντίως  η  ώς  ανδραπόδου  τραφεΐσιν  άπασιν.  Ο υτος 
δη  εκατερου  τροπος,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  ό  μεν  τω  οντι  εν 
ε  ελευθερία  τε  καί  σχολή  τεθραμμένου,  όν  δη  φιλόσο-  5 
φον  καλεΐς,  ω  άνεμέσητον  εύηθει  δοκεΐν  καί  ούδενί 
είναι,  όταν  εις  δουλικά  εμπέση  διακονηματα,  οιον 
στρωματόδεσμον  μη  επισταμένου  συσκευάσασθαι 
μηδε  οφον  ηδύναι  η  θώπας  λόγους ·  ό  S’  αύ  τα  μεν 


τοιαύτα  πάντα  δυναμένου 
κονεΐν,  άναβάλλεσθαι  δε 

ι.  βαρβαριζων]  Lit.  ‘Speak¬ 
ing  a  strange  dialect :  ’ — strange 
i.  e.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
higher  region.  Schanz  admits 
into  the  text  Pierson’s  con¬ 
jecture  βατταρίζων  (‘  stammer¬ 
ing  ’),  founded  on  a  passage  in 
Themistius  which  seems  an 
echo  of  this  ;  Themist.  22.  278 

b :  "Οψει  yap  ιλιγγιώσαν  ευθέως 
κα'ι  λογιζομένην  καί  βατταρίζονσαν. 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  βαρβαριζων. 

6.  ώ  άνεμέσητον]  ‘  AVho  may, 
without  our  surprise  or  cen¬ 
sure,  appear  simple  and  a  mere 
cipher,  when  some  menial  ser¬ 
vice  is  required  of  him,  if  he 
has  no  skill,  for  instance,  in 
tying  up  bedclothes  with  the 
proper  knot,  nor  in  flavouring 
a  sauce,  or  a  fawning  speech  : — 
the  other  character  is  that  of  the 
man  who  is  able  to  do  all  such 
service  with  smartness  and  de¬ 
spatch,  but  lias  not  the  skill  to 
throw  his  cloak  over  his  right 
shoulder  with  a  gentlemanly 
grace ;  no,  nor  to  celebrate 
aright  with  the  music  of  dis¬ 
course,  in  his  turn,  that  life 
which  is  lived  in  truth  by  the 


τορώς  τε  καί  όξέως  δια-  ίο 
ούκ  επισταμένου  επιδέξια 

immortals  and  by  heaven-fa¬ 
voured  men.’ 

Cobet  requires  ουδέν  for  ούδενί. 
But  the  dative,  whether  mascu¬ 
line  or  neuter,  is  analogous  to 
Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1019  :  ’Εξ  ίσου 
τω  μηδενί,  and  agrees  better 
with  ευήθει. 

8.  επισταμένου]  So  Bocll.  Vat. 
Ven.  Π.  έπ ιστάμενος  cett. 

10.  τορώί]  ‘Smartly.’  u re  δη 
οριμνς  ων, 

I  I .  άναβάλλεσθαι  .  .  επιδέξια ] 

Probably,  (1)  ‘to  wear  bis  gar- 
mentoverhis  right  shoulder  in  a 
gentlemanly  fashion.’  Aristoph. 
Av.  1567  :  Ουτος,  τί  δ  pas  J  έπ 
άριστέρ'  ούτως  άμπέχει  ’  |  οΰ  μετα- 
βαλ εις  θοιμάτιον  ώδ’  έπι  δεξιά ; 
Or,  possibly,  επιδέξια  may  mean 
‘  cleverly,’  ‘  deftly.’  Cp.  Hor. 
Ep.  1.1.96:  ‘  Sitogadissidetim- 
par,  Rides.  Quid,  mea  cum  pug- 
nat  sententia  secuml’  (2)  A  pos¬ 
sible  rendering  at  first  sight  is, 
‘to  strike  up  the  song  in  his 
turn.’  Cp.  ουδέ  y  αρμονίαν  λό¬ 
γων  λαβόντα,  and  cp.  Rep.  4·  4 20 
E  :  K ατακλίναντες  έπι  δεξιά  προς  το 
πυρ  διαπίνοντας.  Symp.  177  D  : 
Είπείν  έπαινον " Ερωτος  έπι  δεξιά. 

But  one  person  could  hardly  be 


puzzled  in 
its  turn, 
and  be¬ 
comes  a 
laughing¬ 
stock  not  to 
the  unedu¬ 
cated,  but 
to  the  wise 
and  free. 
The  philo¬ 
sopher  may 
be  well  con¬ 
tent  to  seem 
unskilled  in 
servile  arts, 
in  compari¬ 
son  with 
those  who 
are  dumb 
in  the  high¬ 
est  music  of 
the  soul. 
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ελευθερως  ουδέ  γ  αρμονίαν  λόγων  λαβοντος  όρθώς  ρ. 
ΰμνησαι  θεών  τε  καί  άνδρών  εύδαιμονων  βίον  αληθη . 

ΘΕΟ.  Et  πάντας,  ώ  Έώκρατες ,  πείθοις  α  λεγεις 
ώσπερ  εμε,  τελείων  αν  είρηνη  καί  κακα  ελαττω  κατ 
5  ανθρώπους  είη. 

ΣΩ.  ΆΛΑ’  ουτ  άπολεσθαι  τα  κακα  δυνατόν,  ώ 
Θεόδωρε·  ύπεναντίον  γάρ  τι  τω  άγαθω  άει  είναι 
ανάγκη·  ουτ  εν  θεοίς  αυτά  ίδρυσθαι,  την  δε  θνητην 
φυσιν  καΧ  τόνδε  τον  τόπον  περιπολεϊ  εξ  ανάγκης. 


said  to  sing  in\  δεξιά,  and  the 
antithesis  requires  the  other 
rendering.  The  slave  can  tuck 
in  and  pack  up  bedclothes,  the 
freeman  wears  his  garment  with 
a  grace.  Theslaves’ contribution 
to  the  banquet  is  literally  οψον 
ήδυναι,  figuratively  θώπας  Χόγους 
ήδυναι.  Supr.  173 A.  (Cp.Gorg. 
465  D  :  Την  ρητορικήν  . .  αντίστρο¬ 
φον  όψοποιίας  εν  ψυχή  ώς  εκείνο 
iv  σώματι.)  The  ‘  freeman’s  ’ 
part  is  literally  the  lyre  and 
song ;  in  a  higher  sense,  dis¬ 
course  of  philosophy  and 
virtue.  This  is  his  proper 
έρανος.  Cp.  Symp.  177  D,  where 
the  minstrel  is  dismissed,  and 
Eryximachus  proposes  that 
they  should  discourse  of  the 
praises  of  love :  Αοκεΐ  yap  μυι 
χρήναι  έκαστον  ημών  Χόγον  ε'ιπείν 
έπαινον  'Ερωτος  επί  δεξιά  ως  αν 
δννηται  κάΧΧιστον,  Prot.  347 
Ε.  There  is  a  further  ‘  har¬ 
mony’  between  the  discourse 
and  life  of  the  philosopher; 
Each.  188  D:  Καί  κομιδή  μοι 
δοκεί  μουσικός  ό  τοιοϋτος  είναι , 
αρμονίαν  καΧΧίστην  ήρμοσ  μόνος  ον 
Χνραν  ον 8ε  παιδιάς  όργανα,  αλλά 
τω  όντι  ζην  ήρμοσ  μόνος  αυτός  αυ¬ 
τόν  τον  βίον  ξυμφωνον  το ίς  Χόγοις 
προς  τά  έργα,  άτεχνώς  δωριστί 
αΧΧ’  ουκ  ίαστί ,  οϊομαι  δε  ουδό 
φρυγιστί  ουδό  Χυδιστί,  άλλ’  ήπερ 


μόνη  'Ε ΧΧηνικη  εστιν  αρμονία. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  the 
well-known  custom  of  taking 
the  lyre  in  turn.  θώπας  Χόγους 
is  perhaps  rightly  supposed  by 
Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  p.  146  to  be 
a  poetical  expression,  quoted 
perhaps  from  Euripides  or 
Epicharmus. 

2.  θεών  τε  καί  άνδρών  ευδαι- 
μόνων  βίον  άλι;^]  There  is  a 
rhythmical  cadence  in  the 
words,  cp.  Phsedr.  261  A  : 

ΐίάριτε  δη,  θρέμματα  γενναία, 
καΧΧίπαιδά  τε  Φαίδραν  πείθετε. 
Rep.  617  D:  'Ανάγκης  θυγατρός 
κόρης  Ααχεσεως  Χόγος,  κ.  τ.  X. 

Symp.  197  Ε,  the  end  of  Aga- 
thon’s  speech.  This  is  not 
improved  by  deleting  άΧηθη 
with  Cobet,  and  so  leaving  an 
iambic  ending - . 

7.  ύπεναντίον  γάρ]  Compare 
the  saying  of  Heraclitus,  Fr.  56: 
Παλίΐ'τοΐΌϊ  αρμονίη  κόσμου  δκωσπερ 
Χΰρας  καί  τόξου.  The  preposi¬ 
tion  conveys  the  idea  of  ‘  bear¬ 
ing  up  against.’ 

9.  τόνδε  τον  τόπον]  Viz.  τον 
σωματοειδη  τε  καί  ορατόν  τόπον, 
Rep.  7.  53 2  D·  The  imagery  of 
place  in  which  Plato’s  philoso¬ 
phy  is  enfolded  appears  most 
prominently  in  the  Phaedo,  the 
Phsedr  us,  and  Rep.  6  and  7. 

The  notion  that  evil  must 
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Γ·  IV6·  διο  καί  7Γ€ί ράσθαί  χρη  δνθόνδβ  εκβΐσβ  φβυγαν  ο  τι 
Β  ταχιστα.  φυγή  δβ  όμοίωσις  θβω  κατα  το  δυνατόν 
ομοίωσις  δε  δίκαιον  καί  όσιον  μετά  φρονησεως  γενε- 


exist  in  everything  but  the 
Divine  Nature  reappears  in  a 
curious  mythical  form  in  the 
Politicus,  270  ;  and  is  im¬ 
plied  Tim.  48  A:  ’E£  ανάγκης  καί 
νοΰ  συστάσεως.  86  Β  :  Τα  δε  περί 
ψυχήν  (sc.  νοσήματα )  διά  σώματος 
εξιν,  κ.τ.Χ.  Ib.  69  D  :  Ξυγκερα- 
σαμενοι  τ  αυτά  άναγκαίως  το  θνη¬ 
τόν  γένος  ζυνέθεσαν.  In  the 
Phsedo  evil  is  almost  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  bodily  principle. 
Our  ignorance  on  the  subject 
is,  however,  confessed  in  the 
Lysis,  220  E,  221  :  ΠόΓεροκ, 

ην  δ’  εγώ,  εάν  το  κακόν  άπόΧηται , 
ουδέ  πεινην  έτι  εσται  ουδέ  διφήν 
ουδέ  άλλο  ουδέν  των  τοιούτων  ',  .  . 
η  γελοίο ν  το  έ ρώτημα ,  δ  τί  ποτ 
εσται  τότε  η  μη  εσται  ]  τις  yap 
οΐδεν  ; 

2.  φνγη  δε  όμοίωσις  0εω] 
Phaedr.  252  Ε,  253:  'Ιχνεύοντες 
δε  παρ'  εαυτών  άνευρίσκειν  την  τοΰ 
αφετέρου  θεοΰ  φνσιν,  ευποροΰσι 
διά  το  σνντόνως  ήναγκάσθαι  προς 
τον  θεάν  βλέπε  ιν,  και  εφαπτόμενοι 
αυτοΰ  τη  μνήμη ,  ένθουσιώντες,  εζ 
εκείνου  Χαμβάνουσι  τά  έθη  και  τά 
επιτηδεύματα,  καθ'  οσον  δυνατόν 
θεοΰ  άνθρώπω  μετασχείν. 

Pep.  10.  6 13  Α:  Οΰ  γάρ  δή 
υπό  γε  θεών  ποτέ  άμεΧείται,  ος  αν 
προθυμείσθαι  έθε'Χη  δίκαιος  γίγνε¬ 
σθαι  καί  επιτηδείων  αρετήν  εις 
όσον  δυνατόν  άνθρώπω  όμοιοΰσθαι 
θεώ.  Ib.  6.  500  Β :  Ούδε  γάρ 
που,  ώ  ’ Αδείμαντε,  σχοΧή  τω  γε 
ως  άΧηθώς  προς  το Ις  ουσι  την 
διάνοιαν  έχοντι  κάτω  βΧέπειν  εις 
άνθρώπων  πραγματείας  καί  μαχό- 
μενον  αυτοίς  φθόνου  τε  και  δυσ¬ 
μένειας  εμπί πΧασθαι,  αλλ’  εις 
τεταγμενα  αττα  καί  κατά  ταυτά 
αεί  έχοντα  όρώντας  καί  θεωμένους 


οϋτ'  άδικοΰντα  οϋτ’  άδικοΰμενα 
νπ'  άΧΧήΧων,  κόσμια  δε  πάντα  καί 
κατά  λόγοι/  έχοντα,  ταΰτα  μιμεί- 
σθαί  τε  καί  δ  τι  μάΧιστα  άφομοι- 
οΰσθαι.  Phsed.  107  C:  Nor  δέ 
επειδή  άθάνατος  φαίνεται  ούσα, 
ούδεμία  αν  ε’ίη  αυτή  αΧΧη  άποφυγή 
κακών  ουδέ  σωτηρία  πΧήν  τοΰ  ώς 
βεΧτιστη  ν  τε  καί  φρονιμωτάτην 
γενεσθαι.  Tim.  90  Ή  :  Τω  δε  περί 
φιΧομάθειαν  καί  περί  τάς  αληθείς 
φρονήσεις  έσπουδακότι  καί  ταΰτα 
μάΧιστα  των  αυτοΰ  γεγυμνασμενω 
φρονείν  μεν  άθάνατα  καί  θεία, 
ανπερ  αΧηθείας  έφάπτηται,  πάσα 
άνάγκη  που,  καθ'  οσον  δ’  αυ  με¬ 
τασχείν  άνθρωπίνη  φύσις  άθανα- 
σίας  ενδέχεται,  τούτου  μηδέν  μέρος 
άποΧείπειν  .  .  διά  το  καταμανθάνειν 
τάς  τοΰ  παντός  αρμονίας  τε  καί 
περιφοράς,  τω  κατανοονμένω  το 
κατανοούν  έξομοιώσαι  κατά  τήν 
άρχαίαν  φύσιν. 

3·  όμοίωσις  δε]  ‘And  to  be 
made  like  to  Him  is  to  be¬ 
come  righteous  and  holy,  not 
without  wisdom.’ 

μετά  φρονήσεως ]  Is  virtue 
possible  apart  from  know¬ 
ledge  1  This  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Protagoras  and 
the  Meno.  The  answer  given 
is,  that  practically  it  would 
appear  so,  but  that  perfect  vir¬ 
tue  must  be  inseparable  from 
knowledge.  And  in  the  Meno 
the  paradox  is  solved  by  saying 
that  practical  virtue  is  a  Divine 
gift,  θεία  μοίρα  προσγιγ  νομένη 
άνευ  νοΰ,  but  that  if  ever  there 
should  be  a  virtuous  man  who 
could  teach  virtue,  he  would 
be  like  Teiresias  amongst  the 
shades  ;  ώσπερ  παρά  σκιάς  άληθές 
άν  πράγμα  ε’ίη  προς  άρετήν.  In 
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this :  for 
there  must 
be  some 
evil  to  re¬ 
sist  the 
good,  and 
this  cannot 
dwell  in 
heaven,  but 
must  wan¬ 
der  about 
this  lower 
world.  Our 
wisdom 
therefore  is 
to  escape 
heaven¬ 
wards,  by 
becoming 


σθαι.  άλλα  γάρ,  ώ  άριστά,  ού  πανν  ράδιον  πάσαι  ως  ρ. 
άρα  ον γ  ών  ϊίνεκα  οί  πολλοί  φασι  δβΐν  πονηριάν  μεν 
φβυγβιν,  αρετήν  δε  δίωκαν,  τούτων  γάριν  το  μεν  επι- 
τηδευτεον,  το  δ’  ου,  ϊνα  δη  μη  κακός  καί  ινα  αγαθός 
5  δοκη  είναι,  ταντα  γάρ  εστιν  δ  λεγόμενός  γραών 
νθλος,  ως  ίμοί  φαίνεται,  το  δε  άληθες  ώδε  λέγω  μεν. 
θεός  ούδαμη  ούδαμώς  άδικος ,  άλλ’  ως  οίον  τε  δίκαιο -  c 
τατος,  καί  ουκ  εστιν  αύτω  δμοιδτερον  ούδεν  η  δς  άν 
ημών  αν  γενηται  ο  τι  δικαιότατος,  περί  τούτον  καί  η 


the  more  dialectical  dialogues 
one  side  of  the  contradiction 
disappears,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  philosophy  is  essential  to 
real  virtue.  Phsed.  69  A  B  : 

Ω  μακάριε  Σιμμία,  μη  yap  ονχ 
αυτή  ή  ή  ορθή  προς  αρετήν  αλ¬ 
λαγή,  ή  δόνας  προς  ήδονάς  κα'ι 
Χΰπας  προς  Χυπας  και  φόβον 
προς  φόβον  καταΧΧάττεσθαι  .  .  . 
άΧΧ'  τ)  εκείνο  το  νόμισμα  ορθόν, 
.  .  .  φρόνησις,  .  .  .  κα'ι  ξυλληβ- 
δήν  άΧηθής  αρετή  ή  μετά  φρονή- 
σεως,  .  .  .  χωριζόμενα  δε  φρονήσεως 
κα'ι  αΧΧαττόμενα  άντ'ι  άΧΧήΧων,  μη 
σκιαγραφία  τις  ή  ή  τοιαντη  αρετή, 
κ.  τ.  λ.  In  the  Republic  it  is 
again  acknowledged  that  it  is 
possible  to  partake  of  virtue 
without  philosophy,  but  in  an 
imperfect  way  ;  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  the  soul  which  laments 
its  choice  of  another  life;  10. 
6 1 9  C  :  Είναι  δε  αυτόν  των  εκ 
τοΰ  ουρανού  ήκόντων,  εν  τεταγμενη 
ποΧιτεία  εν  τω  προτερω  βίω  βε- 
βιωκότα,  εθει  ανευ  φιΧοσοφίας 
αρετής  μετειΧηφότα.  And  the 
education  of  the  φυΧακες  gene¬ 
rally  (not  of  the  rulers)  is 
independent  of  reason,  though 
in  harmony  with  it.  Rep. 
3.  401,  402.  (In  the  Philebus 
also  tbe  perfect  life  contains 
the  knowledge  of  practical 
things.  The  philosopher  must 


know  his  way  home.)  Thus 
the  contradiction  felt  at  first 
is  reconciled  by  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  different 
parts  of  our  nature,  which, 
though  connected,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  each  other’s  per¬ 
fection,  are  not  identical. 
There  is  a  slight  emphasis  on 
μετά  φρονήσεως  in  opposition 
to  what  follows. 

4.  ίνα  .  .  δοκή  είναι  .  .  άγνο- 
οΰσι  yap  ζημίαν  αδικίας]  The 
whole  of  this  passage  is  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  speeches  of  Glaucon 
and  Adeimantus  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
same  thought  is  differently 
worked  out  in  the  Gorgias. 

5.  ό  Χεγόμενος  γραων  ν0λος] 
‘  This  is  what  men  commonly 
repeat,  an  old  wives’  fable,  as 
appears  to  me.’  The  meaning 
of  Χεγόμενος  here  (not  =  ‘as  the 
saying  is’)  seems  determined 
by  Χεγομεν  following. 

9.  περ'ι  τούτον]  ‘  Moreover  a 
man’s  real  ability,  or  else  his 
nothingness  and  want  of  man¬ 
hood,  is  concerned  with  this.’ 
περί  τούτο  is  read  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  Iamblichus  and 
Theodore!  It  is  approved  by 
Cobet,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  Schanz.  The  genitive  is 
accounted  for  by  the  indeter- 
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*76·  ά>ς  αληθώς  δεινότης  άνδρος  καί  ούδενία  τε  κα\  αναν¬ 
δρία.  η  μεν  γάρ  τούτου  γνώσις  σοφία  καί  αρετή 
άληθίνη,  η  δε  άγνοια  άμαθία  καί  κακία  εναργής ·  αί 
δ'  άλλαι  δεινότητες  τε  δοκούσαι  καί  σοφίαι  εν  μεν 


πολιτικαΐς  δυναστείαις  γιγνόμεναι  φορτικαί,  εν  δε  5 
τεχναις  βάναυσοι,  τω  ούν  άδικούντι  και  ανόσια  λε-  - 
η  γοντι  ή  ττράττοντι  μακρω  άριστ  εχει  τό  μή  συγχω- 
ρεΐν  δεινω  υττο  πανουργίας  είναι,  άγάλλονται  γαρ 
τώ  ονειδει ,  και  οιονται  ακουειν  ότι  ου  λήροι  είσι,  γης 
άλλως  οίχθη,  αλλ’  ανδρες  οίους  δει  εν  πόλει  τούς  χο 
σωθησομενους.  λεκτεον  ούν  ταληθες,  ότι  τοσούτω 
μάλλον  εισιν  οίοι  ουκ  οιονται ,  ότι  ούχί  οιονται ·  άγνο - 
οΰσι  γαρ  ζημίαν  αδικίας,  ό  δει  ήκιστα  άγνοείν.  ου 
γαρ  εστιν  ήν  δοκούσι,  ττληγαί  τε  καί  θάνατοι,  ών 
ενίοτε  ττασχουσιν  ουδεν  αδικουντες ,  άλλα  ήν  αδύνατον  *5 
ε  εκφυγεΐν. 


minateness  of  the  point  in 
question.  ‘  On  this,  one  way 
or  other,  depends,’  etc.  ανανδρία 
is  suggested  by  άνδρός. 

g.  φορτικά 1  .  .  βάναυσοι ]  ‘  Vul¬ 
gar’ — ‘  mechanical,’  or  ‘  mean.’ 
The  contrast  here  is  not  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  falsehood, 
hut,  as  in  the  Politicus,  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  and  the  ideal. 

6.  τω  ούν  άδικούντι,  κ.  τ.  λ.] 
This  very  favourite  thought  is 
developed  in  the  Gorgias.  See 
esp.  524-7. 

7-  το  μη  .  .  νττο  πανουργία: 

«ναι]  ‘  Not  to  admit  that  vil- 
lany  constitutes  him  a  clever 
man.’ 

9.  ου  λ?7ροι]  ‘  That  they  are 
not  mere  absurdities,  cumber¬ 
ing  the  ground  :’ — ‘  not  sole¬ 
cisms,’  as  Carlyle  might  say. 

γη:  άλλως  άχθη]  ετώσιον  άχθος 

άροΰρης  (II.  ι8.  104,  quoted 
in  Apol.  28),  Od.  20.  379, 


Aristoph.  Nub.  1203:  Ώρόβατ 
άλλως.  Milton,  Areopagitica : 
‘  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden 
to  the  Earth  ;  but  a  good  book 
is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit.’ 

λήροι]  Charm.  176  A:  'Εμε 
μεν  λήρον  ήγείσθαι  ε ίναι  κα'ι  αδύ¬ 
νατον  λόγω  ότιονν  ζητάν.  PIlEed. 
72  C  :  Τελευτώντα  πάντ  ’αν  λήρον 
τον  'Ενδυμίωνα  άποδείζειε  κα'ι  ου- 
δαμοΰ  αν  φαίνοιτο. 

ΙΟ.  οΐονς  .  .  τούς  σωθησομενους] 

‘  Such  as  all  must  he  in  the 
city  who  are  to  live  securely 
there.’  ‘  Such  as  those  must 
be  in  the  state  whose  lives 
are  not  to  be  forfeit,’  i.  e.  en¬ 
dangered  by  every  accusation 
(Wohlrab).  Cp.  Soph.  Ant. 
189  :  "Ηδ*  εστιν  ή  σώζουσιι. 

14.  ών  ενίοτε  πάσχουσιν  ουδεν 
άδικοδι/τΕί]  ‘  Which  men  often 
escape  entirely  in  doing  wrong.’ 

‘  ών  pendet  ah  ουδεν.’  Heindorf. 


wise  and 
just  and 
pure,  so 
becoming 
like  to  God. 


-This  is  a 
man’s  true 
‘cleverness’ 
and  proof 
of  virtue. 
And  the 
real  penalty 
of  vice  is 
one  which 
cannot  be 
escaped  by 
clever 
shifts.  For 
to  act 
wrongly  is 
to  be  re¬ 
moved  from 
the  Divine 
pattern, 
and  to  be 
brought 
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nearer  to 
the  likeness 
of  the  Evil. 
The  soul 
that  does  so 
will  not  be 
received  at 
death  into 
the  region 
pure  from 
evils.-They 
will  laugh 
at  this, 
and  call  us 
simple  men. 
k*-  5  1  \ 


ΘΕΟ.  Ύίνα  δη  λ εγβις;  Ρ·  Ι7^· 

ΣΩ.  Παραδειγμάτων,  ώ  φίλε,  εν  τω  άντι  εστωτων, 
του  μεν  θείου  ευδαιμονεστάτου,  του  δε  άθεου  άθλιω- 
τάτου,  ουχ  δρωντες  ότι  ούτως  νττο  ηλίθιοτητος 
5  τε  καί  της  έσχατης  άνοιας  λανθάνουσι  τω  μεν  όμοι- 
ουμενοι  διά  τάς  άδικους  πράξεις,  τω  δε  ανομοιουμενοι.  ρ·  1 7  7 · 
ου  δη  τίνουσι  δίκην  ζώντες  τον  εΐκότα  βίον  ω  δμοι- 
ουνται.  εάν  δ ’  είπωμεν  οτι,  άν  μη  άπαλλαγωσι  της 
δεινότητος,  και  τελεί ιτησαντας  αύτους  εκείνος  μεν  δ 
ίο  των  κακών  καθαρός  τόπος  ου  δεξεται,  ενθάδε  δε  την 
αύτοΐς  δμοιότητα  της  διαγωγής  άεΐ  εζουσι,  κακοί  κα - 
κοΐς  συνόντες,  ταυτα  δη  και  παντάπασιν  ώ?  δεινοί  καί 
πανούργοι  ανόητων  τινών  άκουσονται. 


2.  Παραδίΐγμάτων]  Cp.  Hep. 
9·  592  Β  :  ’Αλλ’,  ην  δ’  Εγώ,  εν 
ούρανω  ’ίσως  παραδεΐγμα  άνάκειται 
τω  βονλομενω  όράν  κα'ι  όρώντι 
εαυτόν  κατοίκιζαν. 

3·  dA'ou]  ‘  From  which  all 
that  is  Divine  has  fled.’ 

8.  της  δεινότητος]  ‘  From  this 
cleverness  which  is  their  boast.’ 

ΙΟ.  των  κακών  καθαρός ]  Viz. 
πλάνης  κα'ι  άνοιας  κα\  φόβων  κα'ι  άγ- 
ρίων  ερώτων  κα'ι  των  αλλω ν  κακών 
τών  άνθρω πείων,  Phsed.  8ΐ  Α. 

καθαρός~\  Phsed.  83  D:  ’Εκ  yap 
τοΰ  όμοδοζεΐν  τω  σώματι  κα'ι  τοΐς 
αύτοΐς  χαίρει  ν  αναγκάζεται,  οιμαι, 
ομότροπος  κα'ι  όμότροφος  γίγνεσθαι 
κα'ι  οι  α  μηδέποτε  καθαρώς  εις"  Α  ιδού 
άφικεσθαι  άλλ’  del  τοΰ  σώματος 
άναπλέα  εζιέναι,  ώστε  ταχΰ  πάλιν 
πίπτειν  ες  άλλο  σώμα  κα'ι  ώσπερ 
σπειρομενη  εμφύεσθαι,  κα'ι  εκ  τού¬ 
των  Άμοιρος  είναι  της  τοΰ  θείου  τε  και 
καθαρού  και  μονοειδοΰς  συνουσίας. 

Ibid.  69  C  :  Καί  ή  σωφροσύνη, 
κ.τ.λ.  κα'ι  αυτή  η  φρόνησις  μη  κα¬ 
θαρμός  τις  η.  κα'ι  κινδυνεύο νσι  κα'ι 
οί  τάς  τελετάς  .  .  καταστήσαντες  .  . 
πάλαι  αίνίττεσθαι  δτι  ος  άν  αμύητος 


και  άτελεστος  εις  "Αιδον  άφίκηται, 
εν  βορβόρω  κείσεται,  ό  δε  κεκαθαρ- 
μενος  τε  κα'ι  τετελεσμενος  εκεΐσε 
άφικόμενος  μετά  θεών  ο'ικησει. 

την  αύτοΐς  ομοιότητα  της  δια¬ 
γωγής ·]  I.  e.  (as  Η.  Schmidt 
remarks)  την  αύτοΐς  όμοίαν  δια- 
γωγην  τοΰ  βίου.  ‘  They  will 
always  retain  their  way  of  life 
like  to  themselves  —  evil  as 
they  are,  associating  with  evil 
things.’  Compare  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Phsedo, 
8l  C— 82  Α:  ’Αλλα  διειλημμενην 
γε,  οιμαι,  νπο  τοΰ  σωματοειδοΰς  .  . 
κατά  τάς  αυτών  ομοιότητα?  τής 
μελετης  (imitated  by  Milton, 
Comus,  467-9  : 

1  The  soul  grows  clotted  by 
contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till 
she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her 
first  being.’) 

11.  κακοί  κακοΐς  συνόντες J  κα- 
κοΐς  is  probably  neuter.  See 
H.  Schmidt,  Exegetischer  Com- 
mentar,  p.  139. 

12.  κα'ι  παντάπασιν  ώς  deiroi] 
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1 7 7 ·  ΘΕΟ.  Καί  μαλα  δη,  ώ  Σώκρατες. 

Β  ΣΩ.  Οίδα  τοι ,  ω  εταίρε.  εν  μεντοι  τι  αύτοΐς  συμ- 
βεβ ηκεν,  οτι  αν  ίδια  λογον  Sep  8οΰναί  τε  καί  δεξα- 
σθαί  7 τερι  ων  "φεγουσι,  καί  e θελησωσιν  άνδρικώς 
πολυν  χρόνον  ύπομεΐναι  καί  μη  άνάνδρως  φευγειν,  5 
τοτ€  ατοπως,  co  δαίμονα,  τελευτώντες  ονκ  άρεσκουσιν 
αυτοί  αυτοις  περί  ων  λεγουσι,  καί  η  ρητορική  εκείνη 
πως  άττ  ο  μα  ραίνεται,  ώστε  παίδων  μηδέν  δοκεΐν  δια· 
φερειν.  IT  e/3  ί  μεν  ούν  τούτων,  επειδή  καί  πάρεργα 
τυγχάνει  λεγάμενα,  άποστώμεν — ει  δε  μη ,  ττλείω  αεί  ίο 
c  επιρρεοντα  καταχώσει  ημών  τον  εξ  αρχής  λόγον. — 
επί  δε  τα  έμπροσθεν  ίωμεν,  ει  καί  σο'ι  δοκεΐ. 

ΘΕΟ.  Έ,μοι  μεν  τα  τοιαυτα,  ώ  Σώκρατες,  ούκ 
αηδέστερα  ακονειν ·  ραω  γάρ  τηλικωδε  οντι  επακο- 
λονθεΐν  ει  μεντοι  δοκεΐ,  πάλιν  επαν ίωμεν.  ΐ5 

ΣΩ.  Ο υκοΰν  ενταύθα  που  ημεν  του  λόγου ,  εν  ω 


I.  e.  the  feeling  of  superiority 
will  only  be  confirmed  in  them. 
The  force  of  ώϊ  extends  to 

ανόητων  τινών. 

2.  Οίδά  rot ,  ω  εταίρε]  ‘I  am 
quite  aware  of  it,  my  friend  !’ 
i.  e.  I  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  ridicule  that  they  will  pour 
on  us.’  He  refers  to  the  em¬ 
phatic  answer  of  Theodorus. 
(This  explanation  is  accepted 
by  H.  Schmidt.) 

3.  ιδία]  ‘  Singly.’  I.  e.  in 
conversation  with  one  person, 
instead  of  haranguing  ets  to 
μέσον. 

g.  και  μη  άνάνδρως  φεύγει vj 
Cp.  Rep.  7.  518  A  :  Ο ΰκ  άν  αλο¬ 
γίστων  γελώ. 

7.  ή  ρητορική  εκείνη  πως  απο- 
μαραίν(ται ]  ‘  That  brilliant  rhe¬ 
toric  of  theirs  fades  utterly, 
leaving  them  to  appear  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  children.’  Mcletus, 


in  Apol.  24-27,  is  a  case  in 
point.  For  irat  cp.  supr. 
144  B· 

8.  παίδων  μηδέν  δοκεΐν  διαφε- 
ρειν]  Cp.  Cl'it.  49  A  ·  ’Ελάθομεν 
ημάς  αυτονς  παίδων  ουδεν  διαφε- 
ροντες. 

ΙΟ.  πλείω  άε'ι  επιρρεοντα  κατα¬ 
δώσει  ημών  τον  εζ  αρχής  λόγον] 
‘  They  will  come  in  like  a 
flood  and  bury  our  main  argu¬ 
ment.’  The  image  is  that  of 
a  torrent  covering  with  its 
‘  drift’  the  works  of  man.  Cp. 
Crat.  4 14  C :  Τά  πρώτα  ονόματα 
τεθεντα  κατακέχωσται  ήδη  υπό 
των  βουλομενων  τραγωδεΐν  αυτά. 
Polit.  302  C  :  Τοϋ  νυν  έτηκεχυ- 
μενου  λόγον  κατ’  άρχάς.  Legg. 
7.793  Β·  A  still  more  lively 
image  is  employed  below,  1 84  A'. 

13.  τά  τοιαΰτα]  ‘  Quam  spi- 
nosiora  ista.’  Cic.  Tuscul.  1. 


K  2 


But  if  they, 
would  con¬ 
sent  to  rea¬ 
son  with  us, 
they  would 
ere  long  be¬ 
come  con¬ 
fused  and 
silent,  and 
their  fluent 
rhetoric 
would  fade 
away,  leav¬ 
ing  each  of 
them  as 
helpless  as 
a  child. 

But  we 
must  re¬ 
turn,  and 
take  up  the 
broken 
thread  of 
our  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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I.  γ.  Third 
criticism  of 
the  doc¬ 
trine, 

What  ap¬ 
pears  to  me, 
is  to  me. 
We  found 
that  even 
those  who 
make  jus¬ 
tice  con¬ 
ventional, 
hesitate  to 
apply  their 


εφαμεν  τους  την  φερομενην  ουσίαν  λέγοντας ,  kcll  ρ.  1 77> 
το  άε'ι  δοκουν  εκάστω  τούτο  καί  είναι  τουτω  ω  δοκεΐ , 
εν  μεν  τοϊς  άλλοις  εθελειν  διϊσχυρίζεσθαι,  καί  ούχ 
ήκιστα  περί  τα  δίκαια ,  ώς  παντός  μάλλον,  ά  αν  θηται  υ 
5  πόλις  δάζαντα  αύτη ,  ταύτα  καί  εστι  δίκαια  τη  θε- 
μενη,  εωσπερ  άν  κεηταν  περί  δε  τάγαθού  ούδενα  αν¬ 
δρείαν  εθ'  ούτως  είναι ,  ώστε  τολμάν  διαμάχεσθαι  otl 
καί  ά  άν  ωφέλιμα  οϊηθεΐσα  πόλις  εαυτη  θηται,  καί 


3·  tv  μεν  .  .  .  περ'ι  δε  τάγα- 
#οΰ]  ‘  In  other  cases  they 
would  insist  strongly  on  the 
truth  of  their  principle ; — 
with  respect  to  justice  in  par¬ 
ticular  they  would  insist  that 
the  enactments  of  any  state 
are  just  for  her,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  force; — but 
when  good  is  in  question — ’ 

4.  περί  τα  δίκαια  .  .  .  περ'ι 
τάγαθου]  1  In  regard  to  what 
is  just  —  concerning  what  is 
good.’ 

5.  rfj  θεμένη~\  So  Bodl.  with 
Vat.  Yen.  Π.,  τιθεμένη  T  cett. 

6.  εωσπερ  αν  κέηται]  Supr. 
I  2  B  :  "Οσον  αν  δοκή  χρόνον. 

περ'ι  δε  τάγαθοΰ ]  Rep.  6.  305 
D  :  "θ  δη  διώκει  μεν  άπασα  ψυχή 
και  τούτον  ενεκα  πάντα  πράττει , 
άπομαντενομένη  τι  είναι,  απορούσα 
δε',  κ.τ.λ.  "What  is  good  can¬ 
not  be  apparent  merely.  (Com¬ 
pare  the  saying  of  Des  Cartes 
and  Spinoza  :  ‘The  idea  of  God 
implies  His  existence.’)  This 
was  not,  however,  universally 
admitted.  Ar.  Eth.  N.  i.  3. 
§  3  :  Τοιαντην  δε  τινα  πλάνην  εχει 
και  τάγαθά,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

τάγαθοΰ . .ωφέλιμα^  Rep.  5.  457 
Β,  458  Ε  :  Κάλλιστα  yap  τούτο 
κα'ι  λέγεται  κα'ι  λελέζεται,  δτι  τδ 
μεν  ωφέλιμον  καλόν,  τό  δε  βλα¬ 
βερόν  αισχρόν.  .  .  γάμον!  .  .  ποι- 


ήσομεν  Ιερόν s  εις  δνναμιν  οτι  μά¬ 
λιστα ·  είεν  δ’  άν  ίερο'ι  οί  ώφελι- 
μώτατοι. 

We  have  not  yet  risen  to  the 
conception  of  the  ideal  good 
επέκεινα  τής  ονσίας  :  good  is  Still 
a  relative  term,  though  know¬ 
ledge  begins  to  find  a  resting- 
place  there.  In  the  concrete 
the  good  and  expedient  are 
identical.  See  Spinoza,  Cog. 
Met.  1.  §§  6,  11  :  ‘Res  sola 
considerata  neque  bona  dici- 
tur,  neque  mala,  sed  tantum 
respective  ad  aliam,  cui  con- 
ducit  ad  id  quod  amat  acqui- 
rendum,  vel  contra ;  ideoque 
uuaquseque  resdiverso  respect u 
eodemque  tempore  bona  et 
mala  potest  dici — Deus  vero 
dicitur  summe  bonus,  quia 
omnibus  conducit,  nempe  uni- 
uscujusque  esse,  quo  nihil 
magis  amabile,  suo  concursu 
conservando.  Malum  auteni 
absolutum  nullum  datur,  ut 
per  se  est  manifestum. 

‘  Porro  uti  bonum  et  malum 
non  dicitur  nisi  respective,  sic 
etiam  perfectio,  nisi  quando 
perfectionem  sumimus  pro  ipsa 
rei  essentia,  quo  sensu  antea 
diximus,  Deum  infinitam  per¬ 
fectionem  habere,  hoc  est  infi¬ 
nitam  essentiam,  seu  infinitum 
esse.’ 
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ρ.  1 7 7·  «m  τοσουτον  χρόνον  οσον  αν  κεηται  ωφέλιμα,  πλην 
εί  τις  το  ονομα  λόγοι ·  τούτο  δε  που  σκωμμ  αν  είη 
προς  δ  λεγομεν.  ουχί ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ΥΙάνυ  γβ. 

Ε  ΣΩ.  Μϊ)  γάρ  λεγετω  το  ονομα ,  άλλα  τδ  πράγμα  5 
δ  όνομαζόμενον  θεωρείται. 

ΘΕΟ.  M?)  yen  ρ. 


ΣΩ.  Άλλ’  δ  αν  τούτο  όνομάζη ,  τούτον  δη  που 
στοχάζεται,  νομοθετούμενη,  και  πάντας  τους  νόμους, 
καθ'  οσον  ο'ίεταί  τε  καί  δυναται,  ως  ώφελιμωτάτονς 
εαυτη  τίθεται,  η  προς  άλλο  τι  βλεπουσα  νομοθε¬ 
τείται  ; 


ΙΟ 


ρ.  178.  ΘΕΟ.  Ο υδαμως. 

ΣΩ.  Ή  ούν  καί  τυγχάνει  αεί,  η  πολλά  καί  δια ■ 
μαρτάνει  εκάστη  ; 


principle  to 
what  is  Be¬ 
neficial  and 
good. 


A  state 
makes  laws 
for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  its 
members, 
but  they 
are  not  al¬ 
ways  bene¬ 
ficial. 


I.  πλην  εί  tis  .  .  Xeyopei/]  Rep. 
7.  533  D:  "Εστι  δ’,  cos·  έμο'ι  δοκεϊ, 
ον  περί  ονόματος  αμφισβήτησα, 
οΐς  τοσοντων  περί  σκέψις  όσων 
ήμίν  πρόκειται.  The  scoffer  is 
supposed  to  say  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  may  give  the  name 
ωφέλιμον  to  what  it  will.  Cp. 
Charm.  163  D. 

3.  προς  ο  λεγομεν ]  In  respect 
of  that  which  we  mean. 

5.  Mi)  yap  λεγετω  to  ονομα] 

‘  Let  him  not  intend  the  name 
but  the  thing  which  is  con¬ 
templated  under  it.’  yap  re¬ 
fers  to  Theodoras’  πάνυ  ye. 
Badham’s  conjecture,  τό  πράγμα 
ο  ονομάζομε v  θεωρείτω,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  curious  apparent  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  variant 
which  appears  on  the  margin 
of  two  MSS.  (Yen.  Π  andCes.), 
αλλά  τδ  πράγμα  τδ  oropa^operor 
θεωρείτω.  But  it  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  not 
a  coincidence  of  conjectures. 


For  λεγειν  in  Plato  is  rather 
‘to  mean’  than  ‘to  say.’  For 
the  sense  cp.  Ar.  Met.  1. 

1006  :  To  δ’  απορούμε vov  ον 
τούτο  έστιν,  εί  ενδέχεται  τό  αυτό 
είναι  κα'ι  μη  είναι  άνθρωπον  τό 
ονομα,  αλλά  τό  πράγμα. 

7·  Μι)  yap]  These  words 
were  put  into  Socrates’  mouth 
in  the  edd.  before  Heindorf. 
Cp.  Soph.  255  B:  Μι)  τοίνυν 
λέγωμεν,  κ.τ.λ.  θε.  μη  yap. 

8.  δ  άν  τούτο  όνομάζη]  ‘  ΛΥΙ^ί- 
ever  name  the  State  gives  to 
this’  (τό  πράγμα,  supr.). 

I  Ο.  καθ’  όσον  ο'ίεταί  τε  και  δυ¬ 
νατοί]  ‘  To  the  extent  of  her 
opinion  and  her  power.’  I.  e. 
She  prescribes  what  she  thinks 
beneficial,  so  far  as  she  is  able 
to  enforce  it.  (She  may  be 
blind  to  her  true  interests,  or 
a  stronger  power  may  prevent 
her  from  legislating  according 
to  her  own  views.)  Cp.  Rep. 
1.  338  foil. 
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Or,  "to  put 
it  more 
generally, 
(for  the 
laws  regard 
the  future 
benefit  of 
the  citi¬ 
zens,) 


The  man, 
you  say,  is 
the  mea¬ 
sure  of  all 
things 
white, 
heavy,  and 
the  like, 
for  he  has 


ΘΕΟ.  Οίμαι  βγωγβ  κα t  δίαμαρτάνει,ν.  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  ’  Ert  τοινυν  evOiv^e  αν  μάλλον  πας  τις  ομο¬ 
λογήσω  ταντα  ταΰτα,  el  7 rep}  παντός  τις  του  e,ίδoυς 
έρωτωη,  έν  ώ  και  τό  ωφέλιμον  τυγχάν€ΐ  ον.  έστι  δέ 
5  που  Kca  πepl  τον  μέλλοντα  χρόνον,  όταν  yap  νομο- 
OeTcopeOa,  ώς  έσ  ο  μένους  ώφ€λίμους  τους  νόμους  τιθέ- 
μeθa  έ"ις  τον  <έπ eiTa  χρόνον,  τούτο  δέ  μέλλον  όρθώς 
αν  λ έγoιμev. 

ΘΕΟ.  ΥΙάνυ  ye.  β 

ίο  ΣΩ.  '\θι  δη,  ουτωσι  epωτώμev  Π ρωταγόραν  η 
άλλον  τινα  των  έκώινω  τα  αύτα  λeγόvτωv,  Πάντων 
μέτρον  άνθρωπός  έστιν,  ώς  φατέ,  ώ  Πρωταγόρα, 
λeυκώv,  βαρέων,  κουφών,  oύδevός  οτου  ου  των  τοι- 
ουτων.  έχων  γαρ  αυτών  τό  κριτήριον  έν  αυτώ,  οια 


2.  ενθέ νδε]  ‘From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  point  of  view.’ 

4.  ev  ω  καί]  For  the  me¬ 
thod  cp.  Rep.  6.  49 x  C  :  Ααβοΰ 
to'lvvv  ολου  αΰτοΰ  όρθώς  .  .  .  παν¬ 
τός  περ\  σπέρματος  ή  φυτοϋ.  By 
analysing  the  term  ‘  beneficial’ 
into  ‘  future  good  ’  Socrates  is 
able  to  extend  his  proof  to 
sensible  things,  and  thus  di¬ 
rectly  to  refute  Protagoras. 
For  not  only  ‘future  good,’ 
but ‘future  hot,’  ‘sweet,’  ‘tune¬ 
ful,’  ‘persuasive,’  is  known  by 
the  επιστήμων,  and  by  him  alone. 
Plato  also  brings  out  the  signi¬ 
ficant  principle  that  ‘  predic¬ 
tion  is  the  test  of  science.’ 

ί'στι  δε']  Cp.  το  ωφέλιμον. 

Whatever  is  expedient  is  also 
referrible  to  future  time.  As 
elsewhere,  the  connotation  of 
the  term  is  limited  by  the 
example  given,  so  that  τό  ωφέ¬ 
λιμον  here  really —τό  έν  νομοθε- 
τησει  ωφέλιμον ,  ‘  Expediency 

as  a  principle  of  legislation.’ 


Cp.  infr.  179  A.  And,  for  the 
use  of  καί,  supr.  152  B  :  Οϋκοΰν 
και  φαίν€ται  όντως  έκατέρω  ) 

7·  τοϋτο  δε]  Cp.  τό  έσόμενον 
εις  τον  έπειτα  χρόνον. 

μέλλον ]  The  MSS.  vary  be¬ 
tween  μάλλον  (Bodl.  Yat.  Yen. 
Π.),  μέλλει  μάλλον  (Coisl.),  and 
μέλλον  μάλλον  (T  pr.  celt.).  But 
μέλλον  is  given  by  the  cor¬ 
rector  of  T. 

13.  λευκών, βαρέων,  κουφών, ου- 
δενος  οτου  ού]  Cp.  supr.  I  7  I  Ε  : 
Τα  μέν  πολλά  μ  δοκεϊ  ταύττ/  και 
έστιν  έκάστω,  θερμά,  ζηρά,  -γλυκέα , 
πάντα  οσα  τοΰ  τύπου  τούτου.  And, 
for  the  omission  of  μελάνων, 
supr.  159  C,  καθεύδοντα,  and 
note. 

14.  τό  κριτήριον J  The  word 
is  formed  from  κριτής ,  on  the 
analogy  of  δικαστήρων.  Cp. 
Legg.  6.  767  B:  Δύο  δή  των 
λοιπών  έστω  κριτήρια.  The  pre¬ 
sent  is  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  its  use. 

oca  7 τασχεί  τοιαντα  οιομενος J 
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ρ.  178.  7 τάσ"χ€ΐ  τοίαυτα  οίόμ€νος,  άληθη  re  οαται  αντώ  και 
οντα.  ούχ  όντως· ; 

ΘΕΟ.  O5rcos\ 

ΣΩ.  "Η  καί  των  μελλόντων  'άσίσθαι,  φησομβν,  ώ 
c  ΥΙρωταγόρα,  βχ€ί  το  κρπηριον  εν  αυτω'  καί  ola  αν  5 
οίηθρ  εσεσθαι,  ταυτα  κα'ι  γίγνεται  εκείνο)  τω  οεηθεντί ; 
olov  θερμά,  άρ  όταν  τις  οίηθρ  ιδιώτης  αντον  πυρετόν 
ληφεσθαι  καί  εσεσθαι  ταντην  την  θερμότητα,  καί 
ετερος,  Ιατρός  δε',  άντοιηθρ,  κατά  την  7 νοτερού  δο^αν 
φώμεν  το  μέλλον  άποβησεσθαι ;  η  κατά  την  αμφο-  ίο 
τερών,  κα\  τω  μεν  Ιατρω  ον  θερμός  ουδέ  πνρεττων 
γενησεται,  εαυτω  δε  άμφοτερα  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Γ ελοΐον  μεν  τ’  άν  είη. 

ΣΩ.  Άλλ’,  οίμαι,  περί  οίνον  γλνκυτητος  καί  αν- 


the  stan fl- 
ard  of  them 
in  himself. 
Has  he  also 
the  stand¬ 
ard  in  him¬ 
self  of 
Future 
things  ?  If 
he  thinks 
he  is  going 
to  have  a 
fever,  and 
the  physi¬ 
cian  tells 
him  No, 
which 
opinion 
will  prove 
true  for 
him  in  the 
sequel  ? 


Sc.  αυτά.  Or  rather  the  ac¬ 
cusatives  are  cognate.  Cp. 
Slipr.  152  C  :  Ola  yap  αισθά¬ 
νεται,  and  note. 

2 .  οντα  There  is  a  slight 
stress  on  the  present  tense  in 
opposition  to  μελλόντων  εσεσθαι. 

4_  TH  και  των  μελλόντων  εσ¬ 
εσθαι,  φήσομεν )  As  here  know¬ 
ledge  seems  to  emerge  with 
the  mention  of  future  time, 
so  in  the  Protagoras,  357, 
virtue  is  shown  to  he  know¬ 
ledge,  because  it  implies  the 
power  of  comparing  the  future 
with  the  present.  (Cp.  the 
line  of  Homer,  II.  1.  343  :  Ουδέ 
τι  ο ΐδε  νοησαι  άμα  πρόσσω  και 
όπίσσω .) 

7.  οίον  θερμά ]  The  word  is 
placed  absolutely,  or  in  a  loose 
construction  with  φώμεν  infr. 
Heindorf  comp.  Crat.  393  E: 

Οίον  το  βήτα ‘  όρας  δτι  του  rj  και 
τοντ  και  τον  a  προστιθεντων  ου- 
δέν  έλνπησεν,  κ.τ.λ. 

άρα  .  .  κατά  την  πάτερου  δό£αι/] 


‘  Surely  we  must  suppose  (must 
we  not?)  that  the  result  will 
be  according  to  the  opinion  of 
one  of  them,  or  shall  we  say 
that  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  both?’  It  is  implied  in 
what  follows,  which  opinion  is 
probably  right.  For  the  in¬ 
definite  ποτέρου  see  above,  145 
B,  εΐ  ποτερου,  and  esp.  Each. 
181  D. 

αυτόν  ]  The  accusative  (not 
αυτός')  is  used  because  the  man 
is  supposed  to  consider  his 
own  case  objectively. 

I  2.  εαυτώδέάμφότερα]  Viz.  και 
θερμό ς  κα'ι  πνρεττων.  The  Same 
word  is  repeated  in  a  different 
relation.  Cp.  supr.  147  E, 
δυνάμει >ov,  and  note. 

Cp.  Aristotle,  Met.  1.  5. 

IOIO  b  :  vEr(.  δε  περ'ι  τοϋ  μέλ¬ 
λοντος,  ώσπερ  κα'ι  Πλάτων  λεγει, 
ου  δηπου  ομοίως  κυρία  ή  του  ιατρού 
δόξα  κα'ι  ή  του  άγνοοΰντος,  οίον 
περ'ι  του  μέλλοντος  εσεσθαι  ΰγιοΰί 
η  μη  μέλλοντος. 
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The  musi¬ 
cian  is  a 
better 
judge  of 
future  har¬ 
mony  than 
the  gym¬ 
nast,  as  the 
latter  will 
himself 
confess 
when  he 
hears  the 
sounds. 


Surely  Pro¬ 
tagoras 
himself 
professed 
to  be  a 
better  pro¬ 
phet  than 
those 
whom  he 
taught,  of 
the  proba¬ 
ble  effect 
of  a  rheto¬ 
rical  argu¬ 
ment. 


c ττηρότητος  μελλούσης  εσεσθαι  η  τού  γεωργού  δόξα,  ρ. 
άλλ’  ούγ  η  τού  κιθαριστού,  κυρία. 

ΘΕΟ.  Τί  μην  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ούδ'  αν  αν  περ\  ανάρμοστου  τε  καί  εύαρ- 
5  μόστον  εσο  μενού  παιδοτρίβης  αν  βελτιον  δοξασειε 
μουσικού,  ο  κ αΧ  επειτα  αύτω  τω  παιδοτρίβη  δόξει 
εύάρμοστον  είναι. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ούδαμώς. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκούν  καί  τού  μέλλοντος  εστιάσεσθαι  μη 
ίο  μαγειρικού  δντος,  σκευαζόμενης  θοίνης,  άκυροτερα  η 
κρίσις  της  τού  όψοποιοΰ  περί  της  εσομενης  ήδονης. 
περί  μεν  γαρ  τού  η  δη  οντος  εκάστω  ηδεος  η  γεγονό-  ε 
τος  μηδέν  πω  τω  λόγω  διαμαγωμεθα ,  αλλά  περί  τού 
μέλλοντος  εκάστω  καί  δόξειν  και  εσεσθαι  πότερον 
ΐ5  αυτός  αύτω  άριστος  κριτής,  η  σύ,  ώ  ΥΙρωταγόρα,  τό 
γε  περί  λόγους  πιθανόν  εκάστω  ημών  εσόμενον  εις 
δικαστηριον  βελτιον  άν  προδοξάσαις  η  των  ιδιωτών 
όστισούν ; 


ΘΕΟ.  Καί  μάλα,  ώ  Σώκρατες ,  τούτο  γε  σφόδρα 
2ο  ύπισγνεϊτο  πάντων  διαφερειν  αυτός. 

ΣΩ.  N?)  Δία,  ώ  μελε·  η  ούδείς  γ  άν  αύτω  διε- 


4·  ανάρμοστου  .  .  εσομεν  ου] 

The  neuter  is  used  without  the 
article  here,  because  the  ques¬ 
tion  refers  to  a  particular  case. 

9.  Here,  as  in  the  Gorgias, 
(463,  4)  cookery  prepares  the 
way  for  rhetoric.  Cp.  supr. 
1 7  5  D.  Even  όψοποιυ εή,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  an  άτεχνο:  τριβή  if 
it  can  foretell  consequences. 

13.  μηδέν  πω  τω  λόγω  δια- 
μαχώμεθα ]  The  certainty  of 
present  impressions  is  after¬ 
wards  swept  away  together 
with  the  doctrine  of  motion, 
infr.  182.  Aud  the  relation 
of  present  to  past  impressions 


is  further  discussed  under  the 
guise  of  a  new  inquiry,  191 
foil.  (See  especially  the  word 

μνημεϊον.') 

I  5·  to  yf  περ'ι  Xoyovy  πιθανόν ] 

A  further  homethrust  at  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  of  a  different  order 
from  his  own  ύηνεί:  supr.  166  C. 

16.  εκάστω  ημών  εσόμενον  ει: 
δικαστηριον ]  ‘  That  which  each 

of  us  will  find  persuasive  to  be 
spoken  in  court.’  ‘  Each  of  us’ 
includes  not  only  those  who 
are  to  hear,  but  the  man  who 
is  to  speak  the  speech  in 
court. 

21.  ω  /AXe]  This  comic  ad- 
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1 79·  λeγeτo  δίδους  7τολυ  αργυρών,  el  >χ'δη  τους  σννόντας 
εττειθεν  on  και  το  μέλλον  εσεσθαί  re  καί  δόξειν  ο  ντε 


dress,  nowhere  else  used  by 
Plato,  marks  Socrates’  exqui¬ 
site  enjoyment  of  the  humour 
of  the  situation. 

i.  ft  *δή]  The  MSS.  have 
all  el  μη.  Heindorf  corrects 
this  to  ά  πη,  and  gives  the 
following  note  : — ‘  Profecto  in 
futurarum  quoque  rerum  cog- 
nit  ione  omnibus  prajcellere  se 
Protagoras  profitebatur,  aut 
nemo  ipsi  magnam  doctrinae 
mercedem  solvisset,  si  quo 
modo  persuasisset  discipulis, 
etiam  de  futuris  rebus  neque 
vatem  neque  alium  quemquam 
melius  posse  judicare,  quam 
ipsum  sibi  unumquemque.  Y. 
ad  Gorg.  §  75.  47.  Platonis 
autem  sententiam  restituimus 
unius  litterulae  mutatione. 
Quippe  vulgo  scriptum  el  μη 
τους  συν.,  unde  contrarius  pror- 
sus  et  absurdus  sensus  effi- 
citur.  Quam  scripturam  nequis 
tuendam  arbitretur  verbo  αυτός 
ad  Protagoram  trahendo  et 
αΰτω  mutando  in  αΰτω  (sc.  τω 
σννόντι),  manifesta  h.  1.  est 
superiorum  verborum  πότερον 
αυτός  αυτά  αριστος  κριτής  re- 
petitio,  neque  turn  ferri  posset 
hoc  αυτώ  :  adeo  id  moleste  re- 

1 

dundaret.  Idem  vitium  insedit 
Phileb.  34  C  :  "Ira  μη  την  ψυ¬ 
χής  ηδονήν  χωρ'ις  σώματος  ότι 
μάλιστα  και  Εναργέστατα  λάβοιμεν. 

Corr.  tra  πη,  et  Protag.  33 1 
Και  yap  ότιουν  ότωοΰν  άμηγεπη 
προσεοικε.  τό  yap  λευκόν  τω  με- 
λανι  εστιν  ό  μή  (1.  όπη)  προσ- 
εοικε  κα'ι  τό  σκληρόν  τό  μαλακω.’ 

This  reasoning  is  in  the 
main  correct.  But  δή,  which 
is  the  received  correction  of 
Phil.  1.  c.,  seems  more  forcible 
here  than  πη,  which  has  no 


particular  aptness  in  this 
passage.  ‘  If  it  had  really 
been  his  wont  to  persuade 
them  of  that  which  has  been 
now  suggested.’  Cp.  166C: 
Ei  δή  ονομάτων  ye  ....  :  alib. 
The  corruption  probably  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  slightly  obscure 
reference  of  αυτός  αΰτω,  or  per¬ 
haps  simply  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  N17  (written  μή). 
[Schanz  also,  it  would  seem 
independently,  suggests  el  Sij.] 

Schleiermaclier  solved  the 
difficulty  by  omitting  αΰτω 
(which,  as  H.  Schmidt  ob¬ 
serves,  might  be  suggested  to  an 
emendator  by  πότερον  αυτός  αΰτω, 
supr.  1 78  E),  and  referring  αυτός 
to  Protagoras.  But  this  de¬ 
stroys  the  force  of  καί,  and  the 
question  is  not  between  one 
oracle  and  another,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  opinion  of  the 
master  and  of  the  common  in¬ 
dividual.  For  αΰτω  referring 
to  an  indefinite  subject  cp. 
Apol.  39  D  :  Ον  γάρ  Εσ&  αΰτή 
ή  απαλλαγή  ούτε  πάνυ  δυνατή  ούτε 
καλή,  αλλ’  εκείνη  κα'ι  καλλίστη  κα\ 
ράστη,  μή  τους  άλλους  κολουειν, 
άλλ’  εαυτόν  παρασκευάζειν  όπως 
εσται  ως  βέλτιστος.  For  the 
change  from  plural  to  singular, 
which  has  been  elsewhere  illus¬ 
trated,  cp.  esp.  Piep.  1.  344  B  0. 

The  μάντις  is  introduced  as 
being  Επιστήμων  of  the  future 
generally,  just  as  the  physician 
is  of  future  health  or  sickness, 
the  musician  of  future  har¬ 
mony,  etc.  τις  Άλλος  points 
distantly  at  Protagoras  him¬ 
self,  and  his  position  as  the 
prophet  of  the  school  is  hinted 
at.  Cp.  supr.  162  A:  ’Ex  τοΰ 
αδύτου  τής  βνβλον  εφθεγζατα.. 
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μάντις  ούτε  τις  άλλος  άμεινον  κρίνον  αν  η  αυτός  ρ.  1 7  9· 


αυτέο. 


And  it  is 
acknow¬ 
ledged  that 
a  state 
must  often 
fail  in  its 
legislation, 
which  re¬ 
gards  the 


Therefore  5, 
one  man  is 
wiser  than 
another, 
and  not 


ΘΕΟ.  'Αληθέστατα. 

ΣΩ.  Ονκοΰν  καί  αί  νομοθεσίαι  καί  το  ωφέλιμον 
5  περί  το  μέλλον  έστί,  καί  πας  αν  ο  μολογ  οϊ  ν  ο  μοθετ  θυ¬ 
μένη  ν  7 τόλιν  πολλάκις  ανάγκην  είναι  τον  ώφελιμωτά- 
·,..π  -  του  άποτυγχάνειν  ; 

Therefore  _  f  ΘΕΟ.  Μαλα  γε. 

ΣΩ.  λ/ίετρίως  άρα  ημΐν  προς  τον  διδάσκαλόν  σου 
ίο  είρησεται,  οτι  ανάγκη  αύτω  όμολογεϊν  σοφωτερόν  τε  β 
but  the  άλλον  άλλου  είναι  και  τον  μεν  τοιουτον  μετρον  είναι, 

wise  man,  >  ν  ~  >  /  £>''  ->/ 

is  the  mea-  °e  τψ  u-νεπιστημονι  μηοε  οπωστιουν  αναγκην 

sure  of  ?  '  I  a  ’  ,r  ’  '  y  '  f  ' 

things  είναι  μετρώ  γιγνεσσαι,  ως  άρτι  με  ηναγκαίεν  ο  υπέρ 

εκείνου  λόγος,  ειτ  έβουλόμην  είτε  μη,  τοιουτον  είναι. 
ΐ5  ΘΕΟ.  Εκείνη  μοι  δοκεΐ,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  μάλιστα 
άλ ίσκεσθαι  ό  λόγος,  άλισκόμενος  καί  ταντη,  η  τάς 
των  άλλων  δόξας  κυρίας  ποιεί,  αυται  δε  έφάνησαν 
τους  εκείνου  λόγους  ουδαμη  αληθείς  ηγονμεναι. 

ΣΩ.  Πολλαχ)?,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  καί  άλλη  αν  τό  γε  c 
2ο  τοιουτον  άλοίη,  μη  πάσαν  παντός  άληθη  δόξαν  είναι. 


On  this 
ground, 
then,  tlie 
theory  can¬ 
not  stand. 
And  there 
are  other 


H.  Schmidt  remarks  that  the 
descriptive  imperfects  are  con¬ 
tinued  from  ίιπισχνεϊτο  supr. 

4.  αί  νομοθεσίαι  καί  τό  ωφελι- 
fior]  £  Legislation  and  expedi¬ 
ency’  (which  is  the  principle  of 
legislation). 

5.  nas  αν  όρολογοΐ]  An  ap¬ 
peal  to  common  sense  like 
SUpr.  I  7  I  D  :  'ο μοΧογειν  αν  τοΰτό 
ye  όντινοΰν.  Thus  we  return 
to  the  chief  statement,  which 
has  been  reinforced  with  the 
additional  argument  beginning 
with  "Eri  roivvv,  supr.  178  A. 

Arist.  Met.  1 1.  1063  a  :  Τού¬ 
του  δ’  οντος  τοιουτον,  τον f  ετερους 
■μεν  ύποΧηπτίυ ν  μίτραν  eivai,  τους 


δ’  ετίρονς  ουχ  νποΧηπτεον. 

12.  τω  άνετηστήμονι^  Supr. 

150  C. 

13·  <ay  άρτι]  Supr.  167  D. 

1 5.  'Εκείνη  .  .  .  rauTi/  j  The 
position  which  Theodoras  has 
previously  accepted  is  nearer 
and  more  familiar  to  him  than 
that  to  which  he  points  as  still 
in  the  hands  of  Socrates.  Hence 
the  use  of  the  demonstratives. 

16.  κα'ι  ταΰτη^  17  I  foil. 

20.  μη\  Cp.  supr.  1 66  C. 
τό  τοιουτον  is  either  (1)  the 
theory,  or  (2)  (as  cognate  sub¬ 
ject  of  αλοίη)  the  refutation 
of  the  theory. 
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Ι19·  7 rcpi  de  το  παρόν  βκάστω  πάθος,  e£  ών  αΐ  αισθήσεις 
καί  αι  κατά  ταύτας  δάζαι  γίγνονται,  χαλεπώτβρον 
ελεΐν  ώς  ούκ  αληθείς.  } ίσως  δε  ούδεν  λέγω ·  άνάλωτοι 
γάρ,  ε'ι  ετυχον,  εισί,  καί  οι  φάσκοντες  αύτάς  εναργείς 
τε  είναι  καί  επιστημας  τάχα  αν  οντα  λεγοιεν,  καί  5 
θεαίτητος  δδε  ουκ  άπδ  σκοπού  εϊρηκεν  αισθησιν  καί 
επιστήμην  ταυτδν  θεμενος.  προσιτεον  ούν  εγγυτερω, 
τ>  ώς  δ  ύπερ  Π ρωταγόρου  Aoyos1  επεταττε,  και  σκεπτεον 


I.  περί  δε  τό  παρόν,  κ.τ.λ.  j 

This  was  the  point  reserved 
above,  178  D  E  :  Περί  μεν  yap 
τοΰ  ήδη  όντος,  κ.τ.λ.  For  the 
change  from  singular  to  plural 
cp.  Rep.  2.  373  E :  Πολερου  .  .  . 
εξ  ών. 

εξ  ων]  ‘  The  momentary 
effect,  produced  on  each  man, 
from  which  arise  the  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  the  beliefs  which 
are  in  accordance  with  them.’ 
Vid.  156  DE;  and  note  the 
incipient  distinction  between 
α’ίσθησις  and  δόξα.  καί  .  .  δόξαι 
is  added  because  we  are  now 
directly  engaged  with  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  who  said  τό  δοκοΰν 
έκάστω  είναι,  or  rather  with 
those  disciples  of  his  who 
support  his  theory  on  the 
Heraclitean  principle,  πάθος 
in  this  sense  appears  to  have 
been  a  technical  term  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school.  Cp.  Sext. 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  191  :  Φάσιν 
ούν  οί  Κυρηναϊκοί  κριτήρια  είναι 
τα  πάθη  καί  μόνα  καταλαμβά- 
νεσθαι  και  αδιάψευστα  τυγχάνειν, 

κ.τ.λ.  But  we  may  observe 
that  Plato  here,  as  elsewhere, 
distinguishes  the  physical  im¬ 
pression  from  the  sensation 
itself. 

5.  ovraj  Ast  conjectured  τά 
οντα,  but  see  above,  178  B: 
’Αληθή  τε  ο’ίεται  αύτω  και  όντα. 


6.  οίικ  από  σκοπού  ε’ίρηκε  ν] 
Horn.  Odyss.  1 1-344  :  φίλοι, 

ου  μάν  ήμιν  άπό  σκοπού  ουδ  απο 
δόξης  |  μυθείται  βασίλεια  περί- 
φρων. 

8.  ώς  .  ,  επεταττεή  Supr. 

1 6 6  C,  168  Β.  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  section  Socrates  was 
dealing  directly  with  Pro¬ 
tagoras.  He  now  goes  still 
more  closely  to  work  by  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  theory  of  Protagoras 
is  grounded  by  his  disciples, 
especially  by  those  who  are 
also  followers  of  Heraclitus. 
We  have  already  answered 
him  (supr.  A)  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  but  we  have  not  quite 
done  with  him  (infr.  183  B) 
until  the  Heraclitean  ‘ flux’ 
has  been  finally  disposed  of. 

σκεπτεον  .  .  διακρούοντα ]  Soph. 
246  B  :  T οιγαρονν  oi  προς  αυ¬ 
τούς  άμφισβητοΰντες  μάλα  ευλα- 
βώς  Άνωθεν  εξ  αοράτου  ποθεν 
αμύνονται,  νοητά  Άττα  και  άσω- 
ματα  είδη  βιαζόμενοι  την  αληθινήν 
ουσίαν  εΐνιιι'  τά  δε  εκείνων  σώματα 
και  την  λεγομενην  ύπ’  αυτών  αλή¬ 
θειαν  κατά  σμικρά  διαθραυοντες  εν 
τοϊς  λόγοις  γενεσιν  ιιντ  ουσίας 
φερομενην  τινά  προσαγορευονσιν. 
εν  μεσω  δε  περί  ταΰτα  Άπλετος 
άμφοτερων  μάχη  τις,  ώ  θεαιτητε, 
αεί  ξυνεστηκεν.  This  combat 
is  somewhat  differently  de¬ 


points 
where  it  is 
easily  as¬ 
sailable. 
But  it  is 
more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  at¬ 
tack  the 
main  posi¬ 
tion,  viz. 
that  the 
present 
sensible 
impression 
is  always 
true. 

/ 
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Perhaps 
this  is  im¬ 
pregnable, 
bnt  let  us 
approach, 
and  try 
whether  its 
foundation 
in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of 
motion  is 
secure.’ 

I.  5.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the 
principle, 

A  ll  is  mo¬ 
tion. 

Final  re¬ 
jection  of 
the  doctrine 
of  sense. 


την  φερομενην  ταύτην  ουσίαν  διακρουοντα,  είτε  υγιές 
είτε  σαθρόν  φθέγγεται.  μάχη  δ'  ούν  περί  αυτής  ου 
φαύλη  ούδ ’  όλίγοις  γεγονεν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Πολλοί)  καί  δει  φαύλη  είναι,  άλλα  περί 
5  μεν  την  Ιωνίαν  καί  επιδίδωσι  τταμττολυ .  οι  γαρ  τού 
Ηρακλείτου  εταίροι  χορηγοΰσι  τούτου  του  λογου 
μάλα  ερρωμενως. 

ΣΩ.  Τω  τοι,  ώ  φίλε  Θεόδωρε,  μάλλον  σκεπτεον 
καί  εξ  αρχής,  ώσπερ  αυτοί  ύποτείνονται. 
ίο  ΘΕΟ.  Π αντάπασι  μεν  ούν .  καί  yap,  ώ  Έωκρατες, 
περί  τούτων  των  Ηρακλείτειων,  η  ώσπερ  συ  λεγεις 


scribed  in  the  present  pas¬ 
sage. 

I.  την  φερομενην  .  .  .  ουσίαν] 
ταύτην  refers  to  the  conclusion 
in  160  C  and  the  preceding 
argument  from  156  A  on¬ 
wards. 

διακρούυντα]  ( άκούοντα  Bodl.) 
Scliol.  :  Εκ  μεταφοράς  των  δια- 
κωδωνουντων  τα  κεριίμια ,  εί  ακέ¬ 
ραια  είσιν.  Cp.  Phileb.  55  C  · 
Γ ενναίως  δε,  et  ττη  σαθρόν  έχει, 
παν  περικρούωμεν.  Compare  the 
English  expression,  ‘  As  sound 
as  a  bell.’ 

5.  επιδίδωσι  πάμπολυ]  ‘Gains 
in  importance,’  ‘  is  waged  with 
increasing  energy.’ 

6.  χορηγοΰσι ]  Cp.  Demetr. 
Byz.  ap.  Athen.  295.  ed. 

ScllW.  :  ’Εκάλονν  δε  κα\  χορη¬ 
γούς,  ως  φησιν  ό  Βυζάντιος  Λη- 
μητριος,  ονχ  ώσπερ  νυν  τούς 
μισθονμένο  νς  τούς  χορούς,  αλλά 
τους  καθηγουμένους  τον  χορού, 
καθάπερ  τοϋνομα  σημαίνει. 

It  would  appear  from  this 
that  the  Heracliteans  of  Ephe¬ 
sus  upheld  a  doctrine  akin  to 
that  of  the  Cyrenaics. 

τούτου  τού  λόγου]  λόγο? 
is  here  almost  equivalent  to 


‘  school  of  thought.’  Cp.  supr. 

τούς  τού  ήμετερου  χορού,  κ.  τ.  λ., 
infr.  των  έπ εισκωμαζόντων  λόγων. 

8.  Τώ  τοι]  ‘TVe  are  the 
more  bound  to  consider  the 
question,  and  that  in  the  light 
of  its  first  principle,  even  as 
they  present  it  to  us  in  the 
discussion.’  Gorg.  448  E : 

Ωσπερ  σοι  τα  έμπροσθεν  νπετεί- 
νατο  Χαιρεφών.  (καί  εξ  αρχής  is 
t  he  Bodleian  reading,  ε’ξ  αρχής  Τ. 
The  words  ή  τοιάδε  σκέφις  .  . 
μάλλον  ε’ξ  αρχής  ε’ίη  άν  OCCU1’  ill 

Each.  189  Ε. 

9·  ώσπερ  αύτο'ι  ύποτείνονται] 
Viz.  in  referring  everything 
to  a  first  principle,  whether 
of  fire  or  motion. 

II.  των' Ηρακλείτειων]  Sc. δογ¬ 
μάτων.  7 τερ\  τούτων,  κ.τ.λ.  depends 
verbally  partly  on  διαλεχθήναι, 
partly  on  έμπειροι,  but  really 
upon  the  notion  ‘there  is  no 
discussion  possible.’  Cp.  infr. 
180  C  :  " Οπερ  7 )a  ερων.  If  the 
genitives  were  masculine,  and 
out  of  construction,  the  use 
of  έμπειροι  without  an  object 
would  be  too  abrupt.  Com¬ 
pare,  however,  παρά,  μεν  τούτων, 
below. 
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1 79·  'Ο μηρείων,  και  ετι  ί ταλαιοτερων,  αυτοϊς  μεν  τοΐς  περί 
την  ’Έφεσον,  οσοι  προσποιούνται  έμπειροι  [είναι], 
ουδεν  μάλλον  οΐόν  τε  διαλεχθηναι  η  τοΐς  ο’ιστρώσιν. 
άτεχνώς  γάρ  κατά  τά  συγγράμματα  φέρονται,  το  δ’ 


Great  has 
been  the 
conflict  and 
many  the 
combatants 
on  either 
side.  The 


ώσπερ  σίι  Xf-yeiy]  Ig2  C.  Cp. 
Cratyl.  439  ^  ·  Φαίνονται  yap 

quocye  και  αϋτοι  ουτω  διανοηθηναι. 

1.  ' Ομηρείων ]  Cp.  I  52  C. 

ετι  παΧαιοτερων]  ‘  Orplieum 

intelligit :  conf.  Cratyl.  §  41. 
(402  B.)’  Heind. 

αύτοίς  μεν]  μεν  points  to  the 
opposition  which  comes  out 
distinctly  afterwards  (180  C) 
between  the  men  and  their 
doctrine.  There  is  no  con¬ 
versing  with  the  men ;  we 
must  examine  their  doctrine 
on  our  own  account. 

2.  [en/αι]  ]  Omitted  in  most 
MSS.  including  B  T. 

3.  roly  οϊστρωσιν ]  ‘  With  men 
in  frenzy.’ 

4.  άτεχνώς  γάρ]  ‘  For,  in  true 
accordance  with  their  master’s 
writings,  they  are  ever  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  for  dwelling  upon 
an  argument  or  question,  and 
quietly  asking  and  answering 
in  turn,  they  are  absolutely 
without  the  power  of  doing 
so ;  or  rather  they  possess  in  a 
surpassing  degree  the  most 
perfect  absence  of  all  quiet¬ 
ness,  even  in  the  minutest  re¬ 
spect.’ 

More  literally,  (1)  ‘It  is 
beyond  everything,  how  ut¬ 
terly  incapable  they  are  of 
rest  even  in  the  most  trifling 
respect.’  Cp.  Ar.  Eth.  N.  4. 
I.  §  39  :  ‘ΥπερβοΧης .  .  του  μηδεν'ι 
αν  διδόναι.  Infr.  192  C. 

The  doubtful  point  in  this 
rendering  of  the  last  words  is 
προς  το  μηδε  σ μικρόν  =  ‘  111  re¬ 
spect  of  what  is  less  than 


little.’  For  πρό  y  compare 
Soph.  248  C  :  ” Οταν  τω  παρτ}  η 
του  πάσχαν  ή  δράν  κα'ι  προς  το 
σμικρότατον  δΰναμις.  And  for 
μηδε  σ μικρόν  cp.  Phileb.  60  C  : 
Φρόνησιν  .  .  ηδονης  μηδε  το  σμικ- 
ρότατον  ’όχουσαν.  See  also  Phsedo, 
93  Β  :  "Ωστε  κα'ι  κατά  το  σμικ- 
ρότατον  ,  .  .  επ'ι  πλέον  ...  η  in' 
εΧαττον  .  .  .  αυτά  τούτο  είναι. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  by  a 
stretch  of  hyperbole,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  negative  sentence, 
μηδε  σμικρόν  is  substituted  for 
σμικρότατον.  Cp.  ήττον  .  .  η  το 
μηδέν,  supr.  There  is  a  similar 
emphasis,  though  with  less 
complexity,  in  Symp.  192  C: 
Οί/κ  εθεΧοντε  y,  ως  έπος  είπείν, 
χωρίζεσθαι  άΧΧηΧων  ουδέ  σμικρόν 
χρόνον  .  .  .  (where  ουδέ  σμικρόν 
χρόνον  might  be  rendered  ‘  any 
time  at  all’).  ΰπερβάΧΧει  is 
here  taken  as  impersonal,  and 
το,  k.t.X.  as  epexegetic.  The 
use  of  μη  (not  οΰκ)  is  occasioned 
by  the  hypothetical  turn  =  ooS’ 
εί  μηδε  σμικρόν  ε’ίη.  The  geni¬ 
tive  ησυχίας  is  postponed. 

(2)  Mr.  Riddell,  in  his  Di¬ 
gest  of  Idioms,  §  246,  observes 
that  ‘  to  το  ουδ'  ουδεν  must  be 
supplied  iveivai :’  i.  e.  he  would 
render  ‘  the  utter  absence  of 
it  is  extraordinary,  in  regard 
of  the  entire  absence  of  rest 
in  the  men  even  in  the  least 
particular.’  But  this  is  surely 
too  harsh. 

(3)  H.  Schmidt  (Fleckeis. 
Jahrb.  103.  806)  suspects  the 
whole  sentence  ( μάΧΧον  .... 
ησυχίας)  as  interpolated. 
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friends  of 
Heraclitus 
in  Ionia 
defend  the 
doctrine  of 
motion 
with  all 
their  might. 


But  we  io 
must  take 
their  theory 
into  our 
own  hands 
to  test  it. 

For  the 
men  are  in 
a  flux,  and 
offer  us  no 
hold  for  ar-  J5 
gument. 


67 τιμεϊναι  6*7 η  λόγω  καί  ερωτηματι  καί  ησυχίως  εν  Ρ  1 79 
μόρα,  άποκρίνασθαι  καί  όρόσθαι  ηττον  αύτοΐς  ενι  η  το  ρ·  ι8ο. 
μηδέν  μάλλον  δε  υπερβάλλει  το  ούδ ’  ούδεν  προς  τό 
μηδε  σ μικρόν  ενεΐναι  τοϊς  άνδράσιν  ησυχίας-  άλλό  αν 
τινά  τι  ερη,  ώσπερ  όκ  φαρέτρας  ρηματίσκια  αινιγμα¬ 
τώδη  άνασ πώντες  άποτοξευουσι ,  καν  τούτον  ζητης 
λόγον  λαβεΐν,  τί  είρηκεν,  ετερω  πεπλήξει  καινώς 
μετωνομασμενω,  περανείς  δε  ουδέποτε  ούδεν  προς 
ούδενα  αυτών ·  ουδό  γε  εκείνοι  αυτοί  προς  άλλη  λ  ους, 
άλλ’  εύ  πάνν  φυλάττουσι  το  μηδέν  βέβαιον  εάν  είναι 
μητ  εν  λόγω  μητ  εν  ταις  αυτών  φυχαϊς,  ηγούμενοι,  β 
ώς  εμοί  δοκεΐ,  αυτό  στάσιμον  είναι·  τουτω  δε  πάνυ 
πόλε  μούσι,  καί  καθ'  όσον  δΰνανται  πανταγόθεν  εκ- 
βαλλουσιν. 

ΣΩ.  'Ίσως,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  τους  ανδρας  μαχομενους 
εώρακας,  είρηνεύουσι  δε  ου  συγγόγονας.  ον  γάρ  σοι 


The  point  in  υπερβάλλει  is, 
not  that  on  δ’  ουδέν  is  a 
stronger  expression  than  μη¬ 
δέν  (it  should  be  compai’ed 
with  ήττον  ...  ^  τό  μηδέν},  hut 
(a)  the  negation  is  put  more 
strongly  by  being  affirmed ; 
(*)  υπερβάλλει  assists  the  cli¬ 
max,  as  being  a  stronger  word 
than  any  in  the  former  clause ; 
and,  (c)  if  the  first  rendering 
is  correct,  what  was  at  first 
spoken  of  only  with  reference 
to  argument,  is  now  asserted 
generally  (προς  to  μηδέ  σμικρόρ }. 
Cp.  infr.  M^r  εν  λόγω  μήτ  ip 
ταίς  αΰτωρ  φνχαίς. 

5·  ώσπερ  e/c  φαρέτρας,  κ.τ.λ.] 

Cp.  Pro  tag.  342  D  (of  the 
Spartans)  I  Τα  μεν  7 τολλά  iv  τοϊς 
λογοις  ευρησει  αντδρ  φανλόν  τινα 
φαινομενον,  επειτα,  οι τον  άν  τύχη 
τωρ  λεγομένων,  ενέβαλε  ρήμα  βραχύ 
κα'ι  συνεστραμμένου,  ώσπερ  δεινός 
ακοντιστής. 


ρηματίσκια  .  .  .  άποτοξεύουσι ] 
‘  Plucking  up  as  from  a  quiver 
sayings  brief  and  dark,  they 
let  them  fly  at  you.’ 

6.  άνασπωντες ]  Cp.  Soph.  Aj. 
302  :  Αόγους  άνέσπα. 

τούτον  ]  Sc.  τοΰ  ρηματισκίου. 
ή.  τί  ε’ίρηκεν}  Sc.  τό  ρηματί- 
σκιον. 

καινως  μετωνομασμενω J  ‘  Of 
words  new-fangled  ill,’  ‘  of 
terms  strangely  twisted  to  an 
unheard-of  sense.’  Compare 
the  humorous  simile  in  Protag. 
329  A  :  "Ωσπερ  τα  χαλκεία,  κ.τ.λ. 

ΙΟ.  βέβαιον  ....  στάσιμον  1 
1  Fixed  or  settled — stationary. 

fiVtu]  γενέσθαι  is  puiqiosely 
avoided. 

I  2.  αυτό]  Sc.  τό  βέβαιον. 

1 6.  ov  yap  σοι  εταίροι  είσιν j 

The  dislike  of  a  geometrician 
to  the  Heraclitean  ‘  method  ’ 
is  not  unnatural.  And  it  is 
unmistakably  evident  here 
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1 8ο.  εταίροι  ε'ισιν.  άλλ’,  οίμαι,  τα  τοιαντα  τοϊς  μαθηταις 
έπ\  σχολής  φράζονσιν,  ούς  αν  βούλωνται  όμοιους  αυ- 
τοΐς  ποιησαι. 

ΘΕΟ.  ΐΐοίοις  μαθηταΐς,  ώ  δαιμόνιε  ;  ουδέ  γίγνεται 
c  των  τοιοντων  έτερος  έτερον  μαθητης ,  άλλ’  αυτόματοι  5 
αναφύονται ,  όπόθεν  αν  τύχη  έκαστος  αυτών  ένθου- 
σιασας ,  και  τον  έτερον  ό  έτερος  ούδέν  ηγείται  είδέναι. 
παρα  μεν  ούν  τούτων ,  07 τερ  ηα  έρών,  ούκ  αν  ττοτε 
λαβοις  λόγον  οΰτε  έκόντων  ούτε  άκόντων.  αυτούς  δέ 
δεΐ  7 ταραλαβόντας  ώσπερ  πρόβλημα  έπισκοπεϊσθαι.  ίο 


that  Plato  has  used  a  ‘  tour  de 
force’  in  bringing  together 
the  Heracliteans  and  the  ‘  dis- ' 
ciples  of  Protagoras.’ 

I.  τά  roiaCra]  Sc.  ε Ιρηνικά 
(Heindorf)  or,  rather,  τ ά  βέβαια 
εν  τούς  λόγοις. 

4·  ΤΙοίοις  μαθηταΐς^  ‘Disciples 
forsooth  !’  Rep.  ι.  330  B  :  ΠοΓ 
ε'πεκτησάμην,  ω  Σώκρατες  ;  allb. 

5.  αυτόματοι  αναφύονται ]  ‘They 
spring  up  unbidden,  wherever 
each  happens  to  have  caught 
the  afflatus .’ 

6.  όπόθ(ν  αν  τύχη  .  .  ένθον- 
σιάσαί]  Contrast  with  this 
Hegel,  G.  d.Ph.  ed.  1840,  p.55: 

‘  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  this 
whole  recital,  that  the  more 
developed  Philosophy  of  a  later 
age,  is  really  the  product  of 
the  previous  labours  of  the 
thinking  mind  :  that  it  is 
required  and  determined  by 
these  earlier  views,  and  has 
not  sprung  of  itself  independ¬ 
ently  from  the  ground.’  (‘Niclit 
isolirt  fur  sich  aus  dem  Boden 
gewaclisen  ist.’)  For  the  ex¬ 
pression  αυτόματοι  αναφύονται  cp. 
Rep.  7.  520  B  :  Αυτόματοι  yap 
(μφνονται  άκούση s  τη ς  iv  έκαστη 
πολιτείας.  As  in  supr.  172  foil, 
we  had  a  description  of  the 


man  corresponding  to  Pro¬ 
tagoras’  theory,  so  here  we 
have  the  men  of  Heraclitus. 
The  wildness  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  at  once  speculative  and 
irrational,  are  Oriental  rather 
than  Greek,  and  are  probably 
due  rather  to  the  soil  than 
to  the  germ.  Comparatively 
little  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Heraclitus  himself,  although 
for  their  abrupt  quaintness 
his  sayings  might  be  called 

ρηματίσκια  αινιγματώδη. 

8.  ούκ  αν  ποτέ  λάβοις  Xoyot'j 

Ar.  Met.  3·  4·  ιοοό  a  :  Γίλοΐοκ 

το  ζητεϊν  λόγον  προς  τον  μηθενος 
εχοντα  λόγον,  ή  μη  ‘έχει’  όμοιος 

\  ι  ~  f  ~  7 

yap  ψντω  ο  τοιουτος  rj  toiovtos 
ήδη.  ΙΟ.  1063  a:  Μηθέν  γαρ 
τιβέντες  άναιροΰσι  το  διαλέγεσθαι 
και  άλως  λόγον,  ώστε  προς  μεν 
τούς  toiovtovs  ούκ  εστι  λόγος. 

g.  αυτούς  δε  δεΐ  παραλαβόντας] 
‘  But  we  must  take  the  doc¬ 
trine  out  of  their  hands,  and 
con  it  over  by  ourselves  like 
a  geometrical  theorem.’  Theo¬ 
doras  speaks  as  a  mathemati¬ 
cian.  The  object  of  παραλα- 
βόντας  is  vague ;  neither  λόγον 
in  the  sense  just  used,  nor 
αρχήν,  but  τά  'Ηρακλείτεια  ταΰτα , 
ή  τι  τοιοντον. 
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The  ques¬ 
tion  now 
before  us 
has  come 
down  from 
ancient 
times.  But 
wise  men 
formerly 
veiled  their 
meaning 
from  the 
multitude 
in  poetry, 
not  as  these 
now,  who 
make  no  se¬ 
cret  of  their 
views,  and 
seek  to  win 
universal 
suffrage  for 
them,  and 
to  convert 
men  from 
the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  com¬ 
mon  sense. 


ΣΩ.  Και  μβτρίως  ye  λέγας.  το  ye  δη  πρόβλημα  ι 
άλλο  τι  παρβιληφαμ€ν  π  a  pa  μόν  των  αρχαίων  μeτά 
πoιησeως  όπικρυπτομόνων  τους  πολλούς ,  ως  η  yeveaw  ο 
των  άλλων  πάντων  ’Ω,^ανός  τβ  καί  Ύηθυς  pe-νματα 
5  τυγχά-veL  καί  ουδόν  0στηκ€,  παρά  δό  των  υστέρων,  are 
σoφωτe'pωv,  αναφανδόν  άποδ€ΐκνυμένων,  ίνα  καί  οί 
σκυτοτόμοι  αυτών  την  σοφίαν  μάθωσιν  aKovaavTeg 
καί  7 ταΰσωνται  ήλιϋίως  οίόμ€νοι  τά  μόν  όστάναι,  τά 
δό  κινάίσθαι  των  οντων,  μaθόvτeς  δ'  otl  πάντα  Kivel- 
ιο  ται  τιμώσιν  αύτους  ;  ολίγου  δό  eπeλaθόμηv,  ώ  Qeo- 
δωpe,  otl  άλλοι  αυ  τάναντία  τουτοις  άπeφηvavτo,  Ο  Ιον 
ακίνητον  ^TeXeOei,  τω  πάντιφ  ονομ  elvai,  καί  άλλα  όσα  ε 
λ/Ιέλισσοί  re  καί  ΐlapμevίδaι  evavτιoΰμevoι  πάσι  τοΰ- 
τοις  διϊσχυρίζονται,  ως  ev  re  πάντα  Ιστί  καί  έστη^ν 


1.  τό  ye  δη  πρόβλημα ]  {  W  ell, 
the  theorem,  as  you  call  it.’ 
Compare  with  the  repetition 
of  ye  the  double  use  of  yap, 
αλλά,  κ.τ.λ. 

2.  παρειληφαμεν  .  .  άποδεικνυ- 
μΐνων\  1  The  doctrine  comes 
to  us  from  ancient  and  from 
modern  sources.  The  ancients 
indeed  veiled  their  meaning 
from  the  multitude  and  said, 
etc. ;  but  the  moderns  openly 
declare  their  meaning.’  See 
H.  Schmidt,  Krit.  Comment., 
p.  509.  ^  , 

4.  ρεύματα  τυγχάνει]  Sc. 
όντα,  which  is  purposely  (or 
instinctively)  omitted.  Ώκεα- 
vos  re  καί  Ύηθυς  are  in  appo¬ 
sition  with  17  γενεσις,  and  ρεύ- 
ματα  is  predicate,  ®s,  etc. 
expresses  not  what  the  poets 
said,  but  what  they  meant, 
depending  partly  on  παρειλή- 
φαμεν, 

7·  σκυτοτόμο t]  I.  e.  The 
meanest  artificers.  Cp.  Prot. 
324  C  :  fls  μίν  .  .  .  (Ikotcos 


αποδέχονται  .  .  .  κα'ι  χαλκέως  και 
σκυτοτόμου  συμβουλεύοντας  τά  πο¬ 
λίτικά  :  alib. 

ΙΟ.  τιμώσιν  αΰτοϋί]  These 
words  merely  satirize  the  φι¬ 
λοτιμία  of  the  Sophist.  H. 
Schmidt's  remark  that  the 
multitude  are  predisposed  to 
extol  a  doctrine  which  reflects 
the  arbitrariness  of  their  life, 
introduces  a  subtlety  which  is 
not  present  in  the  text. 

ii.  Ofoi/j  MSS  .  oiov.  But  the 
words  of  Simplicius  in  Aristot. 
Phys.  f.  7.  a.  are  decisive  : 

Ακίνητον  αυτό  ανυμνεί  κα'ι  ρ.όμο»' 
ώ$  namin'  εξτ|ρήμεΐ'θΐ'. 

I  2.  treM’dci,  τώ  παντύ}']  So  all 
the  MSS.  Buttm.  conjectured  τ’ 
εμεναι  τώ  πάμτ’.  This  is  gathered 
from  the  quotations  of  Simpli¬ 
cius,  and  is  probably  right. 
Cobet,  relying  on  the  same 
source,  changes  οΐον  to  ουλον. 

Ι4·  εστηκεν  αυτό  εν  αΰτω] 

‘  All  Being  is  One,  and  stand- 
eth  self-contained,  not  having 
any  space  in  which  it  moves.’ 


I.  180 
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8ο. 


αυτό  εν  αυτω,  ουκ  εχον  χωράν  εν  η  κινείται.  Τούτοι ς 


ουν,  ώ  εταίρε,  ττασι  τι  χρησόμεΟα ;  κατα  σ μικρόν 
γαρ  προϊόντα  λελ ηθαμεν  άμφοτερων  εις  το  μέσον 
7 τετττωκοτες,  κα'ι  άν  μη  πη  αμυνόμενοι  διαφυγωμεν , 
8ΐ·  δίκην  δωσομεν  ωετττερ  οι  εν  ταΐς  τταΧαίστραις  διά  5 
γραμμής  τται(μ>ντες,  όταν  νττ  αμφοτερων  λ ηφθεντες 
ελκωνται  εις  ταναντια.  δοκει  ούν  μοι  τους  ετέρους 


The  nearest  approach  to  this 
latter  assertion  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Parmenides  is  in  the 
lines — 

(78—85  ITullach)  Ουδέ  διαιρε¬ 
τόν  εστιν,  επει  παν  έστίν  δμοιον,  J 
ουδέ  τι  τη  μάλλον  τό  κεν  ε’ίργοι  μιν 
ζυνέχεσθαι,  |  ουδέ  τι  χειρότερον' 
παν  δε  πλέον  έστ'ιν  έοντος.  |  τω 
ζυνεχες  παν  εστιν ,  εδν  yap  έοντι 
πελάζει.  [  Αντάρ  ακίνητον  μεγάλων 
εν  πείρασι  δεσμών  |  έστιν,  άναρχαν, 
απαυστον,  έπε'ι  γένεσις  κα'ι  όλεθροί  | 
τήλε  μάλ’  έπλάγχθησαν,  άπωσε  δε 
πίστις  αληθής.  |  τούτον  δ’  εν  τωντώ 
τε  μενον  καθ’  εαυτό  τε  κείται. 

He  asserts,  however,  that 
Being  is  not  without  bounda¬ 
ries,  else  it  would  be  imper¬ 
fect. 

Zeno  appears  to  have  said, 
that  being  was  neither  with 
nor  without  boundaries.  Cp. 
Arist.  de  Xenoph.  Gorg.  et 
Melisso,  C.  3  ·  ’Αιδιον  δε  οντα  και 
ένα  κα'ι  σφαιροειδή,  οΰτ  άπειρον , 
ο  ντε  πεπεράσθαι'  ” Απειρον  yap  τδ 
μη  είναι  .  ...  τό  δέ  εν  οϋτε  τώ 
ούκ  δντι  οϋτε  role  πόλλοις  όμοι- 
οΰσθαι.  6 Εν  yap  ούκ  έχει  προς 
δ  τι  περανεί. 

‘Dasz  liier  Melissus  alsVer- 
treter  der  Eleatischen  Scliule 
genannt  wind,  hat  seine  Grund 
darin,  dasz  der  Beweis  .  .  . 
έστηκεν  αυτό  εν  αύτω  ούκ  έχον 
χώραν  εν  ή  κινείται  nach  der  VOU 
Heindorf  angezogenen  Stelle 
Aristot.  Phys.  4.  6,  dem  Me¬ 


lissus  angehort.’  H.  Schmidt. 

The  Eleatics  did  not  ab¬ 
stract  the  idea  of  Being  from 
that  of  extension,  although  its 
fulness  destroyed  the  idea  of 
space.  It  was  here  that  the 
Atomists  joined  issue  with 
them.  To  Leucippus  and  De¬ 
mocritus  the  relations  of  body 
were  not  symbolical  but  real. 
They  felt  that  they  must  ac¬ 
count  for  motion.  Hence  their 
assertion  of  the  existence  of 
empty  space,  τό  κενόν ,  or,  in 
other  words,  το  μή  όν  in  the 
material  sense. 

3.  εις  το  μέσον\  Viz.  by 
having  partly  discarded  and 
partly  retained  the  principle, 
επιστήμη  αίσθησις,  .  .  .  τον  Πρω¬ 
ταγόραν  λόγον  μή  παντάπασι  λέ- 
γοντες. 

5·  δίκην  δώσομεν\  For  the 
humour  cp.  Rep.  5.  474  A  :  Τω 

οντι  τωθαζόμενος  δώσεις  δίκην. 

διά  γραμμής  παίζοντες ]  A  game, 
like  our  French  and  English, 
was  called  διελκυστίνδα. 

7·  δοκεί  ουν  juoi]  ‘I  think 
therefore  we  ought  first  to 
examine  the  one  faction,  to 
whom  we  first  addressed  our¬ 
selves,  these  wavering  movers 
of  unrest,’  and  if  we  find  any 
truth  in  them,  we  will  join 
our  efforts  with  theirs  to  pull 
us  to  them,  endeavouring  to 
shake  the  others  off.  But  if 
those  who  stand  for  the  un- 


Their  vehe¬ 
mence  al¬ 
most  makes 
us  forget 
the  oppo- 


L 
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site  faction, 
who  say 
that  the 
One  Being 
which  fills 
all  things 
doth  not 
move. 

We  find 
ourselves 
on  the  dan¬ 
gerous  mid¬ 
dle  ground 
between 
these  ar¬ 
mies.  With 
which  side 
shall  we  go  ? 
Shall  we 
declare  for 
the  inviol¬ 
able  consti¬ 
tution  of  all 
things,  or 
for  the 


σκετττεον,  εφ  ούετττερ  ωρμηεταμεν,  τον ς  ρ 
καί  ε αν  μει>  τι  φαίνωνται  λ  άγοντες,  συνελ- 
αύτων  ή  μας  αυτούς ,  τους  ετερους  εκφυγεΐν 
lav  δε  οι  του  ολου  στασιώται  αληθε- 
δοκώσι,  φευζόμεθα  παρ’  αυτούς  άπ  αύ 
κινούντων.  αμφοτεροι  δ  αν  φανώετι  β 
Λ εγοντες,  γελοίοι  εσόμεθα  ηγούμενοι 
φαύλους  όντας ,  παμπάλαιους  δε 
ανδρας  άττοδεδοκιμακύτες .  ορα  ούν , 
λυσιτελεϊ  εις  τοσούτον  προίεναι  κίν- 


Ούδεν  μεν  ούν  ανεκτόν,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  μη  ού 
εκάτεροι  των  άνδρών. 


πρότερον 
ρέοντας, 
ζομεν  μετ’ 
τ τειρωμενοι. 

5  στερα  λεγειν 
των  τα  ακίνητα 
μηδέν  μετριον 
ημάς  μεν  τι  λεγειν 
και  πασσόφους 
ίο  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  ε'ι 
δννον. 

ΘΕΟ. 

διασκεφασθαι  τί  λεγονσιν 

broken  "Whole  of  Being  seem 
to  speak  more  reasonably,  we 
will  desert  to  these  again  from 
the  revolutionary  violence  of 
the  movement  party.’ 

I.  τού?  peovras  ‘  The  un¬ 
stable  philosophers.’  (‘  The 
liver-gods,’  Jowett.)  They  are 
humorously  identified  with 
their  principle.  Vid.  supr. 

άτεχνώς  yap  κατα  τα  συγγράμ¬ 
ματα  φέρονται.  This  way  of 
taking  ρέοντας — not  as  causa¬ 
tive — is  also  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Cra- 
tylus,  439  C  :  Αυτοί  τε  ώσπερ 
ε’ίς  τινα  δίνην  έμπ εσόντες  κυκώνται 
κα'ι  ημάς  έφελκόμενοι  προσεμ- 
βάλλουσι.  Socrates  adopts  the 
jest  of  Theodoras,  supr.  180  B: 
Μηδέν  βέβαιον  έάν  ...  έν  ταΊς 
αυτών  ψυχαίς. 

For  a  similar  reference  to  a 
set  of  persons  by  an  epithet 
cp.  Phileb.  46  A :  Ους  εΐπομεν 
δυσχερείς.  Soph.  248  C  :  To  vvv 
δη  ρηθέν  προς  τον ς  γηγενείς.  Bcp. 
6.  488  A  :  Το  πιιθος  των  επιεικέ¬ 
στατων. 


g.  απ’  αύ  των]  (απ’  αυτών 
των  παρ’  αυτούς  Bodl.  Vat.  Yen. 
Π.  παρ’  αυτούς  άπ ’  αυτών  Τ  Cett. 
Schleierm.  corr. :  αύ  από  τών 
Bekk.  But  for  the  position 
of  αύ  cp.  supr.  161  A,  and 
note).  We  pass  from  the  image 
of  a  game  to  that  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which  the  Heracli- 
teans  are  the  ‘movement,’  or 
revolutionary,  party.  There  is 
probably  a  slight  play  on  the 
word  στασιώται,  and  certainly 
also  on  the  phrase  τα  ακίνητα 
κινείν.  For  ‘to  move  what  may 
not  be  moved’  was,  as  the 
scholiast  indicates,  a  prover¬ 
bial  way  of  speaking  of  sacri¬ 
legious  actions.  See  esp.  Legg. 
8.  842  E  :  Αιος  ορίου  μέν  πρώτος 
νόμος  όδε  είρησθω '  μη  κινείτω 
γης  όρια  μηδε'ις  .  .  .  νομίσας  το 
τάκίνητα  κινείν  αληθώς  τούτο  είναι. 
Thuc.8. 15  :  Τά  τε  χίλια  τάλαντα 
.  .  .  κινείν. 

μηδέν  μέτρων ]  ‘Nothing 
worthy  of  our  reception.’ 

12.  Ουδέν  μεν  ουν  ανεκτόν ~j 

‘  Nay,  Socrates,  we  can  by  no 
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ΣΩ.  Έκεπτεον  σ.ν  είη  σου  γε  οΰτω  π ροθυμουμενου. 
Αοκβΐ  ούν  μοι  άρχη  είναι  της  σκεψεως  κινησεως  περί, 
c  ποιον  τι  ποτέ  άρα  λεγοντες  φασί  τα  πάντα  κινεΐσθαι. 
βούλομαι  δε  A εγειν  το  τοιόνδε.  πότερον  εν  τι  είδος 
αυτής  λεγουσιν  η  ώσπερ  εμοϊ  φαίνεται,  δυο  ;  μη  μεν-  5 
τοι  μονον  εμοι  δοκείτω,  άλλα  συμμετεχε  καί  συ,  Ίνα 
κοινή  πασχωμεν,  αν  τι  και  δεη.  καί  μοι  λεγε·  άρα 
κινεΐσθαι  καλεΐς,  δταν  τι  χωράν  εκ  χοψας  μεταβάλλη 
η  και  εν  τω  αύτω  στρεφηται ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ’Eycuye.  τ, 

ΣΩ.  Τούτο  μεν  τοίνυν  εν  έστω  είδος,  όταν  δε  η 
κ  μεν  εν  τω  αύτω,  γηράσκη  δε,  η  μελαν  εκ  λευκού  η 
σκληρόν  εκ  μαλακού  γίγνηται,  η  τινα  άλλην  άλλοίω- 
σιν  άλλοιωται,  άρα  ούκ  άξιον  ετερον  είδος  φάναι  κι- 
νησεοις ;  ι 


ΘΕΟ.  ’"E^oiye  δοκεΐ. 

ΣΩ.  Αναγκαΐον  μεν  ούν.  δύο  δη  λέγω  τούτω  είδη 
κινησεως,  άλλοίωσιν,  την  δε  j περιφοράν. 


means  endure  to  stop  short 
of  thoroughly  examining  the 
meaning  of  both  sets  of  think¬ 
ers.’  ouScVis,  of  course,  adverbial. 
Madvig’s  conjecture,  avereov, 
had  occurred  to  others.  But 
the  humour  of  the  place,  where 
Theodoras,  who  had  been  so 
backward,  is  now  become  so 
eager  and  άτιχνώς  φιλολόγος  in 
the  hands  of  Socrates,  is  more 
pointedly  expressed  by  ανεκτόν, 
the  MS.  reading. 

1.  σου  ye]  I.  e.  You,  that 
were  so  reluctant  to  enter  on 
the  discussion.  Cp.  supr.  169 
C  :  Ου  μίντοι  περαιτέρω  ye  ών 
προτίθεσαι  οίός  τ  εσομαι  παρα- 
σχεϊν  εμαντόν  σοι. 

2.  αρχή ]  This  is  the  predi¬ 
cate,  the  subject  being  con¬ 
tained  in  what  follows.  Hence 


no  article  is  required. 

5.  η  ώσπερ  εμοι  φαίνεται, 
δυο]  Parm.  138  Β  :  Κ ινοΰμΐνόν 
ye  η  φε'ροιτο  ή  άλλοιοίτο  αν'  αυται 
yap  μόναι  κινήσεις.  No  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  drawn  from  this 
about  the  comparative  dates  of 
the  two  dialogues,  άλλοίωσις 
as  yet  includes  αϋξησις. 

Aristot.  Phys.  Ausc.  8.  3. 

§  3  :  Πρόί  οϋς,  καίπερ  ου  διορίζον¬ 
τας  ποιαν  κινησιν  Χεγονσιν  ή  πά¬ 
σας,  ου  χαλεπόν  άπαντήσαι. 

6.  ίνα  κοινή  πάσχωμεν~\ 

Socrates  continues  the  notion 
of  danger  from  supr.  A  B,  and 
with  his  usual  irony  professes 
fear  of  των  τα  ακίνητα  κινοΰντων. 

II.  όταν  δε  ή  μεν  εν  τω  αυτω ] 
Cp.  supr.  156  CD. 

18.  άλλοίωσιν,  την  δε  f  περιφο¬ 
ράν]  ‘Coisl.  την  μεν  άλλοίωσιν, 


L  2 


movement 
party?  Let 
us  examine 
the  latter 
first,  as  we 
began  with 
them. 

Motion  is 
their  prin¬ 
ciple.  Do 
they  admit 
that  motion 
is  of  two 
kinds,  loco¬ 
motion  and 
change  ? 
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On  their 
granting 
this, we  ask, 
Do  you 
mean  that 
all  things 
move  in 
both  these 
ways?  Ami 
they  must 
say,  Y es ; 
or  else  it 
will  be  as 
true  to  say 
that  things 
stand  still, 
as  that  they 
move. 


ΘΕΟ.  Όρθως  ye  λίγων.  Ρ·  ι8ι 

ΣΩ.  Touro  τοίνυν  οντω  δίβλ op.evoL  διαλβγωμβθ a 
ηδη  τοϊς  τα  πάντα  φάσκουσι  κινβΐσθαι  καί  άρωτώμεν 
πότβρον  παν  φατέ  άμφοτάρως  κινβΐσθαί ,  φ€ρόμ€νον 
5  re  καί  άλλοωνμβνον,  η  τδ  μάν  τι  άμφοτάρως,  τδ  δ’  ε 
άτάρως ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ’Αλλά  μά  ΔΓ  βγωγε  ούκ  έχω  βΐπβΐν  οίμαι 
δ ’  αν  φάναι  άμφοτάρως. 

ΣΩ.  Εί  δά  ye  μη,  ώ  άταΐρ€,  κινονμ€νά  re  *αύτοΐς 
ίο  καί  άστώτα  φaveΐτaι,  καί  ούδέν  μάλλον  όρθως  e^ei. 


ewelv  ότι  κινάίται  τα  πάντα  η  ότι  άστη^ν. 

ΘΕΟ.  Άλ ηθάστατα  λeγeίς. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  άι re^r)  Kive?er0ac  αυτά  δeΐ,  τδ  δέ  μη 
KLve1a0aL  μη  eveivai  μηδevί,  πάντα  δη  πάσαν  κίνησή  ρ.  182 
ΐ5  aei  KLvefrai. 


την  δε  περιφοράν  —  quod  glos- 
sema  sapit.’  Stallb.  Cp.  Soph. 
2  2 1  E,  alib.  It  may  be  asked 
why  circular  motion  should  be 
chosen  to  represent  φορά.  The 
answer  possibly  is,  that  the 
revolution  of  the  Heavens  is 
conceived  of  as  embracing  all 
other  kinds  of  motion.  Cp. 
SUpr.  εως  μεν  η  περιφορά  η  κινού¬ 
μενη  και  ό  ήλιος. 

Perhaps  also  the  revolution 
of  the  Heavens  (or  of  the  Sun) 
is  symbolical  of  the  Heracli- 
tean  cycle  of  elements.  (Las- 
salle.)  For  περιφορά  inter¬ 
changed  with  φορά  cp.  Hep. 
7.  528  A  :  ’Ey  περιφορά  ήδη  ΐ>ν 
στερεοί/  λαβόντες  .  .  .  αστρονομίαν 
ελεγον,  φοράν  οΰσαν  βάθους. 

It  must  be  admitted  that 
φοράι/  would  be  more  exact. 
But  the  compound  is  more 
rhythmical,  and,  as  περιφε- 
ρεσθαι  does  not  always  mean 
‘  to  revolve,’  it  may  be  used 


here  for  locomotion  in  gene¬ 
ral.  See  Tim.  70  B,  Apol.  19C, 
Rep.  3.  402  A-C. 

2.  διαλεγώμεθα  φδι;]  Imagin¬ 
ing  them,  for  the  sake  of  our 
argument,  to  be  less  imprac¬ 
ticable.  υποτιθέμενο  ι  νομιμώτε- 
pov  αυτους  ή  νυν  (θέλοντας  άν 
άποκρίνασθαι.  (Soph.  246  D.) 

5.  το  μεν  τι  ...  το  δ’]  Hep. 

4.  436  C. 

6.  ετερων]  ‘  In  one  or  other 
of  these  two  ways.’  Cp.  Soph. 
226  A  :  Ου  τή  ετέρα  ληπτεον. 

9·  κινούμενα  τε  *αύτοΊς  καί 
εστωτα  φαι/εΐται]  Cp.  Rep.  4· 
43d  D  :  'Ωϊ  οΐ  γε  στρόβιλοι  ολοι 
εστάσί  τε  άμα  καί  κινούνται.  Most 
MSS.  εαντοΐς.  F ΟΙ-  αντοΐς ,  ‘  They 
will  find,’  cp.  supr.  170  E  :  Ti 

δε  αύτώ  ΤΙρωταγόρα,  κ.τ.λ. 

ΐ4·  ε’ι/εΐι/αι]  Almost  all  the 
MSS.  have  εν  είναι.  But  the 
correction  of  the  Bodl.  MS. 
to  ενείναι  appears  to  be  in  an 
ancient  hand. 
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Ρ·  182.  ΘΕΟ.  'Ανάγκη. 

ΣΩ.  Σκοττα  δη  μοί  τάδε  αυτών  της  θερμότητος  η 
λενκότητος  η  οτουοΰν  γενεσιν  ονχ  οντω  πως  ελεγομεν 
φαναι  αυτους,  φε'ρεσθαι  έκαστον  τούτων  άμα  αίσθησει 
μεταξύ  τον  ποιονντός  τε  και  πάσχοντος,  και  τδ  μεν  5 
πασγον  ^αισθανομενον  άλλ  ονκ  αίσθησινετι  γίγνεσθαι , 


2.  "Σκοπεί  δή  μοι  τόδβ  αυτών] 

‘  I  would  have  you  consider 
this  point  in  them,’  i.  e.  in 
their  theory.  Cp.  149  D  :  *Ap 
ούν  ert  και  rode  αυτών  j ]σθησαι ; 

3·  οΰτω  πως  ελεγομ ev]  Supr. 

I5^>  I57>  Γ59· 

5-  το  μεν  πάσχον  * αϊσθανόμε- 
vovj  The  MS.  reading  αισθητόν 
is  inconsistent  with  the  con¬ 
text,  and  with  the  language 
used  elsewhere  in  the  dialogue. 
Buttmann  conjectured  αϊσθητήν, 
to  which  Schleiermaclier  ob¬ 
jected  that  το  πάσχον  means 
the  sensorium,  and  not  the 
sentient  subject.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  is  not 
clearly  marked  from  the  P10- 
tagorean  point  of  view.  Indeed 
the  conception  of  a  ‘  senso¬ 
rium’  nowhere  appears,  at  least 
in  this  part  of  the  dialogue. 
It  is  only  in  speaking  of  a 
j^articular  sense  that  το  πάσχον 
means,  for  instance,  the  eye 

l1  Si)· 

In  159  A  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  το  πάσχον 
means  the  tongue  of  Socrates, 
or  more  indefinitely  the  ‘  per¬ 
cipient.’  And  even  if  τδ  πάσ¬ 
χον  is  limited  to  the  organ  of 
sense,  there  is  no  reason  why 
αισθητής  should  not  be  used  of 
this.  (Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  1.  4.  5  : 

'Η  γλωσσά  γνώμων  τούτων  ενειρ- 
γάσθη.) 

The  noun  αισθητής  appears 
to  he  suggested  in  160  D 


by  the  use  of  επιστήμων  just 
before.  In  the  present  place 
it  might  recur  naturally,  as 
it  is  in  the  manner  of  Plato 
to  recall  a  train  of  thought  by 
repeating  some  remarkable 
word.  (Rep.  488  A  :  O i  επιει¬ 
κέστατοι.  Supr.  180  C  :  To 
ye  δ>)  πρόβλημα.)  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  technicality 
observable  in  the  present  pas¬ 
sage.  (Ισως  ούν  ή  ποιότης  άμα 
άλλόκοτόν  τε  φαίνεται  ‘όνομα ,  κ.τ.λ.) 
Apart  from  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  rareness  of  the  word, 
which  would  be  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  favour  if  it  had 
MS.  authority,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  weigh  against  it  as  a 
conjectural  reading.  And  it 
may  also  be  urged,  that  the 
masculine  gender  of  αισθητής 
would  impair  the  effect  of  the 
passage,  in  which  everything 
seems  to  he  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  neuter  and  imper¬ 
sonal. 

But  Heintlorf’s  emendation, 
αισθανόμενοι,  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  context  and  with  all 
that  precedes  (esp.  supr.  159 
E,  160  A),  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  αισθητόν  may  have 
slipped  in  instead  of  it  by  an 
unconscious  logical  inversion 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  This 
conjecture  is  therefore  adopted 
in  the  text. 

6.  e.  t]  I.  e.  when  we  carry 


Let  us  now 
recall  their 
theory  of 
sensations 
and  quali¬ 
ties,  which 
were  said 
to  flit  be¬ 
tween  the 
subject  and 
the  object. 
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το  δε  ποιούν  ποιόν  τι  άλλ’  ου  ποιότητα  ;  ίσως  ούν  η  ρ. 
ποιότης  άμα  άλλόκοτόν  τε  φαίνεται  ονομα  καί  ον 
μανθάνεις  άθρόον  λεγόμενον  κατά  μέρη  ούν  ακούε, 
τό  γάρ  ποιούν  ούτε  θερμοτης  ούτε  λευκοτης ,  θερμόν  ε 
δε  καί  λευκόν  γίγνεται,  κα'ι  τάλλα  οΰτω.  μεμνησαι 
γάρ  που  εν  τοΐς  πρόσθεν  ότι  ούτως  ελεγομεν,  εν 
μηδέν  αυτό  καθ’  αυτό  είναι,  μηδ  αύ  το  ποιούν  η 
πάσχον,  άλλ'  εξ  άμφοτε'ρων  προς  άλληλα  συγγιγνο- 
μενων — τάς  αισθήσεις  καί  τα  αισθητά  άποτικτοντα  τα 
μεν  ποιά  άττα  γίγνεσθαι ,  τά  δε  αισθανόμενα. 


our  analysis  beyond  the  act  of 
sensation  to  that  which  under¬ 
lies  it.  eri  is  omitted  in  one 
MS.,  and  Schanz  reads  ά'ρα 
instead. 

1.  ποιόν  τι]  MSS.  ποιοϊντι. 
But  the  Bodleian  margin  has 
ποών  τι,  with  marg.  F,  corr.  E. 

ή  ποώτης\  Two  difficulties 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  new  ‘  term  of  art ;’ 
the  strangeness  of  the  word, 
and  the  effort  required  to  fol¬ 
low  the  generalization  which 
it  presupposes. 

2.  αλλόκοτοι/]  ‘  Strange  and 
uncouth.’  άΧΧοκοτώτίρον  is  a 
v.  r. 

3.  άθρόον  λεγόμενον]  ‘  The 
collective  (i.  e.  general)  expres¬ 
sion.’  This  harmonizes  with 
the  language  adopted  above, 

157  B :  Δεΐ  δε  και  κατα  μέρος 
οντω  λεγειν  καί  περί  πολλών 
άθροισθεντων,  ώ  δι)  άθροίσματι 
άνθρωπόν  τε  τίθενται  καί  λίθον 
καί  έκαστον  ζωόν  τε  καί  είδος. 

The  conception  of  quality  is 
of  later  growth  than  that  of 
kind  or  form  ;  since  the  latter 
is  less  abstract,  and  still  re¬ 
tains  a  tinge  of  metaphor. 

6.  ε’ν]  καί  ε’ν  Bodl.  C01T. 

7.  μηδ'  αν  το  ποιούν  ή  πάσγον] 


Supr.  157  λ.  αυ  distinguishes 
the  active  and  passive  elements 
from  the  crude  notion  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  which  is  analysed  into 
these. 

8.  ιίλλ’  (ζ  άμφοτέρων  .  .  .  . 
αισθανόμενα]  ‘  But  Out  of  both 
as  they  come  together — they 
become,  while  producing  sen¬ 
sations  and  sensible  things, 
the  one  of  a  certain  kind,  the 
other  percipient.’ 

Attribute  and  perception 
arise  together  in  the  act  of 
sense  out  of  the  meeting  of 
agent  and  patient,  neither  of 
which  has  any  independent 
existence.  The  text  is  not 
grammatical,  but  neither  is  it 
really  open  to  suspicion,  and 
Madvig’sconjecture, άτοτεχΑντα, 
makes  nonsense.  The  con¬ 
struction  may  be  explained  by 
Substituting  ε’κ  τοΰ  σνγγίγνίΐτθαι 
άμφότερα  for  έζ  άμφοτέρων  σνγ- 
γιγνομίνων,  —  or  the  sentence 
from  ras  αισθήσεις  to  the  end 
may  be  taken  as  an  expansion 
ot  -γίγνεσθαι  τό  τοιαΰτα  φανήναι. 
Cp.  the  construction  of  infr. 
194  CD,  where,  conversely, 
τά  Ιόντα  should  in  strict  gram¬ 
mar  be  a  genitive  governed  by 

τά  σημεία. 
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ρ.  ι82.  ΘΕΟ.  Μ,ε'μνημαι-  πώς  δ’  ον  ; 

c  ΣΩ.  Τά  μεν  τοίννν  άλλα  χαίρει ν  εάσωμεν,  είτε 
αλλω?  είτε  όντως  λεγονσιν  ον  δ  ενεκα  λεγομεν, 
τούτο  μόνον  φνλάττωμεν,  ερωτώντες -  Κινείται  και 

ρεΐ,  ώ?  φάτε,  τα  πάντα  ;  ή  γάρ  ;  5 

ΘΕΟ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Oi’/cow  άμφοτερας  άς  διειλόμεθα  κινήσεις, 
φερόμενά  τε  καί  άλλοιονμενα  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Πω?  δ’  ον  ;  εί  περ  γε  δη  τελεως  κινησεται. 

ΣΩ.  Εΐ  μεν  τοίννν  εφερετο  μονον ,  ηλλοιούτο  δε 
μη,  είχομεν  αν  πον  είπεΐν ,  οία  άττα  ρεΐ  τά  φερόμενα- 
η  πώς  λεγωμεν  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  ΟάΤω?. 

Ε  ΣΩ.  Έ7Γ€ίδ)}  δε  ονδε  τούτο  μενει,  το  λενκον  ρεΐν 
το  ρεον,  αλλά  μεταβάλλει,  ώστε  καί  αντού  τούτον  15 
είναι  ροήν,  της  λενκότητος,  καί  μεταβολήν  εις  άλλην 
χρόαν,  ίνα  μη  άλω  ταντη  μενον  αρα  ποτέ  olov  τε  τι 
προσειπεΐν  χρώμα,  ώστε  καί  ορθώς  προσαγορενειν  ; 

ΘΕΟ.  Καί  τις  μηχανη,  ώ  Ίώκρατες ;  η  άλλο  γε 
τι  τών  τοιοντων,  είπερ  αεί  λεγοντος  νπεξερχεται,  ατε  2ο 

λ  f  / 

όη  ρεον ; 


2.  είτε  άλλως  .  .  .  λεγονσιν] 
We  need  dwell  no  longer  on 
the  details  of  the  theory,  since 
our  business  now  is  with  its 
first  principle — κίνησις. 

γ.  Οΰκοϋν,  κ.τ.λ.]  Sc.  κινείται 
τά  πάντα. 

12.  Xeyco/aer]  λεγομεν  Τ. 

1 1 .  Ίνα  μη  άλω  ταΰτη  μόνον] 
Cp.  supr.  154  D  :  Φυλάττων  μη 
εναντία  είπω.  Infr.  1 8  3  λ·  ί·να 
δη  εκείνη  ή  άπόκρισι ς  όρθη  φανη. 

And,  for  the  argument,  Cratyl. 
439  D  :  Ά ρ’  ούν  υιόν  τε  προσει- 
•πείν  αυτό  όρθώς,  ει  αει  ιιπεζερ- 
χεται,  πρώτον  μεν  ότι  εκείνυ  εστιν, 
'έπειτα  ότι  τοιοΰτον,  η  ανάγκη  άμα 


ημών  λεγόντων  άλλο  ο  ντο  ενθνς 
γίγνεσθαι  και  νπεξιεναι  καί  μηκίτι 
ούτως  έχειν] 

τι  προσειπεΐν  χρώμα]  To  give 
the  name  of  any  colour  (to  an 
object) — To  use  the  name  of 
any  colour  so  as  to  apply  it 
rightly. 

20.  τών  τοιοντων J  V 1Z.  τών 
αισθητών,  i.  e.  the  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  sensible  attributes 
and  not  to  colour  only.  For 
the  step  which,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  Theodoras  is  here 
allowed  to  make  by  himself, 
H.  Schmidt  well  compares 
supr.  158  CE,  189  C,  196  B. 


If  tlie  qua- 
lities  moved 
without 
changing·, 
we  might 
give  them 
names.  But 
now,  while 
each  of 
them  is 
moving  be¬ 
tween  ob¬ 
ject  and 
subject, 
it  also 
changes, 
so  that 
while  you 
are  naming 
it,  it  has 
become 
another 
thing. 
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And  the 
same  argu¬ 
ment  ap¬ 
plies  to  the 
sensations, 
and  to  Sen¬ 
sation, 
which  we 
said  was 
Know¬ 
ledge. 
Therefore 
when  we 
said  Sensa¬ 
tion  was 
Know¬ 
ledge,  it 
would  have 
been  equal¬ 
ly  true  to 
say,  Not 
knowledge. 
The  princi¬ 
ple  of  mo¬ 
tion  has 
proved  a 
fallacious 
support, 
since  ac¬ 
cording  to 
it  every 
answer, 
whether 
Yes  or  No, 
is,  or  rather 


ΣΩ.  Ti  δβ  πβρ\  αισθησβως  βρουμβν  όποιασονν ,  p. 
οιον  της  του  bpav  η  άκουβιν  ;  μβνβιν  7 τοτβ  βν  αυτβρ  τω 
οράν  η  άκουβιν  ;  Ε 

ΘΕΟ.  Ουκουν  δβΐ  γβ,  el· rep  πάντα  κινβΐται. 

5  ΣΩ.  Οϋτ€  άρα  οραν  προσρητβον  τι  μάλλον  η  μη 
οράν,  ουδβ  τιν  άλλην  άίσθησιν  μάλλον  η  μη ,  πάντων 
γβ  πάντως  κινονμβνων. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ού  γάρ  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Και  μην  οΧσθησις  γβ  βπιστημη,  ως  βφαμβν 
ίο  βγω  τβ  καί  θβαίτητος. 

ΘΕΟ.  Yiv  ταΰτα. 

ΣΩ.  Ουδβν  άρα  βπιστημην  μάλλον  η  μη  βπιστη- 
μην  άπβκρινάμβθα  βρωτωμβνοι  ο  τί  βστιν  βπιστημη. 
ΘΕΟ.  Έοίκατβ.  ρ· 

ΐ5  ΣΩ.  Καλο^  αν  ημΐν  συμβ αίνοι  το  βπανόρθωμα 
της  άποκρισβως ,  π ροθνμηθβίσ  ιν  άποδβϊβαι  ότι  πάντα 
κινβΐται ,  ΐνα  δη  βκβίνη  η  άπόκρισις  ορθή  φανη.  το  δ’, 
ά>Γ  βοικβν,  βφάνη ,  βΐ  πάντα  κινβΐται ,  πάσα  άπόκρισις, 


1.  Τί  δε  περί  ο Ισθήσεως^  So 
far  of  αισθητά ,  now  of  αίσθησΐΐς. 

2.  μένΐΐν  ]  Sc.  την  α’ίσθησιν. 

5·  Ο vre  άρα,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘  Then  we 
must  not  at  all  predicate  seeing 
in  preference  to  not-seeing,  nor 
any  other  sensation  rather  than 
the  absence  of  it,  since  all 
tilings  move  in  every  way.’ 
Join  ovre  μάλλον. 

6.  Bekker  reads  ovre  . .  ovre, 
perhaps  rightly. 

12.  OvSev  is  adverbial.  For 
Επιστήμην  ....  άπικρινάμίθα  cp. 
snpr.  14Y  B  :  'Οταν  άποκρίνηται 
τέχνης  τίνος  Ανομα.  We  gave 
‘sense’  as  an  equivalent  for 
Knowledge.  But  ‘  sense’ = 
‘  not-sense,’  therefore  if  ‘  sense’ 
=  ‘  knowledge,’  ‘  sense’ =  ‘  not- 
knowledge.’ 


15.  Καλόν  αν  ι;ρΐν]  ‘  Here  is  a 
fine  result  of  having  corrected 
(or  completed)  our  first  answer 
in  our  eagerness  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  at  rest,  and  so  to 
make  it  clear  that  that  first  an¬ 
swer  was  right,  whereas  it  would 
seem  to  be  made  clear  that  if 
nothing  is  at  rest,  every  answer 
upon  whatever  subject  is  equally 
right,  both  “  it  is  so”  and  “  it  is 
not  so,”  or,  if  you  choose,  “  be¬ 
comes  so,”  that  we  may  say  no¬ 
thing  that  would  bring  them 
to  a  stand-still.’  For  the  asjm- 
deton,  and  for  Av  (‘  would  seem 
to’)  Heind.  well  compares  Rep. 
IO.  602  Λ  :  Xapifis  αν  ίΐη,  κ.τ.λ. 
Badh.  conjectures  Καλόν  Ap'  ήμίν 
σνμβαίνπ. 
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183.  7 τερ]  οτον  αν  τις  άττοκρίνηται ,  ομοίως  ορθή  είναι,  ουτω 
τ  εχειν  φάναι  καί  μη  ουτω,  ει  δε  βουλει,  γίγνεσθαι, 
ίνα  μη  στήσω  μεν  αντους  τώ  λόγω. 

ΘΕΟ.  Όρθώς  λεγεις.  / 

ΣΩ.  Υίλην  γε,  ώ  Θεόδωρε,  οτι  ουτω  τε  είττον  καί  5 
ονχ  ουτω.  δεϊ  δε  ουδέ  τούτο  'Λ'τό  ουτω  λεγειν  ουδέ  γαρ 
β  αν  ετι  κινοίτο  *  το  ουτω-  ούδ'  αύ  μη  ουτω’  ουδέ  γαρ 
τούτο  κινησις·  άλλα  τιν  άλλην  φωνήν  θετεον  τοΐς 


I .  οντω  τ’  εχειν  φάναι]  These 
words  are  added  in  explanation 
of  πάσα.  While  you  are  nam¬ 
ing  a  quality,  it  is  altered  and 
slips  away ;  and  while  you  are 
naming  a  sensation,  it  has 
given  pdace  to  another.  While 
you  say  the  words  ‘  Sense  is 
knowledge,’  your  theory  of 
change  compels  you  to  utter 
in  the  same  breath,  Sense  is 
not  knowledge.  In  supporting 
your  answer  by  the  doctrine  of 
motion,  you  have  made  this 
and  every  other  answer  alike 
unstable. 

3.  Ίνα  μη  στήσωμεν  avrorsj 
‘  That  we  may  not  arrest  them 
(roij  ρέοντας]  in  their  flow.’ 
Cp.  supr.  181  D  E,  182  A.  The 
humour  is  lost  by  reading 
αυτούς. 

5·  Πλήν  γε,  ω  GeoScopf]  μη 
is  changed  to  ούχ,  because  the 
words  are  taken  out  of  their  hy¬ 
pothetical  connection. — Com¬ 
pare  the  conclusion  of  the  Par¬ 
menides. 

6,  7.  *τό]  The  articles,  which 
seem  necessary,  were  added 
by  Schleiermacher.  Their  ab¬ 
sence  is  defended  by  Wohlrab, 
who  quotes  Soph.  244  A  :  Όπό- 
ταν  ον  φθέγγησθε. 

7·  ουδέ  yap]  ‘For  when  we 
think  of  “  so,”  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tion  in  it :  nor  yet  in  “not  so.”  ’ 


8.  αλλά  τιν  Άλλην  φωνήν 
θετέον]  Cp.  supr.  157  B,  Soph. 
252  C  :  Τώ  re  είναι  που  περ'ι 
παντα  αναγκάζονται  χρήσθαι  καί 
τω  χωρίς  κα'ι  τω  Άλλων  κα'ι  τω 
καθ  αντί)  κα'ι  μυρίυις  ετέροις ,  ων 
ακρατεϊς  οντες  εϊ ργεσθαι  καί  μη 
συνάπτειν  εν  τοίς  λόγοις  ονκ  Άλ¬ 
λων  δέονται  των  έξελεγξόντων ,  κ.τ.λ. 

φωνήν ]  ‘  Dialect.’ 

Arist.  Met.  3.  4.  1008  a: 

Ο  ντε  γαρ  ούτως  οντ  ο  νχ  ούτως  λέ¬ 
γει ,  άλλ’  ούτως  τε  καί  ούχ  ούτως, 
και  πάλιν  γε  ταύτα  άπάφησιν  Άμφω 
ίίτι  ονθ'  ούτως  ούτε  ούχ  ούτως,  εί 
γάρ  μη ,  ήδη  ιιν  ε’ίη  τι  ώρισμένον. 

Aristotle  points  out  (1),  that 
it  does  not  follow,  because 
quantity  is  wholly  relative,  that 
quality  need  be  so  also;  (2) 
that  it  is  not  the  quality,  but 
the  subject  of  it,  which  changes. 

Sensations  are  wholly  shift¬ 
ing  and  relative.  They  could 
not  be  the  objects  of  the  mind, 
uni  ess  we  perceived  resemblance 
and  difference  in  them.  In 
every  act  of  sense,  therefore, 
there  is  a  universal  element, 
and  the  mind  gives  to  it  its 
own  stamp  of  unity. 

Arist.  Met.  3.  4.  1007  b:  Και 

γίγνεται  δη  το  Α ναξαγόρον,  όμοΰ 
πάντα  χρήματα'  ώστε  μηθεν  αληθώς 
νπάρχειν.  το  αόριστόν  ούν  εοικασι 
λεγειν,  καί  οίόμενοι  το  δν  λέγειν, 
περί  τον  μή  υντος  λέγουσιν'  τ  δ  γάρ 


becomes, 
equally 
true,  except 
that  both 
Yes  and  No 
are  falsified 
while  we 
are  utter¬ 
ing  them. 
A  new  dia¬ 
lect  should 
be  invented 
to  carry  out 
this  theory. 
The  only 
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word  for  it 
in  existing 
language  is, 
‘No-how.’ 

Thus  we 
are  rid,  not 
only  of 
Protagoras, 
but  also  of 
the  theory 
of  sense,  so 
far  as  it  is 
based  cn 
motion. 


top  λόγον  τούτον  λόγουσιν,  ώς  νυν  ye  προς  την  αν-  ρ· 
των  ύττόθβσιν  ουκ  eyovcn  ρήματα ,  el  μη  αρα  το  ούο 
07 τως.  μάλιστα  δ'  όντως  άν  αντοΐς  άρμοττοι,  arveipov 
λ eγόμevov. 


5  ΘΕΟ.  ΟΙκ€ΐοτάτη  γονν  διάλύκτος  αυτή  αντοΐς. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκουν,  ώ  θeόδωpe,  τον  re  σου  όταίρου 
άπηλλάγμeΘa,  καί  ουπω  σvγχωpovμev  αντω  πάντ 
άνδρα  πάντων  -χρημάτων  μότρον  elvaL ,  άν  μη  φρονι-  c 
μός  τις  r)·  όπιστημην  re  άισθησιν  ου  σvγχωpησoμeθa 
ίο  κατά  ye  την  τον  πάντα  KivelaOai  μeθoδov.  el  μη  tl 
πως  άλλως  θ€αίτητος  οδβ  λ eyei. 

ΘΕΟ.  ’  Α ριστ  eΐpηκaς,  ώ  Σωκpaτeς^  τούτων  γάρ 
πιρανθόντων  καί  epe  δeΐ  άπηλλάχθαι  σοί  άποκρινο- 
pevov  κατά  τάς  σννθηκας,  eVetS η  το  πep\  τον  Πρω¬ 
ί  5  ταγόρου  λόγου  τόλος  σχοίη. 

ΘΕΑΕ  M?)  πριν  γ'  άν,  ώ  θeόδωpe,  "Σωκράτης  re 
καί  συ  τους  φάσκοντας  αύ  το  παν  όστάναι  διeλθητe,  d 
ωσπ€ρ  άρτι  πpoϋθeσθe. 


δυνάμει  ον  και  μι )  εντελεχεία  το 
αόριστόν  εστιν. 

2.  τό  οΰδ'  όπως  .  .  Άπειρον  Xeyti- 
μενον]  With  most  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  the  Infinite  was 
a  purely  negative  idea. 

At  this  point  sensation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  annihilated.  And 
yet  if  we  view  the  dialogue  as 
a  whole,  the  impression  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  is  rather  this : — 
Sensations  are  purely  relative 
to  the  individual,  and  infinitely 
diverse  :  taken  alone,  therefore, 
they  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
knowledge  and  thought :  but 
it  is  not  denied  that  they  are 
the  occasions  of  thought  and 
the  conditions  of  knowledge. 
(186  D  :  Έν  μεν  apa  τοίς  πιιθη- 
μασιν  ουκ  ενι  επιστήμη,  εν  δε  τω 
irfpi  εκ€ΐνων  σνλλογισμω .) 


3.  όντως  .  .  .  λεγόμενον J  X  iz. 
ονδ'  όπως. 

6.  τον  τε  σου  εταίρου  ]  This 
τε  is  answered  by  επιστήμην 
τε.  .  .  καί  is  epexegetic. 

Aristotle,  Met.  3.  4.  1009  a, 
expresses  the  same  sense  of  re¬ 
lief  :  Και  τοΰ  λόγον  άπηλλαγμένοι 
αν  ε’ίημεν  τοΰ  ακράτου  καί  κωλνον- 
τόϊ  τι  τή  οιανοία  όρισαι. 

ίο.  εί  μή  τί  7τωί]  Tliesetetus 
is  to  follow  the  argument,  but 
Socrates  has  no  intention  of  re¬ 
linquishing  Theodoras,  now  that 
he  has  dragged  him  in.  This 
gives  occasion  for  the  banter 
which  follows. 

1 §.σχοίη\  Theoptative  depends 
on  σννθηκάς.  ‘  As  it  was  agreed 
I  should,  when  the  discussion 
of  Protagoras’  argument  should 
be  completed.’  Supr.  169  C. 
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183·  ΘΕΟ.  Neo?  ων,  ώ  θεαιτητε,  τούς  πρεσβυτε'ρους 
άδικεϊν  διδάσκεις  ομολογίας  παραβαίνοντας ;  αλλά 
παρασκενάζον  όπως  των  επίλοιπων  Σωκράτει  δώσεις 
λόγον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Κάνπερ  γε  βούληται.  ηδιστα  μεντ  άν  5 
ηκουσα  περί  ών  λέγω. 

ΘΕΟ.  Ιππέας  εις  πεδίον  προκαλεϊ  'Σωκράτη  εις 
λογονς  π  ροκαλού  μένος·  έρωτα  ούν  καί  ακούσει. 

ΣΩ.  Αλλά  μοι  δοκώ,  ώ  Θεόδωρε ,  περί  γε  ών  κε- 
ε  λευει  θεαίτητος,  ού  πείσεσθαι  αύτω.  κ 

ΘΕΟ.  Ύί  δη  ούν  ού  πείσεσθαι·, 

ΣΩ.  Μ ελισσον  μεν  καί  τους  άλλους,  οί  εν  ιστός 
λεγουσι  τό  παν,  αίσχυνόμενος  μη  φορτικώς  σκοπώ- 
μεν,  ήττον  α Ισχύνομαι  η  εν α  οντα  ΐίαρμενίδην.  Π αρ- 
μενίδης  δε  μοι  φαίνεται,  τό  του  Όμηρον,  αίδοΐός  τε  ι  = 
μοι  είναι  άμα  δεινός  τε.  σνμπροσεμιζα  γάρ  δη  τω 


I.  τους  πρεσβυτερονί]  Viz. 
Socrates,  who,  in  his  character 
of  Sciron  (supr.  169  A),  is  not 
likely  to  he  over-scrupulous. 

3.  των  Επίλοιπων J  Viz.  t Tie 
discussion  of  the  Eleatic  prin- 
ciple  according  to  Socrates’ 
own  proposal,  supr.  181  A. 

7.  ‘Ιππίας  ets  πεδίον]  ‘  You 
challenge  cavalry  to  an  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  open  plain/ 

Scliol.  :  Ιππίας  προκαλεΐσθαι 
eis  7 τεδίον,  ίπί  των  τούς  tv  τισι 
βίλτίονς  και  ίπιστημονικωτίρονς 
αντων  (Ις  ί'ριν  προκαλουμίνων, 
ΤΙλάτων  ίν  θιαιτήτω  κα'ι  Μ  ε'ναν- 
δρος  Κ αταφιυδομίνω.  ·γράφεται  δε 
και  " Ιππον  είϊ  πεδίον  προκαλίίσθαι 
cm  των  eis  α  βούλεται  tis  ττρο- 
καλούντων.  The  latter  inter¬ 
pretation  is  alone  suitable  here. 
For  the  point  is,  not  that  The- 
setetus  is  provoking  defeat,  but 
that  Socrates  is  eager  for  the 
fray. 


11.  Τί  δη  ovv\  Either  ‘in 
what  respect!’  or  ‘for  what 
reason!’  The  former  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  Theodoras  is  puzzled, 
as  supr.  161  A.  ‘How  do  you 
mean,  Socrates,  that  you  will 
not  comply  with  his  request!’ 
Hep.  5·  449  C  :  Τί  μάλιστα,  ίφην, 
υμάς  ονκ  άφί(τ(  ;  2ε',  η  δ’  ος.  "Ε τι 
ίγω  ε Ιπον ,  τί  μάλιστα  ]  ’Α πορραθυ- 
μίίν  ήμίν  δοκΰς,  ’ίφη  .  .  . 

12.  εστόϊ]  So  Bodl.  (though 
rather  doubtfully)  with  Vat. 
Ven.  Π,  and  other  MSS. 

15.  τΰ  τοί 'Ofi^poa]  II.  3. 1 7  2  : 
Λιδοίοϊ  τί  μυί  ε’σσι,  φίλε  ίκυρί, 
δεινοί  τε. 

1 6.  είναι  αμα]  This  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bodl.  MS.  and  of  T. 

σνμπμοσίμιξα  yap  .  .  τω  άνδρ'ι 
πάνν  νίος  πάνυ  πρεσβύτη)  III 
what  connection  do  these  words 
stand  with  the  Parmenides  1 
Do  they  imply  that  Plato  had 
already  written  it,  or  that  he 


Theastetus 
desires  now 
to  hear  the 
opposite 
theory  (that 
of  rest)  dis¬ 
cussed.  But 
Socrates 
declines. 

‘  Parmeni¬ 
des,  whom 
I  once  saw 
in  his  old 
age,  in¬ 
spires  me, 
for  his 
glorious 
depth,  with 
reverence 
and  awe. 

I  fear, 
therefore, 
lest  we 
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should 
mistake 
liis  words, 
and  still 
more  his 
thoughts, 
«and  lest  the 
crowd  of 
discussions 
which 
would 
enter  in 
should 


άνδρί  πάνν  νάος  πάνν  7 τρβσβυτη,  καί  pot  Ιφάνη  βάθος·  Ρ·  183. 
τι.ίχειν  παντάπασι  γβνναΐον.  φοβούμαι  ούν  μη  ούτε  ρ.  184. 
τά  λεγάμενα  ζυνιώμβν,  τί  re  διανοούμενος  ehre  πολύ 
πλέον  λειπωμεθα ,  καί  το  μεγιστον,  ον  ενεκα  δ  λόγος 
5  ωρμηται ,  επιστήμης  περί,  τί  ποτ  εστιν,  άσκεπτον 
γενηται  υπό  των  επεισκωμαζόντων  λόγων,  ει  τις  αυ~ 
τοΐς  πείσεται-  άλλως  τε  καί,  όν  νυν  εγείρομεν  πληθει 


had  conceived  it  1  οΐ’  do  they 
refer  to  a  fact  or  to  a  supposi¬ 
tion  which  was  the  germ  from 
which  that  dialogue  sprang,  or 
which  was  used  to  ornament  it, 
by  Plato  or  by  some  one  else  1 
Or  did  Plato  add  the  present 
passage  after  both  dialogues 
had  been  written  1  Some  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  question 
by  comparing  Soph.  217  C: 
Oiov  (δι*  ερωτήσεων]  καί  Παρμενίδη 
χρωμενω  κα'ι  δι εζιόντι  λόγου?  πάγ¬ 
καλου?  παρεγενόμην  εγα )  νέος  ών, 
εκείνου  μάλα  δη  τότε  όντος  πρεσ¬ 
βύτου.  This  passage  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  written 
dialogue  is  referred  to.  At 
all  events,  the  repeated  refer¬ 
ence  helps  to  mark  the  Par¬ 
menides  as  belonging  to  this 
series  of  dialogues.  (See  In¬ 
troduction.)  The  same  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  time  at  which  Par¬ 
menides  lived,  and  the  same 
reverence  for  him,  is  implied 
in  the  words  of  the  Eleatic 
stranger  (hisprofessed  disciple), 
Soph.  237  A  :  Παρμενίδης  δε  ό 
μεγα s,  ώ  παί,  παισ'ιν  ήμΐν  ούσιν 
.  .  απεμαρτυρατο  .  ,  ώδε  εκάστοτε 
λόγων. 

ι.  βάθος  ..  γενναίου]  ‘  A  mag¬ 
nificent  depth  of  mind.’  Scliol. : 
Φαίνεται  κα'ι  'Αριστοτέλης  σεμνννων 
τον  Παρμενίδην. 

2.  ούτε  τα  λεγάμενα]  It  is  re¬ 
markable  to  find  already  in 


Plato  such  a  distinct  perception 
of  the  difference  between  the 
grammatical  sense  and  the  real 
drift  of  an  author.  The  ex¬ 
pression  δ  διανοούμενος  ήρόμην 
occurs  in  Lach.  190  E. 

3.  ασκεπτον  .  .  λόγων]  ‘  Should 
fail  to  be  considered  through 
the  endless  intrusion  of  alien 
subjects  of  inquiry.’ 

6.  των  επεισκωμαζόντων  λόγων] 
We  pass  from  the  image  of  a 
flood  (supr.  177  B)  to  that  of 
a  disorderly  crowd  of  discus¬ 
sions.  Compare  Philebus,  62 
C  :  Βούλα  δητα,  ώσπερ  θυρωρός 
νπ’  οχλου  τις  ωθούμενος  και  βια- 
ζόμενος!  ήττηθε'ις  άναπετάσας  τας 
θυρας  άψώ  πάσας  τας  επιστήμας 
είσρείν  κα'ι  μίγννσθαι  όμοϋ  καθαρό, 
την  ενδεεστέραν ;  See  also  Shake¬ 
speare,  Lucrece,  1 30 1,  2  :  ‘Much 
like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  which 
shall  go  before.’  For  the  use 
of  the  verb  see  Pep.  6.  500  B  : 
'Επεισκεκωμακότας  .  .  said  of  the 
bad  philosophers. 

ft  τις  .  .  πείσεται]  ‘  If  we  Once 
let  them  in,’ — ‘  give  them  a 
hearing.’ 

7.  Άλλως  τε  καί]  ‘Especially 
as.’  Por  the  paratactic  struc¬ 
ture  cp.  Aesch.  Pers.  689 : 

’Αλλω?  τε  πάντως  χοι  κατά  χθονός 
θεο'ι  |  λαβείν  άμείνους  είσ'ιν  η  με- 
θιεναι. 
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184.  άμήχα νον,  ε'ι  τε  τις  εν  παρεργω  σκεψεται,  άνάξι  αν 
παθοι ,  6 ντε  Ικανώς ,  μηκυνόμενος  το  της  επιστήμης 
β  αφανιεΐ.  δει  δε  ουδέτερα,  άλλα  Θεα ίτητον  ών  κυεΐ 
περί  επιστήμης  πειράσθαι  ημάς  τή  μαιευτική  τέχνη 
άπολυσαι.  5 

ΘΕΟ.  ’Αλλά  χρή,  ε'ι  δοκεΐ,  ουτω  ποιεΐν. 

ΣΩ.  Έ τι  τοίνυν,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  τοσόνδε  περί  των 
ε'ι ρη μενών  επίσκεφαι.  αίσθησιν  yap  δή  επιστήμην 
άπεκρίνω.  ή  γάρ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Ε/  ούν  τις  σε  ώδ'  ερωτωη-  τω  τά  λευκά  και 
μελανα  ορα  άνθρωπος  καί  τω  τά  δξεα  καί  βαρέα 
ακούει ;  ε'ίποις  αν,  οίμαι,  ομμασί  τε  και  ώσίν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έγωγε. 

c  ΣΩ.  Το  δε  εύχερες  των  ονομάτων  τε  και  ρημάτων  ι, 
και  μή  δι  ακρίβειας  εξεταζόμενον  τά  μεν  πολλά  ουκ 


ι.  «ι  τετις,  κ.τ.λ.]  The  reasons 
given  here  for  avoiding  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Parmenides  and  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  are  not  such 
as  would  prevent  its  being 
discussed  in  another  dialogue. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  argue  from  them  against 
V  the  genuineness  of  the  Sophist. 
Compare  with  the  expression 

ον  νυν  εγείρομεν  ττληθε ι  αμήχανου  .  . 
Rep.  5.  45°  Β·  Οόκ  Ίστε  0  σου 
εσμόν  λόγων  επεγείρετε. 

3.  Siv  KLiei]  Bodl.  Vat.  Ven.  Π. 
ov.  Perhaps  rightly.  Schanz 
gives  κνει,  the  reading  of  the 
Bodleian  first  hand,  and  of  T. 
ων  κνεί  7 τερ'ι  επιστήμης^  Supr. 

149  E.  This  reference  to 
μαιευτική  prepares  us  for  the 
‘  appeal  to  experience’  in  what 
follows. — A  different  method 
is  required  for  the  ontological 
problem. — Thesetetus’  first  an¬ 


swer  has  been  disposed  of, 
but  his  second  is  to  be 
evolved  through  a  final  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  first.  He  is  now 
prepared  to  see  the  limits  of 
sensation  and  to  pass  beyond 
them.  The  present  criticism 
was  already  implied  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  j  79  C. 

5.  αττολίσαι  )  ‘  To  deliver.’ 

r5·  To  .  .  ea^fpes·]  ‘Facility 
about  words  and  phrases  rather 
than  captious  minuteness.’  Cp. 
supr.  177  E,  Polit.  261  E: 

*Αι/  διαφύλαξης  το  μη  σποι ιδύζειν 
επ'ι  τοϊς  όνόμασι,  πλονσιώτερος  (is 
τό  γήρας  άναφανή(Τ(ί  φρονησεως. 

Cp.  Arist.  Met.  1.3.  995  a:  To^s 

δε  λυπεί  τό  ακριβός  η  διά  τό  μι)  δό- 
νασθαι  σννείρειν  η  διά  την  μικρολο- 
γίαν’  ε χει  γάρ  τι  τό  ακριβός  τοιοϋ- 
τον,  ώστε  καθάπερ  επ'ι  των  συμβο¬ 
λαίων,  κα'ι  επ'ι  των  λόγων  ανελεύθε¬ 
ρου  είναι  τισι  δοκεί. 


cause  the 

question 

about 

Knowledge 
to  be  end¬ 
lessly  de¬ 
ferred. 


T ransition 
from  Sense 
to  Opinion. 
We  there¬ 
fore  return 
once  more 
upon  our 
old  track, 
and  ask. 
With  what 
do  we  see 
and  hear 
what  is 
white  or 
shrill  ? 

Do  we  see 
and  hear 
with  our 
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eyes  and 
ears,  or 
through 
them  ? 


Not  with, 
lm  tthrough. 


We  are  not 
each  of  us 
a  sort  of 
Trojan- 
liorse  full 
of  discon¬ 
nected 
faculties. 
There  is 
one  pre¬ 
siding  na¬ 
ture,  in 
which 
they  all 
meet.  This 
it  is  with 
which  we 
see  through 
our  eyes 


άγεννες,  άλλα  μάλλον  το  τουτου  εναντίον  άνελεΰθε-  ρ. 
ρον ,  εστι  δε  ore  άναγκαϊον,  οιον  κοά  νυν  άναγκη  επι- 
λαβεσθαι  της  άποκρίσεως  ην  άποκρίνει,  η  ουκ  ορθή, 
σκοπεί  γάρ,  άπόκρισις  ί τοτερα  ορθότερα,  ω  ορώμεν, 

5  τούτο  είναι  οφθαλμούς,  η  δι  ου  ορώμεν,  καί  ω  άκουο- 
μεν,  ώτα,  η  δι  ού  άκουομεν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Δ*’  ων  εκαστα  αίσθανόμεθα,  εμοιγε  δοκεΐ, 
ώ  Έώκρατες,  μάλλον  η  οίς. 

ΣΩ.  Αεινον  γάρ  που,  ώ  παΐ,  εΐ  πολλαί  τινες  εν  d 
ίο  ημΐν,  ώσπερ  εν  δουρείοις  ίπποις,  αισθήσεις  εγκάθη ν¬ 
ταή  άλλα  μη  εις  μίαν  τινά  ιδέαν,  είτε  ψυχήν  είτε  ο  τι 
δει  καλείν,  πάντα  ταντα  ζυντείνει,  η  διά  τούτων  olov 
οργάνων  αίσθανόμεθα  οσα  αισθητά. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  μοι  δοκεΐ  οΰτω  μάλλον  η  εκε'ινως. 
ΐ5  ΣΩ.  ToDSe”  τοι  ενεκα  αυτά  σοι  διακριβουμαι,  εί 
τινι  ημών  αυτών  τω  αύτω  διά  μεν  οφθαλμών  εφι- 
κνονμεθα  λευκών  τε  καί  μελάνων,  διά  δε  τών  άλλων 
ετερων  αύ  τινών  καί  εξεις  ερωτώμενος  πάντα  τά  τοι-  ε 


2.  e πϊΚαβίσθαι  .  .  »}  ουκ  ορθή] 

‘  To  check  your  answer  aucl 
show  where  it  is  erroneous.’ 
Cp.  Rep.  5.  450  A :  olov . .  εΐρ- 
γάσασθε  επιΚαβόμενοί  μου. 

g.  Αεινον  yap  που]  ‘Would  it 
not  he  strange,  if  in  each  of  us 
there  were  perched,  as  in  a  sort 
of  Trojan  horse,  a  number  of 
separate  perceptions,  and  these 
did  not  all  meet  in  some  one 
nature,  the  Mind  or  wbat  you 
will,  with  which,  through  the 
medium  of  these,  we  perceive 
the  various  objects  of  sense?’ 

ΙΟ.  ώσπερ  εν  δουρείοις  ίππου] 
The  plural  is  caused  by  ήμίν. 
As  if  each  of  us  were  a  sort  of 
wooden  machine,  like  the  Tro¬ 
jan  horse  (‘a  sort  of  Noah’s 
ark,’  as  we  might  say). — Man 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  bundle 


of  separate  faculties  having  no 
higher  unity :  that  would  be 
too  mechanical  a  conception  of 
his  nature.  The  term  ‘  organ 
of  sense’  perhaps  originates 
with  this  passage.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  <5  and  δί  ου,  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  instrumen¬ 
tality,  is  obvious,  but  difficult 
to  render  exactly. 

1 1.  (Sea  is  used  in  the  concrete 
vernacular  sense  ;  Thuc.  2.  51  : 

Τοιοΰτον  ήν  επί  παν  την  ίδε'αν. 

15.  TofSe  tcl  ενεκα  ]  ‘It  is  with 
a  view  to  this  that  I  am  so 
precise  with  you,  namely,  to 
the  inquiry  whether,’  etc.  τοϋδε 
(better  than  τοΰ  δί)  has  a 
double  reference  to  els  μίαν  τινα 
Ιδέαν , .  αισθητά  and  to  ft  τινι,  κ.τ.λ. 

1 8.  πάντα  τα  τοιαϋτα  must 
mean  ‘  all  attributes,’  preparing 
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Ρ·  ι84·  αυτα  εις  το  σώμα  άναφερειν ;  ίσω?  δβ  βελτιον  σε 
λεγειν  αυτα  άποκρινόμενον  μάλλον  η  εμε  υπέρ  σου 
πολυπραγμονεΐν.  καί  μοι  λεγε-  θερμά  καί  σκληρά 
και.  κουφά  καί  γλυκέα  δι  ών  αίσθάνει,  άρα  ου  του 
σώματος  εκαστα  τίθης  ;  η  άλλου  τινός  ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο ύδενος  άλλου. 

ΣΩ.  ?Η  και  εθελησεις  όμολογεϊν,  ά  δι  έτερας 
ρ.  185.  δυναμεως  αίσθάνει,  αδύνατον  είναι  δι  άλλης  ταύτ 
αισθεσθαι,  olov  ά  δι  ακοής,  δι  οφεως,  η  ά  δι  οφεως, 
δι  ακοής  ;  Ic 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  γάρ  ούκ  εθελησω  ; 

ΣΩ.  ΕΓ  τι  άρα  περί  άμφοτερων  διανοεϊ ,  ούκ  αν 
διά  γε  τού  ετερου  οργάνου,  ούδ'  αύ  διά  του  ετερου 
περί  άμφοτερων  αισθάνοι  άν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ου  γάρ  ούν.  ΐ5 

ΣΩ.  IIe/)i  δη  φωνής  καί  περί  χρόας  πρώτον  μεν  αυτό 
τούτο  περί  άμφοτερων  ή  διανοεϊ,  οτι  άμφοτερω  Ιστόν, 
ΘΕΑΙ.  3 Έγωγε . 

ΣΩ.  Ο ύκούν  κοιι  ότι  εκάτερον  εκατερου  μ,εν  ετερον, 

έαυτώ  δε  ταύτόν  ;  2ο 

6  * 


the  way  for  the  sup  rase  usual 
attributes  to  be  adduced  below. 
For  τώ  αντω  ep.  Hep.  4.  436  A. 
Ill  κα'ι  e£eis  .  .  .  άναφόροιν  ·  tile 
question  is  put  more  strongly 
instead  of  continuing  κα'ι  el  8el 
ί'νιά  ye  των  τοιουτων  avacpepeiv  eh 
μη  σωματικόν  τι.  TlllS  passage 
is  differently  interpreted  by  H. 
Schmidt,  who  takes  e’i  τινι,κ.τ.λ. 
as  hypothetical,  and  supposes 
the  apodosis  to  be  deferred, 
where  Socrates  breaks  off  at 
Ίσως  fie,  κ.τ.λ. 

3.  Trokvnpaypovelv^  Socrates 
will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  act 
beyond  his  part  as  questioner 
and  μαιευτής. 


7·  a  fit’  ere/jay  fiwd/aecoy]  The 
object  of  one  sense  cannot  be 
perceived  by  another.  There¬ 
fore  if  I  perceive  anything 
about  the  objects  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  senses,  it  cannot  be 
through  either  of  them. 

X  2.  ούκ  άν. .  αισθάνοι  αν  ]  ‘This 
cannot  be  a  perception  of  either 
sense  which  embraces  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  both.’ 

17.  η  διαι/oei]  ‘I  wonder  if  you 
have  this  notion,’  i.e.  ‘Surely 
you  have.’  Cp.  supr.  145  A; 
and  for  the  position  of  η,  Hep. 
2.  396  B,  ίππους· ,  κ.τ.λ.  .  ,  η  μιμή- 
σονται : 


and  hear 
through  our 
ears. 


But  we  can¬ 
not  see 
and  hear 
through 
the  same 
organ. 


There  are 
something's 
which  we 
perceive 
about  the 
objects  of 
both  senses, 
e.  g.  that 
they  are 
both,  that 
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they  are 
different 
from  each 
other,  and 
each  the 
same  with 
itself.  That 
both  are 
two,  and 
each  is  one. 
That  they 
are  like  or 
unlike. 
Through 
what  organ 
do  we  per¬ 
ceive  these 
things  ?  If 
I  had 
ashed, 
through 
what  do 
we  per¬ 
ceive  that 
they  are 
salt,  you 
would  have 
said  ‘  the 
tongue.’ 

Through 
what,  then, 
do  we  per¬ 
ceive  being 
and  not-be- 
ing,  same¬ 
ness  and 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Τι  μην  ; 

ΣΩ.  Kat  δτι  άμφοτίρω  δυο,  ίκάτιρον  Se  tv ; 

ΘΕΑΪ.  Kat  τούτο. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  καί  tvrt  άνομοίω  tvrt  δμοίω  άλλήλοιν, 

5  δυνατοί  ά'δττισκίφασθαι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ίσως. 

ΣΩ.  Τ αυτα  δη  πάντα  διά  τίνος·  irtp\  αυτοίν  δια- 
voti ;  omt  γάρ  δι  ακοής  omt  δί  οφβως  οίον  τ€  το 
κοινδν  λαμβάνβιν  τ rtpl  αυτών,  ’άτι  δβ  καί  τόδβ  τίκμη- 
ιο  ριον  irtpi  ου  λίγομβν  tl  γάρ  δυνατόν  ώίη  άμφοτάρω 
σκίφασθοΛ,  άρ'  ιστόν  άλμυρω  η  ου,  οίσΟ  δτι  ίςιις 
tnrtiv  ώ  ίττισκίφιι,  και  τούτο  omt  δ'φις  omt  άκοη  ° 
φαίνιται,  άλλα  τι  άλλο. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τί  δ ’  ου  μάλλίΐ  ;  η  yt  διά  της  γλώττης 
ΐ5  δύναμις. 

ΣΩ.  Καλώ?  λ iytii.  η  δι  δη  διά  τίνος  δυναμις  τό 
τ  eVi  ττάσι  κοινδν  καί  τδ  Ιττί  τουτοις  δηλοΐ  σοι,  ω  τδ 
ί'στιν  δττονομάζιις  καί  τδ  ούκ  ιστι  καί  ά  νυν  δη  ηρω- 
τώμιν  TTtpi  αυτών ;  τουτοις  ττάσι  ττοία  άττοδώσας 


Ρ· 

Β 


8.  τό  κοινόν]  ‘  That  which 
regards  them  both.’  You  can 
refer  any  particular  sensation 
to  its  proper  organ.  Can  you 
do  so  in  the  case  of  these  com¬ 
mon  perceptions  1 

Cp.  Rep.  7  ·  5  2  2  C :  Οίον  τοΰτο 
τό  Koiror,  ώ  πάσαι  προσχρωνται  . . 
επιστημαι  .  .  τό  tv  re  καί  τα  δυο 
καί  τά  τρία  διαγιγνώσκει!’. 

ΙΟ.  άμφοτερω~]  So  Β:  άμφο- 
τερως  Τ. 

I  6.  τό  τ  επί  πάσι  κοινόν  καί  το 
επί  τούτοις  |  ‘  Which  is  common 
not  only  to  these  sensible  ob¬ 
jects,  but  to  all  things.’  H. 
Schmidt  would  confine  πάσι  to 
objects  of  sense  (sc.  τοΐν  αίσθη- 
τοΐν ),  referring  τουτοις  to  φωνή , 


χρόα ,  χυμός  only.  Although  this 
is  more  strictly  logical,  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  notion  of 
επί  πάσι  (and  of  επί  πάντων,  1 86 
A)  should  be  thus  narrowed. 

I  8.  ά  νυν  δη  ηρωτώμεν]  Viz.  as 
Thecetetus  understands  it,  ομοι¬ 
ότητα  καί  άνομοιότητα,  καί  τό  ταυ- 
τόν  τε  καί  το  ετερον,  ετι  δε  εν  τε 
καί  τόν  ά\\ον  αριθμόν  περί  αυτών , 

referring  to  what  has  just  pre¬ 
ceded. 

‘Y7r/psu]  This  warm  praise  of 
Thesetetus  for  dialectical  ap¬ 
prehension  prepares  the  way 
for  the  unwonted  outburst  of 
admiration  which  follows. 

i  g.  περί  ηΰτώι/J  Concerning 
the  objects  of  sense. 
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1 85·  όργανα,  δι  ών  αισθάνεται  ημών  τδ  αισθανόμενου 
εκαστα ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουσίαν  λ  βγεις  καί  τδ  μη  είναι,  καί  ομοιό¬ 
τητα  καί  άνομοιότητα,  καί  τδ  ταύτόν  τε  καί  τδ  έτερον, 

D  *τί  δε  εν  τε  κα'ι  τδν  άλλον  αριθμόν  περί  αυτών,  δηλον  5 
δε  ότι  και  άρτιον  τε  και  περιττόν  έρωτας,  καί  τάλλα 
οσα  τουτοις  επεται,  δια  τίνος  ποτέ  των  του  σώματος 
τη  ψνχη  αίσθανόμεθα. 

ΣΟ.  Ύπέρευ,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  ακολουθείς,  καί  εστιν  ά 
ερωτώ  αυτά  ταυτα.  Ι( 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αλλα  μα  /\ια,  ώ  Έωκρατες,  εγωγε  ούκ  αν 
εχοιμι  ειπειν,  πλην  y  οτι  μοι  δοκει  την  αρχήν  ούδ * 
είναι  τοιοΰτον  ούδεν  τούτοις  οργανον  ίδιον  ώσπερ 
Ε  εκεινοις,  αλλ  αυτή  δι  αυτής  η  ψυχή  τά  κοινά  μοι 
φαίνεται  περί  πάντων  επισκοπεϊν.  ji 

ΣΩ.  Καλό?  yap  ει,  ω  θεαίτητε,  καί  ούχ,  ώς  έλεγε 
Θεόδωρός,  αισχρός ·  ό  γάρ  καλώς  λέγων  καλός  τε 
καγαθος.  προς  δε  τω  καλώ  ευ  εποίησάς  με  μάλα 


Ι3·  οργανον  ίδιον]  The  Bodl. 
MS.  has  όργανίδιον. 

1 6.  Καλό?  yap  etj  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  Socrates 
accepts  Tliesetetus’  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  that  the  mind 
has  its  perceptions,  independent 
of  sense,  belongs  to  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  Greek  Phi¬ 
losophy.  ‘  Gradually  it  threw 
off  the  garment  of  sense  ;  it  re¬ 
vealed  a  world  of  ideas.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
the  intensity  of  these  ideas  in 
their  first  freshness  :  they  were 
not  ideas  but  gods,  penetrating 
into  the  soul  of  the  disciple, 
sinking  into  the  mind  of  the 
human  race  ;  objects  not  of  spe¬ 
culation  only,  but  of  faith  and 
love.’(Jowett.)  Compare,  as  an¬ 


other  instance  of  this  religious 
feeling,  Soph.  265  D  :  Nw  μην 

βλέπω v  els  σε  καί  νπολαμβάνων 
οιεσθαι  σε  κατά  ye  θεόν  αντά  γίγνε- 
σθαι ,  ταντη  και  αυτός  νενόμικα. 
Καλώς  ye ,  S)  θεαίτητε.  κα'ι  εί  μεν 
ye  σε  ηγοίμεθα  των  εις  τον  επειτα 
χρόνον  άλλως  πως  δοζαζόντων  είναι , 
ννν  άν  τω  λόγω  μετά  πειθυνς  αναγ¬ 
καίας  έπεχειρονμεν  ποιείν  ομολο¬ 
γεί  ν'  επειδή  δε  σου  κατομανθάνω 
την  φυσιν ,  οτι  κα'ι  άνευ  των  παρ’ 
ημών  λόγων  αϋτη  πρόσεισιν  έφ' 
απερ  ννν  έλκεσθιιι  φής,  έάσω'  χρό¬ 
νος  γαρ  εκ  περιττού  γίγνοιτ  άν. 

I  7·  ό  γάρ  καλώς  λέγων,  κ.τ.λ.] 
Piep.  3·  4°2  Ε. 

1 8.  προς  δε  τω  καλώ]  ( r)  ‘  Ad 
καλώ  ex  prsecedd.  mente  repe- 
tendurn  είναι,  quae  notatu  dig- 
num  est  ellipsis,  quum  post 

M 


difference, 
unity  and 
plurality, 
odd  and 
even  ? 


Theastetus 
answers, 
that  these 
are  perceiv¬ 
ed  through 
no  special 
bodily  or¬ 
gan,  but  by 
the  mind 
itself,  sur¬ 
veying 
what  is 
common  to 
all. 

Socrates 
receives  his 
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answer 
with  de¬ 
light. 

There  are 
somethings 
then  which 
the  mind 
itself  per¬ 
ceives  with¬ 
out  the 
help  of  the 
body. 

Being  is 
the  most 
universal 
of  these. 


The  Good 
and  Beauti¬ 
ful  are  also 
thus  per¬ 
ceived. 


συχνου  λόγου  an ταλλαξας,  el  φαίνεται  σοι  τα  μεν  p 
αυτή  δί  αυτής  η  ψυχή  επίσκοπεΐν,  τα  δε  δία  των  του 
σώματος  δυνάμεων,  τούτο  γάρ  ην  ο  καί  αυτω  μοι 
εδάκει,  εβουλόμην  δε  καί  σοΙ  δόςαι. 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλα  μην  φαίνεται  γε.  Ρ 

ΣΩ.  Π οτερων  ουν  τίθης  την  ουσίαν  ;  τούτο  γάρ 
μάλιστα  επί  πάντων  παρεπεται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έγώ  μεν  ών  αυτή  η  ψυχή  καθ’  αυτήν 
επορεγεταί. 

ίο  ΣΩ.  Ή  καί  τό  ομοιον  καί  το  άνόμοιον,  καί  το  ταύ- 


τον  καί  ετερον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Nat. 

ΣΩ.  Τ/  δε  καλόν  καί  αίσχρόν,  καί  αγαθόν  καί 
κακόν  ; 

ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Και  τούτων  μοι  δοκεΐ  εν  τοΐς  μάλιστα 
προς  άλληλα  σκοπεΐσθαί  την  ουσίαν,  άναλογιζομεν η 


hsec  προς  δε  τώ  καλώ  non  infera- 
tur  nominativus,  verbo  εΐ  vel 
addito  vel  subaudiendo,  velut 
infertur  Sympos.  195  C:  Neos 
μέν  ουν  έστι,  προς  δε  τώ  νεω 
απαλός . . Heind.  (2)  ‘  Prseter 
lioc  pulchrum,  quod  in  te  lau- 
davi.’  Stallb. 

The  latter  (2)  is  x’ight.  ‘Be¬ 
sides  this  beauty  you  have 
shown, you  havedonemea  kind¬ 
ness.  .’  Cp.  Eurip.  Hec.  382  : 

Καλώς·  μεν  είπας ,  θυγατερ,  άλλα  τώ 
καλώ  λΰπη  πρόσεστιν.  TllUC.  4· 
98.  2.  The  phrase  in  Symp. 
195  C  ought  to  be  similai’ly 
construed. 

6.  τούτο  yap  μάλιστα  επί  πάν¬ 
των  παρεπεται ]  I.  e.  επί  πάσι  κοι¬ 
νόν  έστι  (supr.  1 8  5  C).  It  will 
serve  therefore  as  a  sort  of 
crucial  instance. 

9.  επορεγεταί  expresses  Plato’s 
notion  of  the  intuitive  action 


of  the  mind  (νόησις),  not  as  mere 
contemplation,  but  as  a  passion¬ 
ate  oixtgoing.  Rep.  6.  490  A  B. 

I  g.  εν  το  is  μάλιστα]  In  this  and 
similar  phrases  the  article  re¬ 
tains  its  demonstrative  foi'ce, 
as  is  evident  where  the  words 
are  separated ;  e.  g.  Euthyd. 
303  C  :  ’Ει»  δε  τοΐς  καί  τοντο  με¬ 
γαλοπρεπέστερου.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  742  :  ’Εκ  δέ  των  μάλιστ’  έγώ. 

ΐ6.  προς  αλληλα  σκοπεΐσθαί ] 
‘To  consider  in  relation  to  each 
other  viz.  as  opposites. 

These tetus  is  probably  think¬ 
ing  of  the  recent  argument  in 
which  αγαθόν,  ωφέλιμον,  μέλλον, 
were  identified.  The  ‘  idea  of 
good’  is  still  regarded  by  him 
‘  hypothetically,’  and,  as  it  were, 
fi'om  beneath.  But  he  is  no 
longer  capable  of  the  fallacious 
admission  into  which  he  fell 
unwarily,  supr.  157  D.  The 


.  185. 


1.  186. 
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86.  εν  εαντώ  τα  γεγονότα  κα'ι  τα  παρόντα  πρόζ  τα  μέλ¬ 


λοντα 


ΣΩ.  Εχε  δη·  άλλο  τι  τον  μεν  σκληρόν  την  σκλη¬ 
ρότητα  δια  της  επαφής  αισθησεται,  κα'ι  τον  μαλακόν 
την  μαλακοτητα  ώσαντως ; 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


5 


ΣΩ.  Την  &'  γβ  ονσιαν  και  ο  τι  εστόν  κα'ι  την 
εναντιότητα  προς  αλληλω  κα'ι  την  ονσιαν  αν  της 
εναντιοτητος  αντη  η  ψνχΐ]  επανιονσα  καί  σνμβάλ- 
λονσα  προς  α,λλη λα  κρινειν  πειράται  ήραν. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  ΓΙα^ι;  μεν  ονν. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκονν  τα  μεν  ενθνς  γενομενοις  πάρεστι 
c  φνσει  αισθανεσθαι  ανθρωποις  τε  κα'ι  θηρίοις,  όσα 
δια  τον  σώματος  παθήματα  επ'ι  την  ψνχην  τείνει' 


question  pressed  by  Η.  Sclimidt, 
1  How  past  and  future  enter  into 
the  notion  of  honour/  is  hardly 
present  in  the  Greek,  but  may 
be  answered  by  the  familiar 
example  of  an  act  of  ordinary 
courage,  in  which  the  fear  of 
future  disgrace  overcomes  that 
of  instant  danger.  The  sense 
of  honour  emphatically  belongs 
to  a  creature  of  ‘  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after.’ 

άναλογιζομέι>η~\  ‘  Thinking  over 
the  past  and  present  with  a 
view  to  the  future.’ 

3.  "Εχε  817]  ‘Hold  there!’ 
Socrates  sees  his  opportunity 
of  furthering  the  argument  by 
applying  the  last  expression  of 
Theaetetus,  and  therefore  bids 
him  pause  over  it. 

7 .  Την  δε  ye  ουσίαν^  Sc.  τοΰ 
σκΧηροΰ  καί  τοϋ  μαλακού.  ‘  The 
fact  that  they  exist’  (Germ. 

‘  Dasein’).  In  this  and  similar 
passages  Plato  may  be  said  to 
be  appealing  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  reader. 


9.  επανιονσα  και  συμβ αλλουσα] 
Returning  upon  (reviewing)  the 
sensations,  it  perceives  the  Be¬ 
ing  of  their  objects,  and  com¬ 
paring  these  together,  perceives 
their  opposition,  and  the  Being 
of  this  again. 

12.  Οίικοΰν,  κ.τ.λ.]  For  the 
rarity  of  Reason  cp.  Rep.  4. 
428,  Tim.  51  R;  Και  τοΰ  ν*ν 
πάντα  ανδρα  μετεχειν  φατεον,  νοΰ 
δε  θεούς,  ανθρώπων  δε'  yevos  βραχύ 
τι. 

14.  «τ1  την  ψυχήν  τείνει]  ‘Ex¬ 
tend  to  the  mind.’  Cp.  Tim.  64 
B  :  To  μεν  yap  κατα  φΰσιν  e ακί¬ 
νητον  .  .  και  βραχύ  πάθος  . .  διαδιδω- 
σιν  .  .  ε’π'ι  το  φρόνιμον  .  .  τό  δ’  εναν- 
τιον  εδραίον  ον  .  .  άναίσθητον  πάρ¬ 
ε  σχε  τό  παθόν. 

Phileb.  33b):  θε?  τών  περ'ι  τό 
σώμα  ημών  εκάστοτε  παθημάτων  τα 
μεν  εν  τώ  σώματι  κατασβεννάμενα 
πρ'ιν  επ'ι  την  ψυχήν  διεζελθεΐν, 
απαθή  εκεί νην  εάσαντα ,  τα  δε  δι’ 
άμφοίν  ιόντα ,  καί  τινα  ώσπερ  σει¬ 
σμόν  ευτιθεντα  ίδιάν  τε  και  κοινόν 
εκατερω. 


ίο 


Μ  2 


All  such 
ideas  the 
mind  im¬ 
mediately 
contem¬ 
plates,  sur¬ 
veying 
with  a  view 
to  the  fu¬ 
ture  the 
present  and 
the  past: — 
e.  g.  The 
quality  of 
hardness  is 
perceived 
through 
the  touch. 
But  that  it 
is,  that  it  is 
opposite  to 
softness, 
and  that 
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this  opposi¬ 
tion  is,  the 
mind  itself 
seeks  to  de¬ 
cide,  re¬ 
turning 
over  its 
sensations, 
and  com¬ 
paring 
them. 

The  one 
power  be¬ 
longs  to  all 
live  crea¬ 
tures  from 
their  birth  : 
the  other  is 
slowly  at¬ 
tained,  and 
only  by 
some  men. 
Sensation 
does  not 
reach  be¬ 
ing.  there- 


τα  δε  περί  τούτων  αναλογία  ματ  a  προς  re  ουσίαν  και  ρ. 
ώφελειαν  μόγις  καί  εν  χρόνω  δία  πολλών  πραγμάτων 
καί  παιδείας  παραγίγνεται  oh  αν  καί  παραγίγνηται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐΐαντάπασί  μεν  ούν· 

5  ΣΩ.  Οΐόν  τε  ουν  αλήθειας  τυχών,  ω  μη  δε  ουσίας  ; 
ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Αδύνατον . 

ΣΩ.  Οδ  5e  αλήθειας  τις  άτυχησει,  ποτέ  τουτου 
επιστήμων  εσται ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Και  πώς  αν,  ώ  Έώκρατες  ;  d 

ο  ΣΩ.  Έι/  μεν  αρα  τοΐς  παθημασιν  ούκ  ενι  επι¬ 
στήμη,  εν  δε  τώ  περί  εκείνων  συλλογισμών  ουσίας 
γαρ  καί  αλήθειας  ενταύθα  μεν,  ως  εοικε,  δυνατόν 
ίίψασθαι,  εκεί  δε  αδύνατον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται. 

I.  αι/αλογάτματα]  ‘  But  what 
the  mind  discovers  by  reflecting 
upon  these/  The  idea  of  pro¬ 
portion  (to  άνάλογον)  does  not 
seem  to  enter  into  the  verb 
άναλογίζομαι  and  its  derivative 
noun.  άναλογίζεσθαι  is  rather 
els  είδος  τι  άναφερειν  τω  λόγω. 

οΰσιαν]  German  critics  raise 
the  doubt  whether  ουσία  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  this  passage.  Plato 
had  not  present  to  his  mind 
the  distinctions  between  ‘  Sein,’ 

‘  Dasein  /‘XV  esen/‘  F  iirsichsein,’ 
etc.,  but  if  one  meaning  is  to 
be  held  throughout,  it  is  rather 
the  ‘fact’  (‘Dasein’)  than  the 
‘mode’  (‘Wesen’).  If  this  is 
emphasized,  μηδε  (1.  6)  retains 
the  force  of  ‘  not  even.’ 

5.  ώ  μηδε  ουσίαν]  (i) ‘Ad  dat. 
hunc  ω  repetendum  est  oZov  re 
(potestne  illud  verum  assequi 
quod  ne  ουσίαν  quidem  assequi 
potest  ?),  ut  declarant  ilia  mox, 

S υμπαν  cip’  αυτό  καλείς  α'ίσθησιν ; 

Ανάγκη.  Ωίτε,  φάμεν,  ο ΰ  μετεστιν 


αλήθειας  άφασθαι,οϋδε  γαρ  ουσίας.’ 

Heindorf.  And  so  Η.  Schmidt. 

But  (2)  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection  ω  is  probably  masculine. 
‘  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  reach 
truth  who  misses  truth  ί’  (XV ohl- 
rab  assents  to  this.)  There  is  a 
transition  in  the  next  question 
from  the  subject  to  the  object, 
from  αισθανόμενος  to  αισθητόν. 
‘  But  can  one  have  knowledge 
of  that,  the  truth  of  which  he 
misses  V  A  third  way  may  be 
mentioned,  but  only  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  viz.  (3)  making  ω  instru¬ 
mental  dative.  ‘  Can  one  reach 
truth  with  that/  etc.  Schanz 
reads  ου  from  Heindorf  s  conj. 

II.  εν  δε  τω  ττερ'ι  εκείνων  συλλο- 
γισμέρ]  Something  very  different 
from  syllogism  is  meant,  and 
more  nearly  analogous  to  ge¬ 
neralization.  Cp.  Phsedr.  249B: 

Αεί  γαρ  άνθρωπον  συνιεναι  κατ’  εί¬ 
δος  λεγόμενον ,  εκ  πολλών  ιόν  αισθή¬ 
σεων  εις  εν  λογισμώ  συναιροΰμενον. 

Phil.  41  C. 
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ΣΩ.  "Η  ούν  τ αυτόν  εκείνο  re  και  τούτο  καλεΐς, 
τοσαυτας  διαφοράς  εχοντε  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οΰκουν  δι)  δίκαιόν  γε. 

V  Ο  'Τ'  '  '  ?1  '  ’  '  ’  Λ  /  Λ  V  Λ  t  Λ 

2,11.  1  ί  ουν  οη  εκεινω  αποοιοως  ονομα,  τω  οραν , 
άκούειν,  όσφραίνεσθαι,  φυχεσθαι,  θερμαίνεσθαι ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αισθάνβσθαι  εγωγε *  τί  ya/>  άλλο  ; 

ΣΩ.  'Ξ.νμτταν  αρ  αυτό  καλεΐς  αϊσθησιν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανάγκη . 

ΣΩ.  '  Ωί  ye,  φαμεν,  ου  μετεστιν  αλήθειας  αφα- 
σθαν  ουδέ  yap  ουσίας.  ίο 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ου  γαρ  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Ού§ ’  αρ’  επιστήμης. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  γάρ. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκ  αρ  αν  είη  ποτό ,  ώ  Οεαίτητε,  αίσθησίς 
τ€  καί  επιστήμη  ταύτόν.  ΐ5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  φαίνεται,  ώ  Σωκρατες.  καί  μάλιστα 
γε  νυν  καταφανέστατου  γεγονεν  άλλο  ον  αίσθησεως 


επιστήμη. 

9·  τΩι  is  neuter  here — refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fem.  αϊσθησιν. 

1 2.  Ovb'  αρ  επιστήμης^  The 
genitive  is  governed  by  μετεστιν 
alone.  αλήθειας  and  ουσίας  are 
governed  partly  by  μετεστιν, 
partly  by  άφασθαι. 

1 6.  μάλιστα  ye  νΰν  καταφανέστα¬ 
του]  For  the  double  superlative 
cp.  Bep.  i.  331  B  :  Άλλα  ye  εν 
avff  ενός  oi<  ελάχιστο v  eyaye  θείην 
αν  εις  τούτο  άνδρι  νοϋν  εχοντι ,  & 
Σώκρατες,  πλούτον  χρησιμώτατον 
είναι. 

1 1 .  καταφανέστατου  yeyovev^  The 
criticism  of  Sensation  is  now 
complete.  We  see  it  clearly,  as 
relative,  shifting,  momentary, 
inseparable  from  physical  con¬ 
ditions  :  we  have  placed  our¬ 
selves  above  it,  and  proceed  to 
explore  the  region  next  beyond, 


that  of  Opinion. 

To  recapitulate  the  criticism 
of  επιστήμη  άίσθησις.  I .  Certain 
presumptions  are  raised  against 
the  saying  άνθρωπος  μίτρον,  as 
that  it  makes  all  beings  equally 
wise,  and  that  it  implies  that  we 
can  at  once  know  and  not  know 
the  same  thing.  2.  Protagoras 
is  convicted  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  for  in  confirming  the 
opinion  of  other  men  he  con¬ 
futes  himself.  3.  There  is  at 
least  one  sphere  of  knowledge 
which  is  above  sense,  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  consequences,  the 
perception  of  what  is  good. 
4.  And  within  the  sphere  of 
sense,  if  sensation  depend  on 
motion,  and  motion  include 
change,  no  quality  can  be  so 
much  as  named.  5.  The  mind 


fore  it  fails 
of  truth, 
and  is  not 
knowledge. 
This  lies 
not  in  our 
impres¬ 
sions,  but 
in  that 
which  the 
mind  col¬ 
lects  from 
them. 

Sensation, 
therefore, 
has  no 
share  in 
knowledge. 
They  are 
wholly  dis¬ 
tinct. 


We  have 
found  what 
knowledge 
is  not.  Our 
aim  was  to 
find  what 
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it  is.  Yet 
we  Lave 
gained 
something. 
We  shall 
not  seek 
for  it  any 
more  in 
sensation, 
but  in 
whatever 
that  is  call¬ 
ed,  when 
the  mind  is 
by  itself 
engaged 
with  being. 
Opinion  is 
the  name 
for  this. 


We  ven¬ 
ture  ac¬ 
cordingly 
on  a  second 
defini¬ 
tion  : — 


ΣΩ.  Άλλ’  ον  τι  μεν  δη  τούτον  ye  ενεκα  ηρχόμεθα  ρ· 
διαλεγόμενοι,  ίνα  εύρωμεν  τί  ποτ  ουκ  εστ  άπιστη  μη, 
άλλά  τί  e στιν.  όμως  δε  τοσούτόν  ye  προβεβηκαμεν, 
ώστε  μη  ζητείν  α.υτην  εν  αϊσθησει  τό  παράπαν,  άλλ ’ 

5  εν  εκείνω  τω  όνόματι,  ό  τί  ττοτ  εχει  η  φνχη,  όταν 
αυτί]  καθ'  αντην  πραγματενηται  περί  τά  οντα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλά  μην  τοντό  ye  καλείται,  ώ  Έωκρατες, 
ώς  εγωμαι,  δ οξάζειν. 

ΣΩ.  Όρθως  γάρ  οίει,  ώ  φίλε,  καί  όρα  δη  νυν 
ίο  πάλιν  εξ  άρχης,  πάντα  τά  πρόσΰεν  εξαλείφας,  εί  tl  β 
μάλλον  καθοράς,  επειδή  ενταύθα  προεληλνθας.  καί 
λεγε  αύθις  τί  ποτ  εστίν  επιστήμη. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αόξαν  μεν  πάσαν  είπεΐν,  ώ  "Σωκρσπες, 
άδυνατον,  επειδή  καί  φευδης  εστι  δόξα·  κινδυνεύει  δε 
ΐ5  η  άληθης  δόξα  επιστήμη  είναι,  καί  μοι  τούτο  άποκε- 
κρίσθω.  εάν  γάρ  μη  φανη  πρόίούσιν,  ώσπερ  τό  ννν, 
άλλο  τι  πειρασόμεθα  λεγειν. 


receives  impressions  from  with¬ 
out  through  certain  bodily  or¬ 
gans  ;  but  knowledge  implies 
the  comparison  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  received  through  different 
organs,  and  this  must  be  the 
immediate  function  of  the 
mind.  The  whole  of  this  last 
section  should  be  compared 
with  Rep.  7.  522-6. 

5.  εκείνω  τω  όνόματι ]  ‘  But  in 
that  other  term,  whatever  it  is, 
which  is  applied  to  the  mind 
when  engaged  alone  with  being.’ 

The  form  of  expression  is 
partly  influenced  by  the  words 
(186  D),  Ti  ovv  εκεί νω  αποδίδω  ς 
όνομα ;  κ.τ.Χ.  The  distinction 
between  ’όνομα  and  ρήμα  is  not 
observed  here. 

ΙΟ.  πάντα  τά  πρόσθεν  ε ξαλεί- 

Ί/Πϊ]  As  if  in  a  mathematical 
demonstration. 


13.  Δόξαν\  δο'^α  follows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  αΐσθησις.  Charm.  158 
E,  1 59 A :  Δήλονγάρ  on  εί  σοι  πάρ- 
εστι  σωφροσύνη ,  εχεις  τι  περ'ι  αυ¬ 
τής  δοξάζειν.  ανάγκη  γάρ  που  ενον- 
σαν  αυτήν,  ε’ίπερ  ενεστιν,  α’ίσθησίν 
τινα  παρεχειν,  εξ  ής  δόξα  άν  τις 
σοι  περ'ι  αυτής  ειη  ο  τί  εστι  και 
όποιον  τι  ή  σωφροσύνη. 

As  in  finding  the  mathema¬ 
tical  δνναμις  Thesetetus  used  a 
word  which  had  been  employed 
in  the  previous  inquiry,  so  here. 
But  hitherto  δόξα  has  been 
bound  up  with  φαντασία  and 
αίσθησις,  and  even  where  So¬ 
crates  had  preserved  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  apprehension 
and  judgment  (1 79  C),  this  had 
passed  unnoticed. 

16.  ώσπερ  το  νυν]  Sc.  φαίνεται. 

1 7.  άλλο  τι  (‘  something  else’) 
is  not  adverbial  here. 
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ι87·  ΣΩ.  Οΰτω  μεντοι  χρη,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  λεγειν  προθύ¬ 
μων  μάλλον  η  ώς  το  πρώτον  ώκνεις  άποκρίνεσθαι. 
εάν  γαρ  οντω  δρω  μεν,  δυοΐν  θ  όπερα,  η  ευ  ρησομεν  εφ> 
c  ο  ερχάμεθα,  η  ηττον  οιησόμεθα  είδεναι  δ  μη  δ  α  μη 
ίσμεν  καί  tol  ουκ  αν  είη  μεμπτόν  μισθόν  δ  τοιοντον.  5 
και  οη  και  νυν  τι  ψην  ;  ουοιν  οντοιν  * ειοεοιν  όοςην, 
του  μεν  αληθινού,  ψευδοΰν  δε  τον  ετερου,  την  αληθη 
δόξαν  επιστήμην  ορίζει ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Eyoiye*  τούτο  γαρ  αύ  νυν  μοι  φαίνεται. 

ΣΩ.  Άρ  ούν  ετ  όίξιον  περί  δόξην  άναλαβεΐν  ίο 
πάλιν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον  δη  λεγειν  ; 

ΣΩ.  Πράττει  με  πων  νυν  τε  καί  άλλοτε  δη  πολ- 
d  λάκιν,  ώστ  εν  απορία  πολλή  πρ'ον  εμαυτόν  καί  προν 
άλλον  γεγονεναι,  ουκ  εχοντα  ειπεϊν  τίποτ  εστί  τούτο  15 
το  πάθον  παρ'  ήμϊν  καί  τίνα  τρόπον  εγγιγνόμενον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύό  ποΐον  δη  ; 

ΣΩ.  Το  δοξάζειν  τινά  ψευδή,  σκοπώ  δη  καί  νυν 


εάν  .  .  .  δρωμε ι<]  For  tlie 
first  person  cp.  infr.  210  B. 

6.  *  είδεοιν]  MSS.  ιδεαιν. 

‘  είδεοιν  ex  emend,  apogr.  H.’ 
Schanz. 

ΙΟ.  άναλαβείν  7 τάλιι>]  ‘  To  take 
up  a  thread  of  the  previous 
argument.’ 

Though  we  have  dismissed 
the  saying  of  Protagoras,  so 
far  as  it  is  hound  up  with 
sense,  το  δοκοϋν  εκάστω  τούτο 
καί  είναι,  ( φαντασία  being  σΰμ- 
μιξις  αίσθήσεως  κα'ι  δόζης,  Soph. 

264  Β),  yet  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  returns  upon  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  opinion  considered 
by  itself.  This  forms  a  link 
of  connection  between  the 
present  inquiry  and  the  fore¬ 
going.  Cp.  Cratyl.  429  D: 


TA p  ότι  ψευδή  λεγειν  το  παράπαν 
ουκ  εστ ιν ,  άρα  τοΰτό  σοι  δυναται 
6  λόγος ;  συχνοί  γάρ  rives  οί 
λεγοντες,  ω  φίλε  Κ ρατΰλε,  κα'ι  νυν 
και  7 ταλαι. 

See  also  Euthyd.  284  A, 
286  C,  where  the  απορία  (on 
ψεΰδεσθαι,  αντίλεγε  ιν,  ουκ  εστιν ) 

is  ascribed  to  the  followers  of 
Protagoras  amongst  others. 
It  has  generally,  however, 
been  associated  with  the  name 
of  Antisthenes. 

15.  τούτο  το  πάθος  παρ'  ήμίν\ 
‘  This  experience  of  the  human 
mind.’  Cp.  supr.  155  A. 

18.  σκοπώ  δή  καί  νυν  en] 
Though  the  past  discussion 
has  been  ‘wiped  out,’  this  still 
remains  ‘to  trouble  the  mind’s 
eye.’  Badham  would  read 


II.  Know¬ 
ledge  is 
true 

opinion. 


But,  still 
to  return 
upon  a  for¬ 
mer  track, 


Is  false 
opinion 
possible  ? 
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ι.  In  re¬ 
gard  to 
everything 


eVi  διστάζουν,  πότερον  εάσωμεν  αύτδ  η  επισ κεψωμεθα  ρ.  187. 
άλλον  τρόπον  η  ολίγον  πρότερον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ/  μην,  ώ  Σώκρατες ,  εϊ  περ  γε  καί  όπη- 
ουν  φαίνεται  δεΐν ;  άρτι  γάρ  ου  κακώς  γε  συ  καί 
5  Θεόδωρος  ελεγετε  σχολής  περί ,  ώς  ούδεν  εν  τοϊς  τοι- 
οϊσδε  κατεπείγει. 

ΣΩ.  'Ορθώς  ύπεμνησας.  ίσως  γαρ  ούκ  άπο  και-  ε 
ροΰ  πάλιν  ώσπερ  ίχνος  μετελθεΐν.  κρεΐττον  γάρ  που 
σμικρόν  ευ  η  πολύ  μη  ίκανώς  περάναι. 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ/  μην  ; 

ΣΩ.  Πώ?  ούν ;  τί  δη  καί  λεγομεν  ;  ψευδή  φαμεν 
εκάστοτε  είναι  δόζαν,  καί  τινα  ημών  δοξάζειν  ψευδή, 
τον  δ ’  αύ  άληθη,  ώς  φύσει  ούτως  εχόντων  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαμεν  γάρ  δη. 

15  ΣΩ.  Ούκουν  τάδε  γ  εσθ ’  ημϊν  περί  πάντα  καί  ρ.  ι88. 
καθ'  έκαστον,  ήτοι  είδεναι  η  μη  είδεναι ;  μανθάνειν 


ο  θράττει,  but  the  asyndeton  is 
expressive,  δή  also  lias  been 
changed  to  be  (Buttmann),  but 
without  reason. 

2.  άλλοι/  τρόπον  η  ολίγοι/ 
nporepovj  I.  e.  not  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  sensation  and  motion 
(supr.  164,  167,  171,  180), 
but  in  a  more  abstract  way. 
The  new  ‘  manner’  has  some¬ 
thing  in  it  of  the  Eleatic  spirit. 
For  the  expression  compare 
Soph.  245  E:  Tons  be  άλλως 
λέγοντας  a 3  θεατεον. 

3.  onr/ovvj  The  Bodl.  has 
όπηγοϋν.  But  the  second  ye  is 
awkward,  and  όπηοΰν  has  good 
authority  in  T. 

6.  κατεπείγει]  Supr.  172  D. 

8.  πάλυν  wane  ρ  ’ίχνος  μετελ- 
θεΊν\  "We  seemed  to  ourselves 
to  be  launching  into  a  wholly 
new  inquiry,  but  we  have 
fallen  into  the  same  track  by 


a  different  route.  Cp.  Aristot. 
Eth.  I.  7·  2  :  λίεταβαίνων  δη  ό 
λόγον  eiv  ταντδν  άφίκται.  Aesch. 
Prom.  845  :  Τούτοι/  μετελθων  των 
πάλαι  λόγωι/  Ίχνος. 

κρεΊττον  ....  nepcivaij  This 
is  said  in  order  to  obviate  the 
discouragement  which  may  be 
felt  at  having  to  return  again 
upon  our  footsteps.  Cp.  Soph. 
261  A  B. 

13.  εχόντων  is  neuter.  For 
the  plural  cp.  Rep.  2.  375  C: 

Τούτα  be  άδυνάτοις  εοικε. 

1 6.  ήτοι  είδεναι  ή  μή  eiSerail 

Socrates  here  takes  up  the 
thread  of  reflection  introduced 
above,  165  B  :  Ά ρ  οΐόν  τε  τον 
αυτόν  είδότα  τι  τούτο  δ  oibe  μή  el¬ 
bevai  ;  It  was  one  weakness  of 
the  sensation  doctrine  that  it 
led  to  this  contradiction.  The 
same  opposition  considered  in 
the  abstract  is  now  used  to 
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Ρ·  1 88.  γαρ  καί  επιλανθάνεσθαι  μεταξύ  τούτων  ως-  οντα  χαί¬ 
ρει»  λέγω  εν  τω  παρόντί’  νυν  γαρ  ημϊν  προς  λόγον 

>  V  >  ^  / 

eanv  ovoev. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλα  μην,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  άλλο  γ’  ονδεν 
λ είττεται  περί  έκαστον  πλην  είδεναι  η  μη  είδεναι.  5 
ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  η  δη  ανάγκη  τον  δοξάζοντα  δοξάζει ν 
η  ών  τι  οίδεν  η  μη  οίδεν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ανάγκη. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  μην  είδότα  γε  μη  είδεναι  το  αυτό  η  μη 
β  είδότα  είδεναι  αδύνατον.  ίο 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  δ'  ον', 

ΣΩ.  ' Αρ'  ούν  ό  τα  ψευδή  δοξάζων,  ά  οίδε,  ταυτα 
ο'ίεται  ου  ταυτα  είναι  αλλά  ετερα  άττα  ών  οίδε,  καί 
άμφότερα  είδώς  αγνοεί  άμφότερα  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  αδύνατον,  ώ  "Σώκρατες.  *5 

ΣΩ.  ’ΑΛΑ’  άρα,  ά  μη  οίδεν,  ηγείται  αυτά  είναι 
ετερα  άττα  ών  μη  οίδε,  καί  τουτ  εστι  τω  μήτε  θεαί- 


prove  the  impossibility  of 
falsehood  in  opinion. 

The  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lows  probably  bears  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  notions  of  Gorgias, 
and  perhaps  of  Antisthenes. 
At  all  events  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  fragment  of  Eleaticism  ; 
being  exactly  analogous  to  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Zeno 
against  the  possibility  of  mo¬ 
tion.  It  runs  parallel  also  to 
the  subtleties  of  the  later  Me- 
garians. 

1 .  μ(ταζύ  .  .  .  XcyooJ  The 
construction  fellows  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  χαίρα,ν  (ώ.  Cp.  Soph. 
258  E,  where  the  phrase  again 
occurs  in  a  loose  construction. 

2.  vvv  yap  ημϊν  npos  \6yov 
(στ iv  ούδΑ]  Because  we  choose 
to  dwell  on  the  absolute  al¬ 
ternative,  knowledge  or  igno¬ 


rance.  Cp.  supr.  158  E  :  Μη 
νπο\άβωμ(ν,  κ.  τ.  λ.,  where  a 
limited  ‘  Standpoint’  is  simi¬ 
larly  emphasized. 

Plato  thus  hints  at  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  viz. 
the  conception  of  a  gradual 
process,  which  is  afterwards 
presented  under  the  image  of 
the  impressions  on  wax,  etc. 

The  doctrine  of  άνάμνησις 
which  had  been  developed  in 
the  Meno  and  Phsedo,  is  per¬ 
haps  also  held  in  reserve. 

5.  XetVerai]  ‘  Remains’  — 
when  learning  and  forgetting 
are  left  out. 

6.  77877]  ‘  Since  that  point 
is  settled.’ 

7.  Sn>  tl  ofSf77]  For  τι  thus 
interposed  cp.  infr.  192  A. 

12.  6  TCI  \j/(V^rj  δο^α^ων]  The 
articles  refer  to  supr.  187  E. 


one  of  two 
altern¬ 
atives  is 
true  of  us. 
Either  we 
know  it,  or 
we  do  not 
know  it. 
(The  inter¬ 
mediate 
processes  of 
learning 
and  forget¬ 
ting  may 
be  left  out 
of  sight  as 
beside  our 
present  ar¬ 
gument.) 

In  think¬ 
ing,  there¬ 
fore,  I  must 
think  of 
something 
which  I 
know,  or 
which  I  do 
not  know. 

But  I  can¬ 
not  know 
and  be  ig- 
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norant  of 
the  same 
thing. 

Therefore 
I  cannot 
think 
falsely,  for 
I  cannot 
think  one 
thing  which 
I  know  to 
be  another 
which  I 
know,  else 
I  should 
know  it 
and  not 
know  it. 

N or  can  I 
think  what 
I  do  not 
know  to  be 
something 
else  which 
I  do  not 
know,  for 
what  I 
know  not 
cannot  be 
present  to 
my  mind. 
Nor  can  I 
think  what 
I  do  not 


τητον  μήτε  Σωκράτη  ε'ιδότι  el?  την  διάνοιαν  λαβεΐν  ρ. 
ως  δ  Σωκράτη?  θβαίτητο?  η  δ  θεαίτητο?  Σωκράτη?  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Κοα  πω?  άν  ;  ° 

ΣΩ.  ’  ΑΛΑ’  ον  μην,  ά  γε  τι?  οίδεν,  οϊεταί  ττου  ά  μη 
5. οίδεν  αυτά  είναι,  ούδ '  αύ  ά  μη  οίδεν,  α  οίδεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τέρα?  γάρ  εσται. 

ΣΩ.  Πώ?  οΰν  άν  τι?  ετι  ψευδή  δοξάσειεν ;  έκτο? 
γάρ  τούτων  αδύνατόν  ττου  δοζάζειν,  επείπερ  παντ ’  η 
ϊσμεν  η  ούκ  ϊσμεν,  εν  δε  τούτοι?  ούδαμοϋ  φαίνεται 
ίο  δυνατόν  ψευδή  δοζάσαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ,  Αληθέστατα. 

ΣΩ.  ’  Αρ’  ονν  ού  ταύτη  σκεπτεον  δ  ζητούμεν,  κατά 
τό  ειδεναι  καί  μη  ειδεναι  ιόντα?,  αλλά  κατά  τό  είναι 


καί  μη  ;  d 

15  ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  λεγει?  ; 

ΣΩ.  Μι)  άπλοΰν  η  ότι  δ  τά  μη  οντα  περί  δτουούν 
δοξάζων  ούκ  εσθ ’  ώ?  ον  ψευδή  δοξάσει,  καν  δπωσούν 
άλλω?  τά  τη?  διανοία?  εχη. 


4·  ’Αλλ’  ου  μην  ...  a  οϊδει/] 

‘  But  surely  when  a  man 
knows  anything,  he  cannot 
take  for  that  thing  one  which 
he  does  not  know,  nor  for  what 
he  does  not  know  can  he  take 
what  he  knows.’  Cp.  infr. 
1 91  A,  and  note. 

5.  αύτά]  Cp.  Pined.  99  B  : 

Ο  δη  μοι  φαίνονται  .  .  .  g>?  αίτιον 
αυτό  προσαγορεΰειν  :  and  see 

155  Ε. 

6.  Tepns]  Supr.  163  D, 
and  note  :  Tepns  yap  άν  ε’ΐη  o 
λέγεις.  Pheed.  ιοί  B,  alib. 

9.  εν  δε  τούτοι?]  ‘  And 
under  this  alternative,’  viz.  as 
developed  in  the  above  in¬ 
stances. 

12.  S  ζητοΰμεν]  The  Bodl. 
MS.,  by  an  obvious  error,  has 
έζητοΰμεν.  Cp.  Polit.  2  76  0: 


40  λέγομεν,  and  v.  rr. 

13.  εΓι/οι]  So  the  Coislinian 
MS.  and  the  corrector  of  T. 
Most  MSS.  have  ειδεναι. 

16.  Μ  η  άπλοΰν  iy]  ‘  May  not 
the  case  possibly  be  simply 
thus'?’  μή  expresses  suspicion 
=  ‘  I  should  not  wonder  if.’ 
Cp.  Phsed.  67  B  :  Mj)  ου  θεμιτόν 
f/.  Ibid.  69  A  :  M?y  yap  ουχ 
αΰτη  rj  ή  ορθή  άλλαγ ή,  κ.  τ.  λ.,  μή 
σκιαγραφία  τις  ή  ή  τοιαΰτη  αρετή. 
Crit.  48  C  :  Μτ;  .  .  .  ταΰτα  .  .  . 
σκεμματα  y  :  and  see  Ast,  Lex. 
sub  v.  For  άπλοΰν  in  this 
sense  cp.  supr.  147  C  :  'Απ-λούν 
είπείν.  Symp.  183  D.  Polit. 
306  :  ΐΐότερον  ούτως  άπλοΰν  εστι 
τοϋτο  ή  ..  .  έχει  διαφοράν  .  .  . 

Aristot.  Eth.  Ν.  5·  9·  9  ουδέ 
τούτο  άπλοΰν. 
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ρ.  188. 


ρ.  ι89. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Εί’κό?  y  αύ,  ώ  Έώκρατες. 

ΣΩ.  Πω?  ούν ;  τί  ερουμεν,  ώ  Οεαίτητε,  εάν  τις 
ημάς  άνακρίνη·  Δυνατόν  δε  ότωούν  ο  φλέγεται,  καί  τις 
ανθρώπων  το  μη  ον  δοξάσει,  είτε  περί  των  οντων  του 
είτε  αύτδ  καθ'  αυτό  ;  Καί  ημείς  δη,  ώς  εοικε,  προς  5 
ταυτα  φησομεν  Οταν  γε  μη  άληθη  οίηται  οιόμενος. 

■λ  λ  5  /», 

η  πως  ερουμεν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούτως. 

ΣΩ.  Ή  ούν  καί  άλλοθι  που  τό  τοιουτόν  εστιν ; 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον ;  to 

ΣΩ.  Εί  τις  όρα  μεν  τι,  όρα  δε  ούδεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  πώς  ; 

ΣΩ.  Άλλα  μην  εί  εν  γε  τι  όρα,  των  οντων  τι  όρα. 
η  συ  οίει  ποτέ  το  εν  εν  τοΐς  μη  ούσιν  είναι ; 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουκ  εγωγε.  ΐ5 

2Λ2.  U  αρα  εν  γε  τι  ορών  ον  τι  ορα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται. 

ΣΩ.  Και  ό  άρα  τι  άκουων  εν  γε'  τι  ακούει  καί  όν 


ακούει. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


know  to  lie 
wliat  I 
know,  nor 
what  I 
know  to  he 
what  I  do 
not  know. 

And  what 
other  case 
(under  the 
above  al¬ 
ternative) 
is  conceiv¬ 
able! 

2. The  path 
of  know¬ 
ledge  being 
thus  hem¬ 
med  in,  we 
try  the  path 
of  being. 

To  think 
that  which 
is  not,  is 
to  think 
falsely. 

But  can  I 
think  of 
what  is 
not,  either 
absolutely 
or  with  re¬ 
ference  to 
anything  ? 

I  cannot 
see,  and 
yet  see 
nothing. 


y 


3.  o  Ί'λεγεται]  ‘  Which  is 
herein  asserted.’  Buttmann 
and  Bekker  conjecture  λε'γετε, 
which  seems  probable,  but  not 
necessary.  Cp.  Pined.  7  7  D  : 

’ Αποδέδεικται  μεν  ουν  07 rep  λέγεται 
και  νΰν,  where  there  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  doubt. 

11.  Εϊ]  Interrogative.  ‘I 
mean  to  ask  whether  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  a  man  who  sees  some¬ 
thing,  sees  no  single  thing  V 

13.  el  ev  ye  τι  όρά]  The  con¬ 
verse  argument  is  used  Rep. 
5.  478  B  (where  it  is  asked, 
*  What  is  opinion  concerned 
with?’):  *H  οίυν  re  αν  δόξαζαν 


μεν ,  δοξάζειν  be  μηδέν  ;  ’Αδύνατον. 
’Αλλ’  ev  ye  τι  δοξάζει  ό  δοξάζω ν  ] 
Να/.  ’Αλλα  μην  μη  ον  ye  οΰχ  εν 
τι,  αλλά  μηδέν  ορθότατ  αν  προσα- 
γορεΰοιτο.  ΐίάνυ  ye.  This  close 
relation  between  the  ideas  of 
unity  and  being,  derived  from 
Parmenides,  appears  frequently. 
See  especially  Soph.  237  D: 
’Ανάγκη  τάν  τι  λέγοντα  ev  γε  τι 

λεγειν.  The  mind  cannot  re¬ 
cognise  Being  except  where 
it  finds  its  own  impress  of 
Unity. 

Ar.  Met.  3.  4.  1006  b  :  OvOev 

yap  ενδέχεται  voelv  μη  νοονντα  ev. 


ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


And  that 
which  I 
see,  being 
one  thing, 
must  have 
existence. 
For  unity 
and  being 
are  insepa¬ 
rable.  The 
same  is  true 
of  hearing 
and  touch. 
And  of 
thought 
also. 

To  think 
what  is  not 
is  to  think 
nothing, 
and  to 
think  no¬ 
thing  is  not 
to  think. 
False  opin¬ 
ion,  if  it  ex¬ 
ists,  must 
be  some¬ 
thing  dif¬ 
ferent  from 
this. 
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ΣΩ.  Και  6  an ττόμενος  δή  τον ,  ενός  γε  του  απτεται  ρ·  189. 
και  οντος ,  είττερ  ενός ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  τούτο. 

ΣΩ.  Ό  δε  δη  δοξάζων  ούχ  εν  τι  δοξάζει ; 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανάγκη . 

ΣΩ.  Ό  <7  εν  τι  δοξάζων  ούκ  ον  τι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ξυγχωρώ. 

ΣΩ.  Ό  άρα  μη  ον  δοξάζων  ούδεν  δοξάζει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οδ  φαίνεται. 

ίο  ΣΩ.  Άλλα  μην  ο  γε  μηδέν  δοξάζων  το  τναρατταν 
ούδε  δοξάζει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αήλον ,  ώς  εοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  Ονκ  άρα  οϊόν  τε  το  μη  δν  δοξάζειν,  ούτε  περί  β 
των  οντων  ούτε  αυτό  καθ'  αυτό. 
ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Οι)  φαίνεται. 

ΣΩ.  ’Αλλο  τι  άρ  εστι  το  ψευδή  δοξάζειν  τον  τα 
μη  οντα  δοξάζειν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  " Αλλο  εοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  Ου  *τε  γάρ  όντως·  ούτε  ώς  ολίγον  πρότερον 
2ο  εσκοττοΰμεν,  ψευδής·  εστι  δόξα  εν  ήμϊν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οι)  γάρ  ούν  δή. 

ΣΩ.  ’ΑΛΑ’  άρα  ώδε  γιγνομενον  τούτο  προσαγο- 
ρευομεν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ? ; 


Ι3·  ττ€ρ\  των  οντων  ]  Arist. 
Met.  3·  2·  1004  a :  ’  Απόφασιν 
δε  και  στερτισιν  μιας  εστι  θεωρησαι 
δια  το  άμφοτίρως  θιωρύσθαι  το 
εν,  ου  ή  άπόφασις  η  η  στίρησις  ( η 
yap  άπλώϊ  λεγομεν  οτι  ούχ  νπάρχ(ΐ 
ε’κεΐι ό  ή  tlvl  γε'νει,  κ.τ.λ.) 

I  9·  Οή'  *τε  γάρ]  MSS.  ου  yfip· 
re  seems  required  (as  Van 
Heusde  observed),  but  yap  is 
right.  Cp.  1 90  E :  Ούτε  γάρ 
ταυττ],  κ.τ.λ. 


ούτε  ά)Γ  ολίγον  πρότερον]  Viz. 
κατά  το  ειδεναι  και  μη  ειδεναι, 

l88  C. 

2  2.  ’Αλλ’  άρα  ωδε  γιγνόρενον] 
‘  But  may  it  be  supposed,  then, 
that  what  we  express  by  this 
name  arises  in  the  following 
way  V  ‘In  what  way  V  ‘  That 
what  we  call  false  opinion  is 
really  a  sort  of  crossing  of 
opinions.’ 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 
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ρ.  189.  ΣΩ.  Α λλοδοξίαν  τινά  ονσαν  ψενδη  φαμεν  είναι 
c  δόξαν,  όταν  τις  τι  των  οντων  άλλο  αν  των  οντων, 
άνταλλαξά μένος  τη  διανοία,  φι )  είναι,  οΰτω  γάρ  όν 
μεν  άει  δοξάζει,  ετερον  δε  ανβ  ετε'ρον,  και  άμαρ- 
τάνων  ου  εσκόπει  δικαίως  αν  καλοίτο  ψενδη  δόξά-  5 
ζων. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ορθότατα  μοι  νυν  δοκεΐς  είρηκεναι.  όταν 
γαρ  τις  αντί  καλού  αισχρόν  η  αντί  αισχρού  καλόν 
δοξάζη,  τότε  ως  αληθώς  δοξάζει  ψενδη. 

ΣΩ.  Αηλος  εΐ,  ώ  Οεαίτητε,  καταφρονων  μου  καί  ίο 
ού  δεδιως. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ/  μάλιστα ; 

ΣΩ.  Ουκ  άν,  οίμαι ,  σοί  δοκώ  τού  αληθώς  ψεύδους 
d  άντιλαβεσθαι,  ερόμενος  ει  οϊόν  τε  ταχύ  βραδέως  η 
κούφον  βαρεως  η  άλλο  τι  εναντίον  μη  κατά  την  αύ-  ΐζ 
τού  φυσιν  άλλα  κατά  την  τού  εναντίου  γίγνεσθαι 
εαυτώ  εναντίως.  τούτο  μεν  ούν,  ίνα  μη  μάτην  θαρ- 
ρήσης,  άφίημι.  άρεσκει  δε,  ως  φης,  τό  τα  ψενδη 
δοξάζειν  άλλοδοξείν  είναι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έιμοιγε .  2ο 


3-  Can  it 
then  be  a 
cross-appli¬ 
cation  or 
transfer¬ 
ence  of 
thought : 
i.e.  When 
I  think  one 
existing 
thing  to  be 
another  ? 
Thesetetus 
believes 
this  must 
be  the  true 
falsehood. 


Socrates 
claims 
credit  for 
moderation 
in  not 
pressing 
this  con¬ 
tradiction  .  / 

in  terms,  ^ 
and  passes 
on. 


i .  ’Αλλοδο^ίαν]  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  prevalent  concep¬ 
tion.  Vid.  Arist.  Met.  3.  5. 

IOIO  a  :  Φασι  δε  και  τον  " Ομηρον 
ταντην  εχοντα  φαίνεσθαι  την  δόξαν, 
οτι  εποίησε  τον  "Ε κτορα,  ώς  εξίστη 
νπό  της  πληγής,  κΰσθαι  άλΧοφρονε- 
οντα,  ώί  φρονονντας  μεν  και  τους 
παραφρονοϋντας,  αλλ’  ού  ταντά. 

He  ascribes  this  application  of 
Homer  to  Democritus,  de  An. 
1.  2.  Cp.  Herod.  1.  85  :  ’Αλλο- 

γνώσας  τον  Κροΐσον. 

φαμεν ]  In  apposition  with 
the  preceding  verb,  introduced 
by  ωδε. 

This  third  case  is  linked 


on  to  the  second,  but  is  not, 
as  H.  Schmidt  supposes,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  it.  The  three  cases 
are  (1)  thinking  what  we  do 
not  know,  (2)  thinking  what 
is  not,  (3)  thinking  cross-wise. 

13.  τον  αληθώς  τ^εήδοηί]  Hep. 
2.  382  A  :  To  ye  cor  αληθώς 
ψεύδος,  εΐ  οΐόν  τε  τούτο  είπειν. 
Phil.  23  Β  :  τΑρα  ότι  τό  αδύνατον 
εϊπον,  λυπείν  ηδονήν. 

I  y .  ΐνα  μη  μάτην  θαρρήσης] 
Supr.  163  C:  "ΐνα  και  αύξάνη. 
He  refers  to  the  boldness  with 
which  Thesetetus  now  answers, 
supr.  187  B :  Ούτω  .  .  .  χρή  .  .  . 
λεγειν  προθύμως. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


When  I 
take  one 
thing  for 
another,  I 
must  have 
either  one 
or  both 
things  in 
my  mincl, 


Either  at 
once  or  in 
turn. 


Now 

thought  is 
the  mind’s 
self-dia¬ 
logue,  in 


ΣΩ.  'Έστιν  άρα  κατά  την  σην  δοζαν  ετερον  tl  d>s  p· 
ετερον  καί  μη  cos  εκείνο  τη  διάνο  ία  τίθεσθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Εστί  μεντοι. 

ΣΩ.  Όταν  ούν  τούθ'  η  διανοια  του  δρα ,  ου  και 
5  ανάγκη  αυτήν  ήτοι  άμφότερα  η  το  ετερον  διάνο-  ε 
είσθαι ; 

#ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανάγκη  μεν  ούν  ήτοι  άμα  γε  η  εν 
μερει. 

*ΣΩ.  Κάλλίστα.  το  δε  διανοεΐσθαι  άρ  ο  7 rep  εγω 
ίο  καλεΐς  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ/  καλών  ; 

ΣΩ.  Λ άγον  ον  αυτή  προς  αυτήν  η  ψυχή  διεζερ- 
χεται  περί  ών  άν  σκοττη.  ως  γε  μη  ειδως  ετοι  άπο- 
φαίνομαι.  τούτο  γάρ  μοι  Ινδάλλεται  διανοούμενη,  ουκ 


2.  ώί  eVemo]  Referring  to 
the  first  erepor. 

5.  ro  erepor]  ‘  The  one  or  the 
other.’  eVepoy  her e  =  alteruter. 

7.  ήτοι,  αμα  ye  ή  ev  μepe t] 

The  bearing  of  these  words  is 
not  quite  clear.  Perhaps  they 
are  meant  to  introduce  the 
analysis  of  thinking,  in  which 
things  are  present  to  the  mind 
at  first  successively,  afterwards 
in  one  view.  Most  MSS.  ar¬ 
range  the  persons  thus :  He. 
’Ανάγκη  per  ovv.  Σω.  "Ητοι  .  . 
pepei ;  He.  K άλλιστα.  Σω.  To  Se 

.  .  καλέ Is;  (In  the  Bodl.  MS., 
however,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  double  colon  after  ovv  is 
in  the  first  hand,  and  ήτοι  κ.τ.λ. 
is  given  to  Socrates  in  con¬ 
tinuation  as  in  our  text.) 
Hirzel,  followed  by  Schanz, 
gives  ήτοι . .  pepei  to  Thesetetus, 
and  κάλλιστα  to  Socrates. 
Thecet.  ‘  Certainly,  either  at 
once  or  by  turns.’  Soc.  ‘  Well 
said ;  hut  I  wonder  if  your 
conception  of  the  thinking- 


process  agrees  with  mine.’ 
There  is  much  to  recommend 
this  arrangement,  which  is 
adopted  also  by  H.  Schmidt. 
He  proposes,  however,  to  delete 
the  words  ήτοι  .  .  pepei. 

Compare  with  the  following 
account  of  thinking  Phileb.  38 
C,  39,  where  the  mind  not 
only  talks  with  itself,  but  has 
a  writer  and  a  painter  within 
it:  ’A p  ovv  ημάς..,  κ.τ.λ.  Soph. 
263  E  :  Ονκονν  διάνοια  peV  και 
λόγος  ταντόν'  πλήν  6  per  eVroy 
της  ψυχής  προς  αυτήν  διάλογος 
avev  φωνής  γιγνόμενος ,  κ.τ.λ. 

1 2.  Λόγον  is  here  used  in  the 
first  of  the  three  meauings 
given  below,  206  D. 

13.  ως  ye  μή  etSciiy]  ‘  As  One 
who  does  not  know,’  ‘  who  is 
not  to  be  supposed  to  know.’ 
The  use  of  μή  assists  the  ironi¬ 
cal  tone  of  Socrates,  who  avoids 
categorical  statements.  ‘  You 
must  not  assume  that  I  speak 
as  if  I  knew.’ 

14.  τοντο  γάρ  poi]  Plato  was 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 
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τ9°·  «Αλο  τι  η  διαλεγεσθαι,  αύτη  εαντην  ερωτώσα  και 
άποκρινομενη ,  καί  φάσκουσα  καί  ού  φάσκουσα.  όταν 
δε  όρισασα,  είτε  βραδύτεροι,  είτε  καί  δεύτερον  επαΐ- 
ξασα,  το  αυτό  ηδη  φη  και  μη  δισταζη,  δόξαν  ταύτην 
τιθεμεν  αυτής,  ώστ  εγωγε  το  δοξάζει ν  λεγειν  καλώ  5 
καί  την  δόξαν  λόγον  ειρημενον,  ού  μεντοι  προς  άλλον 
ουδέ  φωνή,  αλλα  σιγή  προς  αυτόν,  συ  δε  τί: 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Κάγω. 

ΣΩ.  Οταν  άρα  τις  τό  ετερον  ετερον  δοξάζη,  καί 
φησιν,  ως  εοικε,  το  ετερον  ετερον  είναι  προς  εαυτόν,  ίο 
Β  ΘΕΑΙ.  Τί  μην  ; 

ΣΩ.  Άναμιμνήσκου  δη  εϊ  πώποτ  είπες  προς  σε~ 
αυτόν  οτι  παντός  μάλλον  τό  τοι  καλόν  αισχρόν  εστιν 


question 
and  answer. 
When  it 
has  agreed 
with  itself 
upon  a  final 
answer,  we 
call  this  its 
opinion. 


Opinion  is 
a  silent 
proposi¬ 
tion. 

To  think 
this  to  be 
that,  is  to 
say,  ‘This 
is  that.’ 
Now  who 
ever  said 


probably  thinking  of  Odyssey 
19.  224:  ’Eptco,  ως  μοι  ίνδάλλεται 
ητορ.  Compare  the  φάσματα  in 
the  beginning  of  the  dialogue. 
‘  The  semblance  which  the  mind 
presents  to  me,  when  it  thinks, 
is  simply  that  of  conversing, 
and  of  being  engaged  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  with  itself.’ 

2.  όταν  δε  όρίσπσα]  ‘But 
when  it  has  come  to  a  deter¬ 
mination,  whether  slowly,  or 
by  darting  swiftly  to  its  con¬ 
clusion,  and  so  is  now  at  one 
and  not  divided  in  judgment, 
we  call  this  its  opinion.’ 

13.  παντός  μάΧΚον .  .παντάπασιν 
αρα  .  .  άνάγκη]  These  adverbs 
give  an  almost  dramatic  vivid¬ 
ness  to  the  description  of  the 
process  of  thought.  Note  espe¬ 
cially  the  liveliness  of  τοι,  which 
some  critics  have  rejected.  Cp. 
Phil.  38  C  :  Avtov  .  .  άνέροιτ’  av 
ώδε  ,  .  τί  7ΓΟΤ6  dpa  ε'στι  τό  παρά 
την  πέτραν  .  . 

The  Greek  language  from 
Homer  downwards  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  apt  to  suggest  such  re¬ 


flections  as  these,  διαλεκτική 
was  its  proper  development. 
The  following  remarks  of  Col. 
Mure  (Lit.  of  Greece,  2.  14. 
§  1)  on  the  self-dialogue  of 
Homer,  apply  in  some  degree 
to  all  Greek  literature :  ‘  Ex¬ 
clusively  proper  to  Homer  is 
his  power  of  dramatizing,  not 
merely  action,  but  thought ; 
not  merely  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  but  be¬ 
tween  man  and  himself,  be¬ 
tween  his  passions  and  his 
judgment.  The  mechanism  of 
which  the  poet  here  chiefly 
avails  himself  is  to  exhibit  the 
person  under  the  influence  of 
excited  feelings  as  communing 
with,  or,  as  Homer  defines  it, 
addressing  his  own  mind  ;  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  his  soli¬ 
citude  under  its  various  aspects 
as  a  question  at  issue  between 
his  judgment  and  himself.  The 
conflicting  feelings  are  thus,  as 
it  were,  personified  ;  while  the 
current  of  the  language,  often 
the  very  sound  of  tbe  words,  is 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


to  himself, 

‘  Surely  fair 
is  foul,’  or 
‘wrong  is 
right,’  or 
‘  odd  is 
even’ ? 


Or,  ‘  the 
cow  must 
be  a  horse,’ 
or  ‘  two  is 
one.’ 


Therefore 
when  I  mis¬ 
take  this 
for  that,  I 
cannot 
have  both 
in  my  mind. 


?)  το  άδικον  δίκαιον,  η  καί,  το  πάντων  κβφάλαιον,  ρ.  igo 
σκόπβι  ei  ποτ  όπβχβίρησας  σβαυτδν  ί reiOeiv  ως  παν¬ 
τός  μάλλον  το  άτερον  άτβρόν  όστιν,  η  παν  τουναντίον 
ούδ’  iv  υπνω  πώποτβ  βτόλμησας  άπάίν  προς  σεαντον 


5  ως  παντάπασιν  άρα  τα  περιττά  άρτια  ίστιν  η  τι 
άλλο  τοιοΰτον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθη  λ  άγεις. 

ΣΩ.  Αλλον  δε  τινα  οίει  ύγιαίνοντα  η  μαινόμενον  c 
τολμησαι  σπουδή  προς  εαυτόν  ειπεΐν,  άναπείθοντα 
ίο  αυτόν,  ως  ανάγκη  τον  βουν  ίππον  είναι  η  τά  δυο  εν  ; 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Μά  Δ/’  ονκ  εγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Ο υκουν  εί  το  λεγειν  προς  εαυτόν  δοζάζειν 
εστίν,  οι) δεις  άμφότερά  γε  λόγων  και  δοίςάζων  καί 
εφαπτομενος  άμφοΐν  τη  ψυχή  είποι  άν  καί  δοζάσειεν 
ΐ5  ως  τό  ετερον  ετερόν  όστιν.  εατεον  S’  *εσται  σοι  το 


so  nicely  adapted  to  the  turns 
of  the  self-dialogue,  that  the 
breast  of  the  man  seems  to  be 
laid  open  before  us,  and  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  we 
read  his  thoughts  as  they  flit 
through  his  bosom.’ 

4·  εν  υπνω  .  .  .  ύγιαίνοντα  ή 
μαινόμ ενον]  Note  the  liveliness 
with  which  fresh  touches  are 
thrown  in.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  here  that  sensible  per¬ 
ception  is  excluded  from  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  present,  as 
well  as  learning  and  forgetting. 
Everything  is  either  known  or 
unknown :  present  to  the  mind, 
or  not  present. 

8.  ύγιαίνοντα  η  μαινόμενον ] 
These  words  have  been  un¬ 
reasonably  questioned,  on  the 
ground  that  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  the  illusions  of  madness. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  general 
weakness  of  such  minute  phi¬ 
losophy, — the  critics  forget  that 


-roc  0 ovv  is  the  ox,  thought  of 
as  such.  Cp.  the  words  άμ¬ 
φότερά  γε  .  .  rfj  ψυχή  just  below. 
This  reference  to  the  extreme 
case  of  madness  which  has 
been  already  cited  (supr.  157 
E)  is  quite  in  Plato’s  manner. 

Ιβ.  εατεον  δ’  *έ'στηι]  These 
words  are  intended  to  meet  the 
difficulty  which  may  have  been 
felt  about  the  general  state¬ 
ment  (το  πάντων  κεφάΧαιον )  ώί 
παντός  μά\\υν  τό  ετερον  ετερόν 
έστιν,  in  supr.  Β.  Several  of 
the  MSS.,  including  Bodl.  and 
Coisl.,  have  εατεον  δί  και  σοι  τό 
ρήμα  επι  των  εν  μερει ,  έπειόη  τό 
ρήμα  ετερον  τώ  ετερω  κατα  ρήμα 
ταντόν  εστι  περί  τον  ετερον,  where 
επι  των  iv  μερει  evidently  refers 
to  1 89  E  :  ’Ητοι  άμα  γε  η  εν  μερει. 

This  cannot  be  adopted  without 
rejecting  περί  του  ετερον  as  con¬ 
fusing  the  sentence.  The  drift 
would  then  be,  ‘You  must  not 
dwell  upon  the  words  as  regards 
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ρ.  190.  ρήμα  π ερϊ  τού  ίτύρον.  λβγω  γόρ  αύτό  rr}8e,  μηδύνα 
β  δοξάζπν  ως  το  αισχρό ν  καλόν  η  άλλο  tl  τών  τοι- 
ουτων. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Αλλ ,  ώ  Έωκρατβς,  βω  re  καί  μοι  δοκβΐ 
(ος  λύγβις. 

Ο 

^Ω.  Αμφω  μςν  αρα  δοζαζοντα  αδύνατον  το  ere- 
ρον  ί'τβρον  δοξάζοιν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έ,οίκβν. 

ΣΩ.  Αλλα  μην  το  ίτβρον  γβ  μόνον  δοξάζων,  τό 
δβ  βτβρον  μηδαμη,  ουδβττοτβ  δο^ασβι  τό  ίίτερον  eTepov  ίο 


etvai. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αληθη  λ ύγβις' 
πτεσθαι  κα\  ου  μη  δοξάζει. 

things  alternately  presented  to 
the  mind,  seeing  that  the  word 
ίτερον,  as  far  as  the  word  goes, 
is  the  same  as  applied  to  both.’ 
This  would  be  an  imperfect 
way  of  developing  the  distinc¬ 
tion  thrown  out  above,  and  un¬ 
like  Socrates,  who,  especially 
in  this  dialogue,  always  waits 
for  Thesetetus  to  follow  him. 
And  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
‘  let  the  word  alone,’  whether 
the  objects  are  conceived  alter¬ 
nately  or  both  at  once.  The 
words  eiri  των  iv  μέρει  may 
therefore  confidently  be  re¬ 
jected  as  a  mistaken  gloss. 

If  the  words  εηει δη..  .  ταντόν 
εστι  are  genuine,  nepl  τον  έτερον 
must  either  be  omitted  or  trans¬ 
posed.  But  it  is  possible  that 
έηειδη,  κ,τ.λ.,  has  also  crept  in 
from  the  margin,  and  this  sus¬ 
picion  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Bodl.  p.  m.  wrote 
iariv.  We  thus  revert  to  the 
reading  of  T  and  several  MSS. 

έατέον  de  καί  σόι  το  ρήμα  nepl  του 
έτίρου,  nepl  is  often  used  rather 


άναγκάζοιτο  yap  αν  εφά- 


vaguely,  e.  g.  Rep.  7.538  E  :  Και 
nepl  δικαίου  ωσαύτως  και  αγαθόν. 
If  δε  κα'ι  σοί  is  retained,  καί  may 
be  understood  with  reference 
to  supr.  189  D,  where  Socrates 
takes  credit  for  not  pressing 
the  words  αληθές  ψευδός.  ‘  You, 
too  (as  I  did  in  the  former 
case),  must  let  the  word  alone 
in  regard  to  the  Other.’ 

But  this  is  rather  strained. 
The  version  of  Ficinus  led  some 
critics  to  conjecture  el  καί  σο'ι 
δοκεϊ.  But  this,  as  Buttmann 
observes,  would  not  harmonize 
with  Thesetetus’  reply.  I  have 
ventured  to  change  δε  καί  σοί 
to  δ’  έ'σται  σοι,  an  emendation 
which  has  often  occurred  to 
me  in  reading  the  passage. 
For  the  sense  cp.  Euthyd.  301 
A,  where  the  word  is  dwelt 
Upon  :  T ίνα  τρόηον,  έφη,  έτερον 
έτερω  παραγενομένου  τδ  έτερον 
έτερον  άν  e ίη  ;  ΤΑ ρα  τοΰτο,  έφη ν 
εγώ,  απορείς ;  .  .  αλλ’  έγωγε  ονδ' 
άν  ηαιδα  ωμήν  τοΰτο  άηορησαι  ως 
ού  τδ  έτερον  έτερόν  έστιν. 

I  2.  άναγκάζοιτο  ....  δο£ά  Η 


But  if  1 
think  only 
of  the  one, 
I  cannot 
think  the 
one  to  be 
the  other, 
for  I  can¬ 
not  have  in 
my  mind 
that  of 


N 
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which  I 
am  not 
thinking. 


This  trans¬ 
ference, 
therefore, 
is  also  in¬ 
conceiv¬ 
able. 


We  are 
in  great 
straits. 

But  we 
dare  not 
face  the 
conse¬ 
quences  of 
failure  un¬ 
til  we  have 
turned 
every 
stone. 
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ΣΩ.  Ο ΰτ  ap  αμφότβρα  οΰτβ  το  βτβρον  δοξαζοντι  p.  190 
δγχωρβΐ  αλλοδοξβϊν.  ώστ  βϊ  tls  όριβΐται  δόξαν  βίναί  ε 
ψευδή  τδ  βτβροδοξβΐν,  ουδ'βν  αν  Λ βγοι·  οΰτβ  yap  ταυτρ 
οΰτβ  κατα  τα  ττρότβρα  φαίνβται  ψβυδης  βν  ημΐν  ούσα 
5  δόξα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούκ  βοικβν. 

ΣΩ.  ’Αλλά  μβντοι,  ώ  θ βαίτητβ,  βΐ  τούτο  μη  φα- 
νησβται  ον,  πολλά  άναγκασθησόμβθα  όμολογβΐν  καί 
ατοπα . 

ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Τά  ποΐα  δΐ] ; 

ΣΩ.  Ονκ  βρω  σοί  πρίν  αν  πανταχρ  πβιραθώ  σκο¬ 
πών.  αίσχυνοίμην  γαρ  αν  ύπβρ  ημών,  βν  ώ  άπορου- 
μβν,  αναγκαζόμενων  όμολογβίν  ola  λβγω.  άλλ,  βαν 
βΰρωμβν  καί  βλβΰθβροι  γβνώμβθα,  τότ  η  δη  πβρϊ  τών  ρ.  191 
ΐ5  άλλων  βρουμβν  ώ?  πα σχόντων,  # αυτοί  βκτός  του  γβ- 
λοίου  βστώτβς'  βαν  δβ  πάντη  απορησωμβν,  ταπβινω- 


Tliese  words  are  clearly  given 
to  Thesetetus  in  the  Cesena 
MS.,  as  well  as  in  Heindorf’s 
edition. 

3.  ovre  yap  ταύτφ  1  The 
truth  is,  that  the  existence  of 
false  opinion  in  our  minds  does 
not  appear  on  this  any  more 
than  on  the  (two)  former 
grounds.’  The  clauses,  though 
connected  outwardly  by  γάρ, 
are  rather  parallel  than  con¬ 
sequent,  as  in  152  C.  Cp.  also 
supr.  182  B.  In  all  these 
places  some  would  change  yap 
to  apa. 

8.  πολλά  .  .  κα'ι  Άτοπα  ]  E  g- 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sophist  from  the 
true  philosopher ;  and  the  other 
difficulties  brought  out  in  the 
Sophistes. 

II.  παραθώ  σκοπών]  For  the 
participial  construction  (in  fa¬ 


miliar  use  with  πειράομαι)  cp. 
Supr.  1 87  A  :  ’ΐΐρχόμεθα  διαλεγ 6- 
μτνοι. 

12.  αίσχυνοίμην  .  .  λέγω]  ‘  I 
should  feel  ashamed  on  our 
behalf,  if,  while  we  were  still 
in  doubt,  the  strange  conse¬ 
quences  I  refer  to  were  pressed 
upon  us.’ 

15.  *  αυτοί  έκτος  του  γελοίου 

εστώτεν]  ‘  When  we  are  our¬ 
selves  free  from  the  absurdity,’ 
‘  exempt  from  the  ridicule.’ 
This  point  is  not  attained  in 
the  Thesetetus  ;  and  this  whole 
passage  may  be  regarded  as 
an  anticipation  of  the  So¬ 
phistes. — The  MSS.  have  7τά- 
σχοντα  αυτά  (sc.  το  άναγκάζΐσθαι 
ομολογείς  τοιαΰτα,  Wohlrab).  But 
Ast’s  correction,  αυτοί,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable.  Heind.  con¬ 
jectures  πάσχοντα:  αυτό ,  αυτοί, 
κ.τ.λ. 
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θεντες,  οιμαι,  τω  λογω  7 ταρεζομεν  ως  ναυτίώντες 
ττατειν  τε  kcu  χρησθαί  ο  τί  <χν  βουληται.  η  ούν  ετι 
7 τορον  TLva.  ευρίσκω  τον  ζητήματος  ημΐυ,  ακούε. 


I.  παρεξομεν  .  ,  πατεΊν  ]  Gorg. 
475  D  :  Γ εννα'ιως  τω  λόγω  ώσπερ 
ιατρω  παρεχων  άποκρίνου,  alib. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the 
proverbial  situation  described 
in  Soph.  Aj.  1142  foil.:  “Ηδη 

ποτ  ε id  ον  avdp’  eyco  γλώσσα  θρα- 
συν  j  ναντεις  εφορμήσαντα  χειμώνας 
το  πΧεϊν'  |  ώ  φβεγμ'  αν  ουκ  αν  εύρες 
ηνικ  εν  κακω  ’  χειμωνος  ειχετ’,  αλλ’ 
Ιφ’  εΐματος  κρύβεις  ■  πατεϊν  παρεϊχε 
τω  θέλοντι  ναντίΧων.  The  posi¬ 
tion  imagined  is  something  like 
that  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
Parmenides.  The  point  is  of 
course  the  despair  of  a  bad 
sailor  in  a  storm.  Naber’s  con¬ 
jecture,  ναυαγοϋντες,  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  his  alternative,  ώς  vav- 
τίΧω  άξιοϋντες,  is  clumsy  as  well. 

The  argument  from  187  to 
1 9 1  may  he  thus  condensed : — 

We  no  longer  search  for 
knowledge  in  sensation,  which 
is  neither  true  nor  false,  but  in 
opinion,  where  the  mind  is  en¬ 
gaged  with  its  own  objects  by 
itself.  But  here  an  old  difficulty 
meets  us  in  another  form.  It 
seemed  that  sensation  could 
not  be  false,  because  it  was  re¬ 
lative  to  the  subject.  It  now 
seems  as  though  opinion  can¬ 
not  be  false,  because  a  think¬ 
ing  subject  is  necessarily  re¬ 
lated  to  knowledge  and  being. 
What  I  do  not  know  cannot  be 
present  in  thought.  Neither 
can  I  lay  hold  in  thought  on 
that  which  is  not.  But  can  I 
take  one  thing  which  is  for  an¬ 
other  which  also  is  ?  Thought 
being  silent  speech,  if  I  lay 
hold  of  both,  (i.e.  if  both  are 
present  to  the  mind,)  I  cannot 

N 


mistake  them;  e. g.  No  one 
ever  said  to  himself,  Good  is 
evil.  And  if  only  one  is  pre¬ 
sent  to  me,  I  cannot  discourse 
about  them,  e.g.  if  I  am  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  good,  I  cannot 
say,  Good  is  evil.  We  are  in 
great  straits.  For  the  result 
at  which  we  seem  in  danger  of 
arriving  is  contradictory  to 
most  important  facts. 

We  must  not  appeal  to  these, 
however,  until  we  have  extri¬ 
cated  our  minds,  if  possible, 
from  this  metaphysical  tangle. 
For  logical  and  metaphysical 
difficulties  are  not  to  be  solved 
‘  ambulando,’  but  by  a  higher 
criticism  of  the  forms  of  thought 
which  have  occasioned  them. 

In  what  follows,  we  are 
brought  gradually  back  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  more  abstract  to  the 
more  concrete.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  image  to  ourselves, 
what  was  discarded  at  a  former 
stage  of  the  inquiry  (supr.  188 
A),  a  process  between  the  re¬ 
lativeness  of  sense  and  the  ab¬ 
soluteness  of  knowledge,  which, 
like  every  process,  admits  of 
degrees.  Thus,  it  may  be  said, 
the  idea  of  Motion  returns  upon 
us  in  a  higher  form. 

The  mind  is  a  storehouse  of 
old  impressions,  in  which  we 
are  continually  looking  for  the 
types  of  new  ones.  But  the 
old  impressions  fade  and  get 
confused,  and  we  fail  to  bring 
them  with  precision  and  clear¬ 
ness  into  contact  with  the  new. 
Hence  we  sometimes  think 
falsely. 
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We  said  it 
was  impos¬ 
sible  that 
I  should 
think  what 
I  do  not 
know  to  be 
what  I 
know,  else 
I  should  be 
ignorant  of 
what  I 
know. 


But  per¬ 
haps  it  is 
possible  in 
a  certain 
way;  e.g. 
Theastetus 
knows  So¬ 
crates,  and 
yet  may 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Aeye  μόνον.  Ρ·  Χ9Γ 

ΣΩ.  Ου  φησω  ημάς  όρθως  όμολογησαι,  ηνίκα 
ώμολογησαμβν ,  ά  τις  oiSev ,  αδύνατον  δοζασαι  α  μη 
oldev  eivai  αυτά ,  και  ψευσθηναι·  αλλα  πη  δυνατόν,  β 
5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ά ρα  λόγβις  ο  κα\  ίγω  τότβ  ύττώπτβυσα 
ηνίκ  αυτό  εφαμβν,  τοιοΰτον  elvaL,  ότι  Ινίοτ  Ιγω  γι- 
γνωσκων  'Σωκράτη ,  ττόρρωθ€ν  δί  όρων  άλλον  όν  ου 
γιγνωσκω,  ωηθην  eivai  Σωκράτη  όν  οίδα ;  γίγν€ται 
γάρ  δη  ev  τω  τοιουτω  olov  λeγeις. 
ο  ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  άπόστημβν  αυτου,  οτι  ά  ίσμβν,  eiroiei 
ημάς  βιδότας  μη  βίδάναι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Υίάνυ  μίν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Μη  γάρ  ουτω  τίθωμβν,  άλλ,  ώδβ·  'ίσως  ττη 
ημΐν  συγγωρησίται,  ίσως  δβ  avTLTever  άλλα  γάρ  ev  c 


2.  ηνί κα,  κ.τ.λ.]  Supr.  1 8 8  C I 
’Αλλ’  ου  μήν ,  κ.τ.λ.  This  pas¬ 
sage  proves  that  the  phrase 
nearest  to  el· /at  in  all  these 
expressions  is  the  subject,  and 
the  more  remote  phrase,  gene¬ 
rally  preceding  it,  contains  the 
predicate. 

5·  τότε  ΰπώπτίυσα]  This  sur¬ 
mise  was  naturally  suggested  by 
the  impossible  case,  which  had 
been  just  stated,  of  Thesetetus 
being  mistaken  for  Socrates  by 
one  who  knew  neither  of  them. 

6.  τοιοΰτον  ei’rai]  Sc.  αυτό,  τό 
ψευδή  δοξάσαι.  τοιοΰτον  supplies 
the  antecedent  to  δ.  Others 
(Stephanus,  H.  Schmidt)  omit 
the  comma  after  εφαμεν,  and 
take  τοιοΰτον  as  =  αδύνατον. 

13.  οδτω]  So  as  to  imply 
knowledge  of  what  we  do  not 
know. 

(LSf  Ϊσωϊ]  This  is  the  punc¬ 
tuation  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 
καί  ίσως,  the  reading  of  T  and 
other  MSS.,  is  unnecessary.  A 
qualifying  clause  is  sometimes 


thus  introduced  before  αλλά — 
without  any  particle  of  con¬ 
nection  with  what  precedes. 
Compare  Soph.  El.  450  ;  Σμικρά 
μεν  τάδ’,  άλλ’  όμως  |  άχω,  δός 
αυτω.  Odd.  Col.  1615:  ΣκΧηράν 
μεν,  οίδα,  παϊδες"  άλλ’  εν  yap 
μόνον  |  τα  πάντα  Χΰει  ταΰτ  έπος 
μοχθήματα.  Eur.  Ale.  353  ’  '^υ~ 
χράν  μεν,  οίμαι,  τερψιν'  άλλ’  όμως 
βάρος  |  ψυχής  άπαντΧο'ιην  άν. 
Supr.  1 7  I  C  :  Εϊκόί  ye  αρα  .  .  . 
άλλ’  ήμίν  άναγκή,  κ.τ.λ.  Compare 
also  the  frequent  asyndeton 
with  πάντως.  For  ισωί  .  .  ίσως 
δε  cp.  Apol.  1 8  A  :  Τσωϊ  μεν 
yap  χείρων,  ’ίσως  δε  βεΧτίων  αν 

εΐη  ...  ‘  Perhaps  the  difficulty 

will  not  resist  our  treatment, 
or  perhaps  it  will.’ 

14.  συγχωρήσεται  .  .  dj/rtTereiJ 
Cp.  Soph.  254  D  :  ’Εάν  άμα  ήμίν 
τττ]  τταρεικάθτ]  τδ  μή  t>v  Χεγουσιν 
ώς  εατιν  όντως  μή  ον  άθώοις  άπαΧ- 
Χάττειν.  Rep.  I.  348  Ε  :  Τοΰτ’ 
ήδη  στερεώτερον,  and,  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  forlorn  hope,  Rep.  5.  453  D. 

άλλα  yap]  ‘  But  we  must 
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Ρ· 


Τ9Τ·  τοιοΰτω  έχόμεθα,  εν  ώ  ανάγκη  πάντα  μεταστρέφοντα 
λογον  βασανίζειν.  σκοπεί  ούν  ε’ί  τι  λέγω,  άρα  εστι 
μη  άδοτα  τι  πρότερον  ύστερον  μαθεΐν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  νΕ στι  με'ντοι. 

ΣΩ.  Ο νκονν  και  αύθις  έτερον  κα\  έτερον  ;  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τι  δ’  ου  ;  ^ 

ΣΩ.  θες  δη  μοι  λόγον  ενεκα  εν  ταΐς  φυχαΐς  ημών 
ενον  Kijpivov  έκμαγεΐον,  τω  μεν  μειζον ,  τω  δ'  ελαττον, 
καί  τω  μεν  καθαρωτέρου  κηρού,  τω  δε  κοπρωδεστέρου, 
d  καί  σκληροτέρου,  ένίοις  δε  νγροτέρον,  εστι  δ'  oh  με-  ίο 
τρίως  εγοντος. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ ίθημι. 

ΣΩ.  Αωρον  τοίννν  αυτό  φώμεν  είναι  της  των 


mistake 
another 
whom  he 
sees  but 
does  not 
know,  for 
Socrates 
whom  he 
knows. 


II.  a.  Hy¬ 
pothesis  of 
the  iva.ren 
Hock. 

We  return 
therefore 
in  part  to 
the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a 
process, 
winch  may 
be  de¬ 
scribed  by 


risk  the  chance  of  failure,  for,’ 
etc. 

3.  pa&w]  The  tense  is  no¬ 
ticeable.  Whatever  difficulty 
may  attend  the  conception  of 
the  process  of  learning  and  for¬ 
getting  ήμανθάν€ΐν,  έπιλανθάνε- 
σθαι),  it  is  certain  that  things 
are  learnt  and  forgotten  (μαθΠν, 
(πι\ΐ\ησθαι)  In  what  follows 
the  process  itself  is  imagined 
rather  than  analysed. 

7.  ©es·]  Cp.  Pbileb.  33  D  : 

Θεγ  τών  7 rept  τό  σώμα  ημών  .  .  πα- 
θημάτων  τα  μίν,  alib.  The 
image  (which  was  repeated  in 
later  Greek  philosophy)  is  not 
unlike  Locke’s  illustration  of 
the  different  kinds  of  memory. 
Hum.  Und.  2.  10.  §§  4,  5  : 

‘  The  brain  in  some  retains  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like 
marble,  in  others  like  freestone, 
and  in  others  little  better  than 
sand.’  Ib.  29.  §  3  :  ‘If  the 
organs  or  faculties  of  percep¬ 
tion,  like  wax  overhardened 
with  cold,  will  not  receive  the 
impression  of  the  seal  from 


the  usual  impress  wont  to  im¬ 
print  it,  or  like  wax  of  a  temper 
too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  when 
well  imprinted ;  or  else,  sup¬ 
posing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit, 
but  the  seal  not  applied  with 
sufficient  force  to  make  a  clear 
impression — in  any  of  these 
cases  the  print  left  by  the  seal 
will  be  obscure.’ 

8.  κήρινον  e κμαγ(Ιον~\  Plato’s 
image  is  not  the  common  one 
of  a  waxen  tablet,  but  of  a 
‘  block  of  wax,’  such  as  was 
used  for  sealing.  The  word 
έκμαγΰον  is  used  first  of  the 
whole  mass,  afterwards  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  have  received 
the  particular  impressions. 
£  Hanc  notionem  Plato  a  Py- 
thagora  videtur  mutuatus  esse. 
Cp.  Hemsterhusius  ad  Poll. 
9.  130.’  Woblrab. 

ΙΟ.  σκΧηροτίρον ]  Sc.  roir  μίν. 
Cp.  supr.  159  B,  note  on  κα- 

θ(ν8οντα  8η. 

Ι3·  της  τών  Μουσών  μητρός~\ 
Hes.  Theog.  5 4>  Aesch.  Prom. 

461  :  Μνήμην  θ'  απάντων  μοισο- 
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means  of 
the  follow¬ 
ing  image. 

Each  of  us 
has  in  his 
mind  a 
block  of 
wax,  on 
which  he 
receives 
the  stamp 
of  those 
sensations 
and  percep¬ 
tions  which 
he  wishes 
to  remem¬ 
ber.  That 
which  he 
succeeds  in 
stamping 
there  is 
remember¬ 
ed  and 
known  so 
long  as  the 
impression 
lasts,  but 
that  of 
which  the 
impression 


Μουσών  μητρός  Μνημοσύνης,  καί  ες  τούτο,  ο  tl  αν  ρ.  19 ι 
βουληθώμεν  μνημονεύσαι  ών  αν  ’ίδωμεν  η  άκου  σ  οι  μεν 
η  αυτοί  εννοησωμεν,  υπάγοντας  αυτό  ταΐς  αισθησεσι 
καί  εννοίαις,  άποτυπούσθαι,  ώσπερ  δακτυλίων  σημεία 
5  ενσημαινομενους.  καί  ο  μεν  άν  εκμαγη  μνημονεύει 
τε  καί  επίστασθαι,  εως  άν  ενη  το  ε’ίδωλον  αυτού-  όταν 
δ'  εςαλειφθη  η  μη  οίόν  τε  γε'νηται  εκμαγηναι,  επιλε-  ε 
λησθαί  τε  καί  μη  εττίστασθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έστω  ούτως. 

ίο  ΣΩ.  Ό  τοίνυν  επιστάμενος  μεν  αυτά,  σκοπών  δε 
tl  ών  ορα  η  ακούει,  άθρει  εΐ  άρα  τοιώδε  τρόπω  ψευδή 
άν  δοξάσαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΥΙοίω  δη  τινι  ; 

ΣΩ.  Α  οίδεν,  οίηθείς  είναι  τότε  μεν  ά  οίδε,  τότε  δε 
ΐ5  ά  μη.  ταύτα  yap  εν  τοίς  πρόσθεν  ου  καλώς  ώμολο- 
γησαμεν  ό μολογ ούντες  αδύνατα. 


μητορ  ipyiiTLV.  Plat.  Euthyd. 
2  7  5  Ε :  Κ αθάπερ  οι  ποιηταϊ  δε'ομαι 
αρχόμενος  τής  διηγ ήσεως  Μοήσαί 
τε  και  Μνημοσύνην  επικαλείσθαι. 

1.  es  τούτο  .  .  άποτυποΰσθαι ] 

‘  To  stamp  them  upon  this,  as 
if  we  were  taking  on  it  the 
impressions  of  seal-rings.’ 

2.  άκούσωμεν]  άκούωμεν  B  T. 

3.  ή  αυτοί  εννοησωμεν]  This 
addition  is  occasioned  by  the 
account  of  δόξα  given  above 
in  184-187,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  case  which  fol¬ 
lows,  infr.  195  E.  But,  al¬ 
though  stated  here,  it  is  not 
immediately  applied. 

υπέχοντας  αΰτό]  ‘  Holding  it’ 
(the  wax)  ‘  to  receive  our  per¬ 
ceptions  and  thoughts.’ 

4.  άποτυποΰσθαι]  Sc.  ημάς. 

ώσπερ  δακτυλίων  σημεία  ένση- 

μαινομένους]  For  the  image  of 
the  seal  cp.  Pheed.  75  E,  where 


it  is  used  of  the  mind  impress¬ 
ing  its  own  idea  of  Being  upon 
things. 

6.  όταν  δ’  έξαλειφθή]  ‘  Ven.  Π. 
corr.  6  δ’  άν.  Bodl.  et  Yat.  δέ 
omittunt.’  Schanz.  The  Bodl., 
however,  has  δ’  in  the  margin 
by  a  later  hand.  The  common 
reading  is  sufficiently  probable : 
the  regularity  of  the  sentence 
is  broken  by  the  introduction  of 
έως  άν,  so  that  instead  of  6  δ’  άν 
we  have  όταν  Be.  Cp.  supr.  158 
E:  6o  n v  .  .  όταν,  and  notes. 

ΙΟ.  αυτά]  Viz.  ά  άν  Ίδη  και 
άκουση  ή  αυτός  έννοήση  (supr.) 

Although  I  know  what  is 
present  to  me  in  sensation,  i.  e. 
though  I  may  have  in  me  a 
previous  impression  of  the  same 
thing,  yet  I  may  mistake  it, 
i.e.  fail  to  identify  it,  when 
present,  as  the  original  of  that 
previous  impression. 
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Ρ·  19 1 
ρ.  192 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Νύν  δε  πώς  λε'γεις  ; 

ΣΩ.  Αεΐ  ώδε  Λ εγεσθαι  περί  αυτών ,  εζ  αρχής  δω¬ 
ριζόμενους,  ότι  ο  μεν  τις  οίδε  σχών  αυτού  μνημεΐον 
εν  τη  ψυχή,  αισθάνεται  δε  αυτό  μη,  τούτο  οιηθηναι 
ετερόν  τι  ών  οιδεν,  εχοντα  καί  εκείνου  τόπον,  αίσθα-  5 
νόμενον  δε  μη,  αδύνατον,  καί  ο  γε  οιδεν  αύ,  οιηθηναι 
είναι  ό  μη  οίδε  μηδ’  εχει  αυτού  σφραγίδα·  καί  ό  μη 
οιδεν,  ο  μη  οιδεν  αύ·  καί  ό  μη  οιδεν,  ό  οίδε·  καί  ο 
αισθάνεται  γε,  ετερόν  τι  ών  αισθάνεται  οιηθηναι  είναι· 
καί  ό  αισθάνεται,  ών  τι  μη  αισθάνεται·  και  ό  μη  ίο 
αισθάνεται ,  ών  μη  αισθάνεται·  καί  ό  μη  αισθάνεται, 
β  ών  αισθάνεται,  καί  ετι  γε  αύ  ών  οίδε  καί  αισθάνεται 
καί  εχει  τό  σημεϊον  κατά  την  αίσθησιν,  οιηθηναι  αύ 
ετερόν  τι  ών  οίδε  καί  αισθάνεται  καί  εχει  αύ  καί  εκεί¬ 
νου  τό  σημεϊον  κατά  την  αίσθησιν,  αδυνατωτερον  ετι  15 
εκείνων,  εί  οίόν  τε.  καί  ό  οίδε  καί  Ί~δ  αίσθανεται  εχων 


2.  εξ  αρχής  διοριζόμενους] 
‘  Laying  down  the  following 
preliminary  aphorisms.’  These 
are  in  fact  a  restatement  of  the 
points  already  agreed  upon. 
There  is  a  change  of  subject = 

δει  ημάς  \eyeiv. 

6.  o  ye  ot’Ser]  Sc.  μη  αίσθανό- 
με vos.  I.  e.  not  supposing  him 
to  have  a  sensible  perception 
of  either  object. 

8.  καί  6  ω,σθάι κταί  ye]  Sc.  μη 
είδώ s.  I.e.  not  supposing  him 
to  know  it.  Both  the  above 
cases  are  distinguished  from 
that  in  which  the  predicate  is 
something  both  known  and  per¬ 
ceived. 

I  3.  καί  εχει  τδ  σημεΐον  Kara  την 
αίσθησιν ]  He  holds  the  stamp 
left  by  the  former  sensation  in 
a  line  with  the  present  sensa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  two  impres¬ 
sions  coincide.  Cp.  inf.  194  B  : 

Καταντικρυ  μεν  κα\  κατα  το  ευθύ. 


This  is  added  so  as  to  bear 
upon  the  case  below,  C  D  :  τΩν 

οίδε  καί  αισθάνεται,  κ.τ.Χ. 

ιό.  The  second  ο  is  justly 
questioned  by  Bonitz. 

εχων  τδ  μνημεΐον  ορθώς]  Cp. 
such  expressions  as  δρθοϊς  δμ- 
μασιν,  εξ  ορθής  φρενός. 

The  above  statement  may  be 
put  shortly  thus  :  Mistake  is 
impossible — 1.  Between  things 
not  perceived  by  sense,  when 
we  know  both  or  one  or  neither 
of  them.  2.  Between  things 
not  known,  when  we  have  a 
sensible  impression  of  one  or 
both  or  neither  of  them.  3. 
Still  more  impossible,  if  that 
may  be,  between  things,  (a) 
both  of  which  are  known,  both 
perceived  by  sense,  and  the 
knowledge  of  each  of  which  is 
identified  with  its  proper  sen¬ 
sation  :  (b)  One  of  which  we 
know  and  also  perceive  sensi- 


is  rubbed 
out,  or  is 
imperfectly 
made,  is 
forgotten 
and  not 
known. 

For  what  I 
know  in 
this  way  I 
may  mis¬ 
take,  some¬ 
times  what 
I  know, 
sometimes 
what  I  do 
not  know. 

Mistake  is 
impossible 
between 
things  both 
of  which 
are  thus 
known  but 
not  present 
to  sense  ; 
nor  indeed 
is  error 
possible  in 
any  case 
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without 
sensation. 
Still  less 
when  two 
things  are 
known  and 
present  to 
sense,  and 
when  the 
sensation 
and  the  old 
impression 
coincide : 
or  when 
neither  is 
present  to 
the  mind 


- 

But  when 
something, 


either 
known  or 
unknown, 
is  present 
to  sense, 
and  the 
mind 
brings  to 
meet  the 


το  μνημ€ΐον  ορθώς ,  o  older  ο'ιηθηναι  adwaTOV  και  ο  ρ·  ΐ92 
oide  και  a'laOaverai  eywv  κατα  ταντα,  b  aiaOaverai' 
και  ο  αν  μη  oide  μηde  aiaOarerai,  ο  μη  oide  μηde  c 
aiaOaverai'  και  ο  μη  oide  μηde  aiaOaverai ,  ο  μη  oide. 

5  καί  d  μη  oide  μηde  αισθάν€ται ,  ο  μη  αισθά^ται. 
πάντα  ταντα  ^ep^aXXei  advvapia  τον  ev  αύτοΐς 
\frevdrj  τινά  δοξάσαι.  XeareTai  dr)  ev  τοΐ$  TOiolade,  ei 
7 rep  7 τον  άΧΧοθι,  το  τοιοντον  yeveaOai. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Έ,ν  τισι  dp  ;  ear  άρα  αντών  τι  μάΧΧον 
ο  μάθω·  ννν  μίν  yap  ονχ  έπομαι. 

ΣΩ.  Έ ν  οΐ9  older ,  ο'ιηθηναι  αντά  erep  άττα  elvai 
ων  oide  καί  ala0aveTar  η  ών  μη  older,  a'ia0aveTai 
de·  η  ών  oide  και  αισθάν€ται,  ών  older  αύ  καί  αισθά-  d 


ν€ται. 


ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  ΝΟβ  ποΧν  π Xeiov  άπeXeίφθηv  η  TOTe. 


bly,  and  identify  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  with  the  sensation  : 
(c)  Both  or  either  of  which 
we  neither  know  nor  perceive 
sensibly. 

The  only  cases  left,  in  which 
mistake  is  possible,  are  (i) 
when  one  thing  is  known  and 
another  perceived  sensibly  ;  or 
(2)  when  two  things  are  known 
and  also  present  to  sense,  but 
we  fail  to  connect  knowledge 
and  sensation  rightly. 

3.  και  ο  αυ  μη  oioe  .  .  ο  μη  ai- 
σθάνιται ]  In  order  to  exhaust 
every  conceivable  case,  the  con¬ 
verse  or  negative  of  each  of 
the  foregoing  cases,  in  which 
knowledge  and  sense  were  com¬ 
bined,  must  be  fully  stated. 

6.  νπ(ρβά\λ(ΐ  αδυναμία]  Cp. 
SUpr.  B  :  ’A δυνατώτερον  in  εκείνων 
(l  olov  re.  The  genitive  is  go¬ 
verned  by  αδυναμία.  ‘  All  these 
cases  are  beyond  everything  in 
regard  to  the  impossibility  of 


any  man’s  thinking  wrongly  in 
any  of  them.’  Cp.  supr.  180  A. 

9.  iav  apa  εξ  αυτών  τι  μάλλον 
μάθω]  ‘  For  perhaps  if  you  state 
them,  I  may  better  perceive 
your  meaning.’  Cp.  supr. 
156C:  ’Εάν  πωι  άποτεΧεσθί).  The 
question  here  =  λεγε. 

IT  — 14.  ’Εν  οίϊ  .  .  αυ  κα'ι  αι¬ 
σθάνεται]  Error  arises  amongst 
things  already  known,  when  we 
mistake  for  these  either  (1) 
other  things  already  known 
and  now  perceived  through 
sense,  or  (2)  something  now 
perceived  by  sense  but  not  pre¬ 
viously  known,  or  (3)  when  for 
something  known  and  perceived 
we  mistake  something  else 
which  is  also  perceived  and 
known.  Cp.supr.  19 1  A:  Ή  νίκα, 
κ.τ.λ.,  and  note. 

15.  άπελείφθην]  ‘  I  am  lostfy^ 
For  this  use  of  the  aorist  of  the 
immediate  past,  where  a  per¬ 
son  reflects  on  his  own  state, 
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ρ.  192.  ΣΩ.  'Ωδε  δη  άνάπαλιν  ακούε.  εγώ  είδώς  Θεό¬ 
δωρον  καί  εν  εμαυτω  με μνη  μένος  οίός  εστι,  καί  θεαί- 
τητον  κατά  ταύτά,  άλλο  τι  ενίοτε  μεν  δρω  αυτοί) ς, 
ενίοτε  δε  ου,  και  ατττομαί  ποτ  αυτών,  τότε  δ’  ου,  καί 
ακούω  η  τινα  άλλην  αίσθησιν  αισθάνομαι,  τότε  δ’  5 
αίσθησιν  μεν  ουδεμίαν  εχω  περί  υμών,  μεμνημαι  δε 
υμάς  ούδεν  ηττον  καί  επ ίσταμαι  αυτός  εν  εμαυτω  ; 
ε  ΘΕΑΙ.  Τϊάνυ  μεν  ου ν. 

ΣΩ.  Τούτο  τοίνυν  πρώτον  μάθε  ών  βούλομαι  δη- 
λώσαι,  ώς  εστι  μεν  ά  οίδε  μη  αί σθάνεσθαι,  εστι  δε  ίο 
αίσθάνεσθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθη. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  καί  ά  μη  οίδε,  πολλάκις  μεν  εστι 
μηδε  αίσθάνεσθαι,  πολλάκις  δε  αίσθάνεσθαι  μόνον  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Ε στι  καί  τούτο.  τ5 

ΣΩ.  Ίδβ  δη,  εάν  τι  μάλλον  νυν  επίσπη.  Σωκράτης 
ρ.  ΐ93·  διαγιγνώσκει  Θεόδωρον  καί  θεαίτητον,  δρά  δε  μηδε- 
τερον,  μηδε  άλλη  αίσθησις  αυτώ  πάρεστι  περί  αυτών' 
ούκ  αν  ποτέ  εν  εαυτω  δοζάσειεν  ώς  δ  θεαίτητος  εστι 
Θεόδωρος,  λέγω  τι  η  ούδεν  ;  ao 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/,  άληθη  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Τ οΰτο  μεν  τοίνυν  εκείνων  πρώτον  ήν  ων 
ελεγον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ?Ην  γάρ. 

ΣΩ.  Αευτερον  τοίνυν,  ότι  τον  μεν  γιγνωσκων  25 
υμών,  τον  δε  μη  γιγνωσκων,  αισθανόμενος  δε  μηδε- 
τερον,  ουκ  αν  ποτέ  αύ  οίηθείην,  ον  οίδα,  είναι  ον  μη 
οίδα. 


Cp.  -Soph.  Aj.693  ·  ’’Εφριξ’  ?ρωτι 

πιριχαρης  δ’  άνιπτόμαν,  alib.  άπο- 
Χΐίφθηναι  is  the  opposite  of  Ιφί- 
π(σθαι. 

I.  Ώδβ  δη  .  .  «/cove]  Cp.  Supr. 
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1 6.  Σωκράτης,  κ.  r.  λ.]  This 
putting  of  the  case  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  hypothetical  clause  : 
hence  the  use  of  μηδίτ^ρον  and 
the  apparent  asyndeton  in  ούκ 
αν  ποτΐ,  κ.τ.λ. 


sensation 
her  old 
impression 
"of  a. 

ferent 
thing — 
then  the 
mind  mis¬ 
takes. 
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False  opin¬ 
ion  is  the 
wrong 
putting 
together 
of  sensa¬ 
tion  and 
thought. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Όρθάς.  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  Τρίτον  δε,  μηδετερον  γιγνωσκων  μηδε  αισθα¬ 
νόμενος  ουκ  αν  οίηθείην,  ον  μη  οιδα ,  ετερον  τιν  είναι  β 
ών  μη  οίδα.  καί  τάλλα  τα  προτερα  πανθ  έξης  νόμιζε 
§  πάλιν  άκηκοεναι,  εν  οις  ουδεποτ  εγω  περί  σου  και 
Θεόδωρόν  τα  ψευδή  δοξάσω,  ούτε  γιγνωσκων  ούτε 
άγνοων  άμφω,  ούτε  τον  μεν,  τον  δ  ου  γιγνωσκων. 
καί  περί  αισθήσεων  κατά  ταντά,  εϊ  άρα  επει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  °” Έ,πομαι . 

ιο  ΣΩ.  Λ είπεται  τοίνυν  τά  ψευδή  δοξασαι  εν  τωδε, 
όταν  γιγνωσκων  σε  καί  Θεόδωρον,  καί  εχων  εν  εκείνω 
τω  κηρίνω  ώσπερ  δακτυλίων  σφων  άμφοΐν  τά  σημεία,  c 
διά  μακρον  καί  μη  ίκανως  όρων  άμφω  προθυμηθώ,  τό 
οίκεΐον  εκατερου  σημείον  άποδους  τη  οικεία  οψει,  εμ- 
rs  βιβάσας  προσαρμόσαι  εις  τό  ε αυτής  ίχνος,  ΐνα  γενη- 
ται  άναγνωρισις,  είτα  τούτων  αποτυχίαν  καί  ώσπερ 
οί  εμπαλιν  νποδουμενοι  παραλλάξας  προσβάλω  την 
εκατερου  οψιν  προς  τό  άλλότριον  σημείον,  η  καί  ola 
τά  εν  τοίς  κατόπτροις  της  οψεως  πάθη ,  δεξιά  εις  άρι- 


13.  δια  μακροΰ,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘See¬ 
ing  both  of  you  imperfectly 
far  off,  I  endeavour  to  assign 
the  right  impression  of  me¬ 
mory  to  the  right  visual  im¬ 
pression,  and  to  make  the  latter 
stand  in  its  own  foot-print, 
so  as  to  fit,  that  recognition 
may  take  place ;  and  then 
failing  to  do  so,  and  bringing 
the  new  and  old  stamps  cross¬ 
wise  like  men  who  put  their 
sandals  on  the  wrong  feet,  .  .  .’ 

1 4.  εμβιβάσας  προσαρμόσαι  ] 

Sc.  τψ  ο-ψιν.  These  words  and 
the  following  (ΐνα  γενηται  ανα¬ 
γνώρισή)  suggest  an  allusion 
to  Aesch.  Choeph.  205-21 1: 

Και  μην  στίβοι  ye,  κ.τ.λ. 

I  7  ·  7 ταραλλά£αϊ]  Cp.  for  the 


metaphorical  use  of  this  word 
(which  here  retains  something 
of  its  literal  sense)  Tim.  7 1  E  : 

Ούδα j  yap  evvovs  εφάπτεται  μαν- 
τικης,  αλλ’  η  καθ'  ύπνον  .  .  .  πεδη- 
θείς  ...  η  δια  νόσον  η  διά  τινα 
ενθουσιασμόν  παραλλάξας. 

ι8.  η  καί  οια]  ‘  Or  my  mind 
errs  being  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sight  is  affected  in 
looking  at  a  mirror,  when  it 
shifts  so  that  right  becomes 
left.’  Vision  is  conceived  of 
as  flowing  from  the  eye  to  its 
object.  Cp.  Tim.  43. 

19.  δεξιά  els  αριστερό,  μεταρρε- 
οΰσης]  ‘  Shifting,  right-side  to 
left.’  The  words  have  given 
some  trouble.  Buttmann  con¬ 
jectured  μεταψερονσης,  Hein- 
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ρ.  ΐ93·  στερά  μεταρρεουσης,  ταύτόν  παθών  διαμάρτω·  τότε 
D  δη  συμβαίνει  η  ετε  ροδοβία  καί  το  ψευδή  δοβάζειν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έοί/ce  γάρ ,  ώ  Έώκρατες-  θαυμασίως  ώ? 
λεγεις  τδ  της·  δόβης  πάθος. 

ΣΩ.  Έτί  τοίνυν  καί  δταν  άμφοτερους  γιγνώσκων  5 
τον  μεν  προς  τω  γιγνώσκειν  αίσθάνωμαι,  τον  δε  μη , 
την  δε  γνώσίν  του  ετερου  μη  κατά  την  αίσθησιν  εχω, 
δ  εν  τούς  πρόσθεν  ούτως  ελεγον  καί  μου  τότε  ούκ 
εμάνθανες. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  γάρ  ούν.  1 

ΣΩ.  Ύοΰτο  μην  ελεγον,  ότι  γιγνώσκων  τον  ετερον 
ε  καί  αισθανόμενος,  καί  την  γνώσίν  κατά  την  αίσθησιν 
αυτού  εγων,  ουδέποτε  οίησεται  είναι  αυτόν  ετερον 
τίνα  ον  γίγνώσκεί  τε  καί  αισθάνεται  καί  την  γνώ- 


dorf  says  ‘  medelam  a  libris 
expecto.’  Stallb.  conjectures 
be£ias  els  αριστερών.  But  (i)  may 
not  δεξι  a  els  αριστερά  be  an 
adverbial  expression,  originat¬ 
ing  in  apposition  1  Thus  : 

'H  o\j/is  μεταρρει  δεξιά  els  αρισ¬ 
τερά  (i.  e.  τα  δεξιά  airrjs  els  τα 
αριστερά)  —  when  the  case  of 
ο-φ-is  changes,  δεξιά  remains 
unchanged.  Compare  άνω 
κάτω  στρέφων,  Phgedr.  2^8 
D  ;  and  especially  Soph.  Ant. 
34Ο:  T Χλομενων  αρότρων  ετοζ  ets 

έτος,  where  some  MSS.  have 
erovs  els  ctos  metro  repugnante, 
showing  that  a  similar  diffi¬ 
culty  had  been  experienced 
there.  (2)  Riddell  (Digest  of 
Idioms,  §  2)  explains  δεξιά 
as  in  agreement  with  an  un¬ 
expressed  cognate  accusative. 
(3)  It  is  better  to  adopt  Butt- 
mann’s  conjecture  than  to  take 
μεταρρεοίση5  causatively. 

I.  The  phrase  ταντον  παθών 
contains  the  antecedent  to 
οία. 


3.  cbs]  So  Bodl.  and  other 
MSS.,  but  some  have  <5. 
‘  Your  description  tallies  won¬ 
derfully  with  one’s  experience 
of  what  Opinion  is.’  The  other 
reading  (which  is  possibly 
right)  requires  a  comma  at 
Σώκρατίί,  ‘  One’s  experience  of 
opinion  tallies  wonderfully 
with  your  description.’  (Ces. 
ω.  Schanz  is  silent  about  the 
reading  of  T.) 

7 .  τον  ετερου  Yiz.  of  the 
former,  which  is  present  to 
sense. 

8.  6  iv  rot?  πρόσθεν J  This 
refers  to  the  expression  την 
■γνώσίν  κατά  την  α’ίσθησιν  εχειν. 

Cp.  supr.  192  Β  C. 

11.  Heind.  would  insert  <5 
before  γιγνώσκων  :  but  for  the 
transition  from  the  1st  to  the 
3rd  person  when  the  nomi¬ 
native  is  indefinite  cp.  infr. 
195  D  E  :  Οίηθείημεν  .  .  .  οίη- 
θε'ιη. 

Ι4·  ον  -γίγνώσκεί  ]  This  is  the 
Bodleian  reading,  which  seems 
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σιν  αν  καί  εκείνου  εχει  κατά  την  αίσθησιν.  ην  γάρ  ρ.  ι 93 


τούτο 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ναι. 

ΣΩ.  ΐίαρελείπετο  δε  γε  που  το  νυν  λεγόμενον,  εν 
5  ω  δη  φαμεν  την  ψευδή  δόξαν  γίγνεσθαι  το  άμφω  γι- 
γνώσκοντα  καί  άμφω  όρώντα  η  τινα  άλλην  αίσθησιν  Ρ·  τ9 4 
εγοντα  άμφοΐν,  τω  σημείω  μη  κατά  την  αύτου  αίσθη- 
σιν  εκάτερον  εχειν,  άλλ’  οίον  τοξότην  φαΰλον  ιόντα 
7 ταραλλάξαι  του  σκοπού  καί  άμαρτείν,  ο  δη  καί  ψεΰ- 
ιο  δος  άρα  ώνόμασται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Είκότω?  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Rat  όταν  τοίνυν  τω  μεν  παρη  αίσθησή  των 
σημείων,  τω  δε  μη,  το  δε  της  άπουσης  αισθήσεως  τη 
παρουση  προσαρμόση,  πάντη  ταυτη  ψεύδεται  η  δια- 
ΐ5  νοια.  καί  ένί  λόγω,  περί  ών  μεν  μη  οίδε  τις  μηδε  επη- 
σθετο  πωποτε,  ουκ  εστιν,  ώ?  εοικεν,  ούτε  ψευδεσθαι  β 
ούτε  ψευδής  δόξα,  εί  τι  νυν  ημείς  υγιές  λόγο  μεν.  περί 
δε  ών  ίσμεν  τε  και  αισθανόμεθα,  εν  αυτοί ς  τουτοις 


preferable  to  hv,  the  reading  of 
T.  The  reference  of  Ικτίνου  is 
thus  made  more  distinct. 

I.  ην  yap  τοΰτο ;]  ‘We 

agreed  to  this?’ 

6.  ή'  τινα  . .  ‘  Or  having 

some  other  sensible  perception 
of  them,  to  fail  in  holding  the 
previous  impressions  of  both, 
each  over  against  the  sensation 
which  belongs  to  it.’  This 
reading  of  Van  Heusde  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  T  and  other  MSS., 
which  read  τω  σημύω.  The 
Bodl.  has  τό  σημόΐον.  Stallb. 
reads  TO  σημίίον  .  .  .  emrepov, 
Heilldorf,  των  σημείων  .  .  .  ίκά- 
repov. 

8.  αλλ’  οΐον  τοξότην  φαΰ\ο ι<] 
I.  e.  we  try,  sometimes  in  vain, 
to  make  our  memory  coincide 


with  present  facts.  We  are 
beginning  to  have  a  livelier 
conception  of  the  movement  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  remoteness 
of  sensible  things  from  our 
notions  of  them. 

12.  Και  όταν  τοίννν J  ‘  So  like¬ 
wise  when,’  etc.  In  the  former 
case  both  objects  were  known, 
and  both  present  in  sensation  : 
in  this,  while  both  are  known, 
one  only  is  present  to  sense. 

13·  to  be  της  άπουσης  αϊσθη- 
σιωί]  Sc.  σημίΐον. 

Ι4·  προσαρμόση^  Sc.  17  διάνοια. 

Ι5·  ejr  j/σίίτο]  Sc.  αί/των. 
Most  MSS.  read  μηδέ  ησθιτο, 
but  the  correction  of  the  Bodl. 
is  in  the  ancient  hand. 

18.  ev  αντοΐς  .  .  η  8o£aJ  ‘  Here, 
and  here  alone,  opinion  twists 
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Ι94·  στ  peeper  αι  και  ελίττεται  η  δόξα  ψευδής  καί  άληθης 
γιγνομενη,  καταντικρυ  μεν  καί  κατά  το  εύθυ  τα  οίκ€Ϊα 
συνάγουσα  αποτυπώματα  καί  τόπους  άληθης ,  εις 
πλάγια  δε  καί  σκολιά  ψευδής. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούκοΰν  καλώς,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  λεγεται ;  5 

c  ΣΩ.  ’Έτί  τοίνυν  και  τάδε  άκου  σας  μάλλον  αυτό 
ερεΐς.  τό  μεν  γάρ  τά λήθες  δοξάζειν  καλόν,  τό  δε 
ψευδεσθαι  αισχρόν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώς  δ’  ου  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ύαΰτα  τοίνυν  φασίν  ενθενδε  γίγνεσθαι,  όταν  ίο 
μεν  ό  κηρός  του  εν  τη  ψυχή  βαθύς  τε  καί  πολύς  καί 
λείος  καί  μετρίως  '"'ώργασμενος  ή,  τά  ιόντα  διά  των 
αισθήσεων,  ενσημαινόμενα  εις  τούτο  τό  τής  ψυχής 
κεαρ,  ό  εφη  Όμηρος  αίνιττόμενος  την  του  κηρού 
d  ομοιότητα,  τότε  μεν  καί  τουτοις  καθαρά  τά  σημεία  15 
εγγιγνόμενα  καί  ίκανώς  του  βάθους  εχοντα  πολυχρόνια 


The  cause 
of  this  lies 
in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the 
waxen 
block, 
which  may¬ 
be  either 
too  shallow, 
or  too  hard, 
or  too  soft, 
or  too  nar¬ 
row,  or 


and  twirls  about,  becoming 
true  and  false  alternately.’  Cp. 
tbe  language  of  Rep.  5.  479  D: 

” On  τά  των  πολλών  πολλά  νόμιμα.. , 
μεταξύ  που  κυλινδεΐται ,  κ.τ.λ. 

3·  αποτυπώματα  κα'ι  τύπους] 
( ι )  τύπος  is  here  the  present  im¬ 
pression,  which  we  endeavour 
to  fit  into  the  mark  left  by  the 
former  one  ( αποτύπωμα ).  τύπος 
can  scarcely  be  (2)  ‘the  form 
of  the  object.’  This  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  previous 
use  of  the  word,  192  A. 

6.  μάλλον  αυτό  epeisj  Plato 
is  satirizing  the  fallacy  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  physical  illustra¬ 
tions  can  serve  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  mind. 

x  ο.  φασίν ]  This  may  or 
may  not  imply  a  reference  to 
some  contemporary  doctrine. 
It  indicates  the  half  mythical 
tone  which  Socrates  has  as¬ 
sumed.  He  knows  nothing 


of  himself,  but  only  repeats 
what  he  has  heard. 

12.  *ώργασμενος]  ‘Tempered.’ 
This  word  has  been  restored 
from  Timseus  to  Suidas,  the 
latter  of  whom  quotes  this 
passage.  MSS.  ε Ιργασμένος . 

τά  Ιόντα  διά  των  αισθήσεων .  .  . 
ενσημαινόμενα  .  .  .  καθαρά  τά  ση¬ 
μεία  εγγιγνόμενα]  The  thread 
of  the  sentence  is  resumed  in 
an  altered  form.  Cp.  Polit. 
295  D:  Πάι*  τοιοΰτον  .  .  .  ξυμ- 
βαινον  .  ,  .  γελως  άν  .  .  .  γίγνοιτο 
των  τοιούτων  .  .  .  Plised.  69  Β  C  : 
λωριζόμενα  δέ,  κ.τ.λ. 

Ι4·  κεαρ J  The  Homeric  form 
is  κηρ.  But  κεαρ,  although  still 
a  poetical  form,  might  be  felt 
to  harmonize  better  with  Attic 
Greek.  See  above,  173  E, 
and  note. 

16.  Ικανώς  .  .  εχοντα ]  ‘Being 
adequate  in  respect  of  their 
depth.’ 
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impure, 
whence  the 
impres¬ 
sions  are 
either  im¬ 
perfect  or 
faint,  or 
short-lived, 
or  crowded, 
or  coarse 
and  dim,  so 
that  it  is 
difficult  for 
the  mind 
to  make 
each  sensa¬ 
tion  corre¬ 
spond  to  its 
proper  foot¬ 
print. 


re  γίγνεται  καί  εισίν  ol  τοιοΰτοι  πρώτον  μεν  ευμαθείς,  ρ·  194 
ει τειτα  μνημονες,  είτα  ου  τταραλλάττουσι  των  αισθή¬ 
σεων  τα  σημεία  άλλα  δοξαζουσιν  αληθη.  σαφή  yap 
καί  εν  ευρυχωρία  οντα  ταχύ  διανεμουσιν  εττ\  τα  αυτών 
5  εκαστα  εκμαγεία ,  ά  δη  οντα  καλείται,  καί  σοφοί  δη 
ουτοι  καλούνται,  η  ου  δοκεί  σοι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Υπερφυώς  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Όταν  τοίνυν  λάσιόν  του  το  κεαρ  η,  δ  δη  ε 
επηνεσεν  δ  πάντα  σοφός  ποιητης,  η  όταν  κοπρώδες 


2.  των  αισθήσεων ]  ‘  Do  not 

fail  in  identifying  the  new  im¬ 
pressions  with  the  old.’  The 
genitive  depends  on  παραλλάτ- 
τονσ i,  like  τού  σκοπού  above. 

3.  σαφή  yap  και  iv  ευρυχωρία 
οντα  .  .  καλίΐται]  (ΐ)  There  is 
here  a  similar  irregularity  to 
that  noticed  above.  The  sen¬ 
tence  begins  as  though  it  were 
to  be  σαφή  yap  .  .  οντα  (sc.  τα 
σημεΊα)  ταχύ  ενρίσκουσιν ,  or 
something  of  the  kind :  but 
the  thought  grows  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  :  and  σαφή  .  .  .  οντα  is  left 
as  an  accusativus  pendens. 
What  follows  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  thus  :  ταχύ  δίανεμουσιν 
(ol  τοιοΰτοι  ταΰτα )  ά  δη  οντα 
καλείται,  εκαστα  έπι  τα  αυτών 
εκμαγεία.  ‘  Such  persons  quickly 
distribute  things  (as  we  term 
them)  each  to  the  place  of  its 
own  former  impress  upon  the 
block/ 

Or  (2)  εκμαγεία  may  possibly 
here,  as  in  Legg.  7.  800,  801, 
mean  the  mould  or  form  of 
the  seal  which  gives  the  im¬ 
pression.  Cp.  supra,  note  on 
αποτυπώματα  και  τύπους,  (2).  This 
gives  a  simpler  construction 
and  a  good  meaning,  but  εκμαγεία 
is  used  in  the  other  sense  infr. 
E.  ‘For  they  quickly  assign 


them  (τα  σημεία)  as  being  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  having  room  enough, 
each  to  its  proper  (sensible) 
original,  or  so-called  reality.’ 

5.  a  δη  οντα  καλείται]  Supr. 
152  D:  6 Α- δη  φαμεν  είναι,  153 

E.  The  latter  part  of  the 
dialogue  does  not  forget  the 
earlier  part. 

σοφοί]  Supr.  1 61  D,  167  B. 

8.  λάσων  .  .  .  κέα  p]  II.  2. 
851  ·  ΐΐνλαιμενεος  λάσων  κηρ. 
1 6.  554  :  Π ατροκλήος  λάσων  κηρ. 

In  Homer  the  epithet  ‘shaggy’ 
is  transferred  from  στήθος  to 
κήρ, — but  is  here  understood 
of  a  rugged  surface  that  will 
not  take  clear  impressions. 
The  wisdom  of  Homer  con¬ 
sists  in  his  knowing  of  the 
κηρός,  rather  than  in  his  praise, 
which  is,  of  course,  mistaken. 
But  Plato  is  satirizing  the 
allegorical  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  may  have 
been  often  not  less  absurdly 
applied. 

9.  <5  πάντα  σοφος  ποιητής ] 
To  appreciate  the  irony  here, 
it  is  well  to  compare  Soph. 
233  DE,  where  the  parallel  is 
drawn  between  the  man  who 
‘creates’  everything  and  the 
man  who  knows  everything ; 
as  well  as  Rep.  10.  596,  sqq^. 
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ρ·  ΐ94·  και  μη  καθαρού  τού  κηρού ,  η  υγρόν  σφοδρά  η  σκλη¬ 
ρόν,  ών  μεν  υγρόν,  ευμαθείς  μεν,  επιληετ  μονές  δε  γί- 
γνονται,  ών  δε  σκληρόν,  τάναντία.  οι  δε  δη  λάσων 
καί  τραχύ,  λιθώδες  τι  η  γης  η  κόπρου  συμμιγείσης 
εμπλεων,  εχοντες,  ασαφή  τά  εκμαγεία  ίσχουσιν.  ασαφή  s 
καί  οι  τά  σκληρά ·  βάθος  γάρ  ουκ  ενι.  ασαφή  δε 
Ρ·  1 95·  κα ί  οι  τά  υγρά ·  υπό  γάρ  τού  συγχεΐσθαι  ταχύ  γίγνε- 
ται  άμυδρά.  εάν  δε  προς  πάσι  τούτοις  επ'*  άλληλων 
συμπεπτωκότα  η  υπό  στενοχώριας,  εάν  του  σμικρον 
η  το  ψυχάριον,  ετι  ασαφέστερα  εκείνων,  πάντες  ούν  ίο 
ούτοι  γιγνονται  οιοι  δοζάζειν  ψευδή,  όταν  γάρ  τι 
όρώσιν  η  άκούωσιν  η  επινοώσιν,  εκαστα  άπονεμειν 


3·  τάναντία]  I.  β.  δυσ  μαθείς 
μεν,  μνήμονα  δε.  Plato  is  again 
thinking  of  the  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  brilliancy  with  solidity, 
which  is  present  in  Thesetetus, 
supr.  144  A. 

λα'σιοι/]  ‘  Shaggy.’  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  βλοσυροί,  we 
experience  what  is  a  frequent 
difficulty  in  Plato,  that  of  de¬ 
termining  the  precise  ethical 
meaning  with  which  he  adapts 
an  Epic  word. 

4.  λιθώδΐί  τι]  ‘  Those  in 
whom  it  is  shaggy  and  rugged, 
a  gritty  substance,  or  one  filled 
with  an  admixture  of  earth  or 
dung.’  The  correction  λιθώδες 
τε  (Ficin.  Heusd.)  avoids  the 
inconsistency  of  putting  as  a 
single  case  what  are  spoken  of 
above  as  two  ( λάσων .  .  η  .  . 
κοπρώδε?) :  ‘  In  whom  it  is 

shaggy  and  rugged  and  stony, 
or  full  of  the  admixture  of 
earth  or  dung.’ 

10.  ψνχάριον ]  Cp.  Rep.  7.  519 
A  :  'Qi  δριμύ  βλέπει  το  ψυχά- 
ριον. 

12.  ή  επινοώσιν ]  Cp.  SUpr. 
19 1  D:  *H  αυτοί  εννοησωμεν. 


It  may  be  asked,  whether 
these  expressions  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  difficulty  that  is 
raised  afterwards  about  1 1 
and  12  ?  The  answer  prob¬ 
ably  is,  that  the  difficulty 
which  is  brought  into  full 
light  afterwards,  is  here  silently 
anticipated.  (Compare  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  αγαθό v  and  καλόν 
in  157  D,  and  the  deliberate 
slurring  over,  in  188  C,  of  the 
case  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
recognized,  19 1  A.  The  in¬ 
consistency  must  be  admitted, 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  with 
H.  Schmidt,  to  condemn  the 
words. 

The  case  supposed,  though 
not  distinctly  stated,  may  be 
that  in  which  an  impression  of 
sense  calls  up  an  alien  asso¬ 
ciation  :  i.  e.  the  second  of  the 
two  cases  given  above,  194  A. 

As  we  dwell  upon  the 
image  we  have  raised,  we  find 
that  it  is  too  simple  to  express 
more  than  the  relations  of 
sense  and  memory,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  multiplying  κήρινα 
πλάσματα ,  a  fresh  image  is  in- 
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ταχν  εκάστοις  ον  δνναμενοί  βραδείς  τε  euri  καί  αλ-  Ρ· 
Λ οτριονομούντες  ί ταρορώσί  re  και  παρακουονσί  καί 
παρανοούσι  πλεΐστα,  καί  καλοννταί  αύ  ούτοι  εψευ- 
σμενοί  re  δη  των  οντων  καί  αμαθείς. 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ορθότατα  ανθρώπων  λεγείς,  ώ  Σωκρατες.  β 

ΣΩ.  Φώμεν  αρα  εν  ήμΐν  ψευδείς  δόξας  είναί ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Σφοδρά  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  άληθεΐς  δη  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  άληθεΐς. 

ΣΩ.  ’Ήδ??  ούν  οΐόμεθα  Ικανώς  ώμολογησθαί  οτί 
παντός  μάλλον  εστόν  άμφοτερα  τοντω  τώ  δόξα ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ' Υπερφυώς  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Αείνόν  τε,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  ώς  αληθώς  κινδννενεί 
καί.  αηδές  είναί  άνηρ  άδ  ο  λέσχης. 
ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Τι  δε;  προς  τι  τούτ  είπες; 

ΣΩ.  Την  ε  μαντού  δυσμαθίαν  δυσχεράνας  καί  ώς  c 


troduced  in  Plato’s  usual  man¬ 
ner.  The  touches  of  humour 
have  led  some  critics  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Plato  is  alluding  to 
contemporary  opinions  (supr. 
1 91  C,  note  on  1.  8).  But  may 
he  not  be  laughing  at  himself  1 
The  description  of  the  act 
of  recollecting  in  the  Philebus, 
34  B,  should  he  compared 
with  the  present  passage : 

"Ο ταν  a  μετά  τον  σώματος  επασγε 
πάθη  ή  ψνχη,  ταΰτ  άνεν  τον  σώ¬ 
ματος  αυτή  εν  εαυτή  ο  τε  μάλιστα 
άναλαμβάνη,  τότε  άναμιμνήσκεσθαί 
που  λεγομεν.  η  yap  ;  Πάνν  μεν  ουν. 
Και  μην  και  ο  ταν  άπολεσασα  μνή¬ 
μην  εΐτε  αϊσθήσεως  εϊτ  αν  μαθή¬ 
ματος  αυθις  τ αυτήν  άναπολήση  εν 
εαντί ),  και  ταντα  ήύμπαντα  αναμνή¬ 
σεις  και  μνήμας  που  λεγομεν.  The 
former  and  simpler  process 
corresponds  to  the  search  for 
the  impression  upon  the  wax  ; 


the  latter  to  the  hunt  in  the 
aviary  for  a  missing  bird. 

εκαστα  .  .  έκαστου]  (i)  τά  όντα 
τοΐς  εκμαγείοις,  ΟΓ  (2)  τά  σημεία 
τοϊς  ουσιν.  See  above,  note  on 
σαφή  yap,  κ.τ.λ.  (194D,  1.  3).. 

I.  αλλοτριονομονντεϊ]  ‘  MlS- 
appropriating,’  i.  e.  ‘  Assigning 
wrongly.’ 

3.  καλούνται  αν  οντοι]  αν  re¬ 
fers  to  supr.  194  D  :  Και  σοφο'ι 
δη  ούτοι  καλούνται,  αμαθείς  is  the 
opposite  of  σοφοί,  the  words 
εφενσμενοι  τε  δε  των  οντων  being 
inserted  by  way  of  explanation. 

13.  Δεινόν  τε]  The  old  edi¬ 
tions  had  γε.  The  abruptness 
of  the  reading  in  the  text  is 
better  than  such  a  meaning¬ 
less  connection.  Socrates  breaks 
out,  after  a  pause,  with  an 
expression,  the  relevancy  of 
which  does  not  at  once  ap¬ 
pear. 
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Ρ·  Ι95· 


Ε 


αληθώς  αδολεσχίαν,  τί  γάρ  αν  τις  άλλο  θεΐτο  ονομα, 
όταν  άνω  κάτω  τους  Χογους  έλκη  τις  ύι το  νωθείας  ού 
δυναμενος  πεισθηναι,  καί  η  δυσαι τάλλακτος  αώ’  εκά- 
στον  λογου ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Συ  δε  δη  τί  δυσχεραίνεις  ;  5 

ΣΩ.  Ου  δυσχεραίνω  μόνον,  άλλα  και  δεδοικα  ο  τι 
αποκρινούμαι ,  αν  τις  ερηταί  με·  Ώ  Έώκρατες,  εύρηκας 
δη  ψευδή  δοζαν,  οτι  ούτε  εν  ταΐς  αισθησεσίν  εστι 
προς  άλληλας  ουτ  εν  ταΐς  διανοίαις,  άλλ’  εν  τη  συν¬ 
άψει  αισθησεως  προς  διάνοιαν ;  Φησω  δε  εγώ,  οίμαι,  ι0 
καλλωπιζό μένος  ως  τι  εύρηκότων  ημών  καλόν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έμ. οιγε  δοκεΐ,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  ούκ  αισχρόν 
είναι  το  νυν  άποδεδειγ μόνον. 

ΣΩ.  Ο υκουν,  φησει,  λεγεις  ότι  αύ  τον  άνθρωπον 
ον  διανοουμεθα  μονον,  ορώμεν  δ  ου,  ίππον  ούκ  αν  15 
ποτέ  οιηθειημεν  είναι,  ον  αύ  ούτε  ορώμεν  ούτε  άπτό- 
μεθα,  διανοουμεθα  δε  μονον  και  άλΚ  ούδεν  αίσθανό- 
μεθα  περί  αυτού ;  Τ αύτα,  οίμαι,  φήσω  λεγειν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  όρθώς  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Τ/  ούν,  Αφήσει,  τα  ενδεκα,  ά  μηδέν  άλλο  η  2ο 
διανοείται  τις,  άλλο  τι  εκ  τούτου  τού  λόγου  ούκ  άν 
ποτέ  οίηθείη  δώδεκα  είναι,  ά  μόνον  αύ  διανοείται ;  ϊθι 
ούν  δη,  συ  άποκρίνου. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ΑΛΑ’  άποκρινούμαι,  ότι  ορών  μεν  άν  τις  η 


2.  ανοα  κάτω  τους  λόγους  έλκη 
rts]  Compare  the  still  livelier 
image  supr.  191  C:  ’Εν  ω 

ανάγκη  πάντα  μεταστρέφοντα  λό¬ 
γον  βασανίζειν. 

Ι4·  Ουκοΰν,  φησει,  λεγεις  ότι 
αν]  ‘  Is  it  not  then  part  of  your 
hypothesis,  he  will  say,  that  on 
the  other  hand  .  .  .’  If  mis¬ 
take  arises  upon  the  wrong 
union  of  sensation  and  thought, 
thought  cannot  be  mistaken 


when  unaccompanied  by  sen¬ 
sation.  (Cp.  supr.  190  C.)  The 
opposition  between  these  two 
cases  is  expressed  by  αν.  Most 
MSS.  have  φησί.  But  φησει 
is  in  Par.  1812. 

16.  ον  αν]  ‘  Which  again,’ 
i.  e.  as  well  as  the  man. 

20.  *  φησει]  Bodl.  φηίς  with 
Vat.  Yen.  Π.  φησί  T.  Stephanus 
corr. 


But,  when 
we  consider 
it,  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  is 
not  ade¬ 
quate  to 
the  pheno¬ 
mena. 

E.g.  The 
numbers 
eleven  and 
twelve  are 
not  objects 
of  sensa¬ 
tion,  but 
of  thought, 
i.  e.  they 
are  im¬ 
pressions 
on  the 
waxen 
block,  and 
yet  in  add¬ 
ing  7  and  5 
people 
sometimes 
take  eleven 
instead  of 
twelve. 
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εφαπτόμενος  οίηθείη  τα  ενδεκα  δώδεκα  είναι,  α  μεντοι  ρ·  1 95- 
εν  τη  διανοία  εχει,  ουκ  αν  ττοτε  περί  αυτών  ταΰτα 
δοξάσειεν  ούτως. 


ΣΩ.  Τί  οΰν ;  ο'ίει  τινά  πώποτε  αυτόν  εν  αύτώ 


5  πέντε  και  επτά,  λέγω  δε  μη  ανθρώπους  επτά  καί  ρ·  ΐ96· 
πεντε  προθεμενον  σκοπείν  μηδ'  άλλο  τοιοΰτον,  άλλ 
αυτά  πεντε  καί  επτά,  α  φαμεν  εκεί  μνημεία  εν  τω 
εκμαγείω  είναι  και  φευδη  εν  αύτοίς  ουκ  είναι  δοζασαι, 
ταΰτα  αυτά  εϊ  τις  ανθρώπων  ηδη  πώποτε  εσκεφατο 
ίο  λεγων  προς  αυτόν  καί  ερωτών  πόσα  ποτ  εστί,  και  δ 
μεν  τις  είπεν  οίηθεις  ενδεκα  αυτά  είναι,  δ  δε  δώδεκα,  η 
πάντες  λεγουσι  τε  και  οϊονται  δώδεκα  αυτά  είναι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  μά  τον  Αία,  αλλά  πολλοί  δη  καί 
ενδεκα'  εάν  δε  γε  εν  πλείονι  αριθμώ  τις  σκοπηται,  β 
ΐ5  μάλλον  σφάλλεται,  οίμαι  γάρ  σε  περί  παντός  μάλ¬ 
λον  αριθμού  λεγειν. 


αυτά  πέντε  και  επτά  ]  The 
insertion  of  the  article  after 
αυτά  does  not  seem  necessary, 
though  it  may  possibly  be 
right. 

e’/m  . .  ev  τω  έκμαγεί ω]  ‘  In  that 
block  of  which  we  spoke.’ 

μνημ€~ια]  ‘  Records.’  At  this 
stage  of  psychological  inquiry, 
Memory  is  made  to  do  the 
work  of  Abstraction. 

9.  et  tis  ανθρώπων]  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  resumed  with  el,  depend¬ 
ing  on  Xeya),  which  has  broken 
the  regularity  of  the  sentence. 
‘  I  mean  to  ask  if  .  .  .’  If  the 
sentence  had  proceeded  regu¬ 
larly,  it  would  be  followed  by 
axeij/clpevov  ....  elnelv.  But  el' 
tis,  k.t.\.,  follows  λέγω  =  Ιρωτώ. 

ΙΟ.  λίγων  προς  αυτόν]  Socrates 
refers  to  his  own  description  of 
the  process  of  thinking,  supr. 
189,  190. 


14.  eav  de  ye]  Thesetetus  is 
permitted  to  enlarge  a  little 
upon  the  subject  of  calculation, 
with  which  he  is  familiar  (supr. 
145  D).  We  seek  to  identify 
the  sum  of  7  and  5,  of  which 
we  have  thought  (enevorjaap lev] 
with  the  corresponding  number 
in  our  minds  :  and  by  mistake 
we  identify  it  with  1 1  instead 
of  1 2. 

The  statement  of  this  case 
shows  the  inadequacy  of  the 
figure  we  have  adopted.  For 
where  are  the  7  and  5  and  the 
sum  of  them  of  which  we  think  1 
They  are  not  in  sensation : 
must  they  not  then  be  in  the 
waxen  block  1  The  former 
difficulty  returns  —  we  have 
taken  one  thing  which  we 
know  for  another  thing  which 
we  know. 
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196.  ΣΩ.  Όρθώς  yap  oat.  καί  ένθυμοΰ  μη  τι  *τότβ 
ytyverat  άλλο  η  αυτά  τα  δωδβκα  τα  ev  τω  βκμαγείω 
ενδεκα  ο'ιηθηναι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Έοικέ  ye. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  els  τους  πρώτους  πάλιν  avr/Kei  λό-  5 
γους  ;  ο  yctp  τούτο  παθών ,  b  o&ev,  eTepov  αυτό  οάται 
elvat  ών  αύ  otfev,  δ  eφaμev  αδύνατον,  καί  τοΰτω  αύτω 
c  ηναγκάζομ€ν  μη  elvat  xj/evSi]  δόξαν,  ϊνα  μη  τα  αυτά  δ 
αυτός  άναγκάζοιτο  βίδώ?  μη  e'^evai  άμα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Αληθέστατα.  Ι0 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  αλλ  οτιουν  δeΐ  άι rocpatvetv  το  τά 
ψ6 υδη  δoξaζeιv  η  διάνοιας  προς  αίσθησιν  παραλλα¬ 
γήν.  el  yap  τουτ  ην,  ουκ  άν  πoτe  ev  αύτοΐς  τοΐς  δια- 
νοημασιν  e\f/eυδoμeθa.  νυν  δe  ήτοι  ουκ  άστι  λΙ/€υδης 
δόξα,  η  ά  τις  ol0ev,  οιόν  re  μη  e'tievai.  και  τούτων  15 
πότepa  aipei ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Απορον  aipeaiv  προτίθης,  ώ  Έωκρατ€ς. 
d  ΣΩ.  ΆΑΛά  μόντοι  άμφότepά  ye  K^oveoei  ό  λόγος 
ουκ  eaaeiv.  όμως  δέ,  πάντα  γάρ  τολμητόον,  τι  el  Ιπι- 
yeiprjaaipev  άναισχυντβιν  ",  20 


ι.  *τοτβ]  MSS.  πότε.  Heind. 
COrr.  οίηθηναι,  SC.  τον  σκοπουντα. 

5·  Ουκουν  els  τους  πρώτοι»?] 
*  The  discussion  has  reverted 
to  its  first  stage.’  Supr.  188  B. 
Comparing  Phil.  43  C,  one  is 
tempted  to  read  fir  ήκοι. 

8.  ηναγκάζομεν  .  .  άναγκάιζοιτο^ 

‘  It  was  by  this  very  argument 
we  tried  to  make  the  non¬ 
existence  of  false  opinion  in¬ 
evitable,  because  otherwise  it 
would  be  inevitable  that  the 
same  person  should  know  and 
be  ignorant  at  once.’ 

1 1 .  Άλλ’  ότιοΰν ]  ‘  Anything 

but  this.’  So  Bodl.  Most  MSS. 

give  άλλο  τι  ουν. 


1 8.  άμφότερα]  Viz.  to  elvai 
φευδη  δόξαν  and  a  tis  otSev  ούχ 
οιόν  Te  elvai  μη  elSevai. 

19.  τί  ..  αναίσχυντων]  ‘  How, 
if  we  were  for  once  to  venture 
on  a  shameless  course  V  The 
distinction  between  potential 
and  actual  now  to  be  made  re¬ 
quires  a  definition  of  the  act  of 
knowing.  The  difference  meant 
is  analogous  to  that  observed 
by  Aristotle  between  επίστασθαι 
and  θεωρείν ;  which  is  his  fa¬ 
vourite  example  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  έξις  and  evepyeia. 
Cp.  Eth.  N.  I.  8  :  Διαφέρει  δ’ 
ου  μικρόν  ev  κτησει  η  ev  χρησει  τό 
αριστον  νπολαμβάνειν.  The  ten- 
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To  meet 
this  diffi¬ 
culty,  we 
venture  to 
say  what  it 
is  to  know, 
— (a  daring- 
step,  as  we 
are  still  to 
seek  for  the 
definition 
of  Know¬ 
ledge.) 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ? ;  ρ· 

ΣΩ.  'Έιθελήσαντ^ς  άπάίν  ποιόν  τί  ποτ  ύστί  τό 
67 τίστασθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Και  τί  τούτο  αναίσχυντου  ; 

5  ΣΩ.  ’Έοικας  ούκ  ivvoeiv,  οτι  πας  ήμΐν  ύξ  αρχής  ό 
λόγος  ζήτησις  yeyovev  επιστήμης,  ώς  ούκ  e ιδόσι  τί 


ποτ  εστιν. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  'Έ,ννοω  μεν  ούν. 

212.  ϊ^ί τβίτ  ουκ  avcuoes  όοκβί ,  μη  είόοτας  άπιστη- 
ίο  μην  άποφαίνεσθαι  τό  επίστασθαι  οΐόν  εστιν  ;  άλλα 
yap,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  πάλαι  εσμεν  αναπλέω  τον  μη  καθα-  ε 
ρώς  διαλεγεσθαι .  μυριάκις  γάρ  ειρήκαμεν  το  γιγνω- 


dency  to  this  distinction  ap¬ 
pears  in  Sophocles,  Ant.  1278  : 
Ώ  δεσπόθ' ,  its,  εχων  re  καί  κεκτη- 
μενος,  κ.τ.λ. 

g.  μη  είδότας,  κ.τ.λ.]  So- 
crates’  ideal  requirement  of 
a  perfect  definition  as  the  first 
step  in  discussion  is  perpetually 
mocking  us  in  Plato.  Protag. 
361,  Rep.  1.  354. 

1 1 .  άνάπλεω  του  μη  καθαρώς  δια- 
λεγεσθαι]  ‘  Infected  with  logical 
imperfection.’  Cp.  Charm.  175 
B  C  I  Καίτοι  πολλά  -ye  ξνγκεχω- 
ρήκαμεν  ον  ξυμβαί νονθ’  ήμίν  εν  τώ 
λόγω.  καί  -yap  επιστήμην  επιστή¬ 
μης  είναι  ξυνεχωρήσαμεν,  ούκ  εων- 
τος  τον  λό-you  ονδε  φάσκοντος  είναι * 
καί  τούτη  αΰ  τη  επιστήμη  καί  τα  των 
άλλων  επιστήμων  έργα  γιγνώσκειν 
ξυνεχωρήσαμεν,  ούδε  τοΰτ  ε’ώντος 
τον  λόγου  .  .  τούτο  μεν  δη  καί  παν- 
τάπασι  μεγαλοπ ρεπως  ξυνεχωρησα- 
μεν,  ούδ ’  επισκεψάμενοι  τό  αδύνατον 
είναι,  ά  τις  μη  οίδε  μηδαμώς,  ταΰτα 
εϊδεναι  άμως  γε  πως  .  .  καίτοι, 
ως  εγω  οίμαι,  ονδενός  ότου  ονχί 
άλογώτερ ον  τοΰτ *  αν  φανείη. 

τον  μη  καθαρώς  διαλεγεσθαι^ 

In  other  words,  we  have  felt 
our  way  hitherto,  not  by  ab¬ 


stract  definition  and  inference, 
but  (as  it  is  expressed  in  Rep. 
7·  533  C)  τάς  υποθέσεις  άναι- 
ρονντες  επί  την  αρχήν.  We  first 
ventured  the  hypothesis  αί'- 
σθησις  επιστήμη.  This  was  re¬ 
jected,  but  the  difficulties  we 
met  with  pointed  to  a  further 
hypothesis,  οτι  ή  αληθής  δόξα 
επιστήμη  εστιν.  Here  again  we 
are  met  by  fresh  difficulties, 
but  the  discussion  of  them 
leads  to  a  fresh  hypothesis, 
viz.  that  we  may  know,  with¬ 
out  having  knowledge  in  hand. 

I  2.  μυριάκις  γάρ  ειρήκαμεν ]  We 

ai’e  haunted  throughout  by  a 
difficulty  respecting  the  search 
for  knowledge  akin  to  that  re¬ 
specting  its  definition.  Can  we 
know  it,  and  yet  not  know 
it  1  To  inquire  about  it  implies 
ignorance  of  its  nature,  and  yet 
how  can  we  use  the  name  even 
in  inquiry  without  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  name  1  147  B  : 

’  Η  οίει  τις  τι  συνίησί  τίνος  όνομα, 
ο  μη  οιδε  τί  εστι ;  2  I Ο  A  :  Καί 

παντάπασι  γε  ενηθες  ζητονντων 
ημών  επιστήμην  δόξαν  φάναι  ορθήν 
είναι  μετ'  επιστήμης. 
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Ρ·ΐ96·  σκομεν  καί  ου  γιγνωσκομεν,  καί  α τιστάμεθα  καί  ούκ 
67 τιστάμεθα,  cos'  rc  συνιεντες  άλληλων  εν  ω  ετι  επι¬ 
στήμην  άγνοούμεν.  εί  δε  βούλα,  κα\  νυν  εν  τω  7 Γάρ¬ 
ο  ντί  κεχρήμεθ’  αύ  τω  άγνοεϊν  τε  καί  συνιεναι,  ώ? 

7 τροσηκον  αύτοΐς  χρησθαι,  ε'ίπερ  στερόμεθα  επί-  5 
στημης. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  τίνα  τρόπον  διαλύσει,  ώ  Άώκρατες, 
τούτων  άπεγόμενος  ; 

Ρ·  ΐ97·  ΣΩ.  Ούδενα  ων  γε  δς  είμί·  εί  μεντοι  ήν  άντιλο- 

γικος’  οίο?  άνηρ  εί  καί  νυν  παρην,  τούτων  τ  αν  εφη  ίο 
απεγεσθσχ  καί  ημιν  σφόδρ'  αν  α  εγω  λέγω  επεπλητ- 
τεν.  επειδή  ούν  εσμεν  φαύλοι,  βούλει  τολμήσω  είπεΐν 
οίόν  εστι  το  επίστασθαι ;  φαίνεται  γάρ  μοι  προυργου 
τι  αν  γενεσθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τόλμα  τοίνυν  νη  Αία.  τούτων  δε  μη  άπε-  15 
χο μένω  σοι  εσται  πολλή  συγγνώμη. 


7·  ’Αλλά  τίνα  τρόπον  διαλέξει, 
&  Σώκρατεβ  Compare  what  was 
said  of  being,  157  B  :  Τό  δ’  είναι 
πανταχόθεν  εξαιρετέου ,  ούχ  οτι  καί 
ημείς  π ολλά  καί  άρτι  ηναγκάσμεθα 
ΰπδ  συνήθειας  καί  ανεπιστημοσύνης 
χρησθαι  αίιτώ. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
absolute  knowledge  and  abso¬ 
lute  being  is  the  postulate  of 
Plato’s  mind.  That  he  himself 
or  any  man  can  wholly  grasp 
either  is  more  than  he  will 
dare  to  say.  The  sacredness 
of  this  belief,  which  it  would 
be  impious  to  relinquish,  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  Thesetetus’  an¬ 
swer  :  Τούτων  δε  μη  απεχομένω 
εσται  σοι  πολλή  συγγνώμη.  Cp. 
Parm.  135  C:  Τί  ούν  ποιήσεις 
φιλοσοφίας  πέρι ;  ποί  τρέφει  αγνο¬ 
ουμένων  τούτων  ; 

9·  ών  γε  δς  είμί ]  Cp·  Phsedl’. 
243  Ε  ·  "Ε ώσπερ  αν  ής  δς  εί. 


εί  μέντοι  ην  άι/τιλογίκόί]  The 
apodosis  (διελεγόμην  αν  ώς  τούτων 
άπεχόμενος )  is  omitted,  and  the 
construction  changed,  because, 
from  supposing  himself  άντιλο- 
γικός.  Socrates  proceeds  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  man  upon  the  discussion. 

I  Ο.  τούτων  τ’  άν  έφη  άπέχεσθαι] 

Not  exactlywith  Heind,,  Stallb., 
1  abstinere  nos  jubeatur,’  but 
(1)  (sub.  δείν)  ‘would  have 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  ab¬ 
staining,’  or,  possibly,  (2) 
(throwing  an  emphasis  on  ήμϊν), 

‘  AVould  have  professed  to  ab¬ 
stain.’  The  kind  of  sophistry 
intended  is  illustrated  supr. 
157  BC,  165-7.  τούτων  άπε¬ 
χόμενος  is  not,  as  some  inter¬ 
preters  would  have  it,  ‘  with¬ 
out  definition,’  but  ‘  without 
assuming  the  reality  of  know¬ 
ledge.’ 
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To  know  is 
not  to  have, 
but  to  pos¬ 
sess,  know¬ 
ledge. 


This  dis¬ 
tinction  is 
illustrated 
by  a  new 
image. 


II.  β.  Hy¬ 
pothesis  of 
the  cage  full 
of  birds. 


ΣΩ.  Άκηκοας  ούν  ο  νυν  λεγουσι  το  επίστασθαι ;  ρ.  1 97 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Ισως'  ού  μεντοι  εν  γε  τω  παρόντι  μνη¬ 
μονεύω. 

ΣΩ.  Έζ τιστημης  ττου  εζιν  φασ'ιν  αυτό  είναι.  β 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθη. 

ΣΩ.  'H/xe/y  τοίνυν  σμικρόν  μεταθωμεθα  καί  εί¬ 
πε»  μεν  επιστήμης  κτησιν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τι  ούν  δη  φησεις  τούτο  εκείνου  διαφερειν ; 

ΣΩ.  ’Ίσως  μεν  ουδόν  δ  δ’  ούν  δοκει άκούσας 
ίο  συνδοκίμαζε. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έάν  7 τερ  γε  οίός  τ  ώ. 

ΣΩ.  Ου  τοινυν  μοι  ταύτον  φαίνεται  τερ  κεκτησθαε 
το  εχειν.  olov  *ει  ιματεον  πριαμενδς  τις  καί  εγκρατής 
ών  μη  φοροΐ ·  εχειν  μεν  ούκ  αν  αυτόν  αυτό,  κεκτησθαι 
ΐ5  δε  γε  φαί μεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Όρθώς  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Ο ρα  δη  καί  επιστήμην  ει  δυνατόν  ούτω  κε-  c 
κτημενον  μη  εχειν,  αλλ  ώσπερ  εί  τις  όρνιθας  άγριας, 
περιστεράς  η  τι  άλλο,  θηρευσας  οίκοι  κατασκευασά- 
2ο  μένος  περιστερεωνα  τρεφοι.  τροπον  μεν  γάρ  άν  που 
τινα  φαΐμεν  αυτόν  αυτας  αεί  εχειν,  ότι  δη  κεκτηται. 
η  γάρ  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


4.  'Επιστήμης  ,  ,  ε  ξιν]  Euthyd. 
277  Β  ·  To  δ’  in ίστασθαι  .  .  άλλο 
τι  ή  εχειν  επιστήμην  ηδη  εστίν ; 

Plised.  76  Β. 

Γ3·  *«  Ιμάτιον]  Stallb.  at¬ 
tempts  to  defend  the  optative 
without  d  (which  has  only 
slight  authority),  from  Rep. 
549  A,  dypios  εΐη,  which  is  not 
quite  parallel,  (and  there  is 
MS.  authority  for  inserting  av.) 
The  comparison  of  193  A:  Σω¬ 
κράτη  επιγιγνώσκει,  κ.τ.λ.,  sug¬ 
gests  the  conjecture  φορεΐ  as  an 


alternative  reading.  The  Bodl. 
has  φορών  as  an  early  correc¬ 
tion. 

18.  μή  εχειν,  αλλ’]  This  oppo¬ 
sition  between  minute  parts 
of  a  sentence  is  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  idiom.  Cp.  infr. 
199  A  B. 

ώσπερ']  The  apodosis  (sc. 
οντω  την  επιστήμην  κεκτησθαι )  is 

suppressed, — the  main  thread 
being  resumed  in  πάλιν  δή,  κ.τ.λ. 
Cp.  Rep.  3.  402  A-C.  Join 

οίκοι  τρεφοι. 
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ΐ97·  ΣΩ.  Τρόπον  δε  γ  άλλον  ουδεμίαν  εχειν,  άλλα 
δυναμιν  μεν  αυτω  περί  αυτάς  παραγεγονεναι,  επειδή 
εν  οίκείω  περιβόλω  υποχειρίους  εποιησατο ,  λαβεΐν 
η  και  σχεΐν,  επειδάν  βουληται,  θηρευσαμενω  ην  άν  άε\ 
εθελη,  καί  πάλιν  άφιεναι ·  καί  τούτο  εξεΐναι  ποιεΐν,  5 
όπ οσάκις  άν  δοκη  αυτω. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έστι  ταύτα. 

ΣΩ.  Παλι^  δη,  ώσπερ  εν  τοΐς  πρόσθεν  κηρινόν  τι 
εν  ταΐς  φυχαΐς  κατεσκευάζομεν  ουκ  οιδ ’  ο  τι  πλάσμα, 
νυν  αύ  εν  έκαστη  ψνχη  ποιήσω  μεν  περιστερεωνά  τινα  ίο 
παντοδαπών  ορνίθων,  τάς  μεν  κατ  άγελας  ουσας 
χωρίς  των  άλλων,  τάς  δε  κατ'  όλίγας,  ενίας  δε  μάνας 
διά  πασών  οπη  άν  τυχωσι  πετομενας. 
ε  ΘΕΑΙ.  ΥΙεποιησθω  δη.  άλλα  τί  τουντεύθεν  ; 

ΣΩ.  Παιδιών  μεν  ιόντων,  φάναι  χρη,  είναι  τούτο  15 
το  άγγεΐον  κενόν,  αντί  δε  των  ορνίθων  επιστημας 
νοησαί'  ην  δ'  άν  επιστήμην  κτησάμενος  κάθειρξη  εις 


2.  δΰναμιν  μεν]  Heind.  well 
compares  infr.  201  B  :  neio-cu 

μεν. 

3.  λαβείν . .  εθελη]  ‘  To  take 
and  to  hold,  when  he  desires 
to  do  so,  any  one  of  them  which 
he  chooses  to  catch.’ 

8.  κηρινόν  τι]  ‘We  sought 
to  establish  in  the  mind  a  sort 
of  moulding-block  of  wax.’ 

1  ο.  ποιησωμεν ]  ‘ Let  us  frame. 
Cp.  Rep.  9.  588  D. 

II.  τάς  μεν  κατ’  άγελας,  κ.τ.λ.] 

The  distinction  indicated  is 
probably  that  between,  (1)  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  aggregate  ( πολλά 
άθροισθεντα,  1 57  B) ;  (2)  inter¬ 
mediate  abstractions,  as  the 
virtues,  numbers,  etc. ;  (3)  the 
highest  abstractions,  as  Being, 
Goodness,  resemblance,  differ¬ 
ence,  etc.  Little  is  thought, 


however,  of  any  distinction 
between  memory  and  abstrac¬ 
tion,  as  appears  from  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  the  terms  μνημείον 
and  διανόημα  in  what  precedes. 

1 2.  κατ’  oXtyasJ  E.  g.  the  vir¬ 
tues,  arts,  etc. 

ενίας  δε  μάνας  δια  πασών]  Ε.  g. 
την  ουσίαν  .  .  .  τοΰτο  yap  μάλιστα 
£7 τι  πάντων  παρεπεται,  ΐ86  Α. 
The  supremacy  of  certain  uni¬ 
versal  forms,  or  categories,  is 
a  conception  which  belougs 
to  the  maturity  of  Plato’s 
thought.  (See  Introduction.) 

15.  φάναι  χρη,  είναι]  Although 
φάναι  χρή  is  parenthetical,  the 
sentence  receives  an  indirect 
turn  from  it.  νοήσαι,  sc.  χρή. 

1 6.  άγγεΐον^  ‘Receptacle.’ 

17.  κτησάμενος]  Sc.  τις.  Cp. 
έκαστη  ψυχή  supr.  D. 


The  mind  is 
like  a  cage, 
empty  at 
birth, 
which  we 
fill  by 
degrees 
with  what 
we  learn. 
Whatever 
knowledge 
then  is 
caught  by 
us,  is 
known  so 
long  as  it 
remains  in 
this  cage. 
And  yet 
before  we 
have  it  in 
hand,  there 
is  a  further 
chase  re¬ 
quired. 
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To  apply 
this  to  the 
case  of 
number  : 


The  arith¬ 
metician 
has  know- 


tov  περίβολον,  φάναι  αυτόν  μεμαθηκεναι  η  ευρηκεναι  ρ.  ΐ97· 
το  πράγμα  ου  ην  αυτή  η  επιστήμη,  και  το  επιστασθαι 


τουτ  είναι. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Έστω. 

5  ΣΩ.  Το  τοίνυν  πάλιν  ην  αν  βουληται  των  επιστη¬ 
μών  θηρευειν  και  λαβόντα  ίσχειν  καί  αύθις  αφιεναι, 
σκοπεί  τίνων  δεϊται  ονομάτων ,  είτε  των  αυτών  ών  το 
πρώτον,  οτε  εκτατό,  είτε  ετερων.  μαθησει  δ’  ενθενδε 
σαφεστερον  τί  λέγω .  αριθμητικήν  μεν  γάρ  λεγεις 
ίο  τέχνην ; 


ρ.  ιρΒ. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Ύαυτην  δη  ύπόλαβε  Θήραν  επιστημών  άρτιου 
τε  και  περιττού  παντός. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  'Υπολαμβάνω. 

ΐ5  ΣΩ.  Τ αυτή  δη,  οίμαι,  τη  τέχνη  αυτός  τε  υποχει¬ 
ρίους  τάς  επιστημας  τών  αριθμών  εχει  καί  αλλω  πα-  β 
ραδίδωσιν  ό  παραδιδους. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  καλού  μεν  γε  παραδιδόντα  μεν  διδασκειν, 
2ο  παραλαμβάνοντα  δε  μανθάνειν,  εχοντα  δε  δη  τω  κε- 
κτησθαι  εν  τω  περιστερεώνι  εκείνω  επιστασθαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Υίάνυ  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Τω  δη  εντεύθεν  ηδη  πρόσσχες  τον  νουν, 
αριθμητικός  γάρ  ών  τελεως  άλλο  τι  πάντας  αριθμούς 


8.  eV^'i/Se]  The  Bodl.  MS. 
has  ivrev6ev,  which  might  mean, 

‘  If  you  will  come  aucl  look 
from  where  I  stand/ 

15.  νποχίίρίονβ  ‘  Under  (in 
the  power  of)  his  hand.’  (Supr. 
197  C.)  But  not  necessarily 
προχΐψους,  ‘  in  hand.’ 

16.  The  omission  of 
the  subject  (tis,  ό  ΐχων)  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  next  clause  by  the 
addition  of  ό  nupadibovs. 


23.  T<5  δή  ivTevOev]  δέ  δι),  the 
reading  of  the  Bodl.  and  its  two 
companions,  has  probably  slip¬ 
ped  in  from  Ζχοντα  δε  δι)  above. 
The  example  is  not  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  having  and 
holding,  but  more  immediately 
to  show  how  we  are  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  process  of  realiz¬ 
ing  knowledge. 
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ρ.  198.  επίσταται ;  πάντων  γάρ  αριθμών  εισίν  αύτω  εν  τρ 
ψυχρ  ει τιστημαι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύίμην) 

°  ΣΩ.  Ή  ούν  6  τοιούτος  αριθμοί  άν  ποτά  τι  η  αυ¬ 
τός  προς  αυτόν  αυτά  η  άλλο  τι  των  εξω  οσα  εχει  5 
αριθμόν ; 

ΘΕχ4Ι.  Πώ?  γάρ  ου  ; 

ΣΩ.  To  δε  άριθμείν  γε  ούκ  άλλο  τι  θησομεν  τού 
σκοπείσθαι  πόσος  τις  αριθμός  τύγχανα  ων. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούτως.  ίο 

ΣΩ.  Ο  άρα  επίσταται,  σκοπού  μένος  φαίνεται  ως 
ούκ  ειδως,  όν  ώμολογηκαμεν  άπαντα  αριθμόν  ειδεναι. 
ακούεις  γάρ  που  τάς  τοιαύτας  άμφισβητησεις. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έγωγε. 

D  ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  ημείς  άπεικάζοντες  τρ  των  περιστε-  15 


ledge  of 
every  num¬ 
ber  in  his 
mind. 


Y et  in  cal¬ 
culating  he 
searches 
for  what  he 
knows,  put¬ 
ting  his 
hand  as  it 
were  into 
the  cage. 


4.  ή  αυτός  προς  αυτόν  αΰτά] 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
with  the  exception  of  Vat.  Δ, 
which  omits  αυτά  :  the  reading 
εντός  is  a  conjecture  of  C'orna- 
rius.  The  common  reading  is 
defensible.  If  αυτά  is  omitted, 
the  antithesis  is  imperfect;  and 
if  grammatical  symmetry  were 
desired,  it  could  be  restored  by 
substituting  αυτό  for  αυτά.  But 
there  is  no  real  flaw,  for  n  is 
cognate  accusative,  and  αριθμού 
π = cast  up  a  sum.  The  second 
accusative  in  the  plural,  of  the 
things  which  constitute  the  sum, 
is  therefore  perfectly  admis¬ 
sible;  and  it  is  also  pointed,  re- 
feri'inof  to  αυτά  πόντε  κα'ι  επτά 

Ο 

in  supr.  196  A.  ‘Might  he 
not  cast  up  a  sum,  either  of 
abstract  numbers  in  his  head, 
or  of  things  about  him  that 
happen  to  be  numerable  V 
As  in  the  Parmenides,  where 


unity  is  provisionally  negatived, 
so  here,  where  it  has  not  been 
fully  reached,  the  objects  of 
Knowledge  (or  rather  Know¬ 
ledges  themselves)  appear  in 
loose  bundles  which  fly  as  we 
approach  them. 

9.  πόσος  τις  αριθμός  τυγχάνει 
ών]  ‘  What  such-and-such  a  sum 
amounts  to.’  ( αριθμητική  here 
seems  to  include  λογιστική.) 

i  x .  The  question  here  is  not 
of  error,  but  of  inquiry.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  implies 
ignorance  even  where  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  correct. 

13.  ακούεις  .  .  αμφισβητήσεις ] 

Cp.  supr.  158  B  and  esp.  Meno, 
80  D  E  :  Και  τίνα  τρόπον  ζητή¬ 
σεις,  ω  Σώκρατες,  τοϋτο,  ο  μη  οΐ- 
σθα  το  παράπαν  ο  τι  εστι ;  .  .  Σα>. 
μανθάνω  οίον  βούλει  λεγειν,  ω 
Μενών.  όρας  τούτον  ώϊ  εριστι¬ 
κόν  λόγον  κατάγεις  ;  ως  υυκ  άρα , 
κ.τ.λ. 
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ρών  κτήσει  τε  και  Θήρα  ερουμεν,  ότι  διττή  ήν  ή  Θήρα,  ρ.  198. 
η  μεν  7 τριν  εκτήσθαι  του  κεκτήσθαι  ενεκα·  η  δε  κε- 
κτημενω  του  λαβεΐν  καί  εχειν  εν  ταΐς  χερσίν  α  πάλαι 
εκεκτητο.  ουτω  δε  καί  ών  πάλαι  επιστήμαι  ήσαν  αύτω 
5  μαθόντι  καί  ήπίστατο  αυτά,  πάλιν  εστι  καταμανθανειν 
ταυτά  ταυτα  άναλαμβάνοντα  την  επιστήμην  έκαστου 
και  ισχοντα,  ήν  εκεκτητο  μεν  πάλαι,  πρόχειρον  δ'  ούκ 
είχε  τη  διανοία ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Αληθή . 

ίο  ΣΩ.  Ύουτο  δη  άρτι  ήρώτων,  όπως  χρή  τοΐς  όνό-  ε 
μασι  χρώμενον  λεγειν  περί  αυτών,  όταν  αρίθμησών 
ϊη  ό  αριθμητικός  η  τι  άναγνωσόμενος  ό  γραμματικός, 
ως  επιστάμενος  άρα  εν  τω  τοιούτω  πάλιν  ερχεται  μα- 
θησό μένος  παρ'  εαυτού  ά  επίσταται ; 
ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  άτοπον,  ώ  Έώκρατες. 

ΣΩ.  ΆΛΛ’  ά  ούκ  επίσταται  φώμεν  αυτόν  άναγνώ- 
σεσθαι  και  άριθμήσειν,  δεδωκάτες  αύτω  πάντα  μεν 
γράμματα,  πάντα  δε  αριθμόν  επίστασθαι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  καί  τοΰτ  άλογον.  Ρ·  ι9 9· 

We  shall  20  ΣΩ.  Β ούλει  ούν  λεγωμεν  ότι  των  μεν  ονομάτων 

say  then  ~  '  "λ  \  .  /  ^ 

that  it  is  ουοεν  ημιν  μελει,  οπη  τις  χαίρει  έλκων  το  επίστασθαι 


ι.  ην\  The  past  tense  im¬ 
plies  ‘  We  have  found  it  to 
he  .  .  Supr.  A. 

2.  πρ'ιν  εκτήσθαι}  So  the  MSS. 
And  it  is  unsafe  to  change  to 
κεκτήσθαι,  as  such  variations 
may  have  depended  on  some 
law  of  euphony.  Cp.  Sophoel. 
O.  C.  5  :  Σμικρον  μεν  εζαιτοΰντα, 
τοΐι  μικρού  S’  ετι,  κ.τ.λ. 

7·  πρόχειρον]  As  we  say,  ‘at 
his  fingers’  ends.’ 

10.  Τοΰτο]  Accusative  in 
apposition  with  the  action  of 
the  verb,  as  ταΰτα  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  used.  ‘  This  was  my 


drift  in  asking,’  etc.  Cp.  Rep. 
2.  377  A. 

20.  on,  κ.τ.λ. J  The  question 
asked  above,  198  A,  was  to  .  .  . 

θήρευαν,  κ.τ.λ.,  τίνων  δεΐται  ονο¬ 
μάτων.  But  the  illustration  has 
thrown  so  clear  a  light  upon 
the  subject  that  in  giving  our 
answer  \Ve  may  dispense  with 
nominal  definitions. 

2  1.  07177  τ  is  χαίρει  eX/aav] 

‘  Whatever  confusion  may  be 
wilfully  made  with  the  verbs 
to  learn  and  to  know,’  i.  e.  in 
the  αμφισβητήσει!  above  referred 
to,  that  a  man  cannot  learn 
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Ρ·  τ99·  και  μανθανειν ,  επειδή  δε  ώρισάμεθα  ετερον  μεν  τι  το 
κεκτησθαί  την  επιστήμην ,  ετερον  δε  το  εχειν,  ο  μεν 
τις  κεκτηται  μη  κεκτησθαί  αδύνατόν  φαμεν  είναι , 
ώστε  ονδεποτε  συμβαίνει  ο  τις  οίδε  μη  ε'ιδεναι ,  ψευδή 
μεντοι  δόξαν  ο'ιον  τ'  είναι  περί  αυτού  λαβεΐν  ;  μη  yap  5 
Β  eXHV  ττίν  επιστήμην  τουτου  οιόν  τε,  άλλ’  ετεραν  άντ 


εκείνης ,  όταν  θηρεύων  τινα 

what  he  knows  nor  what  he 
does  not  know.  For  the  lan¬ 
guage  cp.  Soph.  259  C:  Χαίρει 
Tore  μεν  επί  θάτερα  rore  δ’  επί 
βάτεμα  tovs  Aoyous·  έλκων. 

4·  ώστε  οΰδεποτε]  ‘  So  that 
in  no  case  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  a  man  is  ignorant  of  what 
he  knows,  but  still  he  may  get 
hold  of  a  wrong  notion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it ;  for  he  may  not 
have  in  hand  the  knowledge 
of  the  particular  thing  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  another  instead,  when 
in  hunting  up  some  particular 
knowledge  from  his  stock  (roO 
δ  κεκτηται )  he  gets  hold  of  the 
wrong  one  by  mistake  as  they 
flit  across  him  :  that  is  to  say, 
when  he  thought  eleven  to  be 
twelve,  he  got  hold  of  the 
knowledge  of  eleven  instead 
of  that  of  twelve, — in  other 
words,  the  rock-pigeon  that 
was  caged  within  him  instead 
of  the  dove/ 

5.  μη  yap  εχειν]  These  words 
are  put  emphatically  forward 
in  antithesis  to  μη  κεκτησθαί. 
When  hunting  for  some  parti¬ 
cular  knowledge  amongst  what 
he  possesses  and  knows,  he 
catches  one  for  another  as  they 
fly  about :  e.  g.  the  arithmeti¬ 
cian  makes  a  mistake  in  regard 
to  number  when  he  seeks  in 
the  flock  of  numbers  for  that 
which  =  7-(-g,  and  takes  hold 
of  1 1  instead  of  12. 


απ  αυτού  επιστήμην  δια- 

The  germ  of  the  present  me¬ 
taphor  appears  in  the  Eutliyde- 
mUS,  290  C,  291  Β:  θηρευτικοί 
yap  εισι  και  ούτοι  {οι  λογιστικοί) 
κ.τ.λ.  αυτοί  yap  ( οί  στρατηγό ΐ)  ουκ 
επίστανται  χρησθαι  tovtois  α  εθη- 
ρενσαν,  ώσπερ,  οιμαι,  οί  όρτυγοθή- 
ραι  τοΐϊ  ορτνγοτρόφοις  παραδιδόα- 
σιν  .  .  .  άλλ'  ημεν  πάνυ  γελοίοι, 
ώσπερ  τα  παιδια  τα  του s  κορύδους 
διώκοντα,  del  ωόμεθα  εκάστην  των 
επιστήμων  αυτ'ικα  λήφεσθαι'  αί  δ' 
αεί  νπεξεφυγον.  Compare  also 
Arist.  Met.  1.  g.  1009  b:  To  yap 
τά  πετάμενα  διώκειν  το  ζητείν  άν 
ε’ίη  την  αλήθειαν. 

απ’  αητοί]  The  difficulty  of 
the  sentence  lies  in  these  words. 
They  probably  refer  to  ο  κεκτη- 
ται .  .6  οΐδε  above.  For  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  that  απ'  αυτόν 
and  περί  αυτού  above  do  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  same  thing.  If  this 
be  so,  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
makes  a  mistake  concerning 
some  general  subject,  e.g.  con¬ 
cerning  number  in  general, 
when  he  takes  one  particular 
thing  contained  in  it  for  an¬ 
other.  τούτον  therefore  has  a 
narrower  reference,  and  means, 
‘of  this  particular  thing/ viz. 
which  he  is  in  search  of.  For 
a  similar  use  of  τούτου,  without 
anything  to  which  it  immedi¬ 
ately  refers,  cp.  supr.  180A:  Kay 

τούτου  ζητηί'  λόγον  λαβεΐν,  τί  εύ¬ 
ρη  κε.  Infr.  202  C  :  τόν  μη  δυνά- 
μενον  δούναι  τε  καί  δεξασθαι  λόγον 


impossible 
for  him  not 
to  know 
what  he 
knows, 
i.e.  not  to 
possess 
what  he 
possesses, 
but  yet  he 
may  mis¬ 
take  one 
thing  that 
he  knows 
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for  another 
that  he 
knows, 
when,  fail¬ 
ing  in  this 
after¬ 
search,  he 
takes  the 
wrong 
knowledge 
in  hand. 


7 τβτομενων  avff  ίτόρας  ere'pav  αμαρτων  λαβή, —  ore  apa  p 
τα  ev8eKa  δωδβκα  ωηθη  eivai,  την  των  βνδβκα  €πιστη- 
μην  αντί  της  των  δωδβκα  λαβών ,  την  ev  eavrco  olov 
φάτταν  αντί  7 repiarepa?. 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έχ€ί  γαρ  ούν  λόγον. 

ΣΩ.  " Οταν  δβ  ye  ην  ίπιχΕίρβΐ  λαββΐν  λάβη,  ayj/ev- 
δeΐv  re  και  τα  οντα  δoξάζeιv  Tore,  καί  ουτω  δη  eivai 
αληθη  re  καί  ψβυδη  δόξαν,  καί  ών  ev  τοΐς  npoaOev  c 
^vayepaivopev  ούδίν  όμττοδων  yiyveaOai ;  'ίσως  ούν 
10  μ 0L  σνμ φησeις.  η  πώς  noipae^  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούτως. 

ΣΩ.  Kat  γαρ  του  μίν  α  ίπίστανταχ  μη  67 τίστασθαι 
άπηλλάγμeθa‘  α  γαρ  KeKTrjpeOa  μη  κ€κτησθαι  ού- 


άνεπιστήμονα  είναι  περ'ι  τούτον  (sc. 
ον  αν  μη  δννηται,  κ.τ.λ.).  διαπετο- 
μίνων  is  genitive  absolute,  in 
partial  construction  with  erepav. 
The  words  απ'  αυτού  have  been 
questioned  by  many  critics. 
Ast’s  των  άφ'  αΰτοΰ  is  the  most 
plausible  of  the  conjectural 
emendations. 

I .  ore  apa  .  .  .  ωήθη  είναι,  .  .  , 
λαβών]  We  pass  from  όταν  to 
ore  apa,  because  reference  is 
now  made  to  the  case  actually 
in  question.  The  participle 
λαβών  is  epesegetic  to  the  verb 
understood  in  what  precedes. 
e  He  has  hold  of  something 
else  :  that  is  (in  the  case  above 
adduced)  taking  the  knowledge 
of  eleven  for  that  of  twelve.’ 
As  if  εχειν  .  .  olov  re  were  τάχ’ 
αν  εχοι.  The  change  to  the 
nominative  is  partly  occasioned 
by  6ταν  λάβη  coming  in  between. 
apa—1  as  in  our  illustration.’ 

For  a  similar  epexegesis  cp. 
Legg.  3.  690  E  :  ’Ayvo ήσαντες 
τον  'Ησίοδον  ορθότατα  λεγοντα  ώί 
το  ημισυ  τού  παντός  πολλάκις  εστι 


πλέον'  όπόταν  η  τό  μεν  ολον  λαμ- 
βάνειν  ζημιώδες,  τό  δ’  ημισυ  με- 
τριον,  τότε  τό  μετριον  τού  άμετρου 
πλέον  ήγήσατο,  αμεινον  ον  χεί- 
ρονος. 

6.  άψευδείν]  In  construction 
with  φαμεν,  supr. 

12.  Καί  yap  τού  μεν  .  .  μεντοι] 

‘  For  indeed  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  trouble  of  men  not  knowing 
what  they  know  .  .  :  notwith¬ 
standing  there  is  a  still  worse 
danger  which  now  looks  in 
upon  us.’ 

επίστανται ]  So  the  Bodleian 
with  all  the  other  MSS.  except 
pr.Ven.  Π.  This  is  hardly  suf¬ 
ficient  authority  for  the  change 
to  έπίσταται.  The  transition  from 
singular  to  plural  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  from  the 
3rd  person  to  the  1st  in  κεκτή- 
μεθα,  infr.  It  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  Socrates  is 
speaking  generally,  and  no 
longer  with  reference  to  the 
individual  case  supposed  above. 
Compare  especially  Rep.  7. 
537  E  and  v.  rr. 
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χ99·  δαμού  ετι  συμβαίνει,  ούτε  ψευσθείσί  τίνος  ούτε  μη. 
δεινοτερον  μεντοι  πάθος  άλλο  παραφαινεσθαί  μοι 
δοκεΐ. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον  ; 

ΣΩ.  Εί  η  των  επιστημών  μεταλλαγή  ψευδής  γε-  ? 
νησεταί  ποτέ  δόξα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώίδ?;; 

ο  ΣΩ.  Πρώτον  μεν  το  τίνος  εχοντα  επιστήμην  τούτο 
αυτό  αγνοειν,  μη  αγνωμοσύνη  αλλά  τη  εαυτού  επι¬ 
στήμη ·  επειτα  ετερον  αύ  τούτο  δοξάζειν,  το  δ’  ετερον  ι. 
τούτο,  πώς  ου  πολλή  άλογία,  επιστήμης  παραγενο- 
μενης  γνώναι  μεν  την  ψυχήν  μηδέν,  άγνοησαι  δε 
παντα ;  εκ  γάρ  τούτου  τού  λόγου  κωλύει  ούδεν  καί 


άγνοιαν  παραγενομενην  γνώναι  τι  ποιησαι  και  τυφλό¬ 
τητα  Ιδεϊν,  εΐπερ  καί  επιστήμη  άγνοησαι  ποτέ  τινα  15 
ποιήσει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ίσως  γάρ,  ώ  'Σώκρατες,  ου  καλώς  τάς 
όρνιθας  ετιθεμεν  επιστημας  μόνον  τιθεντες,  εδει  δε 
καί  άνεπιστημοσύνας  τιθεναι  όμού  συνδιαπετομενας 
εν  τη  ψυχή,  καί  τον  θηρεύοντα  τότε  μεν  επιστήμην  2ο 


But,  if  it  is 
Knowledge 
that  he  has 
in  hand, 
how  can  he 
mistake  it  ? 
How  can 
Knowledge 
be  the  oc¬ 
casion  of 
error  ? 


Perhaps 
there  were 
ignorances 
flying 
about 
amongst 
the  ktiow- 


2.  παραφαινεσθαί ]  As  it  were, 
‘  looking  in  at  the  window.’ 
The  reading  παρεμφαίΐ'εσθαι 
(Ven.  Ξ  etc.)  deserves  mention. 

5.  Ei  .  .  yevrjaercuj  ei  with 
the  fut.  ind.,  as  usual  after  δει- 
νόν,  expresses  alarm  or  indig¬ 
nation,  ‘to  think  of  such  a 
possibility  !’ 

8.  τό  τίνος]  These  words  de¬ 
pend  immediately  on  δεινοτερον, 
in  common  with  ei  ή  τών . .  δόξα : 
but  πως  ον  πολλή  άλογία  also  has 
reference  to  them. 

g.  αγνωμοσυνών  Used  here 
in  its  most  literal  sense, =τώ 
μη  γιγνώσκην,  ‘  from  being  un¬ 
acquainted.’ 


τη  εαυτού  επιστήμη^  Viz.  which 
he  possesses,  δ  τι  δη  εχει  re  και 
κίκτηται,  referring  to  εχο ντα. 

1 1 .  πως  ου  πολλή  αλογια]  The 
clause  which  follows  this  is  a 
more  particular  statement  or 
explanation  of  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes.  Compare  the  structure 
of  Rep.  4.  445  B  :  Τ?)ί  δε  αυτοί 

τούτου  ώ  ζωμεν  φύσεως  ταραττο- 
μενης  κα'ι  διαφθειρομενης  βιωτον 
άρα  εσται,  εάν  περ  τις  ποιη  ο  αν 
βυνληθη  άλλο  πλην  τούτο  όπόθεν 
κακίας  μεν  και  αδικίας  άπαλλαγη- 
σεται,  κ.τ.λ.,  Supr.  Ι44λ. 

1 9·  άνεπιστημοσύνας ]  Cp.  the 

Charmides,  166  Ε,  etc. 
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ledges,  and 
he  has 
taken  one 
of  them. 


But  if  he 
has  the  ig¬ 
norance  in 
hand,  how 
can  he  mis¬ 
take  it  for 
knowledge? 
After  mak¬ 
ing  a  long 
circuit,  we 
are  again 
at  fault. 

Unless  we 
have  re¬ 
course  to 


λαμβάνοντα ,  τότε  δ’  ανεπιστημοσύνην  τού  αυτού  περί,  ρ 
ψευδή  μεν  δοξάζειν  τη  ανεπιστημοσύνη,  άληθη  δε  τη 
επιστήμη. 

ΣΩ.  Οϊ)  ράδιδν  γε,  ώ  θ εαίτητε,  μη  επαινεϊν  σε. 

5  ο  με'ντοι  είπες,  πάλιν  επίσκεψαι.  έστω  μεν  γάρ  ως 
λεγεις·  δ  δε  δη  την  ανεπιστημοσύνην  λαβών  ψευδή  I 
μεν,  φης,  δοξάσει,  η  γάρ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Ού  δη  που  καί  ηγησεταί  γε  ψευδή  δοξάζειν. 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  γάρ  ; 

ΣΩ.  ΆΛΑ’  άληθη  γε,  καί  ως  εϊδως  διακεισεται  περ\ 
ών  εψευσται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύίμην’, 

ΣΩ.  ’ Έ,πιστημην  άρα  οιησεται  τεθηρευκως  εχειν, 
ΐ5  άλλ’  ούκ  ανεπιστημοσύνην . 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αηλον. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκούν  μακράν  περιελθόντες  πάλιν  επί  την 
7 τρωτήν  πάρεσμεν  απορίαν,  δ  γάρ  ελεγκτικός  εκείνος 
γελάσας  φησεΓ  ΐΐότερον,  ώ  βέλτιστοι,  άμφοτερας  β 
2ο  τις  ειδως,  επιστήμην  τε  και  ανεπιστημοσύνην,  ην 
οίδεν,  ετεραν  αυτήν  οίεταί  τινα  είναι  ών  οίδεν  ;  η  ού- 
δετεραν  αύτοΐν  είδώς,  ην  μη  οίδε,  δοξάζει  ετεραν  ών 

5  9  0*  ·*\  \  \  >  /  '  Λ)  V  ^  9  θ'  ,ν  ' 

ουκ  οιοεν  ;  η  την  μεν  ειοως,  την  ο  ου,  ην  οιοεν,  ην  μη 
οίδεν  ;  ί)  ην  μη  οίδεν,  ην  οίδεν  ηγείται ;  η  πάλιν  αύ 


4·  Οΰ  pexhiovye,  κ.τ.λ.]  Socrates 
is  again  charmed  by  the  dialec¬ 
tical  readiness  of  Thesetetus, 
and  yet  is  compelled  to  refuse 
his  suggestion.  Cp.  supr.  184 
C,  illfr.  204  E  :  ’Αι/δρικώί  ye, 
k.t.X.  Phsedo,  62  E  :  *H σθήναί 
re  μοι  e8o£e  ry  τον  Κίβητος  πραγ- 
ματ€ία,  κ.τ.λ. 

Ι7·  «τ!  τι )ν  πρώτην  πάρίσμ«/ 

απορίαν]  ‘  We  find  ourselves 


again  confronted  with  the  same 
difficulty  which  encountered  us 
at  first.’  Cp.  Phil.  13  C  :  πά- 

Xtv  els  τον  αυτόν  (pepopeda  \6yov, 
ω  ΤΙρώταρχ€. 

1 8.  ό  .  .  iXeyKTiKos  eVeiroy] 
Supr.  165,  195  C,  197  A. 

20.  ην  olbev,  κ,τ.λ.]  Supr.  1 88 
B,  192. 

22.  auroir]  Most  MSS.  have 
αυτήν,  from  the  preceding  line. 


•  T99· 
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ρ.  200.  μοί  ερεΐτε  οτι  τών  επιστημών  καί  ανεπιστημοσυνών 
είσίν  αύ  επιστημαι,  ας  ό  κεκτη μένος  εν  ετεροις  τισί 
γελοίοι ς  περιστερεώσιν  η  κηρίνοις  πλάσμασι  καθείρ- 
c  fay,  ecoy  περ  αν  κεκτηται ,  επίσταται,  καί  εάν  μη  προ¬ 
χείρους  εχη  εν  τη  ψυχή  ;  καί  οΰτω  δη  άναγκασθη-  5 
σεσθε  εις  ταύτόν  περιτρεχειν  μυριάκις  ούδεν  πλέον 
ποιουντες  ;  ΤΥ  προς  ταύτα,  ώ  θεαίτητε ,  άποκρινου- 
μεθα  ; 

ΘΕχΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  μά  Αία,  ώ  Σώκρατε ς,  εγωγε  ούκ 
εχω  τί  χρη  λε'γειν.  ίο 

ΣΩ.  Άρ  ούν  ημΐν,  ώ  παί,  καλώς  δ  λόγος  επι¬ 
πλήττει,  καί  ενδείκνυται  ότι  ούκ  όρθώς  ψευδή  δόβαν 
τύπροτεραν  ζητούμεν  επιστήμης,  εκείνην  άφεντες ;  τό 
δ'  εστίν  αδύνατον  γνώναι,  πριν  αν  τις  επιστήμην 
ίκανώς  λάβη  τί  ποτ  εστίν.  ΐ5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανάγκη ,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  εν  τώ  παρόντι  ώς 
λεγεις  οίεσθαι. 

ΣΩ.  Ύί  ούν  τις  ερεΐ  πάλιν  ef  αρχής  επιστήμην ; 
ου  γάρ  που  άι τερουμεν  γε  πω. 


the  image 
of  another 
cage  or 
waxen 
block,  con¬ 
taining  the 
Know¬ 
ledges  of 
the  know¬ 
ledges  and 
ignorances, 
and  go  on 
thus  to 
infinity,  ‘in 
wandering 
mazes  lost.’ 


The  truth 
is,  we  have 
no  right  to 
be  search¬ 
ing  for  false 
opinion  un¬ 
til  we  havo 


3.  γελοίοις  περιστερεώσιν]  It 
would  be  rash  to  infer  from  this 
ridicule  that  the  image  is  not 
Plato’s  own.  Is  Socrates  never 
made  to  accuse  himself  of  ab¬ 
surdity!  Piep.  1. 354 A:  Ου μεν- 
τοι  καλώς  ye  ειστίαμαι  St’  εμαυτόν 
αλλ’  ου  διά  σε.  Prot.  340  E  : 
E Ιμί  τις  γελοίος  Ιατρός.  He  IS 
here  speaking  dramatically  in 
the  person  of  the  εριστικός  άνήρ, 
who  is  bent  on  exposing  their 
weak  points.  Cp.  supr.  162  D, 
166  A. 

5.  και  οΰτω  δή,  κ.τ.λ.]  Cp. 
esp.  Charm.  167  foil.,  and,  for 
the  'ad  infinitum’  argument, 
Parm.  132  E  foil. 

1 1.  ό  Xo'yor]  Either  this  par¬ 
ticular  argument,  or  rather  the 


discussion  generally,  in  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  disputant. 
Supr.  195  D. 

13.  εκείνην)  ψευδής  δόξα  is  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand, 
hence  εκείνη  stands  for  επιστήμη 
as  the  more  remote. 

τό  δε]  Sc.  ψευδής  δόξα  τί  ποτ 
εστίν. 

Ιβ.  ίκανώς  λάβψ\  Supr.  145  Ε. 

1 9·  που  is  the  reading  of 
Yen.  Π.,  and  is  probably  right. 
(Cett.  πω.)  Schanz  reads  οϋ  ye 
πω  άπεροΰμεν.  This  is  partly 
confirmed  by  the  scribe  of  the 
Bodl.  MS.  having  begun  to 
punctuate  after  άπεροΰμεν ,  and 
in  then  adding  ye  πω,  having 
forgotten  to  accentuate  the  last 
syllable  of  άπεροΰμεν. 
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found 
Know¬ 
ledge.  And, 
though 
we  can 
attempt 
nothing 
better  than 
our  last  an¬ 
swer,  per¬ 
haps  if  we 
return  and 
examine  it, 
the  object 
of  our 
search  may 
show  itself. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ήκιστα,  Ιάνπερ  μη  συ  ye  απαγόρευσης.  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  Aeye  δη,  τι  αν  αύτδ  μάλιστα  ειποντες  ηκιστ 
αν  ημϊν  αύτοϊς  εναντιωθεΐμεν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Όπβρ  επεχειροΰμεν,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  εν  τω  ε 
5  πρόσθεν  ου  γάρ  εχω  εγωγε  άλλο  ούδεν. 

ΣΩ.  Το  ποΐον ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύην  άληθη  δόξαν  επιστήμην  είναι,  άνα- 
μάρτητόν  γε  που  εστι  το  δοξάζειν  άληθη,  καί  τα  ύπ 
αυτού  γιγνόμενα  πάντα  καλά  καί  αγαθά  γίγνεται. 
ίο  ΣΩ.  Ό  τον  ποταμόν  καθηγούμενος,  ώ  θεαίτητε, 
εφη  άρα  δείξειν  αυτό'  καί  τούτο  εάν  ίόντες  ερευνώ  μεν, 
τάγ  άν  εμπόδιον  γενόμενον  αυτό  φηνειε  τό  ζητούμε -  ρ· 
νον,  μενουσι  δη  δ  ήλον  ούδεν. 


I.  απαγόρευσης]  So  Τ  pr.Vat. 
Coisl.  Zitt.  The  Bodl.  has 
άπαγορεΰης  with  an  erasure. 
Sclianz  reads  άπαγορεΰης.  The 
usual  aorist  form  is  άπείπης. 

8.  και  τα  ΰπ  αυτού  γιγνόμενα 

πάντα]  True  opinion  guides  to 
right  action,  but  it  is  a  blind 
guide.  See  esp.  Eep.  6.  506  C  : 

Ούκ  ησθησαι  ray  άνευ  επιστήμης 
δόξας,  ώς  πάσαι  αίσχραί,  κ.τ.λ. 

ίο.  'Ο  τόν  ποταμόν ]  ‘  The  man 
who  had  to  show  where  the 
river  was  fordable  is  reported 
(apa)  to  have  said,  Go  on, 
and  you  will  find.’  For  the 
expressions  αυτό  δείξει,  τάχ’  αν 
αυτό  φηνειε  cp.  Phileb.  20  C  : 
Προϊόν  δ’  ετι  σαφέστερου  δείξει. 
Protag.  324  λ  :  Αυτό  σε  διδάξει. 
Cratyl.  402  C  ;  Τοίτά  ye  ολίγου 
αυτό  λεγει  ότι  πηγης  όνομα  επικε- 
κρνμμενον  εστί.  Hipp.  Maj.  288 
Β  :  Ει  δ  έπιχειρήσας  εσται  κατα¬ 
γέλαστος,  αυτό  δείξει.  The  Scho¬ 
liast  Says  :  Αείξειν  αυτό.  επι 
των  εκ  πείρας  γιγνωσκομενων.  κα- 
τιόντων  γάρ  τινων  εις  ποταμόν 
προς  τό  διαπερασαι  ηρετό  τις  τόν 


προηγονμε νον  d  βάθος  ε'χει  τό  ύδωρ, 
ό  δε  εφη,  αυτό  δείξει. 

The  explanation  is  probable, 
though  the  authority  is  uncer¬ 
tain. 

See  above,  πλείω  aei  επιρρε- 
οντα  .  .  τόν  εξ  αρχής  λόγον  ;  and 
cp.  Rep.  g.  453  Ρ  ·  Εάν  τε  τις 
εις  κολυμβήθραν  μικρόν  εμπέση  εάν 
τε  εις  τό  μίγ ιστόν  πέλαγος  μέσον, 
όμως  γε  νεί  ούδεν  ηττον. 

12.  τάχ' αν. . ζητούμενου ]  Either 

(1)  (Heindorf),  *  Perhaps  by 
giving  us  trouble,  it  may  of 
itself  bring  to  light  that  of 
which  we  are  in  search,’  or 

(2)  ‘  Perhaps  the  very  thing 
we  are  in  search  of  may 
come  in  our  way  and  show 
itself,’  or  (3)  taking  εμπόδιον 
γενόμενον  with  τούτο  and  αυτό 
φηνειε  τό  ζητούμενου  as  a  new 

sentence.  ‘  If  we  proceed  with 
this  inquiry,  perhaps,  thi’ough 
its  giving  us  trouble, — the  very 
object  of  our  search  may  show 
itself.’  In  (2)  εμπόδιου  is  used 
with  a  forcing  of  the  derivation, 
like  πρόχειρον  supr.,  ‘  amongst 
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13.201.  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο ρθώς  λεγεις·  άλλ’  ίωμεν  γε  καί  σκο- 
πώμεν. 


ΣΩ.  Ονκουν  τοΰτό  γε  βραχείας  σκε'ψεως·  τέχνη 
γάρ  σοι  όλη  σημαίνει  μη  είναι  επιστήμην  αυτό. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώί  δη  ;  καί  τις  αυτή  ;  5 

ΣΩ.  Ή  των  μεγίστων  εις  σοφίαν ,  ους  δη  καλοΰσι 
ρήτορας  τε  καί  δικανικους.  ούτοι  γάρ  που  τη  εαυτών 
τέχνη  πείθουσιν  ου  διδάσκοντες,  άλλα  δοξάζειν  ποι- 
οΰντες  ά  άν  βουλωνται.  η  συ  οίει  δεινούς  τινας  οΰτω 
β  διδασκάλους  είναι ,  ώστε  οίς  μη  παρεγενοντό  τινες  ίο 
άποστερουμενοις  χρήματα  η  τι  άλλο  βιαζομενοις, 
τουτοις  δυνασθαι  προς  ύδωρ  σμικρόν  διδάξαι  ίκανώς 
των  γενομενων  την  αλήθειαν  ; 


A  brief  ex¬ 
amination 
is  sufficient 
here.  The 
rhetoric 
of  the 
law-courts 
proves  that 
true  opin¬ 
ion  is  not 
knowledge. 

For  in  cases 
where  the 
evidence  of 
the  senses 
is  alone 
sufficient, 


our  feet.’  Botli  in  (2)  and  (3) 
tlie  idiomatic  use  of  δείκνυμι  is 
extended  to  φαίνω. 

εμπόδιον  γενόμει /or]  ‘  Coming 
in  our  way,’  i.  e.  giving  us 
trouble.  Those  fording  the 
river  were  feeling  the  bottom 
with  their  feet.  Compare  the 
way  in  which  justice  ‘turns 
up’  in  the  Republic,  4.  432  D  : 

Πάλαι,  ω  μακάριε,  φαίνεται  προ 
ποδων  ήμίν  κυλινδούμενο ν.  Prof. 
Jowett  translates,  ‘We  may 
stumble  upon  the  thing  which 
we  are  looking  for.’ 

3.  βραχείας  σκεφε  cot]  Sc. 
tipelv.  Cp.  Rep.  3.  414  C :  Πίΐ- 
σαι  δε  συχνής  πειθους. 

4·  αυτό  ]  Sc.  ro  ε ίρημενον ,  i.e. 
δόξα  αληθής. 

6.  ' Η  των  μεγίστων  εις  σοφίαν ] 

The  irony  is  almost  as  transpa¬ 
rent  as  in  Polit.  266  C:  Γίνει 
τω  των  όντων  γενναιοτάτω  κα'ι  αμα 
ευχερεστάτω.  Cp.  Phsedr.  260  C 
sqq.,  Gorg.  462  C,  alib.  με¬ 
γίστων  is  masc.  antec.  to  ους. 
(ή  om.  Bodl.) 

In  what  follows  the  Bodleian 


MS.  gives  τοότοις  with  Yat.  Δ. 
Yen.  Π.  This  is  better  than 
τούτους,  which  can  be  defended 
only  by  supposing  the  plaintiff 
to  plead  his  own  cause.  Trans. 

‘  Or  do  you  suppose  there  are 
such  clever  teachers  in  the 
world,  as  to  be  able  to  convey 
to  others  the  reality  of  what 
happened  to  men,  of  whose  be¬ 
ing  robbed  or  otherwise  as¬ 
saulted  the  hearers  were  not 
eyewitnesses!’  Schanz  reads, 
from  Naber’s  conjecture,  et  μή 
.  .  τούτους  .  .  . 

12.  προς  ύδωρ  σμικρόν]  κατεπεί- 
γει  γάρ  ύδωρ  ρεον.  Supr.  1^2  D. 
The  ρήτωρ  professed  to  instruct 
the  court.  Cp.  Hyperid.  Euxen. 
25:  Τούς  δικαστάς  υπέρ  του  πράγ¬ 
ματος  τά  δίκαια  διδάξαι. 

Failing  to  conceive  of  false 
opinion,  we  return  to  examine 
the  theory  of  Knowledge  which 
identifies  it  with  true  opinion. 
We  have  not  to  search  far ;  for 
in  the  familiar  case  of  judicial 
evidence,  a  true  opinion  may  bo 
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the  court 
may  be 
brought 
to  give  a 
true  ver¬ 
dict.  The 
judges, 
then,  in 
such  a  case 
have  true 
opinion 
/  without 
^  knowledge. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούδαμώς  εγωγε  οίμ ou,  αλλα  πείσαι  μεν.  ι 

ΣΩ.  Το  7 τεΐσαι  δ'  ούχι  δοξάσαι  λεγεις  ποιήσαι ; 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Τιμήν; 

ΣΩ.  Ο ύκονν  δταν  δικαίως  πεεσθώσι  δικασταϊ 
5  7 τερί  ων  Ιδοντι  μονον  εστιν  βίδωνα ι,  άλλως  δε  μη, 
ταντα  τότε  εξ  ακοής  κρίνοντες,  αληθή  δόξαν  λαβόν-  c 
τες,  ανευ  επιστήμης  έκριναν ,  οοθα  πεισθεντες,  ειπερ 
εύ  ε  δίκασαν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Παντάπασι  μεν  ονν. 
ίο  ΣΩ.  Ονκ  αν,  ώ  φίλε,  εί  γε  ταυτόν  ήν  δόξα  τε 
αληθής  φκαί  δικαστήρια^  κα\  επιστήμη,  ορθά  ποτ  αν 


formed  by  the  judges  without 
the  possibility  of  knowledge; 
since  in  questions  of  fact  no¬ 
thing  short  of  personal  obser¬ 
vation  ensures  certainty.  The 
definition  ‘  Knowledge  is  true 
opinion,’  is  therefore  inade¬ 
quate.  And  the  example  given 
is  calculated  to  suggest  the  next 

definition - δό|α  άληθης  μετά 

λόγον. 

The  question  returns,  Are  the 
above  conceptions  and  images 
Plato’s  own,  or  is  he  repeating 
in  them  some  contemporary 
theories  1  The  comparison  of 
other  dialogues  and  the  close 
examination  of  the  passage  it¬ 
self  tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  they  may  have  been 
suggested  to  him  from  without, 
they  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
his  own  creation.  See  especially 
the  passage  in  Phil.  44  C  foil., 
in  which,  after  certain  men 
have  been  brought  forward  as 
‘  soothsayers’  or  ‘  allies,’  there 
follows  the  analysis  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  derived  from  Comedy, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  origi¬ 
nal  and  ‘  modern’  passages  in 
Plato.  The  image  of  the  ‘  im¬ 


pressions’  on  the  wax  has  not 
only  been  revived  in  specula¬ 
tion,  but  perpetuated  in  com¬ 
mon  language.  And  that  of 
the  aviary  has  probably  been 
less  fortunate  only  from  its 
greater  boldness  and  subtlety. 

1.  ττάσαι  μίν\  The  implied 
antithesis  is  διδάξαι  δ’  ον.  Cp. 
Itep.  5.  475  Ε·  Ονδαμως,  είπον, 
άλλ’  όμοιους  μεν  φίλοσόφοις.  Τους 
δ’  αληθινούς,  εφη,  τίνας  λεγεις  ‘ 
Soph.  240  Β:  Ο υδαμώς  αληθι¬ 
νόν  γε,  άλλ’  εοικος  μέν. 

ιι.  Ί 'κα\  δικαστήρια^  Several 
MSS.  read  δικαστηρίου.  These 
words  were  rejected  by  the 
older  critics,  except  Buttmann, 
who  conjectured  κα'ι  δικαστική, 
very  aptly  for  the  sense,  if  the 
word  can  be  made  to  signify 
‘  worthy  of  a  good  judge.’  See 
the  words  εϊπερ  eu  έδίκασαί'  .  . 
ορθά  ττοτ  αν  δικαστής  άκρος  εδό- 
ξαζεν.  It  is  in  Plato’s  manner 
thus  ostensibly  to  restrict  him¬ 
self  to  the  case  in  point.  Cp. 
152  C :  ”Ev  τε  θερμοΐς  και  πάσι 
τοϊς  τοιοντοις.  204  D  :  "Εν  ye 
τοϊς  οσα  εξ  αριθμόν  εστιν. 

Possibly  ( 1)  και  δικαστοΰ  αξία 
may  be  the  true  reading.  Cp. 


I.  201 
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Ρ·  201. 


δικαστής  άκρος  εδόξαζεν  άνευ  επιστήμης·  νυν  δε 
εοικεν  άλλο  τι  εκάτερον  είναι. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο  γε  ε’γω ,  ω 

Apol.  l8  A  :  Αικαστον  γάρ  αΰτη 

αρετή.  And  see  Phileb.  13  C, 
where  the  Bodl.  has  πει ρόμεθα 
for  πειρασόμεθα.  Ib.  36 E,  where 
παραφρυσνναι s  in  the  same  MS. 
is  a  correction  for  πασ-αι?  άφροσύ- 
vais,  which  the  first  hand  wrote. 
Or  (2)  κατά,  δικαστήρια,  a  con¬ 
jecture  adopted  by  Prof.  Jowett 

(or  κατά  δικαστήριον) - ‘  in  the 

judicial  sphere,’  cp.  supr.  153 
D  :  Κατά  τα  ομματα  πρώτον  (‘  In 
the  sphere  of  vision’).  Tim. 

1 9  C  :  Κατά  τε  τάς  εν  τοΊς  εργοις 
πράξεις  και  κατά  τάς  εν  το ΐς  λόγου 
διερμηνεύσεις  προς  έκάστας  των 
πόλεων.  The  mode  of  expression 
in  this  case  approaches  still 
more  nearly  to  that  of  infr.  204 
C,  supr.  152  C, — the  passages 
quoted  above.  But  (3)  it  is  after 
all  conceivable  that  δικαστήρια 
may  be  the  feminine  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  not  found  elsewhere,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  neuter  substantive 
δικαστήριον.  (This  suggestion  is 
also  made  by  Madvig,  Adv.  1. 
377,  and  adopted  by  Schanz.) 
Or  (4)  as  Wohlrab  suggests,  καϊ 
δικαστήριον  should  be  transposed 
to  after  δικαστής  άκρος,  ‘  A  good 
judge  or  court-full  of  judges.’ 
The  second  of  the  above  conjec¬ 
tures  (2)  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable. 

To  resume  the  argument  from 
195- 

Viewing  the  mind  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  of  impressions  (or  ideas), 
we  said  that  to  think  falsely 
was  to  fail  in  identifying  pre¬ 
sent  impressions  with  the  ideas 
already  existing  in  the  mind. 
And  thus  it  seemed  impossible 

P 


Έώκρατες,  είπόντος  του 

to  be  mistaken  about  these 
ideas  themselves  apart  from 
impressions  from  without.  But 
in  fact  we  do  mistake  in  things 
independent  of  sensation.  E.g. 
a  scientific  calculator,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  knowledge  both  of  1 1 
and  r  2,  will  sometimes  say  that 
the  sum  of  7  and  5  is  1 1.  We 
resort  therefore  to  a  less  simple 
conception  of  knowing,  and  to  a 
more  complex  image.  To  know 
is  to  possess  knowledge.  We 
may  possess  it  without  having 
it  in  hand.  We  therefore  image 
to  ourselves  false  opinion  thus. 
We  have  caught,  as  it  were  (in 
learning),  various  species  of 
knowledge,  some  gregarious, 
some  domestic,  some  noble  and 
solitary,  (i.  e.  highly  abstract), 
and  have  caged  them  in  the 
mind,  like  birds.  We  try  to  take 
in  hand  one  of  these  birds  which 
we  possess,  and  as  they  flutter 
about,  we  take  hold  of  another 
instead  of  it.  But  then,  if  we 
have  this  one  in  hand,  how  can 
we  mistake  it  for  the  other  1 
How  can  Knowledge  he  the 
means  of  error  1  Perhaps  (The- 
setetus  suggests)  there  were  ig¬ 
norances  flying  about  amongst 
the  knowledges,  and  we  have 
taken  one  of  them.  But  if 
I  have  an  Ignorance  in  hand, 
how  can  I  take  it  for  a  Know¬ 
ledge  1  Must  we  imagine  an¬ 
other  cage  or  waxen  block  to 
contain  the  Knowledge  of  the 
knowledges  and  ignorances  ? 
This  would  be  endless. 

3.  "Ο  γε  .  .  επελελήσμην)  ‘A 
distinction,  Socrates,  which  I 

2 


III.  Theae- 
tetus  now 
remembers 
to  have 
heard  that 
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true  opin¬ 
ion,  unless 
accompa¬ 
nied  with 
an  account 
of  its  ob¬ 
ject,  is  not 
knowledge. 

Socrates 
identifies 
the  saying 
thus  quoted 
with  what 
he  himself 
has  heard 
from  cer¬ 
tain  ‘  as  in 
a  dream ;  ’ 
viz.  that 


άκουσας  h τβλζλησμην,  νυν  δ  βννοώ.  βφη  δβ  την  μβν  ρ.  2οι 
μβτα  λόγου  άληθη  δόξαν  επιστήμην  είναι,  την  δε  ο 
αλογον  εκτός  επιστήμης’  και  ών  μεν  μη  εστι  λογος, 
ουκ  επιστητό. \  είναι ,  ούτωσί  καί  ονομαζων ,  α  δ’  εχει, 

5  επιστητά. 

ΣΩ.  9 Η  καλώς  λεγεις.  τα  δε  δη  επιστητά  ταυτα 
καί  μη  πη  διηρει,  λεγε,  εί  άρα  κατά  ταύτά  συ  τε 
κάγώ  άκηκόαμεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  ουκ  οίδα  εί  εξευρησω·  λεγοντος  μεν- 
ιο  τάν  ετερου,  ώς  εγωμαι,  άκολουθησαιμι. 

ΣΩ.  ν Ακούε  δη  οναρ  αντί  όνείρατος.  εγώ  γάρ  αύ 


once  heard  expressed  in  a  way 
which  until  this  moment  I  had 
forgotten.’ 

I.  την  μεν  μετά  λόγου  αληθή  δό¬ 
ξαν]  Cp.Meno,  97  Ε,  9^ :  K«<y «ρ 
αί  δόξαι  αί  αληθείς,  όσου  μεν  χρό¬ 
νον  παραμε νωσι,  καΧόν  τό  χρήμα, 
και  πάντα  τάγαθά  Εργάζονται.  πολΰν 
δε  χρόνον  ουκ  ΕθεΧουσι  παραμενειν, 
άΧΧά  δραπετεΰουσιν  Εκ  της  ψνχής 
του  ανθρώπου,  ώστε  ου  ποΧΧοΰ 
άξιαί  είσιν,  Εως  αν  τις  αυτάς  δήση 
αίτιας  Χογισμω.  .  .  Επειδάν  δε  δε- 
θώσι,  πρώτον  μεν  Επιστήμαι  γί- 
γνονται,  Επειτα  μόνιμοι'  καί  διά 
ταυτα  δη  τιμιώτερον  επιστήμη  ορ¬ 
θής  δόξης  Εστί,  και  διαφέρει  δεσμω 
επιστήμη  ορθής  δόξης.  See  the 

whole  passage.  Also  Polit.  309 
C:  Ύήν.  .  όντως  ουσαν  άΧηθή  δόζαν 
μετά  βεβ αιώσεως.  Symp.  202  A: 
’Η  οΰκ  ήσθησαι  οτι  Εστί  τι  μεταξύ 
σοφίας  καί  άμαθίας ;  τί  τούτο  ;  το 
Ειρθά  δόξαζε ιν  καί  ανευ  τοΰ  Εχειν 
λόγου  δούναι  ουκ  οίσθ',  Εφη,  οτι 
οϋτ  Επιστασθαί  Εστιν'  άΧογον  γάρ 
πράγμα  πώς  αν  ε’ίη  επιστήμη  '  ούτε 
άμαθία'  το  γάρ  τοΰ  όντος  τυγχάνον 
πώς  αν  ε’ίη  άμαθία ;  Εστι  δε  δ  ή  που 
τοιοΰτον  ή  όρθή  δόξα,  μεταξύ  φρο- 
νήσεως  καί  άμαθίας.  Rep.  6.  506 
C  :  Οΰκ  ησθησαι  τάς  άνεν  επιστή¬ 


μης  δόξας,  ώς  πάσαι  αίσχραί )  ών 
αί  βέλτιστοι  τυφΧαί'  ή  δοκοΰσί  σοί 
τι  τυφΧών  διαφερειν  όδόυ  όρθώς 
π ορευομενων  οί  ανευ  νοΰ  αληθές  τι 
δοξάζοντες  j 

4.  ουτωσί  καί  όνομάζων J  I.  e. 
using  this  strange  term  Επι¬ 
στητά.  Infr.  τά  δη  Επιστητά 
ταΰτα,  (For  the  participle  cp. 
Grorg.  493  B  :  To  άειδες  δη  λόγων, 
Sopliocl.  Phil.  64.)  επιστητός^ 
like  αισθητής  and  ποιότης,  Supra, 
160  D,  182  A,  is  a  novel  word, 
and  is  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  αισθητός. 

6.  TH  .  .  λί'γίΐί]  ‘  Truly,  that 
is  fortunate.’  ‘  A  timely  recol¬ 
lection,  indeed  !’  G-org.  447  C. 

7.  εί  αρα]  ‘  That  I  may  know 
whether.’  Cp.  supr.  192  C : 
’Εάν  άρα  .  .  μάθω. 

ει  άρα  κατά  ταυτά  συ  τε  κάγώ 
άκηκόαμεν ]  Had  they  both  heard 
from  the  same  source  ?  Or  is 
Plato  here,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  dialogue,  weaving  toge¬ 
ther  two  distinct  theories  1  If 
infr.  206  C  is  to  be  construed 
strictly,  the  latter  is  true.  (See 
Introduction.) 

11.  όναρ ]  Cp.  Phileb.  20  B  : 

Aoyo)v  7 τότε  tlvco v  πάλαι  ακούσας 
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ρ.  201. 

Ε 


ρ.  202. 


βδόκου ν  ακόυαν  τινών  ότι  τα  μόν  πρώτα  οΐονπβρβί 
στοιχβΐα,  etj  ών  ήμβΐς  τβ  σνγκβίμβθα  καί  τάλλα, 
λόγον  ούκ  ό'γοί·  αυτό  γαρ  καθ'  αυτό  έκαστον  όνο- 
μάσαί  μόνον  β’ίη,  προσβίπβίν  δό  ουδόν  άλλο  δυνατόν 
ον  θ'  ώς  ό'στιν,  ου  θ’  ώς  ονκ  όστι,ν ·  η  δη  γαρ  αν  ουσίαν  η 
μη  ουσίαν  αντω  προστίθβσθαι,  *δβΐν  δό  ουδόν  προσ- 
φόρβίν,  eh rep  αυτό  βκβΐνο  μόνον  tls  epei.  βπβί  ουδό  το 
αυτό  ονδβ  τό  βκβΐνο  ουδό  τό  έκαστον  ουδό  το  μόνον 

ούδ'  αλλα  πολλά  τοιαντα. 


ουδό  τούτο  ιτροσ οίστρον , 

οναρ  .  .  .  νυν  εννοώ  .  .  .  Phsed.  6 1 
D  :  ’Αλλά  μην  κάγόο  ε’£  ακοής  .  .  . 
λέγω.  It  suits  Plato’s  humour 
to  speak  in  this  distant  fashion 
of  a  school  towards  which  he 
felt  an  ‘imperfect  sympathy.’ 
What  Socrates  has  heard  care¬ 
lessly,  as  well  as  that  which  The- 
setetus  once  heard  but  had  for¬ 
gotten,  is  compared  to  a  dream. 

I.  όδόκουν  ακούει]  ‘I  heal'd 
in  my  dream.’ 

τα  πρώτα  οίοι/περει  στοιχεία] 

‘  The  first  rudiments,  so  to 
speak,  of  things.’  In  what 
follows  it  is  vain  to  distinguish 
between  different  senses  of  στοι¬ 
χείου.  The  word  is  here  regarded 
by  Plato  as  a  generic  term,  of 
which  the  denotation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  is  only 
the  most  familiar  use.  ‘  Every¬ 
one  will  acknowledge  that  mu¬ 
sical  notes  are  also  στοιχεία’ 
(206  B).  In  fact  the  unit  of 
apprehension  in  every  subject 
is  the  στοιχείοι/  of  that  particular 
subject-matter.  The  word  συλ¬ 
λαβή  is  similarly  generalized,  so 
that  in  passing  from  language 
to  other  things  there  is  no 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Cp.  infr.  202  E  :  Τά  των 
γραμμάτων  στοιχεία  τε  κα\  συλλα- 
βάς,  ή  οίει  άλλοσε'  ποι  βλόποντα 
ταΰτα  είπιόν  τον  ΐΐπόντα  ά  λιγομΐν. 


For  such  figurative  generaliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  different  from 
poetic  metaphor,  cp.  esp.  Legg. 
7.  823  B  :  Θήρα  yap  πάμπολν  τι 
πράγμα  ε’στι,  κ.τ.λ.  See  some 
valuable  remarks  of  Prof. 
Jebb’s  on  the  use  of  metaphor 
in  Pindar,  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  3.  1.  167. 

3.  αντο  γάρ  .  .  εΐ^]  ‘For  that 
each  element  in  its  proper  self¬ 
existence  can  only  be  named.’ 
Cp.  especially  Soph.  251  B  : 
Χαίρονσιν  ονκ  emvres  αγαθόν  λε'- 
yeiv  άνθρωπον,  άλλα  τό  μόν  αγα¬ 
θόν  αγαθόν,  τον  δε  άνθρωπον  άν¬ 
θρωπον. 

4·  προσειπεί)/  δε  ουδόν  άλλο  δυ¬ 
νατόν]  ‘  But  it  is  impossible  to 
go  on  to  predicate  anything  of 
it  (the  element),  either  affirma¬ 
tively  or  negatively.  For  in  so 

dome·  there  is  added  the  idea 
©  . 
of  existence  or  non-existence : 

but  nothing  must  be  added, 

seeing  that  you  can  only  speak 

of  the  element  by  itself.’ 

5.  ήδη  γάρ]  Sc.  iav  άλλο  τι 
προσείπτ]  tls. 

q.  ουδό  τοίτο]  This  has 
given  needless  trouble.  Heindorf 
thought  the  article  was  re¬ 
quired  as  with  the  other  words, 
and  inserted  it.  Buttmaun  ob¬ 
jected  to  τούτο  being  so  far  se¬ 
parated  from  όκάνο,  and  ingeni- 


the  ele¬ 
ments  of  all 
tilings  can¬ 
not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in 
a  proposi¬ 
tion,  but 
can  only 
be  named. 
You  can¬ 
not  give 
them  any 
attribute, 
since  even 
such  com¬ 
mon  prse- 
dicables 
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as  ‘ this ’ 
and  ‘  that  ’ 
are  separ¬ 
able  from 
the  things 
to  which 
they  are 
applied. 

As  the  ele¬ 
ments  are 
combined 
in  Nature, 
so  defini¬ 
tion  is  a 
combina¬ 
tion  of 
names. 
That  which 
is  named  is 


ταύτα  μεν  yap  περιτρεχοντα  πασι  προσφερεσθαι ,  \ 
ετερα  οντα  εκείνων  υϊς  προστίθεται,  δεΐν  δε,  ε’ίπερ  ην 
δυνατόν  αυτό  λεγεσθαι  και  είχεν  οίκείον  αυτού  λογον, 
ανευ  των  άλλων  απάντων  λεγεσθαι.  νυν  δε  αδύνατον 
5  είναι  δτιούν  των  πρώτων  ρηθηναι  λόγω ·  ου  γάρ  είναι  β 
αύτω  άλλ’  η  όνομάζεσθαι  μόνον'  ονομα  γάρ  μόνον 
εχειν  τα  δε  εκ  τούτων  ηδη  συγκείμενα,  ώσπερ  αυτά 
πεπλεκται,  ούτω  καί  τά  ονόματα  αυτών  συμπλακεντα 
λόγον  γεγονεναι·  ονομάτων  γάρ  συμπλοκήν  είναι 
ίο  λόγου  ουσίαν,  ούτω  δη  τά  μεν  στοιχεία  άλογα  καί 


ously  conjectured  ουδέ  τό  τό. 
Both  objections  are  obviated 
by  observing  that  αυτό,  εκείνο, 
έκαστον,  μόνον,  occur  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lines.  For  this  reason 
they  are  put  first,  and  with  the 
article,  and  οϋδε  τούτο  .  .  ουδ’  άλλα 
πολλά  τοιαντα  is  added  after¬ 
wards.  Cp.  supr.  157  B  :  To  δ’ 

είναι  πανταχόθεν  εξαιρετέου  .  .  . 
ού  δει  .  .  ούτε  τι  ζυγχωρ εΐν  ούτε 
tou  oiV  εμού  ούτε  τόδε  οϋτ’  εκείνο 
ούτε  άλλο  οόδεν  όνομα  δ  τι  αν  ίστή. 
Accordingly  in  the  reference  to 
this  passage,  205  C  (which 
Buttmann  must  have  over¬ 
looked),  the  article  is  intro¬ 
duced — ούδε  τό  τούτο. 

1.  περιτρεχοντα  πάσι  προσφέ- 
ρεσθαι)  Cp.  supr.  1 97  D  :  ’Evias 
δε  μάνας  δια  πασών  δπη  αν  τυχωσι 
πετομένας.  Bep.  3·  4° 2  A  I  Τά 
στοιχεία  .  .  ε’ν  άπασι  .  .  περιφε¬ 
ρόμενα.  Polit.  278  D  ;  Phil. 
15  D· 

2.  ειπερ  ην  δυνατόν  αυτό  λέγε- 
σθαι)  αυτό  is  not  emphatic.  1  If 
it  could  be  spoken  of,’  λεγεσθαι 
is  the  emphatic  word,  λόγον 
is  here  equivalent  to  ‘  predica¬ 
tion.’ 

6.  αΰτώ]  Bonitz  conjectures 
αυτό.  But  the  dative  suits 
better  with  εχειν  following. 


7.  ήδη)  I.e.  ‘  when  we  come 
to  them.’ 

9.  ονομάτων  yap  συμπλοκήν  είναι 
λόγου  ουσίαν]  Cp. Sophist,  262D: 
where  it  is  described  more  ac¬ 
curately  as  συμπλέκων  τά  ρήματα 
τοίς  όνομασιν.  See  the  whole 
passage. 

A  passage  of  Aristot.  Uetaph. 
7.  3.  1043  b,  is  closely  parallel 
to  this.  He  has  just  shown 
that  sensible  reality  ( αισθητή 
ουσία)  consists  of  matter  or 
potentiality  (υλη,  δυναμά),  and 
form  or  actuality,  (μορφή,  ivep- 
γεια) :  ’’Ωστε  ή  απορία  ήν  οί  ’Αν- 
τισθένειοι  και  οί  ούτως  απαίδευ¬ 
τοι  ήπόρονν,  έχει  τινά  καιρόν, 
οτι  οΰκ  ε'στι  τό  τί  εστιν  ορό— 
σασθαι  (τον  yap  όρον  λόγον  είναι 
μακράν),  αλλά  ποιόν  μεν  τί  ε’στιν 
ενδέχεται  και  δίδομαι,  ώσπερ  άργυ¬ 
ρον  τι  μεν  εστιν,  ου,  ότι  δ’  οίον 
καττίτερος.  ωστ  ουσίας  εστι  μεν 
ης  ενδέχεται  είναι  δρον  και  λόγον, 
οίον  τής  συνθέτου,  εάν  τε  αισθητή 
εάν  τε  νοητή  ή'  εξ  ών  δ’  αυτή  πρώ¬ 
των,  οΰκ  εστιν,  ε’ίπερ  τι  κατά  τίνος 
σημαίνει  6  λόγος  ό  οριστικός,  και 
δει  τό  μεν  ώσπερ  ύλην  είναι,  τό  δέ 
ών  μορφήν.  (See  Introduction.) 

Locke’s  ‘simple  ideas’  are 
not  very  different  from  the 
meaning  of  στοιχείου  here. 


1.  202 
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ρ.  202.  άγνωστα  είναι,  αισθητά  δό·  τάς  δβ  συλλαβάς  γνω¬ 
στός  τε  καί  ρητάς  καί  άληθΰ  δόξη  δοξαστας .  όταν 
μεν  ουν  ανευ  λόγου  την  άληθη  δόξαν  τινός  τις  λαβή, 
c  άληθεύειν  μεν  αυτοί)  την  xf/υχην  περί  αυτό,  γιγνω- 
σκειν  δ'  ου·  τον  γάρ  μη  δυναμενον  δούναι  τε  και  s 
δόξασθαι  λόγον  άνεπιστημονα  είναι  περί  τουτου· 
προσλαβόντα  δε  λόγον  δυνατόν  τε  ταυτα  πάντα 
γεγονεναι  καί  τελείως  προς  επιστήμην  άχειν.  Ούτως 
συ  το  ενύπνιον  η  άλλως  άκηκοας  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουτω  μεν  ουν  παντάπασιν.  1 

ΣΩ.  ’ Αρεσκει  ουν  σε  καί  τίθεσαι  ταυτη ,  δόξαν 
άληθη  μετά  λόγου  επιστήμην  είναι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Κ ομιδη  μεν  ούν. 

d  ΣΩ.  Άρ\  ω  θεαίτητε,  νυν  ουτω  τηδε  τη  ήμερα 


1.  τας  ,  .  συλλαβή?]  This 
word,  like  στοιχεία  supr.,  is  of 
course  to  be  taken  in  the  figur¬ 
ative  sense,  for  the  ‘  combina¬ 
tions  of  simple  objects  or  ideas.’ 

2.  καί  ρητά ?]  There  is  possibly 
an  allusion,  as  in  άλογου  supr., 
to  the  mathematical  use  of  the 
word.  Cp.  Rep.  8.  546  C  : 

Πάντα  προσήγορα  κα'ι  ρητά  προν 
αλληλα  άπεφηναν.  Ib.  7*534  ϋ  : 
Άλογον?  ώσπερ  γραμμάν.  But 
the  immediate  reference  is  to 
ρηθηναι  λόγω,  4  Capable  of  ex¬ 
pression.’ 

4.  άληθεύειν  .  .  περ'ι  αυτό]  4  Is 
exercised  truly  with  regard  to 
it.’ 

6.  περ'ι  τούτοι1]  Sc.  οΰ  άν  μη 
δύνηται  δούναι  λόγον.  Cp.  supr. 

l99  λ.  β  , 

*j.  δυνατόν  .  .  .  ταυτα  παυτα] 
Sc.  άληθεύειν  κα'ι  γιγνώσκειν  κα'ι 
δούναι  τε  και  δέξασθαι  λόγον. 
On  this  kind  of  pronominal 
expression  see  Riddell’s  Di¬ 
gest,  §  55  and  §§  17  foil. 


Contrast  with  this  Arist. 
Phys.  Ausc.  1.  1  (who  points 
out  that  the  elements,  or 
simple  ideas,  are  known  not 
by  sensation,  but  by  analysis ; 
and  that  definition  distin¬ 
guishes,  while  the  name  sig¬ 
nifies  an  undivided  whole) : 

*Εστι  δ’  ήμ'ιν  τό  πρώτον  δηλα 
κα'ι  σαφή  τα  συγκεχυμένα  μάλλον’ 
ύστερον  δε  εκ  τούτων  γίνεται  γνώ¬ 
ριμα  τα  στοιχεία  κα'ι  αΐ  άρχαί, 
διαιροΰσι  ταυτα.  .  .  .  Τό  γαρ  όλου 
κατά  την  α’ίσθησιν,  γνωριμώτερον. 
Τό  δε  καθόλου,  δλον  τί  εστι. 
Πολλά  γαρ  περιλαμβάνει  ως  μέρη 
τό  καθόλου.  Πεπονθε  δε  ταυτα 
τούτο  τρόπον  τινα  και  τα  ονόματα 
προς  τον  λόγον.  Ολου  γαρ  τι 
και  αδιόριστων  σημαίνει,  οίον  ό 
κύκλον '  ό  δε  ορισμόν  αυτού  διαιρεί 
είν  τα.  καθ'  εκαστα. 

II.  'Αρεσκει  .  .  .  σε]  Supr. 

172  D. 

14.  νύν  ουτω]  I.  e.  ‘  in  a 
casual  conversation.’  Supr. 
142  E. 


the  object 
of  Sensa¬ 
tion  ;  the 
combina¬ 
tion  of 
these  ele¬ 
ments  is 
alone  the 
object  of 
Know¬ 
ledge.  For 
that  im¬ 
pression 
deserves 
not  to  be 
called 
knowledge, 
which  can¬ 
not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in 
a  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Knowledge 
then  is  true 
opinion 
giving  an 
account  of 
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itself.  Let 
this  be  our 
third 
answer. 

Can  we 
prove  it 
true  ? 

I.  The  an¬ 
swer  may 
be  a  true 
one,  and 
yet  the 
theory  on 
which  we 
have  based 
it  may  be 
unsound. 
This  there¬ 
fore  is 
examined 
first. 


είληφαμεν  ο  πάλαι  και  πολλοί  τών  σοφών  ζητούντο  Ρ 
πριν  εύρείν  κατεγηρασαν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έ μοί  γουν  δοκεί,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  καλώς  λε- 
γεσθαι  το  νυν  ρηθεν. 

5  ΣΩ.  Kat  είκός  γε  αυτό  τούτο  ούτως  εχειν  τις  γαρ 
αν  κοίι  ετι  επιστήμη  είη  χοιρίς  του  λ ογου  τε  και  ορθής 
δόξης  ;  εν  μεντοι  τί  με  τών  ρηθεντων  απαρέσκει. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον  δη  ; 

ΣΩ.  'Ο  και  δοκεΐ  λεγεσθαι  κομψότατα-  ως  τά 
ίο  μεν  στοιχεία  άγνωστα ,  το  δε  τών  συλλαβών  γένος 
γνωστόν.  ε 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο ύκουν  όρθώς  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ίστεον  δη-  ώσπερ  γάρ  όμηρους  εχομεν  τού 
Λόγοι»  τά  παραδείγματα,  οίς  χρώμενος  είπε  παντα 
ΐ5  ταντα. 


I.  και  πολλοί  τών  σοφών\ 

1  Many  a  philosopher.’  καί 
πο\ΰς,  like  καί  μάλα,  is  an  in¬ 
tensive  form.  Rep.  8.  562  C. 

5.  αΰτό  τυΰτο]  ‘  The  defi¬ 
nition  itself,’  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  theory  that  has 
been  stated  as  a  ground  for  it. 
Heindorfs  conjecture,  e'lKos  y 
av  toCto,  would  give  a  differ¬ 
ent  turn  to  the  sense.  ‘  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  we 
have  said  well.’ 

9.  λόγεσθαι  κομψότατα J  ‘  To 
he  the  cream  of  the  whole 
theory.’ 

1 0.  to  Se  τών  συλλαβών  yeror] 

The  ‘  complex  mode  ’  is  a 
natural  class  or  genus,  which 
these  philosophers  suppose 
themselves  to  have  discovered. 
Cp.  infr.  206  B:  To  των  στοι¬ 
χείων  yevos. 

13.  T στόον]  Symp.  217  C. 
Cp.  τάχ  (ίσόμεθα,  Euthyphro, 
9  E. 


ώσπΐρ  .  .  .  όμηρους)  So  that 
if  we  put  them  to  the  torture, 
we  may  bring  him  (τον  λόγον) 
to  terms. 

14.  τα  παραδείγματα  j  Cp 

Polit.  277  E,  278  D,  where 
the  same  example,  that  of  let¬ 
ters,  is  introduced  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  Example  :  "Ort 

τών  στοιχείων  ίκαστον  ev  ταις 
βραχυτάταις  κα'ι  ράσταις  τών  συλ¬ 
λαβών  Ικανώς  διαισθάνονται  .  .  . 
μΐτατιθόμ(να  δ’  els  ras  τών  πραγ¬ 
μάτων  μακράς  κα'ι  μη  ραδίας  σνλ- 
λαβας  ταντα  ταντα  πάλιν  ayvoei. 

Η.  Schmidt  observes  that 
πapaδeίγμaτa  here  are  rather 
archetypes  (Yorbilder)  than 
examples  (Beispiele).  And  it 
is  true  that  the  argument 
from  letters  is  not  so  much  an 
illustration  as  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  theory. 

eiVe]  Sc.  the  person  from 
whom  Socrates  and  Theeetetus 
are  supposed  to  have  heard 


I.  202. 
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Ρ·  202.  ΘΕΑΙ.  ΠοΓα  δη. 

ΣΩ.  Τά  τών  γραμμάτων  στοιχειά  τε  καί  συλ- 
λαβας.  η  οιει  άλλοσε  ττοι  βλεποντα  ταυτα  ειπεΐν  τον 
ειπόντα  ά  λεγομεν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουκ,  άλλ’  εις  ταυτα.  5 

ρ.  203.  ΣΩ.  Β ασανίζωμεν  δη  αυτά  άναλαμβάνοντες,  μάλ¬ 
λον  δε  ημάς  αυτους,  ούτως  η  ούχ  ούτως  γράμματα 
εμαθομεν.  φόρε  πρώτον  άρ  αί  μεν  συλλαβαί  λόγον 
εχουσι ,  τά  δε  στοιχεία  άλογα  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  * Ισως . 

ΣΩ.  Υίάνυ  μεν  ούν  καί  εμοί  φαίνεται.  Έωκράτους 
γουν  ει  τις  εροιτο  την  πρώτην  συλλαβήν  ούτωσί,  Ώ 
θεαίτητε,  λεγε  τί  εστι  σω,  τί  άποκρινεΐ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οτι  σίγμα  καί  ώ. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  τούτον  εχεις  λόγον  της  συλλαβής ;  15 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έγωγε . 

β  ΣΩ.  I θι  δη,  ούτως  είπε  και  τον  του  σίγμα  λόγον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Καί  πώς  του  στοιχείου  τις  ερεΐ  στοιχεία  ; 
και  γάρ  δη,  ώ  Έώκρατες,  τό  τε  σίγμα  τών  άφωνων 
εστι,  ψόφος  τις  μόνον,  οιον  συριττουσης  της  γλώτ-  2ο 


the  theory  ‘  in  a  dream.’  Cp. 
supr.  201  C  :  Έ,Ιπόντοί  του 
άκονσας.  Infr.  2θ6  E. 

6.  Βασανίζωμιν  δη  αυτά]  1  Let 
us  take  and  examine  them,  or 
rather  let  us  put  the  question 
to  ourselves.’  The  image  of 
hostages,  whom  we  may  treat 
as  we  please,  is  kept  up. 

μαΧλον  fie  ήμάί  αύνοήϊ]  This 
is  done  more  fully  by  and  by, 
206  A  ;  cp.  supr.  155  A. 

7.  οΰτωί  ή  οίιχ  ούτως]  For 
e"re  omitted  cp.  supr.  169  D. 

ig.  λόγοι/ is  predicative.  ‘  You 
have  this  for  an  account.’ 

18.  Καί  πως  ....  στοιχΧια] 


‘  How  is  one  to  spell  each 
single  letter  V 

19.  ro  re  σϊ·γμα  .  .  του  S’  αν 
βήτα]  For  re  followed  by  fie 
cp.  Rep.  3.  394  C. 

Themtetus  extemporizes  the 
theory  of  phonetics,  which  is 
given  more  fully  in  Phil.  18  B 
foil.  Sigma  is  a  semivowel. 

20.  oiov  σνριττυόσης  της  γλώτ- 
της]  This  mode  of  definition 
reminds  us  of  the  Antisthe- 
nean  saying  quoted  by  Aris¬ 
totle — ποιον  μίν  τί  ίστιν  iv fie'- 
χ(ται  κα'ι  διδάί-αι,  κ.τ.λ.  ;  and  also 
of  Euclides’  objection  to  defi¬ 
nition  by  comparison. 


It  soon  ap¬ 
pears  that 
we  were 
right  in 
saying  the 
element 
cannot  be 
defined. 
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2.  But  is  it 
therefore 
unknown  ? 


First,  How 
is  the  com¬ 
plex  related 
to  it  ? 


E.g.  is  the 
syllable  the 
same  with 
the  letters 
of  which  it 
is  com¬ 
posed  ?  If 
so,  they 
must  be 
equally 
known 
with  it. 


της ·  του  δ'  αύ  βήτα  οϋτβ  φωνή  ούτε  ψοφος,  ούδΕ  των 
ττλΰστων  στομίων,  ώστ€  ττάνυ  βύ  eyei  το  λεγβσθαι 
αυτά  αλόγα,  ών  ye  τα  Εναργέστατα  αυτά  τα  Επτά 
φωνήν  μόνον  eyei,  λόγον  δΕ  ούδ'  όντινοΰν. 

5  ΣΩ.  Ύουτι  μΕν  άρα,  ώ  Εταΐρβ,  κατωρθώκαμβν  πβρί 
Επιστήμης. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαινόμβθα. 

ΣΩ.  Ύί  δΕ  δη  ;  το  μη  γνωστόν  elvai  τό  στοιγάίον,  c 
άλλα  την  συλλαβήν,  άρ  όρθώς  άποδβδβίγμβθα  ; 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ε ικός  ye. 

ΣΩ.  Φepe  δη,  την  συλλαβήν  noTepov  λ eyopev  τα 
aμφoτepa  στοιγλια,  καί  Εάν  πλeίω  η  η  δύο,  τα  πάντα, 
η  μίαν  τινά  ίδΕαν  yeyovolav  συντ€θέντων  αυτών ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Τά  άπαντα  epoiye  δoκoύμev. 

15  ΣΩ.  Ο ρα  δη  Επί  δυοΐν,  σίγμα  κα\  ώ.  άμφότepά 
Εστιν  η  πρώτη  συλλαβή  τού  Εμού  ονόματος,  άλλο  τι 
δ  γιγνώσκων  αυτήν  τά  άμφότ€ρα  γιγνώσκ€ΐ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύίμην',  d 

ΣΩ.  Ύό  σίγμα  και  το  ώ  άρα  γιγνώσκ€ΐ. 

2ο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Ύί  δΕ;  Εκάτ€ρον  άρ ’  ayvoei,  κα'ι  ονδΕτβρον 
€ΐδώς  άμφότ€ρα  γιγνώσ^ι ; 


3·  εναργέστατα]  Bodl.  ενεργέ- 
στατα,  sed  ex  em.,  the  second  ε 
being  in  rasura. 

9.  diroSeSe/ypeda]  Heindorf 
conjectured  m τοδεδέγμεθα,  for 
which  MS.  authority  (Coisl.  et 
Par.  E.  ex  corr.)  has  since  been 
found ;  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  Bekker.  But  Stall- 
baum  rightly  defends  αποδε- 
δείγμεθα  in  the  sense  ‘  we  have 
declared  our  opinion in 
which  meaning  the  pf.  pass,  is 
used  by  Xenophon  and  Lysias. 
Cp.  SUpr.  1 80  D  :  ’Αποδεικνυ- 


μενων,  1 95  D  :  To  vvv  αποδεδειγ¬ 
μένοι/.  Cp.  however  infr,  205 
C  :  ' Απεδεχόμεθα  ηγούμενοι  εύ  λέ- 
γειτθαι.  But  this  refers  to  a 
part  of  the  theory  which  has 
been  accepted  in  the  words 
τούτο  μεν  .  .  κατωρθώκαμεν. 

1 1 .  την  συλλαβήν]  Al’ist.Met. 
7·  3·  ιο43  ^  ·  Οΰ  φαίνεται  δη 
ζητοΰσιν  η  συλλαβή  έκ  των  στοι¬ 
χείων  οΰσα  κα'ι  συνθέσεως. 

The  word  συλλαβή  is  used 
probably  not  without  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  etymology. 


'·  203. 
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Ρ·  203.  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Αλλά  δβινόν  καί  άλογον ,  ώ  Έωκρατ€ς. 

ΣΩ.  Αλλα  μύντοι  ei  ye  ανάγκη  ίκάτερον  γιγνω- 
σκ€ΐν,  eL7rep  άμφότερά  τις  γνώσεται,  προγίγνωσκαν 
τά  στοιχβΐα  άττασα  ανάγκη  τω  μόλλοντί  ι τοτβ  γνω- 
σβσθαι  συλλαβήν,  καί  ούτως  ήμΐν  ο  καλός  λόγος  5 
άττοδεδρακως  οιχήσβται. 

Ε  ΘΕΑΙ.  Kat  μάλα  ye  ύξαίφνης. 

ΣΩ.  Ού  γάρ  καλώς  αυτόν  φυλάττομβν.  χρήν  γάρ 
Ίσως  την  συλλαβήν  τίθαιΘαι  μη  τά  στοιχεία,  άλλ’  εξ 
εκείνων  εν  τι  γεγονός  είδος,  ιδέαν  μιαν  αυτό  αυτού  ίο 
εχον,  ετερον  δε  των  στοιχείων . 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐίάνυ  μεν  ού ν·  καί  τάχα  y’  αν  μάλλον 


ρ.  2  04· 


ούτως  η  εκείνως  εχοι. 

ΣΩ.  'Σκεπτε'ον,  και  ού  προδοτεον  ούτως  άνάνδρως 
μεγαν  τε  καί  σεμνόν  λόγον.  ΐ5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ού  γάρ  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Έ χετω  δη  ως  νυν  φαμε'ν,  μία  ίδε'α  εξ  εκά- 


5-  ό  καλοί  λόγος  άποδεδρακως 

οιχησ€ται\  The  image  is  that 
of  the  disappearance  of  a 
favourite  slave  (Prot.  sub  init.). 
Compare  with  the  humorous 
pathos  with  which  this  is 
spoken  Phsed.  89  B  :  τήμερον, 
εφη,  κάγω  τας  εμάς  καί  σύ  ταυτας, 
εάνπερ  ήμΐν  ό  λόγος  τελευτήση  καί 
μη  δννώμεθα  αυτόν  άναβιώσασθαι. 
και  εγωγ  αν,  εΐ  συ  ε’ίην  καί  με 
διαφύγοι  ό  λόγος,  ένορκον  αν  ποιη- 
σαίμην  ώσπερ  ’Α  ργεϊοι,  μη  π  μυ¬ 
τερόν  κομήσειν  πριν  αν  νικήσω 
άναμαχόμενος  τον  Σιμμιου  τε  και 
Κεβητος  λόγον. 

ΙΟ.  είδος,  ιδέαν]  είδος  is  here 
rather  more  concrete,  ίδεα 
more  abstract ;  but  ίδεα  is 
used  for  εΐδοί  a  few  lines  be¬ 
low.  Generally,  εΐδος  is  more 
logical,  implying  distinction  ; 
ίδεα  more  metaphysical,  imply¬ 


ing  unity.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

15.  μεγαν  τε  κα'ι  σεμνόν  λόγον] 
In  these  words,  as  in  the  figure 
of  the  dream,  and  in  κομψότατα 
supr.  202  D,  the  Socratic 
irony  is  manifest.  For  μεγαν 
cp.  Plisedo,  62  B. 

I  7.  ’Ε χετω  δη  ώί  νυν  φαμεν, 
μία  2δ«α]  There  is  no  occasion 
to  suspect  the  reading,  or  to 
Conjecture  μίαν  ιδέαν,  εχετω  ώί 
—έστω  ο  .  .  .,  and  the  whole 
clause  μία  .  .  .  συλλαβή  is  in 
apposition  to  ώί  .  .  .  φαμεν. 
Cp.  Hep.  7.  517  B:  Τα  δ’  ε’μοί 
φαινόμενα  ο υτω  φαίνεται,  εν  τω 
γνωστω  τελευταία  ή  του  άγαθοΰ 
ίδεα  καί  μόγις  όράσθαι. 

‘  Let  the  case  be  then  as  we 
have  now  put  it,  that  the  syl¬ 
lable  or  complex  (whether  of 
letters  or  of  anything  else  in 
the  world)  is  a  simple  form 


Or  is  it 
something 
by  itself 
resulting 
from  them! 


In  that  case 
it  cannot 
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have  parts : 
unless  we 
regard 
every 
whole  in 
the  same 
way  as 
something 
different 
from  all 
its  parts, 
although 
resulting 
from  them. 


With  a 
view  to  this 
we  venture 
to  assert 
that  the 
Whole  is 
different 
from  the 
All. 


στων  τών  σνναρμοττόντων  στοίχων  γιγνομενη  ή  Γ 
συλλαβή,  ομοίως  εν  τε  γράμμασι  καί  iv  τοίς  άλλοις 
άπασιν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΥΙάνυ  μεν  ούν. 

5  ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  μέρη  αυτής  ου  δει  είναι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύί  δη ; 

ΣΩ.  Ότι  ου  αν  η  μέρη,  τδ  ολον  ανάγκη  τα  πάντα 
μέρη  είναι,  η  καί  τδ  ολ ον  εκ  των  μερών  λέγεις  γε- 
γονδς  εν  τι  είδος  έτερον  των  πάντων  μερών  ; 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Το  δε  δη  παν  καί  τδ  ολον  πότερον  ταυτδν 
καλείς  η  έτερον  έκάτερον  ;  β 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έχω  μεν  ουδεν  σαφές,  οτι  δε  κελεύεις 
προθυμως  άποκρίνασθαι,  παρακινδυνευων  λέγω  ότι 
ΐ5  έτερον. 

ΣΩ.  Ή  μεν  προθυμία,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  ορθή ·  εί  δε  καί 
η  άπόκρισις,  σκεπτέον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αεί  δέ  γε  δη. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  διαφέροι  άν  τδ  όλον  του  παντός,  ως 
2ο  δ  νυν  λόχογ  ; 


arising  out  of  each  combina¬ 
tion  of  harmonious  elements.’ 
The  words  ’Εχετω  δη  ώ?  take 
up  the  thread  of  τάχ  άν  μάλλον 
ούτως  η  έκείνως  έχοι.  Ill  the 
conjectural  reading  the  words 
έχέτω  .  .  .  μίαν  ιδέαν  would  of 
course  refer  to  ιδέαν  μίαν  αυτά 
έαυτοΰ  έχον.  Schanz  reads  έστω. 
But  the  anacoluthon  is  not 
more  harsh  than  in  supr.  173 
D  :  Σπονδαί  δε  εταιρειών  επ'  άρχάς , 
κ.τ.λ.  Soph.  218  Ε  :  Τι  δηταπρο- 
ταξαίμεθ’  αν  εϋγνωστον,  .  .  .  οίον 
άσπαλιευτης  ·  Αροΐ.  21  C:  Διαλε- 
γόμενος  αντίο,  .  .  .  έδοξέ  μοι.  See 

Riddell’s  Digest,  §§  270,  271. 

For  μία  ιδέα  — είδος  ιδέαν  μίαν 


έχον  cp.  Euthyphr.  6  D  :  To 
είδος  ώ  πάντα  τά  όσια  οσιά  έστιν  ] 
έφησθα  yap  που  μια  ιδέα  τά  τε 
ανόσια  ανόσια  είναι  καί  τά  όσια 
όσια.  Infr.  205  C  :  Μία  τις 
ιδέα  .  .  .  συλλαβή  άν  ε’ίη. 

ΐ8.  Δει  δε  γε  dijj  Sc.  κα'ι 
την  άπόκρισιν  ορθήν  είναι. 

I  9·  το  ολον  τον  παντός  .  .  .  τά 
πάντα  κα'ι  το  παν]  Cp.  Ar.  Met. 
4.  26.  1024  a  :  "Υδωρ  yap  κα'ι 
όσα  υγρά  και  αριθμός  παν  μεν 
λεγεται,  ολον  δ’  αριθμός  κα'ι  ολον 
ύδωρ  ου  λέγεται,  άν  μη  μεταφορά, 
πάντα  δε  λεγεται,  έφ'  οίς  το  παν 
έος  έφ’  ένί,  επί  τοΰτοις  πάντα  ώς 
διηρημένοις'  πας  οντος  6  αριθμός, 
πάσαι  ανται  al  μονάδες. 


’.  204· 
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ρ.  204·  ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Τ/  δε  δη  ;  τα  πάντα  καί  το  παν  εσθ'  δ  τι 
διαφέρει ;  οιον  επειδάν  λέγω  μεν  εν,  δυο,  τρία,  τετ- 
c  ταρα,  πεντε,  εξ,  καίί  εάν  δ'ις  τρία  η  τρίς  δυο  η  τετταρά 
τε  καί  δυο  η  τρία  καί  δυο  καί  εν,  πότερον  εν  πάσι  5 
τοΰτοις  το  αύτδ  η  ετερον  λεγομεν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύ αυτόν. 

ΣΩ.  Άρ  άλλο  τι  η  εξ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούδεν. 


But  can  we 
go  so  far  as 
to  distin¬ 
guish  All, 
in  the  sin¬ 
gular,  from 
All,  in  the 
plural ? 

It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that 
‘  all  of  six  ’ 
is  the  same 
as  ‘  all  six.’ 


ΣΩ.  Ουκουν  εφί  εκάστης  λεξεως  πάντα  τα  ε 
ε'ιρηκαμεν  ; 


ξ 


ΙΟ 


5-  ή  τρία  και  δύο  και  ο>]  The 
words  η  πει σε  και  εν,  which 
were  introduced  by  Cornarius, 
are  anticipated  in  the  simple 
enumeration  ev,  δύο,  etc.  They 
do  not  occur  in  the  Bodleian 
or  any  other  MS. 

ΙΟ.  Ουκουν  εφ'  εκάστης  λέξεοις 
πάντα  τα  εξ  είρήκαμεν  ;]  So  far 
the  MSS.  give  a  meaning  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  natural.  The 
words  which  follow  are  not  so 
clear.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  seems  possible  to  construe 
them  as  they  stand  in  the 
MSS.,  viz.  πάλιν  δ’  ούδεν  λεγομεν 
τά  πάντα  λεγοντες,  is  by  laying 
an  unnatural  stress  on  εν  in 
οίδεν.  ‘  Again,  while  we  speak 
of  all  (in  the  plural),  is  there 
no  one  thing  of  which  we 
speak  V  This  is  brought  out 
more  distinctly  by  C.  F.  Her¬ 
mann’s  conjecture,  ούχ  ev. 

In  my  former  edition  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  substitute  πάν  for 
πάλιν.  But  πάλιν  is  probably  to 
be  retained.  Cp .  Symp.  1 83  D : 

Eli  δί  ταϋτά  τις  αν  βλέφας  ήγη- 
σαιτ  άν  πάλιν,  κ.τ.λ.  Phil.  14 
D  :  Πολλοΰί  eivai  πάλιν.  And 
I  now  think  the  most  probable 


solution  is  to  suppose  πάν  to 
have  dropped  out  from  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  πάλιν.  H.  Schmidt 
justly  observes  that  this  line 
of  conjecture  is  more  logical 
than  that  followed  by  Heindorf 
and  others,  who  substitute  the 
awkward  expression  πάν  τά  εξ 
for  πάντα  τά  εξ  in  the  previous 
line.  ‘  Do  we  not  repeat  some¬ 
thing  when  we  say  τά  πάντα’ 
is  not  a  satisfactory  sense. 
The  present  passage  is  one  in 
which  a  reader  of  Plato  will 
expect  extreme  clearness  and 
minuteness  of  logical  sequence. 
And  to  put  πάν  τά  εξ  in  the 
beginning  of  the  argument 
would  be  to  assume  bluntly 
that  which  it  is  intended  to 
prove,  viz.  that  an  aggregate 
may  be  regarded  as  one  thing. 
With  this  object  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reason  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular,  and  to  do  so 
gradually.  The  above  argu¬ 
ment  might  lead  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  το  πάν  for  τά 
πάντα  (a  suggestion  adopted  by 
Sclianz,  and  in  part  by  Wohl- 
rab,  who  reads  το  πάν  αύτά). 
‘  In  counting  six,  we  said  “  all 
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ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/.  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  ΠαΛα^  δε,  *πάν  ούδεν  λεγομεν  τα  πάντα 

λ άγοντες  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανάγκη . 

ΣΩ.  7Η  άλλο  τι  η  τα  εξ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ow&V. 

ΣΩ.  Ύαυτον  άρα  εν  γε  τοις  οσα  e ξ  αριθμόν  εστι,  d 
to  re  παν  προσαγορευομεν  και  τα  άπαντα ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται. 

ΣΩ.  '  Ωδε  δη  περί  αυτών  λέγω  μεν.  ό  του  πλέθρου 
αριθμός  και  το  πλεθρον  τ αυτόν  ή  γάρ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  ΚαΖ  ό  του  σταδίου  δη  ωσαύτως. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


six”  (in  the  plural).  Again, 
in  speaking  of  all,  in  the 
singular,  is  there  nothing 
which  we  express  1  ’  ‘  There 

must  he.’  ‘  And  is  not  this 
six?’  ‘Yes.’  But  there  is  need¬ 
less  obscurity  in  the  logical  in¬ 
version  by  which,  after  reason- 
ing  from  the  number,  we  should 
then  reason  to  it.  The  required 
sequence  is  restored  by  read¬ 
ing  as  in  the  text.  The  pas¬ 
sage  may  then  he  rendered, 
‘  Have  we  not,  then,  in  each 
expression,  spoken  of  all  the 
six?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘But  again, 
while  speaking  of  them  all,  is 
there  no  one  thing  all  of 
which  we  express  V  ‘  There 
must  be.’  ‘  And  is  that  any¬ 
thing  but  the  six?’  ‘No¬ 
thing.’  This  gives  much 
greater  force  to  the  inference 
here  and  in  E.  Compare  with 
the  resumption  of  the  previous 
admission  in  τα  πάντα  Χεγοντες, 
Soph.  238  E  :  Ονκοΰν  τό  yt 


είναι  προσάπτειν  πειρώμενος  εναν¬ 
τία  τοίς  πρόσθεν  ελεγον  ;  Φαίνει. 
Τί  δε'  ;  τούτο  προσάπτω!'  ονχ  ως 
ενι  διεΧεγόμην  ;  After  ανάγκη, 
we  must  understand  παν  τι 
λεγειν.  Compare  Symp.  192 
Ε  :  Οΰδ’  άν  εις  εζαρνηθείη  .  .  . 
άλλ’  ο’ίοιτ  άν  (sc.  πας  τις'),  κ.τ.λ. 
alib.  The  reasoning  of  Parm. 
144  C  may  be  advantageously 
compared.  See  also  Aristot. 
Poet.  1451  a.  And  for  the 
abrupt  form  of  the  question 
with  ουδεν  cp.  Gorg.  474  D  : 
Τι  δε  τάδε ;  τα  καλά  πάντα  .  .  . 
εις  ονδεν  άποβλεπων  καλεϊς  εκάσ- 
τοτε  καλά  ; 

7·  Τούτον  .  .  .  προσαγορευομεν ] 
‘We  give  the  names  πάν  and 
πάντα  to  the  same  thing.’ 

10.  λ/γωμίΐ/]  Several  MSS. 
have  λεγομεν.  If  λεγωμεν  is 
right,  it  refers,  not  to  the 
present  sentence,  but  to  the 
argument  which  it  introduces 
about  the  relation  of  parts  to 
a  whole. 
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ρ.  204.  20.  Και  μην  και  6  τον  στρατοπέδου  γε  καί  το 

στρατοπέδου,  καί  πάντα  τά  τοιαντα  ομοίως ;  δ  γάρ 
αριθμός  πας  το  ον  παν  έκαστον  αυτών  έστίν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ναι. 

20.  Ό  δε  έκαστων  αριθμός  μών  άλλο  τι  η  μέρη  5 
Ε  έστίν  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούδέν. 

ZIL.  Όσα  αρα  εχει  μέρη,  εκ  μερών  αν  ειη ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται. 

20.  Τά  δέ  γε  πάντα  μέρη  το  παν  είναι  ομολογεί-  ίο 
ται,  είπερ  και  δ  πας  αριθμός  το  παν  έ'σται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οντως. 

20.  Το  ολον  άρ  ονκ  εστιν  εκ  μερών,  παν  γάρ 
άν  είη,  τά  πάντα  δν  μέρη. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο υκ  εοικεν.  ι5 

20.  Μ epos'  δ ’  έσθ'  ότον  άλλον  έστίν  όπερ  έστίν 
η  του  ολον  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Too  παντός  γε. 

ρ.  2ο5·  ΣΩ.  Άνδρικώς  γε,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  μάχει.  τδ  παν  δέ 

ούχ  όταν  μηδέν  άπη,  αυτό  τούτο  παν  έστίν  ;  2ο 


2.  ό  yap  αριθμός^  I.e.  6  αριθμός 
πας  έκαστον  έστϊ  τό  ον  παν  έκαστον. 
‘  The  number  of  each  taken 
altogether  is  each  real  thing 
taken  altogether,’  or  ‘  each 
taken  altogether  so  far  as  it 
exists.’  Stallbaum’s  conjecture, 
€κάστου,  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient,  but  we  cannot  venture 
to  say  that  έκαστον  is  wrong. 
το  ον  . .  έκαστον  =  έκαστον,  δ  έστιν. 
Cp.  Rep.  6.  490  B  :  Αυτού  ο 
έστιν  έκαστου  της  φύσεως.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  text  becomes  more 
uncertain  in  the  last  few  pages 
of  the  dialogue. 

5.  Ό  δέ  έκαστων  αριθμός]  The 


word  αριθμός  implies  plurality. 
Hence  έκαστων,  unless  it  is  cor¬ 
rupt.  "We  are  now  reasoning 
from  singular  to  plural,  as  be¬ 
fore  from  plural  to  singular. 

ΙΟ.  όμολογίϊται ]  ώμοΑόγηται,  the 
reading  of  T,  is  of  nearly  equal 
authority. 

16.  M tpoy  δ’  έσθ'  οτου  .  .  δλου] 

Cp.  Parm.  147  C,  Soph.  245  A. 

19.  'Ανδρικώς  μάχη]  Viz.  for  the 
θέσις  he  has  chivalrously  taken 
up,  204  B:  ΐίαρακινδννίΰων  λέγω 
ότι  έτερον. 

20.  αυτό  τούτο  παν  eVrt]  Is  this 
very  thing  all,  just  as  above, 
έστιν  07 rep  έστίν.  πάν,  being  pre¬ 
dicate,  does  not  need  the  article. 


But  all 
(plural)  im¬ 
plies  num¬ 
ber,  and 
numberim- 
plies  parts. 


Therefore 
all  (singu¬ 
lar)  also  im¬ 
plies  parts. 


Therefore 
if  all  (sin¬ 
gular)  and 
the  whole 
are  differ¬ 
ent,  the 
whole  is 
without 
parts. 


But  this 
is  absurd. 
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We  cannot 
therefore 
view  the 
whole  as 
different 
from  the 
all.  But,  if 
the  whole 
is  all  the 
parts,  the 
complex, 
if  distinct 
from  its 
elements, 
is  not  the 
whole  of 
which  they 
are  the 
parts. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ανάγκη.  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  Όλον  <$e  ου  ταυτον  τούτο  άσται,  ον  αν  μη- 
δαμη  μηδέν  αποστάτη  ;  ον  δ  αν  αποστάτη ,  ούτε  ολον 
ούτε  παν,  άμα  γενόμενον  εκ  του  αυτού  το  αυτό  ; 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Αοκεΐ  μοι  νυν  ούδεν  διαφβρβιν  παν  τε  καί 
ολον. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκούν  ελεγομεν  δτι  ου  αν  μέρη  η,  το  ολον 


τε  καί  παν  τα  πάντα  μέρη  εσταί ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐίάνυ  γε. 

ίο  ΣΩ.  ΓΙαΛί^  δη,  07 τερ  άρτι  επεχείρουν,  ονκ,  εϊπερ  η 
συλλαβή  μη  τά  στοιχειά  ίστιν,  ανάγκη  αυτήν  μη  ώς 
μέρη  εχειν  ε αυτής  τά  στοιχεία,  η  ταυτον  ουσαν  αυτοϊς  β 
ομοίως  εκείνοις  γνωστήν  είναι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οντως. 


2.  “Ολον]  To  be  taken  pre- 
dicatively,  like  πάν  immediately 
above. 

3.  ούτε  ολον  ούτε  παν  ]  Sc. 
(Woi  -γινόμενον.  ‘  Will  have  be¬ 
come  at  once  not-whole  and 
not-all.’ 

4.  άμα  γενόμενον,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘Be¬ 
ing  changed  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant  from  forms  which  are 
identical  to  other  forms  which 
are  likewise  identical. 

εκ  του  αυτοί]  Viz.  ολον = ου 
αν  μηδέν  αποστάτη —  παν. 

το  αητό]  Viz.  ονχ  ολον  — ου 
παν. 

‘  Botli  equally  lose  their  en¬ 
tirety  of  nature.'  (Jo weft.) 

7.  ελεγομεν^  The  argument  is 
resumed  from  204  A :  "On  ου 
αν  η  μέρη,  το  ολον  ανάγκη  τά  πάντα 
μέρη  είναι. 

ΙΟ.  Πάλιν  δη  .  .  ανάγκη]  ‘  Then 
I  may  repeat,  what  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  suggest  a  little  while 
ago,  that  if  the  syllable  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  letters,  they  are 


not  its  parts  ;  else,  if  they  are, 
it  must  be  indistinguishable 
from  them,  and  no  more  know- 
able  than  they  are.’  In  fact 
it  was  shown  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  letters  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  syllables  being  known. 
Supr.  203  D,  204  A:  Προγιγνώ- 
σκειν  τά  στοιχεία  άπασα  αναγκη  τω 
μέλλοντί  ποτέ  γνώσεσθαι  συλλα¬ 
βήν,  .  .  ονκοΰν  μέρη  αυτής  ου  δεϊ 
είναι. 

12.  ή  ταυτον  ουσαν  αυτοϊς  ομοίως 
εκείνοις  γνωστήν  είναι]  For  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  compare 
Hep.  6.  490  A:  ‘Ηγείτο  δ’  αντώ,  εϊ 
νω  έχεις,  πρώτον  μεν  αλήθεια,  ήν 
διώκειν  αυτόν  πάντως  και  πάντη 
εδει  ή  άλάζονι  οντι  μηδαμή  μετείναι 
φιλοσοφίας  αληθινής.  Ib.  5°3  λ 
’Ελεγομεν  δ’,  εί  μνημονεύεις,  δεϊν  .  . 
το  δόγμα  τοϋτυ  μήτ’  εν  πόνοις  μήτ 
εν  φόβοις  .  .  φαίνεσθαι  εκβάλλον¬ 
τας  ή  τον  άδυνατοΰντα  άπο κριτεον. 
Ib.  7.  525  Β  :  Διά  το  τής  ουσίας 
άπτεον  είναι  γενεσεως  έξαναδύντι 
ή  μηδέποτε  λογιστικω  γενέσθαι. 
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205·  ΣΩ.  Ουκούν  τούτο  ίνα  μη  γενηται,  ετερον  αυτών 
αυτήν  εθεμεθα ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Τί  δ  ;  εί  μη  τα  στοιχεία  συλλαβής  μέρη 
αστίν,  εχεις  αλλ’  αττα  ειπεΐν,  α  μέρη  μεν  εστι  συ  λ-  5 
λαβής,  ου  μεντοι  στοιχειά  γ  εκείνης ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο υδαμώς.  ει  yap,  ω  Έωκρατες,  μόρια  ταυ- 

της  σνγχωροιην,  γελοΐον  που  τά  στοιχεία  άώεντα  επ' 
αΛΛα  ιεναι. 


And  it  can 
have  no 
other  parts. 


ΣΩ.  Πανταπασι  δη,  ω  Θεαιτητε,  κατά  τον  νυν  ίο 
λόγον  μία  τις  ιδέα  άμεριστος  συλλαβή  αν  ειη. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έοικεν . 

ΣΩ.  λίίεμνησαι  ουν,  ω  φίλε,  ότι  ολίγον  εν  τω 
πρόσθεν  άπεδεχόμεθα  ηγούμενοι  ευ  λεγεσθαι  οτι  των 
πρωτων  ουκ  ειη  λογος,  εξ  ών  τά  άλλα  σΰγκειται,  *5 
διότι  αυτό  καθ  αυτό  έκαστον  ειη  ασυνθετον,  καί  ουδέ 
το  είναι  περί  αυτού  ορθώς  εχοι  προσφεροντα  ειπεΐν, 
ουδέ  το  τούτο,  ως  ετερα  καί  αλλοτρια  λεγάμενα ,  καί 
αυτή  δη  η  αίτια  αλογον  τε  καί  άγνωστον  αυτό  ποιοι', 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Μεμνημαι.  20 

d  ΣΩ.  Η  ούν  άλλη  τις  η  αύτη  η  α'ιτία  τού  μονο- 
ειδες  τι  και  αμεριστον  αυτό  είναι  ·  εγώ  μεν  γάρ  ούχ 
δρω  άλλην. 


Therefore 
it  can  have 
no  parts. 


But  that 
which  has 
no  parts  is 
uncom¬ 
pounded, 
i.  e.  an  ele¬ 
ment,  and 
therefore 
(by  our  hy¬ 
pothesis) 
unknown. 


ii.  συλλαβή^  The  absence  of 
the  article  marks  our  familiarity 
with  the  word,  and  also  gives 
it  a  certain  indefiniteness  :  as 
in  the  expression  πάντων  μίτρον 
άνθρωπος.  Cp.  Rep.  2.  369  B  : 
Tlyvcrai  τοίννν  .  .  πόλις  .  .  Ιπειάή, 
κ.  τ.  λ. 

21.  Ή  ουν  άλλη  m]  ‘And  IS 
not  this  same  thing  (viz.  that 
it  is  uncompounded)  the  cause 
of  its  having  a  simple  form 
without  parts  1  ’ 


The  same  cause  makes  it  to 
be  unknowable  and  without 
parts.  Therefore  if  the  ‘  syl¬ 
lable’  or  complex  is  without 
parts,  it  must  be  unknowable. 
Bonitz  objects  to  the  logic  of 
this  and  reads  to'  for  ro£.  This 
is  tautological,  and  Bonitz’ 
reasoning  is  rightly  rejected 
by  H.  Schmidt.  See  below,  E. 
For  illogical  conversion  in  Plato 
cp.  supr.  152  BC,  159  A. 
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If  then  the 
complex  is 
an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  sim¬ 
ple  parts, 
it  and  they 
are  equally 
known  and 
describ* 
able.  If  it 
is  one  and 
without 
parts,  it 
and  the 
elements 
are  equally 
indeter¬ 
minable 
and  un¬ 
known. 

Therefore 
it  is  untrue 
to  say  that 
the  com¬ 
plex  is 
known,  but 
the  simple 
unknown. 

And  we 
have  expe¬ 
rience  to 
the  con¬ 
trary  :  for 
we  learnt 
our  letters 
before  we 
could  read, 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Ου  γάρ  ούν  δη  φαίνεται.  ρ·  205 

ΣΩ.  Ούκουν  εις  ταύτόν  εμπεπτωκεν  η  συλλαβή 
είδος  εκείνω,  είπερ  μέρη  τε  μη  εχει  καί  μία  εστίν 
ιδέα ; 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Π αντάπασι  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Εί  μεν  αρα  πολλά  στοιχεία  η  συλλαβή  εστι 
καί  δλον  τι,  μίρη  δ'  αυτής  ταΰτα,  ομοίως  άί  τε  συλ- 
λαβαί  γνωσταί  καί  ρητοί  καί  τα  στοιχεία,  επείπερ  τα 
πάντα  μέρη  τω  ολω  ταύτδν  εφάνη. 
ίο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Και  μάλα.  Ε 

ΣΩ.  Εί  δε  γε  εν  τε  καί  άμερες,  ομοίως  μεν  συλ¬ 
λαβή,  ωσαύτως  δε  στοιχείον  άλογόν  τε  καί  άγνωστον' 
η  γάρ  αυτή  αιτία  ποιήσει  αυτά  τοιαύτα. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούκ  εχω  άλλως  είπεΐν. 
ΐ5  2Λ I.  ίουτο  μεν  αρα  μη  αποόεχωμεϋα,  ος  αν  λεγη 

συλλαβήν  μεν  γνωστόν  καί  ρητόν,  στοιχείον  δε  του¬ 
ναντίον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Μη  γάρ,  είπερ  τω  λόγεο  πειθόμεθα. 

ΣΩ.  Τ/δ’  αύ  ;  τουναντίον  λ εγοντος  άρ  ου  μάλ-  ρ.  2ο 6 
2ο  λον  αν  αποδεξαιο  εζ  ών  αυτός  συνοισθα  σαυτω  εν  τη 
των  γραμμάτων  μαθησει ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Το  ποιον  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ώ?  ούδεν  άλλο  μανθάνων  διετελεσας  η  τά 
στοιχεία  εν  τε  τη  οφει  διαγιγνωσκειν  πειρωμενος  καί 


3·  eiSor]  Used  here  without 
reference  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  occurs  above.  Cp.  148  D; 
'Erl  εϊδει  περιλαβ ώ. 

εκείνω]  ‘Sc.  t< S  των  πρώτων 
ειδει,’  Heindorf.  Rather  €Ka- 
στω  των  πρώτων,  Cp.  7re p\  αυτόν, 
supr.  C. 

X  5.  Μ  αποδεχώμεθα,  or  av 
For  this  common  use  of  or  w 
without  antecedent  cp.  esp. 


Soph.  Ant.  35  :  ’Αλλ’  os*  αν  τού- 
των  τι  δρα,  I  φόνον  προκεισθαι  δη- 
μόΧενστον  iv  πόΧει. 

ΐ6.  -γνωστόν ]  άγνωστον  Rod!, 
pr.  sed  5  erasum. 

23.  *Qr  ούδεν  άλλο]  ‘That  in 
learning  you  continued  doing 
nothing  else  but  endeavouring 
to  distinguish,  etc.’  Cp.  Men. 
80  A  :  "On  ούδεν  άλλο  η  αυτό ς  τε 
απορείς. 
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2  06.  εν  τη  άκοη  αυτό  καθ'  αυτό  έκαστον,  ϊνα  μη  η  θεσις 
σε  ταραττοι  λεγομένων  τε  και  γραφόμενων. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αληθέστατα  λεγεις. 

2Ω.  Et»  δε  κιθαριστοΰ  τελεω ς  μεμαθηκεναι  μών 
Β  άλλο  tl  ην  η  το  τω  φθογγω  εκαστω  δυνασθαι  επακο-  5 
λουθεϊν,  ποιας  χορδής  ειη·  α  δη  στοιχεία  πας  αν  δμο- 
λογησειε  μουσικής  λεγεσθαι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουδεν  άλλο. 

ΣΩ.  Ων  μεν  άρ  αυτοί  έμπειροί  εσμεν  στοιχείων 
και  συλλαβών,  ει  δει  απο  τούτων  τεκμαίρεσθαι  καί  ίο 
εις  τα  αλλα,  πολύ  το  των  στοιχείων  γένος  εναργε- 
στεραν  τε  την  γνώσιν  εχειν  φησομεν  και  κυριωτεραν 
της  συλλαβής  προς  το  λαβεΐν  τελεως  έκαστον  μά¬ 
θημα,  και  εαν  τις  φη  συλλαβήν  μεν  γνωστόν,  άγνω¬ 
στον  δε  πεφυκεναι  στοιχεΐον,  εκοντα  η  άκοντα  παίζειν  15 
ηγησόμεθ'  αυτόν. 


Ι5·  ύκόντα  η  ακοντα  παίζίΐν~\ 
1  That  he  is  either  playing  with 
us,  or  talking  nonsense.’ 

The  tendency  of  the  present 
passage  is  to  rise  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  elementary  objects 
of  sense  (simple  ideas  of  sensa¬ 
tion)  to  that  of  abstract  ideas, 
(universals,  predicables),  as  the 
true  elements  of  Knowledge. 

C'p.  Ar.  Met.  1  a,  995  b: 

Π orepov  al  άρχαι  καί  τα  στοιχίία 
τα  ye νη  ιστιν  η  els  a  διαιρείται 
ΐνυπάρχοντα  έκαστον. 

This  maybe  illustrated  from 
the  frequent  use  by  Plato  of 
the  example  of  letters,  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds,  etc.,  to  represent 
the  Ideas  and  the  mode  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  them. 

The  following  passage, — 
Rep.  3.  402, — is  an  instance 
of  this  : — 

"Ωσπιρ  clpa  .  .  γραμμάτων  περί 
TOTf  ίκανώς  είχομεν,  ore  τά  στοι¬ 


χεία  μη  λανθάνοι  ημάς  ολίγα  οντα 
tv  άπασιν  ois  άχτι  περιφερόμενα, 
κα'ι  οντ  iv  σμικρω  οϋτ  tv  μεγαλω 
ητιμάζομεν  αυτά ,  ώί  οίι  δεοι  αίσθά- 
νΐσθαι ,  αλλά  πανταχοϋ  προύθυμού- 
μεθα  διαγιγνώσκει ν,  ώ?  ού  πρότερον 
εσόμενοι  γραμματικοί  πρ'ιν  ούτως 
εχοιμεν.  'Αληθη.  Ονκοϋν  κα'ι  είκό- 
vas  γραμμάτων ,  εΐ  πον  η  tv  υδασιν 
ή  tv  κατόπτροις  εμφαίνοιντο,  ου 
προτερον  γνωσόμεβα,  πρ'ιν  άν  αυτά 
γνώμεν,  άλλ’  εστι  της  αυτής  τέχνης 
τε  καί  μελετης]  παντάπασι  μεν  ουν. 
Άρ'  ουν,  ο  λέγω,  προς  βίων,  ούτως 
ουδέ  μουσικοί  πρότερον  εσόμεθα, 
ούτε  αυτοί,  ούτε  ους  φαμεν  ήμίν 
παιδευτεον  e ΐναι  τους  φύλακας,  πριν 
άν  τά  της  σωφροσύνης  ίΐδη  καί  άν - 
δρίίας  καί  ελευθεριότητος  καί  μεγα¬ 
λοπρέπειας  καί  οσα  τούτων  άδίλφά 
καί  τά  τούτων  αν  εναντία  πανταχοϋ 
περιφερόμενα  γνωρίζι ομενκαί  ί'νόντα 
tv  οίς  ενεστιν  αίσθανώμεθα  καί  αυτά 
καί  εικόνας  αυτών,  καί  μήτε  tv  σμι- 
κροίς  μήτε  tv  μίγαλοίς  άτιμάζωμεν, 


Q  2 


and  our 
notes  be¬ 
fore  we 
could  play 
the  lyre. 


From  this 
it  appears 
that  the 
element  is 
more 
known 
than  the 
syllable, 
the  simple 
than  the 
complex. 


This  need 
not,  how¬ 
ever,  affect 
the  truth  of 
our  third 
answer. 
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ΘΕΑΙ.  K ομιδη  μίν  ούν.  Ρ· 

ΣΩ.  ’  Αλλα  δη  τούτον  μίν  tVt  καν  αλλαί  (paveiev  c 
άποδβίξβις,  ώς  βμοί  δοκβΐ·  το  Se  ττροκβίμζνον  μη  evn- 
λαθωμβθα  δι  αυτα  Ιδβΐν,  ο  τι  δη  ποτέ  καί  λδγβται  το 


αλλά  της  αυτής  οίώμεθα  τέχνης  εΐ- 
ναι  κα'ι  μελέτης ; 

At  the  same  time  it  is  hinted 
that  the  sensible  elements,  so  far 
as  each  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  one  individual  thing,  are  also 
objects  of  Knowledge. 

Cp.  Ar.  Met.  i  a,  994  b :  ” e™ 

το  επίστασθαι  άναιρονσιν  oi  ούτως 
λέγοντες  (viz.  το  Άπειρον  λ.)  ου  yap 
ο  ιόν  τε  είδέναι  πρ'ιν  η  εις  τα  ατομα 
ελθεΐν. 

To  resume  the  argument 
from  20X.  Thesetetus  has 
heard  it  said  that  true  opinion 
with  a  reason  was  knowledge  : 
and  that  nothing  which  had 
not  a  reason  could  be  known. 
This  reminds  Socrates  of  a 
theory  which  said  that  of  the 
elements  (or  alphabet)  of  things 
no  account  could  be  given — 
they  could  only  be  named. 
But  of  their  combiuations  an 
account  could  be  given,  and 
these  could  be  known.  Know¬ 
ledge  according  to  this  consists 
in  being  able  to  give  an  account 
of  anything.  This,  however, 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  theory 
on  which  we  have  based  it  may 
be  unsound.  Testing  this  by 
the  example  of  letters,  we  find 
that  of  the  syllable  oA  an  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  (it  can  be 
analysed),  but  not  of  its  con¬ 
stituents  σ  and  ω.  But  is  the 
syllable  known,  the  letter  un¬ 
known  1  If  so,  in  what  way  are 
we  to  conceive  of  the  syllable  1 
As  all  the  letters'?  How  then 
can  I  know  them  all,  and  yet 


none  singly  1  Or  is  it  a  simple 
unity  formed  out  of  them  1  It 
cannot  then  be  related  to  them 
as  a  whole  to  its  parts, — unless 
we  can  establish  a  distinction 
between  whole  and  all.  But 
all  (singular)  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  (plural) ;  and 
this,  containing  all  the  pai’ts, 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  whole.  Hence  whole 
and  all  are  indistinguishable. 
Therefore  either  the  syllable  has 
parts,  and,  consisting  of  things 
unknown,  must  be  itself  un¬ 
known  ;  or,  not  having  parts,  it 
is  uncompounded,  and  therefore 
itself,  according  to  the  theory, 
unknown.  But  our  own  me¬ 
mory  ought  to  teach  us  that 
we  first  learnt  to  know  the 
letters,  and  then  the  syllables 
and  combinations  of  them. 

Though  the  theory  is  rejected, 
we  gain  through  criticising  it 
the  notion  of  a  complex  whole. 

2.  καν  αΧλαι  φανεϊεν  αποδείξ¬ 
εις]  The  train  of  thought  here 
broken  off  is  resumed  in  the 
Sophist,  where  the  άσώματα  ε’ίδη 
are  treated  as  elements,  and  com¬ 
binations  of  them  are  shown 
to  be  possible;  also  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  θάτερον.  Cp.  Phileb. 

4·  δ  τι  δη  .  .  γεγονέναι]  There 
is  here  a  beginning  of  the  formal 
or  pedantic  rhythm  which  is 
more  common  in  the  Sophist, 
Politicus,  and  Pliilebus.  Indeed 
the  manner  of  Socrates  in  this 
part  of  the  Thesetetus  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Eleatic  Stranger, 


206. 
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ρ.  2ο6.  μετά  δόξης  αληθούς  λόγον  προσγενόμενον  την  τελε- 
ωτάτην  επιστήμην  γεγονεναι. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο υκουν  γρη  όράν. 

ΣΩ.  Φ ερε  δη,  τί  7 τότε  βούλεται  τον  λόγον  ημΐν 
σημαίνειν  ;  τριών  γαρ  εν  τί  μοι  δοκεΐ  λεγειν.  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ύίνων  δη ; 

d  ΣΩ.  Το  μεν  πρώτον  είη  αν  το  την  αυτόν  διάνοιαν 
εμφανή  ποιεΐν  διά  φωνής  μετά  ρημάτων  τε  και  ονο¬ 
μάτων,  ώσπερ  είς  κάτοπτρον  η  ύδωρ  την  δόξαν 
εκτυπονμενον  εις  την  διά  τον  στόματος  ροήν,  η  ον  ίο 
δοκεΐ  σοι  το  τοιοντον  λόγος  είναι ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Έ μοιγε.  τον  γουν  αυτό  δρώντα  λεγειν 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  τοΰτό  γε  πας  ποιεΐν  δυνατός  θάττον 
η  σχολαίτερον,  τό  ενδείξασθαι  τί  δοκεΐ  περί  έκαστου  15 
αύτω,  ό  μη  ενεός  η  κωφός  άπ  αργής·  και  όντως  οσοι 
ε  τι  ορθόν  δοξάζουσι,  πάντες  αυτό  μετά  λόγου  φανουν - 

ται  άγοντες,  καί  ούδαμού  ετι  ορθή  δόξα  γωρίς  επι- 

/  / 

οτημης  γβνησβται. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθη.  20 

ΣΩ.  Μη  τοίννν  ραδίως  καταγιγνώσκωμεν  τό  μη- 


What  is 
meant 
in  it  by 
‘giving  an 
account  V 
One  of 
three 
things. 
Either, 

III.  a.  The 
reflexion  of 
thought  in 
speech. 


But  this  is 
not  peculiar 
to  those 
who  know. 


4 .  TL  7ΓΟΤ6  βούλεται]  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  either  ό  ταϋτα  λίγων  (cp. 
infr.  E  :  Τον  άποφηνάμενον  επι¬ 
στήμην  ο  νυν  σκοπούμεν),  ΟΓ  6 
λόγος,  viz.  τό  μετά  δόξης  αληθούς 
λόγον  προσγενόμενον  την  τελεωτα- 
την  επιστήμην  γεγονεναι. 

τον  λόγον  .  .  σημαίνειν]  Id.  qu. 
τον  λόγον  είπών  σημαίνειν.  ‘  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  the 
term  λόγοι  V  Three  meanings 
are  put  forward  as  possible : 
(i)  Expression  in  words.  (2) 
Analysis.  (3)  Definition. 

9.  ώσπερ  είς  κάτοπτρον]  Cp. 
Phileb.  38  D  :  Καν  τί ς  y  αυτω 
παρή,  τά  τε  προς  αυτόν  ρηθεντα 


εντε'ινας  ε'ις  φωνήν  προς  τον  πα¬ 
ρόντα  αυτά  ταϋτα  αν  πάλιν  φθεγ- 
ξαιτο,  και  λόγος  δ  ή  γεγονεν  ούτως 
ό  τότε  δόξαν  εκαλοϋμεν  ' 

ΙΟ.  εκτυπονμενον ]  ‘Imaging.’ 

Cp.  the  saying  of  Democritus, 

λόγον  έργου  σκιη. 

For  την  δια  τοΰ  στόματος  ροήν 
cp.  Tim.  75  Ε  ;  Τό  δε  λόγων  νάμα 
εξω  ρεον  κα'ι  υπηρετούν  φρονήσει 
κάλλιστον  κα'ι  αριστον  πάντων  να¬ 
μάτων.  Soph.  263  Ε. 

ΐ4·  Ούκοΰν]  Yen.  Π.  and  an¬ 
other  MS.  give  ούκοΰν  αν. 

2  I .  καταγιγνώσκωμεν ]  ‘  Accuse 
in  our  minds.’ 

τό  μηδέν]  ‘  Nothing  at  all,’ 
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Or,  III.  β. 
The  enu¬ 
meration  of 
the  elemen¬ 
tary  parts 
of  the  com¬ 
plex  whole. 


δεν  είρηκεναι  τον  αποφηναμενον  επιστήμην  ο  νυν  ρ.  2ο6 
σκοπουμεν.  ’ίσως  yap  6  λεγων  ον  τούτο  ελεγεν,  αλλα 
το  ερωτηθεντα  τί  έκαστον  δυνατόν  είναι  την  αποκρι- 
σιν  δια  των  στοιχείων  άποδούναι  τω  ερομενω.  ρ·  207 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο  Ιον  τί  λεγεις ,  ώ  Ίωκρατες  ; 

ΣΩ.  Ο  Ιον  καί  'Ησίοδος  περί  αμάξης  λεγει  το 
έκατ'ον  δε  τε  δουραθ'  άμαχης,  α  εγω  μεν  ουκ  'αν 
δυναίμην  ε'ιπεϊν,  οίμαι  δε  ουδέ  συ·  άλλ'  άγαπωμεν 
αν  ερωτηθεντες  ο  τί  εστιν  αμαξα,  εΐ  εχοιμεν  ε'ιπεϊν 
ο  τροχοί,  αξων,  # ύπερτερία ,  αντοχές,  ζυγόν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πάνυ  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Ο  δε  γε  ίσως  οιοιτ  αν  ημάς,  ώσπερ  αν  το 
σον  ονομα  ερωτηθεντας  καί  άποκρινομενονς  κατα 
συλλαβήν,  γελοίους  είναι,  όρθως  μεν  δοξάζοντας  καί  β 
5  λέγοντας  α  λεγομεν,  οίομενονς  δε  γραμματικούς  είναι 
καί  εχειν  τε  καί  λεγειν  γραμματικώς  τον  του  θεαι- 
τητον  ονόματος  λόγον,  το  δ'  ουκ  είναι  επιστημόνως 


i.  e.  ‘  utter  nonsense.’  Cp.  supr. 
180  Α:  Ή  ττον  .  ,.  ή  το  μηδέν. 
Tim.  77  Φ  ·  ·  ν°ΰ  μέτΐστι  τό 
μηδέν.  This  is  better  than  to 
take  the  article  with  the  infini¬ 
tive,  because  the  sense  passes 
on  more  smoothly  from  καταγι- 
γνωσκωμιν,  than  if  this  word 
were  used  quite  absolutely. 

Otherwise  expressed,  μη  ..  . 

καταγιγνώσκωμεν  τοΰ  .  .  άποφηνα- 
μένου,  ως  τό  μηδέν  (ίρηκεν. 

3·  τό  έρωτηθΐντα,  κ.τ.λ.]  This 
is  suggested  (μαΜυτικως)  by  the 
preceding  argument  (206  A  B). 

6.  Oiov  και  'Ησίοδος]  Op.  et 
T).  454;  Ί'ηοΊ  δ’  άνηρ  φρένα s 
άφνΐΐδς  πήξασθαι  άμαξαν,  J  νήπιο:, 
ουδέ  τό  οΓδ’,  έκατον  δέ  re  δοόραθ' 
άμάξης. 

Op.  Arist.  Met.  2.  3  99^  b  : 

"Έ repos  δ'  e σται  ό  διά  των  γενών 
ορισμός  κα'ι  ό  Χέγων  έξ  ών  έστιν 


ένυπαρχάντων. 

ΙΟ.  *νπερτερία  ]  The  MSS. 
have  νπερτηρία,  or  ίπιρτήρια. 

12.  Ο  be  y  ίσως  ololt  αν  ημάς J 
ό  δέ,  sc.  ό  Χέγων,  supr.  The 
apodosis  is  deferred,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  an  illustration 
has  been  introduced  with  w- 
7rf p.  It  is  resumed  with  θέτω 
τοίνυν.  Cp.  Rep.  3.  402  A : 
"Ωσπ«ρ  Spa  .  .  γραμμάτων  πέρι  .  . 
Άρ’  οΰν,  δ  Χέγω,  προς  θεών,  όντως 
ουδέ  μουσικοί,  κ.τ.Χ . 

Ι4·  γεΧοίους  ftrai^SC.oioiro^be- 
longs  equally  to  the  protasis 
and  to  the  suppressed  apodosis. 
Cp.,  for  a  similar  interweaving 
of  the  illustration  with  the  case 
illustrated,  supr.  147  A  C. 

17.  τό  δ’  ούκ  ftVai]  ‘  Whereas, 
he  would  say,  it  is  impossible.’ 
Cp.  157  Β:  τό  δ’  ού  δει,  and 
note. 
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ρ.  207-  ουδεν  λεγειν,  πριν  αν  δία  των  στοιχείων  μετά  της 
αληθούς  δόξης  έκαστον  περαίνη  τις,  όπερ  καί  εν  τοΐς 
7 τρόσθεν  7 του  ερρηθη. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Έρρηθη  γάρ· 

ΣΩ.  Ουτω  τοίνυν  καί  περί  άμάξης  ημάς  μεν  δρ~  5 
6η ν  ε'χειν  δόξαν,  τον  δε  διά  των  εκατόν  εκείνων  δυνα- 
c  μενον  διελθεΐν  αυτής  την  ουσίαν,  προσλαβόντα  τούτο, 
λόγον  τε  7 τροσειληφεναι  τη  άληθεΐ  δόξη  καί  αντί 
δοξαστικού  τεχνικόν  τε  καί  επιστήμονα  περί  άμαξης 
ουσίας  γεγονεναι,  διά  στοιχείων  τό  όλον  περαναντα-  ίο 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Ούκοΰν  εύ  δοκεΐ  σοι,  ώ  Έωκρατες  ; 

ΣΩ.  Εί  σοί,  ώ  εταίρε,  δοκεΐ,  καί  άποδεχει  την  διά 
στοιχείου  διέξοδον  περί  έκαστου  λόγον  είναι,  την  δε 
κατά  συλλαβάς  η  καί  κατά  μεϊζον  ετι  αλογίαν,  τούτο 
d  μοι  λεγε,  ίν  αυτό  επισκοπώ  μεν.  ΐ5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αλλά  πάνυ  αποδέχομαι. 

ΣΩ.  ΥΙότερον  ηγούμενος  επιστήμονα  είναι  οντινούν 


ότουούν ,  όταν  τό  αυτό  ότε  μεν  τού  αυτού  δοκη  αυτω 
είναι,  τότε  δε  έτερου,  η  καί  όταν  τού  αυτού  τότε  μεν 
ετερον,  τότε  δε  ετερον  δοξαζη  ;  20 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Μά  ΔΓ  ούκ  εγωγε. 

ΣΩ.  Ε ίτα  άμνημονείς  εν  τη  των  γραμμάτων  μα- 
θησει  κατ  άρχάς  σ  αυτόν  τε  καί  τούς  άλλους  δ  ρέοντας 
αυτά ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άρα  λεγεις  της  αυτής  συλλαβής  τότε  μεν  25 


2.  iv  rots  πρόσθαί]  2θ6  Δ: 

'Q.S  οΰδΑαλλο  μανθάνωνδκτίλεσας, 

κ.  τ.  λ. 

1 1 .  eo]  Sc.  οίΐσθαι,  from  οίοιτ 
αν,  supr.  A. 

12.  Ει  σοι]  «ι  is  interrogative, 
depending  on  τοΰτό  μοι  Xe'ye. 

15.  αυτό ]  ‘Your  answer.’ 

17.  ΕΓ orepov,  κ.τ.λί]  Cp.  Soph. 
228  A. 


18.  τό  αυτό  ore  μεν  .  .]  E.  g. 
thinking  τ  to  be  the  first  letter 
both  of  re  and  6e.  For  the 
construction  cp.  Phsed.  59  A, 
supr.  192  D. 

19.  τον  αυτοΰ  rore  μ  A]  E.g. 
thinking  the  first  letter  of  θε 
at  one  time  Θ ,  at  another  r. 

24.  αυτά  ]  *  What  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.’ 
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But  I  may 

perform 

this 

rightly  in 
the  case  of 
Theaetetus’ 
name,  and 
yet  mistake 
in  the  first 
syllable  of 
Theodoras’, 
though  it  is 
the  same 
in  both. 
This  is  not 
to  know  the 
syllable. 


erepop,  rore  he  erepop  ηγουμάρους  γράμμα,  καί  το  ρ.  207 
αυτό  rore  μβρ  άς  τηρ  7 τροσηκουσαρ,  rore  he  el ς  άλληρ  Ε 
τιθ^ρτας  συλλαβηρ ; 

ΣΩ.  Ύαΰτα  λβγω. 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Μά  Δ/’  ού  tolpvp  άμρημορώ,  ovhe  ye  πω 
ηγούμαι  Ιπιστασθαι  τους  ούτως  ’άχορτας. 

ΣΩ.  Τ/  ονρ  ;  οταρ  ep  τω  τοιουτω  καιρω  θ€αίτητορ 
γράφωρ  τις  θήτα  και  el  ο'ιηται  re  help  γράφβιρ  και 
γράφ η,  και  αν  θ€οδωρορ  δπιγ^ιρωρ  γpάφeιp  ταυ  και  ρ·  208 
10  el  ο'ιηται  re  help  γpάφeιp  και  γράφη,  α.ρ  Ιπιστασθαι 
φησoμep  αντορ  τηρ  πρωτηρ  τώρ  ύμ6τ^ρωρ  ορομάτωρ 
συλλαβηρ ; 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Άλλ’  άρτι  ώμoλoγησaμep  top  ούτως 
βχορτα  μηπω  eihepai. 

Ι5  ΣΩ.  Κωλ vei  ονρ  τι  καί  πep\  τηρ  hevTepap  σνλλα- 
βηρ  καί  τρίτηρ  και  τ€τάρτηρ  ούτως  eyeip  top  αυτόρ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο vhep  ye. 

ΣΩ.  Άρ ’  ούρ  TOTe  τηρ  διά  στοιχείου  hie^ohop 
άχωρ  γράφ€ΐ  θ€αίτητορ  μ  era  ορθής  δόξης,  οταρ  Ιξης 
2ο  γράφη  ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Αηλορ  δη. 

ΣΩ.  Ουκουρ  ίτι  άpeπιστημωp  ωρ,  ορθά  he  δοζά-  β 
ζωρ,  ως  φαμ^ρ ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 


7·  «V  . .  καφώ]  Sc.  κατ’  άρχας 
της  των  γραμμάτων  μαθήσΐως. 

Χ7·  Οίιδίν  -ye]  Sc.  κωλν€ΐ. 
‘  Certainly  not.’  ye  assents  to 
tlie  meaning  of  the  question. 
Cp.  Phil.  38  A  :  Ovblv  ye.  αλλ’ 
άττ ep  άκονω  λέγω. 

ι8.  Άρ’  ουν,  κ.τ.λ.]  ‘(S'oc.Then 
in  writing  out  correctly  the 
word  Thecstetus,  he  will  do  so 
not  only  with  right  opinion, 
but  with  command  of  the  enu¬ 


meration  of  elements ;  will  he 
not  1  Tli.  Clearly  he  will. 
Soc.  And  that  while  still  without 
knowledge,  though  with  right 
opinion.  Is  not  that  what  we 
say1?  Tli.  Yes.  Soc.  And  yet 
with  definition  added  to  right 
opinion.  For  he  wrote  with 
command  of  the  way  through 
the  elements ;  and  this  we  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  knowledge.’ 
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2ο8.  ΣΩ.  Λόγον  γε  εχων  μετά  ορθής  δόξης.  την  γάρ 
δία  τον  στοιχείου  δδον  εχων  εγραφεν,  ην  δη  λογον 
ώμοΧογησαμεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ΑΧηθη. 

ΣΩ.  ’Έστιν  άρα,  ώ  εταίρε,  μετά  Χόγου  όρθη  δόξα,  5 
ην  ου πω  δεΐ  επιστήμην  καΧεΐν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Κινδυνεύει. 

ΣΩ.  Οναρ  δη,  ως  εοικεν,  επΧουτησαμεν  οίηθεντες 
εχειν  τον  άΧηθεστατον  επιστήμης  Χογον.  η  μηπω 
κα,τηγορώμεν  ’,  ίσως  γαρ  ον  τούτο  τις  αυτόν  οριεΐται,  ι° 
c  άλλα  τό  Χοιπ'ον  είδος  των  τριών,  ών  εν  γε  τι  εφαμεν 
Χόγον  θησεσθαι  τον  επιστήμην  δριζόμενον  δόξαν  είναι 
ορθήν  μετά  Χόγου. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Όρθώς  ύπεμνησας·  ετι  γάρ  εν  Χοιπον.  το 
μεν  γαρ  ην  διανοίας  εν  φωνή  ώσπερ  ειδωΧον,  το  δ  15 
άρτι  Χεχθεν  δια  στοιχείου  οδος  επι  το  οΧον  το  δε  δη 
τρίτον  τί  Χεγεις ; 

ΣΩ.  Όπερ  αν  οί  ί τοΧΧοι  είποιεν,  το  εχειν  τι  ση- 
μείον  είπεΐν  ώ  τών  απάντων  διαφε'ρει  το  ερωτηθεν. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ο  Ιον  τίνα  τίνος  εχεις  μοι  Χογον  ειπεΐν  ;  2ο 
d  ΣΩ.  Οίον,  εί  βουΧει,  ηΧ ίου  περί  ικανόν  οιμαι  σοι 


8.  ” Οναρ  .  .  ε πλοντήσαμεν ]  Cp. 
Polit.  277  -D  ’  Κινδυνεύει  yap 
ημών  έκαστος  οίονδναρειδώς  άπαντα, 
7 τάντ  αύ  πάλιν  ώσπερ  νπαρ  άγνο- 
εϊν.  278  Ε  :  "ΐ να  νπαρ  αντ  όνει- 
ρατος  ημϊν  yiyi >ηται.  Lys.  2  1 8  C. 
The  expression  is  proverbial, 
and  there  is  no  distinct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ‘  dream’  of  Socrates, 
supr.  201  D. 

g.  επιστήμης  λόγον]  λόγος  IS 
used  here  in  a  double  sense. 

(1)  ‘  Definition  of  Knowledge.’ 
Cp.  1 48  D  :  'ΕιΊ  λόγω  προσειπεϊν. 

(2)  That  ‘account’  of  a  thing 
which  (with  right  opinion)  con¬ 
stitutes  Knowledge.  The  play 


of  words  may  be  preserved : 
‘  when  we  thought  we  had 
found  the  most  indubitable 
“  account”  concerning  Know¬ 
ledge.’ 

10.  ns]  Viz.  the  nameless 
author  of  our  theory. 

18.  "Ο περ  αν  oi  πολλοί  εΐποιεν] 
The  two  former  were  inferences 
from  different  meanings  of  λέ- 
γειν, — ‘to  express’  and  ‘to  enu¬ 
merate.’  See  206  D  :  Tov  yovv 
αυτό  δρώντα  λεγειν  φαμεν. 

20.  ικανόν,  .άποδεξασθαϊ\  ‘  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  obtain  your  assent.’ 
άποδεζασθαι  is  an  epexegetic 
infinitive. 


Or,  lastly, 
III.  7.  The 
power  of 
adding  a 
mark  which 
distin¬ 
guishes  it 
from  all 
other 

things.  I.e. 
Definition 
by  the  cha¬ 
racteristic 
difference, 
or  by  the 
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sum  of  the 
distinctive 
elements. 


είναι  άποδεξασθαι,  ότι  το  λαμπρότατου  εστι  των  κατα  ρ·  208. 
τον  ουρανόν  Ιόντων  περί  γην. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  ΐίάνυ  μεν  ούν. 

ΣΩ.  Λα/ 3e  δη  ου  γάριν  είρηται.  εστι  δε  οπερ  άρτι 
5  ελεγομεν,  ως  αρα  την  διαφοράν  έκαστου  αν  λαμβάνης 


η  των  άλλων  διαφε'ρει,  λόγον,  ως  φασί  τινες,  ληφ-ει · 
εως  δ'  αν  κοινού  τίνος  εφάπτη,  εκείνων  περί  σοι  εσται 
6  λόγος  ων  αν  η  κοινότης  η. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Μ ανθάνω-  καί μοι  δοκεΐ καλώς  εχειν  λόγον  ε 
ϊο  τό  τοιοΰτον  καλεΐν. 


Even  this 
disappoints 
us  on  a 
nearer 
view. 


ΣΩ.  Ος  δ’  αν  μετ'  ορθής  δάξης  περί  ότουουν  των 
οντων  την  διαφοράν  των  άλλων  προσλάβη  αύτοΰ, 
επιστήμων  γεγονώς  εσται  ου  πρότερον  ην  δοζα- 
στης. 


ΐ5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαμεν  γε  μην  ούτως. 

ΣΩ.  Nw  δητα,  ώ  θεαίτητε,  παντάπασιν  εγωγε 
επειδή  εγγύς  ώσπερ  σκιαγραφήματος  γεγονα  τού 
λεγομένου,  βυνίημι  ουδέ  σμικρόν ·  εως  δε  άφεστηκη 
πόρρωθεν,  εφαίνετό  τί  μοι  λ εγεσθαι. 

2ο  ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ?  τί  τούτο', 

ΣΩ.  Φράσω,  εαν  οίός  τε  γενωμαι.  ορθήν  εγωγε  ρ.  209. 
εχων  δόζαν  περί  σού,  εαν  μεν  προσλάβω  τον 


4·  Λα/3ύ]  I.  Θ.  μάθε.  1  Let  me 
explain  to  you.’ 

6.  ων  φασί  Ttvey]  The  rives 
are  certainly  Socratics,  and 
probably  the  Megarians  are 
meant.  (See  Introduction.) 

1 2.  αύτοΰ,]  This  punctuation 
appears  preferable  when  it  is 
observed  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  last  few  pages 
to  accumulate  genitives,  την 
διαφοράν  αύτοΰ  των  Άλλων ,  ‘  Its 
distinction  from  other  things.’ 
Others  join  αύτοΰ  Επιστήμων. 

13.  δοξασ rijs]  Cp.  160  D: 


’Επιστήμων  αν  εΐην,  ώνπερ  αι¬ 
σθητής. 

I σκιαγραφήματος ]  Cp.  Phsed. 
69  B  :  σκιαγραφία  τις  rj  ή 

τοιαότη  αρετή.  Rep.  2.  365  C, 
7.  523  B,  10.  602  D,  Soph. 
235  E,  Parm.  165  C.  The 
illusion  of  σκιαγραφία  depended 
on  distance,  and  the  picture 
would  seem  unmeaning  from 
close  at  hand.  Soph.  Fr.  773 
(N.) :  Tlopp  ω  δε  λεΰσσων,  εγγνθεν 
δε  πας  τυφλός. 

20.  Πών  τί  τοΰτο]  1  AVhat  do 
you  mean  Ί  and  why  is  it  so  V 
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ρ.  209-  σον  λόγον,  γιγνώσκω  δή  σε,  ε'ι  δε  μη,  δοξάζω 
μόνον. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Aoyos·  δε  γε  ήν  η  της  σης  διαφορότητος 
ερμηνεία.  5 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Οντως. 


ΣΩ.  Ή νίκ  ούν  εδόξαζον  μόνον,  άλλο  tl  ω  των 
άλλων  διαφέρεις,  τούτων  ούδενος  ηπτόμη ν  τη  διά¬ 
νοια  : 

ι  ’ 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ονκ  εοικεν. 


ΣΩ.  Ύών  κοινών  τι  άρα  διενοούμην,  ών  ούδεν  σν 
μάλλον  η  τις  άλλος  εχει. 

Β  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’ Ανάγκη . 

ΣΩ.  Φερε  δη  προς  Αιος ·  πώς  ποτέ  εν  τω  τοιούτω 
σε  μάλλον  εδόξαζον  η  άλλον  όντινουν ;  θες  γάρ  με  15 
διανοούμενον  ώς  εστιν  ουτος  Οεαίτητος,  ος  άν  η  τε 
άνθρωπος  καί  εχη  ρίνα  καί  οφθαλμούς  και  στόμα  και 
οντω  δη  εν  έκαστον  των  μελών,  αύτη  ούν  η  διάνοια 
εσθ'  ο  τι  μάλλον  ποιήσει  με  θεαίτητον  η  Θεόδωρον 
διανοείσθαι,  η  τών  λεγομένων  ΑΙυσών  τον  έσχατον ;  ao 
ΘΕΑΙ.  Τ ί  γάρ ’, 


For  unless 
I  can  dis¬ 
tinguish 
Theaetetus 
from  Socra¬ 
tes  and 
every  one 
else,  how 
can  I  be 
said  to  have 
a  right 
opinion  of 
him  ?  If 
then  by  the 
compre¬ 
hension 
of  a  true 


I.  §17]  According  to  the 
hypothesis. 

4.  ην\  ‘Is/  according  to  the 
hypothesis. 

τής  σής  διαφορότητος^  ‘Ofyour 
differentia.’  Plato  affects  this 
abstract  termination.  Cp.  esp. 
δικαιότης,  Pl’Ot.  33 1  B,  Gorg. 
508  A. 

7.  ώ  τών  άλλων  διαφέρεις,  τού¬ 
των  ouSevo'y]  It  occurs  to  So¬ 
crates  while  speaking  that  the 
*  Difference  ’  of  one  person  from 
another  is  not  one  but  many. 
Hence  the  inexact  correlation. 

12.  rj  tis  άλλος  ?χ«ι]  The  verb 


{έχεις)  is  attracted  by  tis  Άλλος. 

20.  τών  λεγομένων  Μυσώί'] 
The  phrase  Μνσών  έσχατος  is 
strengthened  by  the  insertion 
of  the  article.  The  earlier 
editors  (under  protest  from 
Buttmann)  read  το  λεγόμενον. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this.  Cp. 
supr.  173  D:  Ot  της  θαλάττης 
λεγόμενοι  χόες.  Arist.  Eth.  Ν.  8. 
3  :  Δει  γαρ  τους  λεγομένους  έίλας 
σννανάλώσαι.  In  the  examples 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  the 
proverb  is  used  to  express  con¬ 
tempt.  Here  it  rather  conveys 
the  notion  of  indifference. 
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account 
is  meant 
*  right 
opinion  of 
the  distinc¬ 
tive  differ¬ 
ence,’  this 
is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part 
of  right 
opinion. 


ΣΩ.  Άλλ’  όάν  δη  μη  μόνον  τον  βχοντα  ρίνα  και  ρ·  209. 
οφθαλμούς  διανοηθώ,  άλλα  και  τον  σιμόν  re  και  βξ-  c 
όφθαλμον ,  μη  τι  σό  αν  μάλλον  δοξάσω  η  όμαυτόν  η 
όσοι  τοιοντοι ; 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουδόν. 


ΣΩ.  ’Αλλ’  ου  πρότβρόν  ye,  οίμαι,  θ βαίτητος  όν 
όμοι  δοξασθησβται,  ττρ'ιν  άν  η  σιμότης  αυτή  των  άλ¬ 
λων  σιμοτητων  ών  όγώ  όώρακα  διάφορον  τι  μνημεϊον 
παρ’  όμοι  όνσημηναμόνη  καταθηται, — και  τάλλα  ούτως 
ίο  όξ  ών  el  συ, — [?}]  όμε,  και  όάν  αυριον  απαντήσω, 
άναμνησει  και  ποίησα  ορθά  δόξαζαν  περ\  σου. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Άληθόστατα. 

ΣΩ.  Hep!  την  διαφορότητα  άρα  καί  η  όρθη  δόξα  d 


αν  αη  έκαστου  περί. 

2.  τον  σιμόν  re  και  έξόφθαλ- 

μον]  Supr.  143  Ε·  In  Xen. 
Cyr.  ι.  9  εξόφθαλμος  is  opposed 
to  κοίλόφθαλμος.  But  in  Ar. 
H.  A.  1.  8.  §  5  the  words  εκτός 
and  εντός  seem  rather  to  refer 
to  the  position  of  the  eyes. 

8.  μνημεϊον  .  .  .  ενσημηναμενη] 

Cp.  191 D,  192  A,  194 C,  196 
A.  The  theory  which  has  been 
rejected  is  still  permitted  and 
intended  by  Plato  to  leave  an 
impression  on  the  mind. 

ΙΟ.  είσν, —  [ή]  εμέ,  καί]  Bodl. 
ει  σν  εμέ  καί  :  Yen.  Ξ.  et  pr.  Π. 

ίμιε 

εί  σύ  η  εμε  καί  :  CeS.  ε’ίση  εμε  και : 
Yen.  Ξ.  γρ.  ο’ίση  έμε  :  cett. 
ε’ίση  εμε  καί.  The  reading  is 
uncertain.  That  adopted  in 
the  text  is  the  most  plausible 
which  can  be  said  to  rest  on 
MS.  authority,  ή  refers  back 
to  αυτή  ή  σιμότης,  passing  Over 
ταλλα  ούτως  εξ  ων  ει  σύ,  which 
is  added  διά  μέσου  and  answers 
to  εξόφθαλμον  in  the  previous 
sentence. 

Iieindorf’s  conjecture,  S,  re¬ 


ferring  to  μνημείου,  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  because  it  is  rather  the 
object  of  sense,  which,  by  fitting 
the  μνημεϊον,  would  be  said  to 
remind.  Hence  ά  εμε  καί  (ad¬ 
opted  by  Wagner)  would  seem 
a  fair  emendation.  But  a  still 
simpler  line  of  conjecture  is  to 
suppose,  asin my  former  edition 
(1861),  εμε  καί  in  the  Bodleian 
reading  to  have  been  trans¬ 
posed  from  κα!  έμε.  This  gives 
the  same  meaning  (the  sentence 
as  usual  passing  out  of  the  re¬ 
lative  construction),  and  ac¬ 
counts  naturally  for  the  corrup¬ 
tion.  If  this  emendation  is 
right,  the  sentence  must  be 
supposed  to  revert  by  a  con¬ 
versational  licence  to  the  indi¬ 
cative  mood.  Cp.  supr.  i49D: 

ΤΙοιειν  κα'ι  .  .  άμβλίσκουσιν,  and 

note.  Sclileiermaclier’s  conjec¬ 
ture,  η  εμέ,  κ.τ.λ.,  leaves  the 
Subject  of  ανυμνήσει  doubtful. 
That  of  the  Zurich  editors,  εΐσει 
σν  έμέ,  κα'ι  εμέ,  introduces  an 
abrupt  and  awkward  inversion. 
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ρ.  209. 


ΘΕΑΙ.  Φαίνεται  γε. 

ΣΩ.  Το  ούν  προσλαβεΐν  λόγον  τη  όρθη  δόξη  τί 
αν  ετι  είη  ;  εΐ  μεν  γάρ  προσδοξάσαι  λεγει  y  διαφέρει 
τι  των  άλλων,  ττάνυ  γελοία  γίγνεται  η  επίταξις. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Πώ? ;  5 

ΣΩ.  Ών  ορθήν  δόξαν  εγομεν  y  των  άλλων  δια¬ 
φέρει,  τούτων  προσλαβεΐν  κελεύει  ημάς  ορθήν  δόξαν 
y  των  άλλων  διαφέρει,  καί  ούτως  ή  μεν  σκυτάλης  η 
-  υπέρου  η  ότου  δη  λεγεται  περιτροπή  προς  ταυτην  την 
επίταξιν  ουδόν  άν  λόγοι,  τυφλόν  δε  παρακελευσις  άν  ίο 
καλοΐτο  δικαιότερου'  τό  γάρ,  ά  εγομεν,  ταυτα  προσ¬ 
λαβεΐν  κελεύειν,  ίνα  μάθωμεν  ά  δοξάζομεν,  πάνυ  γεν- 
ναίως  εοικεν  εσκοτωμενω. 

ΘΕΑΙ.  γε  δη  τι  νυν  δη  ως  όρων  επυθου  ; 


And  the  use  of  οϊδα  in  this 
sense  is  questionable. 

9.  υπέρου  .  .  περιτροπή^  ini  των 
τα  αυτά  ποιονντων  ποΧΧάκις  κα'ι 
μηδέν  άνυόντων,  η  ε'π'ι  των  ταχέως 
τι  πραττό ντων.  μέμνηται  δέ  αυτής 
ΦιΧήμων  εν  "Η ρωσι  κα\  ενταύθα 
Πλάτωΐ'.  (Schol.) 

ΙΟ.  ουδέν  αν  Xeyoi]  I.e.  Χήρος 

αν  ("η.  Cp.  Phsedo,  7  2  Β, 

Legg.  3·  698  Α  :  Λέγοντας  ε'ργυις 
οτι  Χήρος  προς  χρυσόν  τε  και  αρ¬ 
γυρόν  εστιν  έκάστοτε  τα  Χεγομενα 
τίμια  και  καλά  κατά  πάλιν. 

12.  πάνυ  γενναίως  .  .  έ  σκοτω¬ 
μένοι]  Cp.  esp.  Rep.  8.  558  C  : 
'Η  Se  συγγνώμη  .  .  αυτής' — Πάνυ, 
έφη,  γενναία. 

14-  ***++ei  ye  S17]  So  the  Bod¬ 
leian  MS.  (but  with  no  accents 
by  the  first  hand.)  Yen.  T.  has 
είπε,  with  the  rest,  except  Vat. 
Δ,  which  has  εί  δε.  The  Bod¬ 
leian  continues  without  punc¬ 
tuation  from  εσκοτωμενω ,  and 
accents  as  above.  But  the  ac¬ 
cents  appear  to  have  been  added 
by  a  later  hand.  Is  it  possible 


some  words  may  have  slipped 
out  1  such  as  Τί  ουν  δή ;  ε’ί  γε  δή  τι 
— ‘  Well,  what  then  1  If,  as  I 
presume,  your  question  just 
now’  (supr.  D)  ‘prepared  the 
way  for  some  announcement.’ 
The  reading  of  Yat.  Δ  (εί  δέ  δή 
.  .  τί,  κ.τ.λ.)  admits  of  being 
rendered,  however :  ‘  Well,  but 
if, —  what  were  you  just  now 
going  to  say,  when  you  asked 
the  question  1  ’  Most  of  the 
editors  give  Είπε'.  The  ques¬ 
tion  referred  to  is  τό  ονν  προσ- 
ΧαβεΙν  .  .  τί  αν  έτ .  εΐη  ;  This  is 
a  little  difficult;  and  Badham, 
reading  Ei  δέ,  most  ingeniously 
conjectures  τί  νυν  δή  ώ?  έτερον 
υπεθου,  i.  e.  ‘  what  was  the  sup¬ 
pressed  alternative  implied  by 
your  use  of  μέν  V  But  ΰποτίθε- 
σθαι  elsewhere  refers  to  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  expressed  postulate  or 
condition  (Rep.  1.  346  B),  and 
if  it  could  be  used  of  something 
merely  implied,  the  imperfect 
tense  would  be.  required  in 
such  a  reference.  πυθέσθαι  and 


But  if  it 
means, 

‘  Know¬ 
ledge  of 
the  distinc¬ 
tive  differ¬ 
ence,’  the 
term 

Knowledge 
remains 
still  un¬ 
analysed. 
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ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ 


ΣΩ.  Εί  το  λόγον,  ώ  παΐ,  προσλαβείν  γνώναι  κε-  ρ.  209- 
λεύει,  άλλα  μη  δοξάσαι  την  διαφοροτητα,  ηδυ  χρημ 
αν  είη  του  καλλίστου  των  περί  επιστήμης  λ ογου.  το 
γαρ  γνώναί  επιστήμην  που  λαβεΐν  εστίν.  η  γαρ  ;  ρ.  2ΐο. 

5  ΘΕΑΙ.  Να/. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  ε ρωτηθείς,  ως  εοικε ,  τί  εστιν  επι- 
στη  μη,  άποκρινείται  ότι  δόξα  όρθη  μετά  επιστήμης 
διαφορότητος.  λόγου  γαρ  πρόσληφις  τοΰτ  αν  είη 
κατ'  εκείνον. 


Though 
Theaetetus 
has  brought 
forth  more 
than  he 
knew  was 
in  him,  the 
art  of  So¬ 
crates  has 
hitherto  re¬ 
jected  all. 


10  ΘΕΑΙ.  ’Έοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  Καί  παντάπασί  γε  εύηθες,  ζητουντων  ημών 
επιστήμην,  δόξαν  φάναι  ορθήν  είναι  μετ'  επιστήμης 
είτε  διαφορότητος  είτε  δτουουν.  ούτε  αρα  αίσθησις, 
ώ  θ εαίτητε,  ούτε  δόξα  αληθης  ούτε  μετ'  αληθούς 
ΐ5  δόξης  λόγος  προσγιγνόμενος  επιστήμη  αν  είη.  β 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Ουκ  εοικεν. 

ΣΩ.  Ή  ούν  ετι  κυουμεν  τι  και  ώδίνομεν,  ώ  φίλε , 
περί  επιστήμης,  η  πάντα  εκτετόκαμεν ; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Kat  ναι  μά  Δ/’  εγωγε  πλείω  η  όσα  είχον 
2ο  εν  εμαυτω  διά  σε  είρηκα. 

ΣΩ.  Ούκοΰν  ταΰτα  μεν  πάντα  η  μαιευτική  ημών 
τέχνη  άνεμιαΐά  φησι  γεγενησθαι  και  ουκ  άξια  τρο- 

φης; 

ΘΕΑΙ.  Παντάπασί  μεν  ούν. 


ΐρίσθαί  are  nearly  synonymous 
in  Plato.  Thesetetus  very  pro¬ 
perly  recals  Socrates  from  his 
unwonted  discursiveness.  Mr. 
Paley  reads  da  δη,  τί  νυν  δη,  κ.τ.λ. 

2.  ήδίι  χρημ  αν  (Ίη  του]  The 
genitive  is  due  to  a  sort  of  at¬ 
tractive  ethical  force  in  ήδΰ,  cp. 
άτοπα  της  σμικρολογίας  above. 
Soph.  Phil.  8l  :  ’Αλλ’  ήδν  yap 
TOL  χτήμα  της  νίκης  λαβίϊν. 

‘An  amusing  sort  of  creature 


does  our  fairest  of  the  accounts 
of  knowledge  prove  !’ 

7·  άποκρινβΐται]  Sc.  ό  λόγος. 

12.  φάναι]  ixtivov  SC.  The 
absurdity  is  in  fact  the  same 
as  in  Thesetetus’  first  attempt, 
supr.  147  B. 

17.  For  the  1st  pers.  plural 
cp.  supr.  154  D.  It  may  be 
called  the  good  physician’s 
figure, — σχήμα  ιατρικόν. 

1 9.  Και  ναι  μα  Δί’  εγωγ(  πλίίω] 


ΘΕΑΙΤΗΤΟΣ. 
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ΣΩ.  Ε αν  τοινυν  άλλων  μετά  ταυτα  όγκυμων  επι- 
0  Χ^Ρψ  γίγνεσθαι,  ώ  θεαίτητε, — εάν  τε  γίγνη,  βελτιό- 
νων  εσει  πληρης  δια  την  νυν  εξότασιν,  εάν  τε  κενός· 
V9’  ηττον  εσει  βαρύς  τοΐς  συνοΰσι  καί  ημερώτερος, 
σωφρόνως  ονκ  οιόμενος  ειδεναι  ά  μη  οίσθα.  τοσοϋτον  5 
γαρ  μόνον  η  εμη  τέχνη  δυναται,  πλέον  δε  ουδόν,  ουδό 
τι  οίδα  ων  οι  άλλοι,  οσοι  μεγάλοι  και  θαυμάσιοι  αν- 
δρες  εισί  τε  καί  γεγόνασι.  την  δε  μαιείαν  ταυτην 
εγω  τε  καϊ  η  μητηρ  εκ  θεού  ελάχομεν,  η  μεν  των 
υ  γυναικών,  εγω  δε  των  νέων  τε  καί  γενναίων  και  οσοι  ίο 
καλοί,  νυν  μεν  ούν  άπαντητόον  μοι  εις  την  του 
βασιλεως  στοάν  επι  την  Μίλ^τοι»  γραφήν,  ην  με 
γεγραπται  ·  εωθεν  δε,  ω  Θεόδωρε,  δεύρο  παλιν  όιπ αν¬ 
τίο  μεν. 


But  the 
youth  is 
cured  of 
thinking 
that  he 
knows 
what  he 
does  not 
know. 


κα\  πλΐίω,  ‘  even  more :  ’ — va\  μα 
Αί’  eyarye  is  interposed. 

I.  ’Ear  .  .  ear  re  .  .  ear  re]  For 
this  hypothesis  within  hypo¬ 
thesis  cp.  supr.  147  A,  and  note, 
ear  re  . .  ear  re  are  correlatives. 

‘  Then,  Thesetetus,  should 
you  go  about  hereafter  to  con¬ 
ceive  afresh, — whether  you  do 
conceive,  your  state  will  be  the 
more  promising  for  what  you 
have  now  gone  through,  or 
whether  you  remain  barren, 
you  will  be  gentler  and  less 
offensive  to  those  about  you, 
for  you  will  be  too  modest  to 
think  that  you  know  what  you 
do  not  know.’ 

9.  Ik  6e ον]  θεός  is  here  ge¬ 
neralised.  Cp.  supr.  149  B, 
150  C. 


ΙΟ.  οσοι  καλοί]  Supr.  185  E  : 
Ο  γαρ  καλώς  λίγων  καλός  re  κά- 

γαθός.  The  word  accentuates 
Socrates’  satisfaction  with  The¬ 
setetus.  Cp.  supr.  142  Ο:  Πάνυ 

αγασθηναι  αντοΰ  την  φύσιν. 

1 1 .  την  τον  βασιλίως  στοάν]  In¬ 
dictments  for  impiety  were  laid 
before  the  αρχών  βασιλεύς,  who 
was  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  kings  in  their  capacity 
of  High-Priest,  as  the  Rex  Sa- 
crificuluswas  at  Rome.  (Smith’s 
Diet,  of  Ant.)  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  Euthyphro  is 
supposed  to  open. 

13.  εωθεν  δε,  κ.τ.λ.]  These 
words  may  have  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  dialogue  without 
implying  the  promise  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation.  Cp.  Each,  sub  fin. 
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Heraclitus  and  Parmenides. 

Ab  after-ages  saw  amongst  Plato’s  contemporaries  distinctions 
which  were  only  partially  developed  in  liis  time,  so  in  a  less 
degiee,  and  with  the  difference  which  his  genius  implies,  Plato 
viewed  the  past  through  a  generalization  and  an  antithesis. 
Heraclitus  and  Empedocles,  and  from  another  point  of  view  Pro- 
tagoias,  were  the  representatives  of  one  tendency,  Parmenides  and 
his  followers,  of  the  contrary  one.  The  opposition  between  them 
is  that  between  rest  and  motion,  unity  and  diversity,  absolute 
and  relative,  universal  and  particular,  finite  and  infinite,  positive 
aim  negath  e,  between  knowledge  and  opinion,  ideas  or  concep¬ 
tions  and  impressions. 

In  endeavouring  to  conceive  what  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  and 
Protagoras  really  were,  it  is  necessary  to  divest  our  minds  of 
this  contrasted  form  under  which  we  are  led  to  think  of  them  in 
reading  Plato. 


It  would  only  be  an  approximation  towards  a  true  estimate  to  Earlier 
say  that  Parmenides  represents  the  idea  of  unity,  being,  or  rest,  Ph.ilos°- 
Heraclitus  that  of  dualism,  of  a  process,  or  motion,  and  Pythagoras  P 
that  of  harmony  and  order,  or  definite  proportions,  as  intermediate 
between  the  other  two. 

Philosophy  was  yet  too  near  its  origin  for  its  streams  to  have 
diverged  very  far.  As  we  come  nearer  to  those  early  thinkers, 
we  find  that  they  had  more  in  common  than  we  supposed.  They 
have  a  common  mythological  element,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
their  thoughts  move,  and  which  they  strive  to  pierce,  although  it 
veils  their  meaning  partly  from  themselves  ;  inhaled  by  some  in 
the  Greek  and  Sicilian  valleys,  by  some,  perhaps  in  earlier  purity, 
on  the  Eastern  plains,  but  in  all  finding  its  highest  sensuous  em¬ 
bodiment  in  the  Sun  or  Fire.  The  notion  of  Αίκη  is  common  to 
Heraclitus  and  Parmenides,  the  (ίμαρμενη  of  the  one  is  paralleled  by 
the  ανάγκη  of  the  other. 

E 
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Heraclitus. 


The  endeavour  to  pierce  this  veil  of  language1  is  accompanied  in 
all  of  them  by  a  melancholy  scepticism  and  contempt  for  the  com¬ 
mon  opinions  of  men.  The  words  of  Plato  in  the  Phsedo,  oi  πολλοί 
ψηλαφώντας  ωσπαρ  αν  σκότω,  might  have  been  applied  by  any  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  to  the  condition  of  men,  who  believe  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  senses  before  that  of  reason,  and  cling  to  their  own 
narrow  thoughts  instead  of  being  conformed  to  the  law  of  Nature 
or  Being. 

With  this  scepticism  is  combined  in  all  of  them  what  may  be 
termed  an  ideal  Pantheism  :  the  speculative  and  religious  intellect 
filling  the  void  of  observation  with  the  intensity  of  its  own  early 
thought2.  All  that  is  particular  owes  its  being  to  Wrong,  in  the 
universal  alone  is  harmony  and  righteousness  and  peace.  The 
world  of  opinion  is  a  world  of  ‘  nought  and  night ; '  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  being  is  absolute,  and  commensurate  with  thought.  The 
nature  of  things,  says  Philolaus,  belongs  to  divine,  and  not  to 
human  knowledge. 

Such  being  the  ground  colours  more  or  less  discernible  throughout 
the  philosophy  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  what  were  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  by  which  they  were  relieved  %  It  is  now  proposed  to 
consider  this  in  the  case  of  Heraclitus  and  (more  briefly)  of  Par¬ 
menides  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that,  historically 
speaking,  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  either  of  these  phi¬ 
losophers  pursued  his  reflections  with  direct  reference  to  the 
other.  The  idea  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  a  little  apt  to 
intercept  our  view  of  the  History  itself.  As  a  Platonist  sees  in 
the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  two  opposite  poles,  so  the  Hegelian  is 
tempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  thought  from  Parmenides  to 
Heraclitus,  while  a  Kantian  may  view  the  Eleatic  transcendentalism 
as  the  higher.  Such  thoughts  may  supply  a  valuable  theory,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  historical.  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus  were 
nearly  contemporary,  Heraclitus  being  the  earlier  of  the  two  :  they 
lived  far  apart,  and  were  subject  to  different  influences. 

I.  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  was  an  Eastern  Greek,  and  it  is  not 
merely  fanciful  to  find  an  analogy  between  his  thoughts  and 
the  more  dreamy  speculations  of  the  remoter  East.  But  they 
have  a  greater  interest  for  the  student  of  philosophy,  not  only 
as  having  contributed  primarily  to  the  speculative  impulse  of  the 
Greek  mind,  but  as  permanently  valuable  in  themselves,  and  anti¬ 
cipating  some  of  the  most  fruitful  of  modern  ideas.  Bacon  drew 

1  Cp.  Parmen.  :  ' Ωσάμαναι  κροτάφων  άττο  χαρσι  καλύπτρας. 

2  Τύ  yap  πλαον  αστϊ  νόημα,  Parmen. 
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from  them  some  of  his  happiest  expressions  ;  and  Hegel  professed 
to  have  embodied  in  his  own  Logic  every  principle  which  they 
contained.  ‘  The  voice  of  the  Sibyl,’  says  Heraclitus,  'although  its 
notes  be  harsh  and  rude,  yet  penetrates  to  a  thousand  years.’  This 
pregnant  saying  may  be  well  applied  to  the  obscure  utterances  of 
Heraclitus  himself.  Half  understood  even  by  his  own  followers, 
imperfectly  appreciated  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  exercised  a 
wide-spread  influence,  second  only  to  that  of  Parmenides  in  its 
intensity.  Caught  up  afresh  by  the  Stoics  and  Neo-platonists, 
and  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  read  by  them  in 
the  light  of  deeper  wants,  his  words  received  a  new  interest  from 
their  sublime  spirit  of  awe  and  sadness.  And  thus  many  of  them 
have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  reveal  in  dim  and  broken  outline 
the  proportions  of  a  most  noble  and  far-seeing  intellect. 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  great  thinkers  in  an  early  time,  that  for 
the  most  part  only  the  negative  side  of  their  teaching  ‘  lives  after 
them.’  One  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible 
to  themselves  and  their  contemporaries.  Deep  intuitions,  but 
unsubstantial,  though  clothed  in  palpable  imagery;  anticipations, 
vague  and  unsupported  by  proof,  of  the  human  mind,  dreaming  on 
thoughts  to  come,  partly  become  engulfed  by  time,  partly  remain 
dead  and  fruitless  and  unknown,  until  their  meaning  is  revealed  by 
the  development  of  cognate  thoughts  in  distant  ages,  and  a  late 
sympathy  detects  what  is  hidden  there  in  germ.  So  the  doctrine 
of  Heraclitus,  which  undoubtedly  contained  an  element  of  order 
and  unity,  if  not  of  rest,  and  had  been  as  ideal  as  any,  was  degraded 
to  be  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  sense,  although  it  again  enters 
to  restore  the  balance  of  philosophy  when  in  danger  of  being  bound 
fast  in  the  Eleatic  One1. 

Heraclitus  himself  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  previous  thinkers. 
As  the  emigrant  Xenophanes  had  1  looked  up  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
and  said  that  the  One  was  God,’  so  Thales  had  looked  forth  on  the 
expanse  of  the  Aegean  and  said  that  Water  was  the  All,  with  a 
vague  sense  that  Nature  must  be  simple  and  all -pervading.  The 
tendency  of  his  successors  had  been  towards  the  idea  of  an  homo¬ 
geneous  Infinite.  Heraclitus  rose  to  the  conception  of  Nature  as  a 
universal  ever-acting  Law. 

He  felt  deeply  the  falseness  and  contradictoriness  of  sensation 
and  opinion,  not  because  he  contrasted  their  objects  with  that  of 
knowledge,  but  because  he  felt  that  these  are  presented  as  being 

1  Thus  the  dialectic  of  Plat.  Rep.  6  is  a  sort  of  όδο*  άνω  κάτω  μία.  See  also 
the  Sophist  and  Parmenides. 
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something  in  themselves, — ‘not  fluctuating  but  fixed,’  and  not  as 
moments  in  the  Universal  Process.  This  is  itself  unseen,  but  is 
symbolised  in  several  ways.  ‘  The  Order  that  embraces  all  things 
is  an  everliving  Fire,  Eternal,  Uncreated,  kindling  itself  by  mea¬ 
sures  and  extinguishing  itself  by  measures ;  ’  i.  e.  The  Idea  of  the 
universe  implies  at  once  absolute  activity  and  perfect  law.  This 
Idea  is  also  represented  as  ‘  the  invisible  harmony  ’  which  is  ‘  better 
than  the  visible,’  as  the  ‘  Thought  which  guides  all  through  all,’  as 
the  ‘Universal  Word’  or  ‘Reason,’  as  the  ‘One  Wisdom,’  as 
‘  Time,’  as  ‘  Righteousness,’  as  ‘  Fate,’  as  the  ‘  Name  of  Zeus.’ 
This  Eternal  process,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  law  or  harmony, 
is  inseparable  in  the  mind  of  Heraclitus  from  the  notion  of  dualism. 
The  process  is  from  This  to  That  and  back  again,  the  harmony  is 
between  opposites,  which  do  not  cease  to  be  opposites,  although  the 
one  passes  into  the  other.  This  was  not  lost  upon  Plato.  ‘  The 
universe  is  ever  drawn  asunder  and  together  at  once,  says  the  muse 
of  firmer  tone,’  viz.  the  Ionian:  Plat.  Soph.  242.  It  is  implied  in 
the  blunt  words,  ‘War  is  the  Father  of  all  things  :  ’  and  in  a  saying 
of  more  doubtful  meaning,  Παλίντονος  αρμονίη  κόσμου ,  δκωσπίρ  λΰρης  και 
τόξου  1 2.  Different  interpretations  of  this  have  been  suggested.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  paraphrased,  ‘  As  the  arrow  leaves  the  string,  the 
hands  are  pulling  opposite  ways  to  each  other,  and  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  bow  (cp.  Plato,  Rep.  4.  439),  and  the  sweet  note  of  the 
lyre  is  due  to  a  similar  tension  and  retention;  the  secret  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  is  the  same  V  Thus  Homer  is  blamed  for  praying  that  strife 
may  be  no  more,  since  without  strife  there  can  be  no  harmony. 
‘  The  Deity  is  Day  and  Night  in  one,  winter  and  summer,  war  and 
peace,  fulness  and  hunger.’  Each  thing  is  ever  producing  or  pass¬ 
ing  into  its  opposite — evil  into  good,  and  good  into  evil :  light  into 
darkness  and  darkness  into  light.  This  Eternal  process  is  the 
world  :  ‘  All  coming  out  of  one,  and  one  arising  out  of  all.’  Its 
nature  is  to  reveal  itself  in  contradictions  :  Συνάφ-eias  ούλα  καί  οΰχι 
ούλα3,  κ.τ.λ.  4 Εν  τό  σοφόν  μοΰνον  λ/γεσ&α  ουκ  edt'Xei  και  ΐθίλ(ΐ,  Ζηνός 
οΰνομα 

But  it  is  more  particularly  described  as  the  way  upwards  and 
downwards,  which  is  the  same.  In  everything  there  is  con¬ 
trariety,  and  the  action  of  the  all-embracing,  all-dividing  fire. 
But  there  is  a  more  general  contrariety  between  the  fire  itself 
and  its  grosser  forms,  i.  e.  between  the  absolute  process  itself  and 


1  Fr.  56  (Bywater). 

2  Hor.  Epist.  1.  12.  19  :  ‘Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors.’ 

3  Fr.  59.  i  Fr.  65. 
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the  elements  which  are  at  once  the  subjects  and  the  products  of  its 
Law.  Fire  is  becoming  all  things,  and  all  things  are  becoming 
fire the  things  are  typified  as  air  and  water  and  earth.  Here  it 
is  more  difficult  to  separate  the  symbol  from  the  thought.  There 
is  an  effort  made  to  give  greater  outward  reality  to  the  process, 
and  the  language  becomes  more  sensuous  accordingly.  The  way 
upwards  is  the  way  from  earth  through  water  and  air  to  fire,  the 
way  downwards  is  from  fire  through  air  and  water  to  earth.  Both 
processes  are  ever  moving  on  together;  and  each  element  has  its  own 
harmony  or  law.  There  is  then  not  only  contrariety  and  harmony 
in  the  world,  but  also  a  lower  and  a  higher.  This  is  more  simply 
expressed  by  the  distinction  between  the  moist  and  dry  exhala¬ 
tions  ;  e.  g.  the  clouds  and  the  sun :  the  one  dark,  the  other 
light ;  the  one  tending  downwards,  the  other  upwards.  These 
are,  as  it  were,  the  body  and  soul  of  the  world.  The  death  of 
either  is  the  other’s  life.  The  Universal  Process  is  perpetually 
circling  between  them.  At  this  point  we  return  to  the  world 
of  sensible  things.  They  exist  only  by  perpetual  strife,  life  and 
death  work  together  in  them ;  their  birth  is  a  death,  their  death  or 
absorption  into  the  higher  region  is  the  true  life ;  the  only  harmony 
amongst  them  is  due  to  war.  But  is  there  war  in  heaven  ?  Is 
there  no  escape  from  this  region  of  conflicting  elements  1  Is  the 
fire  itself,  the  origin  and  goal  of  the  struggle  of  existence,  tom 
asunder  by  a  similar  struggle  1  We  may  possibly  imagine  the 
primordial  activity  and  its  law  (πΰρ,  μίτρα)  as  two  coexistent  and 
opposite  principles,  the  balance  of  which  is  order  ( κόσμος ) ;  but 
it  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  fire  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  world,  and  therefore  from  the  conflict  of  things : 
as  these  in  their  war  are  ever  coming  into  existence  and  absorbed 
again,  so  the  fire  is  ever  parted  asunder  so  as  to  become  all  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  united  out  of  them  1,  quenched  into  the  lower 
forms  and  kindled  into  itself  again.  But  then  this  process  is 
all-embracing ;  not  isolated  like  the  war  of  particular  things  :  and 
for  each  thing  to  rise  from  earth  to  fire,  that  is,  from  particular 
existence  to  the  Universal  Process,  is  to  attain  to  peace.  This 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  notice  of  Diog.  L.  (9.  8) :  Τών  δ«  ίναντίων 
το  μίν  els  yeveaiv  clyov  KaXeladai  no\e μον  και  e'piv,  το  δ’  eVi  την  ίκπίιρωσιν 
ομολογίαν  καί  elp^v2.  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  wearied 
with  the  ‘  Eternal  process  moving  on,’  is  carried  downwards  by 
a  weak  desire  of  rest  and  of  particular  being ;  and  to  this  is 

1  Aιa<pep6μevov  aei  avpcpepeTcu.  hro'^aev  ήδυ  και  αγαθόν, — κάματοί  άνά- 

2  Cp.  too  the  words  NoCvos  ΰγΐ€ΐην  τταυσιν. 
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attributed  the  origin  of  the  individual  soul.  (See  Lassalle,  Her. 
vol.  i.  pp.  123'sqq.) 

What  is  the  bearing  of  this  theory  on  the  mind,  on  human 
knowledge,  and  on  human  life  1 

1.  The  universal  law  or  process  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  act  or  utterance  of  mind  (γνώμη  ή  κυβέρνησα  πάντα,  το  (V 
σοφόν,  θάος  λόγοή.  This,  though  more  or  less  personified  (as  Zeis, 
Δίκη,  Geos),  is  nowhere  distinctly  personal.  The  act  or  utterance 
itself  is  the  soul  of  the  World,  not  exactly  ‘immanent/  but  ever 
moving  throughout  all,  passing  into  everything  and  returning  into 
itself  again.  Yet  while  thus  pervading  all  things,  it  essentially 
holds  the  upper  ethereal  region,  and  embraces  all,  being  opposed  to 
the  things  beneath  it  as  universal  to  particular. 

2.  Knowledge  therefore  is  the  acquaintance  and  union  with  this 
universal  and  pervading  mind  or  law.  That  human  mind  is  the 
best,  which  most  partakes  of  it ;  that  which  lives  in  its  own  world 
of  particular  impressions  and  notions,  is  ‘  nearer  earth  and  less  in 
light/  This  idea  finds  a  symbolical  and  also  an  abstract  expres¬ 
sion.  ‘  A  dry  soul  is  the  wisest  and  best,  flashing  through  the  body 
as  lightning  through  a  cloud  ’  (cp.  ξηρά  αναθυμίασή).  ‘  The  soul 
that  is  moist  (e.  g.  with  wine)  “  embodies  ”  itself  like  a  gathering 
cloud  ’  (cp.  υγρά  αναθυμίασή).  ‘  The  Law  of  things  is  a  law  of 
universal  Reason,  but  most  men  live  as  if  they  had  a  wisdom  of 
their  own.’  ‘  To  live  in  the  light  of  the  universal  Order  is  to 
be  awake,  to  turn  aside  into  our  own  microcosm  is  to  go  to  sleep.’ 
‘  Most  men  even  wdien  they  hear  are  as  though  they  heard  not, 
their  speech  bewrays  that  though  present  they  are  absent  mentally.’ 
It  is  an  obscure  question,  and  one  which  Heraclitus  probably  did 
not  distinctly  ask  himself,  by  what  path,  according  to  this  theory, 
the  mind  passes  from  sense  to  knowledge,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  particular  into  the  light  of  the  universal.  The  answer  would 
probably  be  little  more  than  that  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  opened. 
As  the  faculty  of  sight  is  quenched  in  sleep,  so  the  mind  is  quenched 
while  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  things  surrounding  it.  But  if 
a  man  is  awake,  the  fire  within  him  finds  its  kindred  fire,  and 
flashes  through  the  clouds  of  the  sensible  world.  Thus  living  in  the 
universal  order  he  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  mind  which  follows 
all  through  all.  Sensation  is  not  annihilated,  but  is  absorbed  into 
the  grander  movement  of  the  mind,  and  becomes  the  transparent 
medium  of  true  vision.  (See  the  expression  κατά  φίισιν  ίπαΐειν, 
where  the  transition  from  sensible  to  mental  perception  is  not 
maiked.)  While  the  mind  is  thus  acquainted  with  the  universal 
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law,  it  must  also  follow  the  swiftness  of  the  universal  motion  (Plat. 
Cratyl.  412  :  Δια  τοΰ  Ιόντος  Ιε'ναι  παντός),  distinguishing  all  things  into 
their  true  elements  (διαιρε ων  έκαστον  κατα  φΰσιν  και  φράζων  οκως  έχει  1), 
perceiving  their  transformations,  comprehending  their  unseen  har- 
mony  (παντα  το  πυρ  επεΧθον  κρινέει  και  καταΧηφεται'2).  Heraclitus 
could  not  be  unconscious  that  this  was  an  ideal  state  for  man, 
who  £  lights  a  taper  for  himself  in  the  night,’  and  ‘  is  but  an  ape 
to  compare  with  God.’  The  subtlety  of  Nature  far  exceeds  the 
subtlety  of  man’s  intellect,  and  her  energy  far  exceeds  his  power 
to  grapple  with  it.  Hence  as  in  the  Heaven  of  Heraclitus  there 
is  no  rest,  so  in  his  philosophy  there  is  occasionally  a  despairing 
tone.  This,  however,  never  occurs  in  speaking  of  the  Eternal 
process,  but  only  of  its  comprehension  by  man. 

3.  For  in  comparison  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Universal 
Law,  human  life  becomes  a  very  little  thing,  if  it  be  not  more 
fitly  called  a  death.  Indeed,  as  in  all  things  else,  so  in  man,  life 
and  death  are  ever  working  together.  His  body  is  ever  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  his  soul,  his  soul  is  ever  dying  into  his  body;  his 
birth  into  the  world  is  the  entombment  of  a  higher  life,  the 
death  of  what  is  earthly  in  him  is  the  awaking  of  the  God.  As 
the  Reason  is  but  a  small  part  in  any  man,  so  the  good  amongst 
men  are  few,  and  misunderstood  (for  dogs  also  bark  at  him 
they  know  not).  Even  the  philosopher  is  like  the  gold-digger, 
who  toils  much  and  finds  little 3,  and  often  his  truest  wisdom  is  to 
know  himself,  and  to  feel  the  nothingness  of  his  individual  Being 
in  the  presence  of  the  Universal  Order.  Yet  public  law  is  to  be 
zealously  maintained,  as  more  general  than  the  private  will,  the 
excesses  of  which  are  to  be  quenched  as  a  dangerous  fire 4. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  thought  the  grandeur  of  which 
was  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  that  time.  The  Λόγος 
or  Law  of  Heraclitus  was  not  exactly  a  law  of  progress,  for  his 
elements  are  ever  circling  in  one  round,  yet  it  is  as  near  an 
approach  to  that  Idea  as  is  to  be  found  in  Ancient  Philosophy. 
A  still  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  conception  of  the  in¬ 
finity  and  simplicity  of  Nature.  And  while  we  feel  that  the 
metaphysical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  owe  much  of 
their  strength  and  reality  and  perfection  to  the  One  Being 
of  Parmenides,  and  in  part  also  to  the  Pythagoreans,  in  whose 
philosophy  finite  and  infinite  were  already  combined,  it  is  im- 

1  Fr.  2.  2  Fr.  26.  3  Cp.  Plat.  Rep.  5.  450. 

4  " Ύβριν  χρη  σβεννύειν  μάλλον  ή  πυρκαϊήν,  Fr.  103. 
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possible  not  to  recognise  in  Plato  a  nearer  kindred  to  Hera¬ 
clitus  than  to  any  other  of  his  predecessors.  The  union  of 
Imagination  and  Reason,  the  plasticity  of  mind,  the  tendency 
at  once  to  soar  and  to  roam,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the 
points  of  communion  between  them.  Many  scattered  thoughts, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  pervading  whole  passages,  might  be  quoted 
in  confirmation  of  this.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if  Plato 
grasped  the  thought  of  Heraclitus  more  firmly  than  the  dark 
philosopher’s  own  followers  had  done  \ 

The  fate  of  Heraclitus’  teaching  at  Ephesus1 2  reminds  us  of 
his  own  picture  of  the  soul  that  is  too  weak  to  follow  the  Uni¬ 
versal  motion,  and  falls  away  from  it  to  take  an  individual 
shape.  The  very  multiplicity  of  his  symbolism  seems  to  have 
contributed  to  this  result ;  each  disciple  interpreting  the  whole 
theory  by  the  figui’e  which  was  most  intelligible  to  himself : 
one  fastening  on  the  Fire,  another  on  the  Sun,  another  on  the 
dry  exhalation,  another  on  the  more  abstract  Righteousness, 
or  the  ruling  Mind,  while  some  appear  to  have  seized  upon  his 
habit  of  teaching  by  strange  outward  signs,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  Aristotle  gravely  asserts,  that  Cratylus  at  length 


1  The  two  passages  in  which  this 
appreciation  appears  most  distinctly 
are,  Sophist.  242  :  Διαψερόμ evov  yap 
(sc.  to  ov )  άεί  ξυμφίροται,  φασίν  ai 
awTOVunepai  των  Μουσών  (with  which 
contrast  Sympos.  187,  where  the  say¬ 
ing  is  explained  away),  and  Cratyl. 
412  :  "Οσοι  yap  fjyoivTai.  τό  παν  aval 
iv  ποροία,  το  μίν  πολύ  αυτού  ΰπολαμ- 
βάνουσι  τοιούτύν  τι  eTvai,  οΊον  οΰδί ν 
άλλο  ή  χωράν,  διά.  δε  τούτου  παντός 
αναι  τι  διοξιόν,  δι’  ου  πάντα  τά  yiyvo- 
μονα  yiy νοσθαι.  ε Ίναι  δε  τάχιστον  τούτο 
καί  λοπτότατον  ου  yap  άν  δύνασθαι 
άλλως  διά  τού  ιόντος  levai  παντός,  el  μη 
λεπτότατο)/  τε  ήν,  ώστε  αυτό  μηδίν 
OTeyeiv,  και  τάχιστον,  ώστε  χρήσθαι 
ώσπερ  ίστωσι  τοΐς  άλλοις.  ίποί  δ’ 
ουν  επιτροπεύει  τά  άλλα  πάντα  διαϊόν, 
κ.τ.λ. 

2  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
continuation  of  the  passage  of  the 
Cratylus  just  quoted,  Μέχρι  μίν  ουν 
evT αΰθα,  δ  νυν  δη  έλέγομεπ,  παρά  πολ¬ 
λών  &μoλoyeΐτaι  τούτο  eTvai  το  δίκαιον. 
εγώ  δε,  ω  ‘Epμύyeveς,  άτε  λιπαρής  &ν 
περί  αυτού,  ταύτα  μίν  πάντα  δι απίπυσ- 
μαι  ev  άπορρήτοις,  οτι  τούτ '  ίστί  τό  δί¬ 
καιον  καί  τό  αίτιον — δι  δ  yap  yiyverai, 
τούτ  ίστί  το  αίτιον — καί  ίδια  κaλeΐv 


ίφη  τις  τούτο  όρθως  οχοιν  διά  ταύτα' 
έπει δάν  δ’  ήρεμα  αυτούς  ίπανορωτω 
άκούσας  ταύτα  μηδίν  ήττον,  Τί  ουν  ποτ’ 
οστιν,  ώγαθε,  δίκαιον,  el  τούτο  ούτως 
έχει ;  δοκω  τε  ήδη  μaκpότepa  τού  προσ¬ 
ήκοντος  ίρωτάν  και  υπίρ  τά  ίσκαμμόνα 
άλλοσθαι.  Ικανως  yάp  με  φασι  πeπύσθaι 
και  άκηκοίναι  και  iπιχeιpoύσι,  βουλό- 
pevoi  άποπιμπλάναι  με,  άλλος  άλλα  ήδη 
Xeyeiv,  καί  ούκίτι  συμφωνούσιν.  ό  μίν 
yap  τις  φησι  τούτο  eTvai  δίκαιον,  τον 
ήλιον  τούτον  y άρ  μόνον  διαϊόντα  καί 
κάοντα  eπιτpoπeύeιv  τά  δντα.  ίποιδάν 
ούν  τω  λέγω  αυτό  άσμevoς  els  καλόν  τι 
άκηκοως,  καταγέλα  μου  ούτος  άκούσας 
καί  έρωτα,  el  ούδίν  δίκαιον  οΐμαι  eTvai 
ev  τοΐς  άνθρώποις,  ίποιδάν  ό  ήλιος  δύη. 
λιπαρούντος  ούν  ίμού  ο  τι  αύ  ίκοΐνος 
λέγει,  αυτό  τό  πύρ  φησί'  τούτο  δε  ού 
ράδιόν  ίστιν  εΐδέναι-  <5  δε  οϋκ  αυτό  τό 
πύρ  φησίν,  άλλ’  αυτό  τό  θερμό]/  τό  ev 
τω  πυρί  ίνύν.  δ  δε  τούτων  μίν  πάντων 
καταγελά]/  φησίν,  eTvai  δε  τό  δίκαιον 
δ  λέγει  ’Αναξαγόρα!,  νούν  eTvai  τούτο, 
αυτοκράτορα  γάρ  αυτόν  δντα  καί  οϋδονί 
μeμιyμevov  πάντα  φησίν  αυτόν  κοσμοιν 
τά  πράγματα  διά  πάντων  ’ιόντα.  ίνταύθα 
δή  εγώ,  ώ  φίλe,  πολύ  ev  πλοίονι  απορία 
ει μι  ή  πριν  ίπιχοιρήσαι  μανθάνοιν  πepl 
τού  δικαίου,  δ  τί  ποτ’  ίστιν. 
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only  moved  his  finger.  These  divided  members  of  Heraclitus 
continued  after  him  a  partial  and  spasmodic  life,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  ended  consistently  in  a  kind  of  Avar, 

Until  the  end  of  last  century  the  fragments  of  the  early  Greek  The  frag- 
philosophers  were  only  accessible  to  the  few  scholars  whose  reading  ™ents,?f 

ο  H  eraclifiiR 

extended  over  a  large  field.  These  of  Heraclitus  were  first  col¬ 
lected  by  Schleiermacher  in  1807.  But  the  discovery  of  the 
Philosophumena  in  1851  gave  materials  not  previously  accessible. 

For  Hippolytus,  or  whoever  wrote  that  treatise,  sought  to  discredit 
Noetus  by  identifying  his  teaching  with  that  of  the  old  Ephesian, 
and  to  this  pious  wish  we  are  indebted  for  several  fresh  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Ilepl  Φνσιωε.  The  sentences  containing  these 
additional  fragments  were  carefully  re-edited  in  1854  by  Jacob 
Bernays,  by  whom  the  study  of  Heraclitus  has  been  otherwise 
greatly  advanced  (Heraclitea,  1848,  etc.).  More  recently,  in  1869, 
there  appeared  from  the  same  acute  and  learned  pen  Die  Hera- 
klitischen  Briefe,  ein  Beitrag  zur  philosophischen  und  religions- 
geschichtlichen  Litteratur,  a  memorable  essay  towards  determining 
the  complex  question,  ‘  What  kind  of  evidence  can  be  obtained 
from  spurious  writings  V  In  this  work,  and  also  in  his  Heraclitea, 

Prof.  Bernays  has  pointed  out  many  echoes  of  Heraclitus  in 
subsequent  literature. 

Mr.  By  water 1  has  conceived  the  design  of  presenting  in  one 
view  the  substance  and  the  shadow  of  Heraclitus,  of  letting  us 
hear  the  ‘voice  of  the  Sibyl’  and  its  reverberations;  not  by 
weaving  the  scattered  fragments  into  a  complete  whole  with  the 
help  of  unlimited  conjecture,  as  was  done  by  Lassalle  (more 
theologian  than  scholar)  in  1858,  and  more  recently  by  Schuster 
in  a  laborious  effort  of  ‘  constructive  criticism’  (Teubner,  1873), 
but  by  displaying  the  relevant  facts,  including  the  citation  of 
authorities,  with  as  much  exactness  and  with  as  little  admixture 
of  conjecture  as  possible. 

The  citations  throw  considerable  light  both  on  the  interpretation 
of  Heraclitus  and  on  the  history  of  his  influence.  An  obscure 
phrase  often  becomes  clearer  when  we  see  how  it  was  quoted  (see 
esp.  Fr.  60);  and  even  the  names  of  the  authors  are  instructive. 

We  are  reminded  by  them  how  a  secondary  phase  of  Heraclitus’ 
doctrine  came  to  be  woven  into  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  how 

1  Heracliti  Ephesii  Reliquiae.  Re-  which  follow  here  were  printed  in 
censuit  I.  Bywater,  Coll.  Ex.  Soc.  an  article  for  the  ‘  Academy  ’  of  that 
Oxon.  1877.  Some  of  the  remarks  year. 
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the  dark  speaker  was  compelled  by  Aristotle  to  render  up  his 
logical  account,  as  Locke  and  Leibnitz  are  by  our  Hegelians  at 
the  present  day ;  how  the  Stoics  gave  him  fresh  currency,  having 
been  attracted  to  him  both  by  the  austerity  of  his  spirit,  and 
by  the  kindred  nature  of  his  symbolism  (n-Op,  έκπνρωσις)  j  lastly,  how 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  employed  him  as  they  did  other 
heathen  writers,  now  wresting  him  to  their  side  for  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Pagan  superstition,  now  seeking  to  overthrow  ail 
adversary  by  comparing  him  with  the  infidel  philosopher. 

The  reproach  of  obscurity  was  more  deserved  by  Heraclitus 
than  that  of  melancholy,  which  became  proverbial  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  his  association  with  Stoicism,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  philosophy  of  change,  which  saw  ‘  man  kindled  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  like  a  spark  in  the  night’  (Fr.  77),  was  in  close  accord 
with  the  sadness  which  had  characterised  much  of  the  earlier 
Ionian  reflexion  (Mimnermus,  Fr.  2  ;  Hdt.  7.  46).  But  it  may  be 
questioned  if  he  were  more  obscure  than  other  prophets  of  the 
mind,  who  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  perhaps  unconsciously  moved 
by  some  Oriental  influence,  strove  to  catch  the  universe  in 
aphorisms.  And  if  his  Ilepi  Φνσεως  were  now  extant,  abrupt  and 
disjointed  as  it  would  probably  still  appear  (not,  as  Bacon  thought, 
outweighing  Plato),  it  might  be  more  intelligible  to  us  than  it 
was  either  to  Aristotle  or  to  the  Stoics. 

The  ‘transcendent  Pantheism,’  whether  of  Heraclitus  or  Par¬ 
menides,  is  an  open  secret  to  the  student  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza.  The  Hegelian,  for  whom  the  true  individual  is  the 
true  universal,  and  all  thought  proceeds  by  collision  of  oppo¬ 
sites,  can  understand  his  master’s  saying  that  he  had  taken 
up  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  into  his  own.  And  some  of 
our  modern  φνσ-ιόλό-γοι  might  be  surprised  to  find,  in  what  they 
supposed  to  be  a  fistful  of  air,  the  expression  of  principles  which 
they  have  verified,  such  as  the  permanence  of  the  sum  of  energy, 
the  interchangeableness  of  energy  and  heat,  the  reciprocal  trans¬ 
mutation  of  elementary  forces,  the  transience  of  phenomena,  the 
permanence  of  law,  the  relativity  of  perception  to  the  organs  of 
sense  (Fr.  37),  and  might  acknowledge  that  ‘  Anticipate  Naturae’ 
was  less  a  term  of  opprobrium  than  they  had  imagined.  But 
the  wonder  would  be  all  on  their  side,  for  Heraclitus  would  have 
wondered  at  nothing  so  much  as  if  these  things  had  turned  out 
otherwise. 

The  scholar  might  find  germs  of  Platonic  thought  and  expression 
(Fit.  i  15, 1 14 ;  cp.Rep.  2. 376, 7. 540);  the  general  critic,  unconscious 
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coincidences  with  remote  literatures,  like  that  between  Fr.  69, 
‘  Time  is  a  child  at  chess,’  and  the  well-known  lines  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  The  agnostic  and  the  mystical  theologian  might  both 
find  meaning  in  the  deep  saying,  ‘  God  at  once  reveals  and  hides 
himself;’  while  the  religious  reformer  would  rejoice  to  see  that 
Greek  no  less  than  Hebrew  prophets  felt  the  abomination  and 
absurdity  of  sacrifice.  ‘  They  think  to  purge  their  sins  by  polluting 
themselves  with  blood’  (Fr.  130).  So  rich  in  germinal  expression 
was  this  prophetic  soul,  who,  in  clinging  to  a  seeming  paradox, 
was  really  presaging  thoughts  of  many  generations. 

The  character  of  Heraclitus  came  nearer  than  that  of  Socrates 
to  Plato’s  description  of  the  great  mind  born  in  a  little  State  and 
despising  her  birthplace,  but  soaring  aloft  to  survey  things  in 
Heaven  and  Earth,  The  pride  shown  in  his  contempt  for  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  Xenophanes,  and  his  grudging  praise  of  Bias,  may 
help  to  account  for  the  conceit  which  Plato  noted  in  his  followers : 
but  there  is  a  Socratic  loftiness  in  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  death  (as  an  emanation,  Fr.  37,  a  sloughing-off  of  the  body, 
Fr.  85),  and  in  his  outburst  on  behalf  of  Hermodorus  we  see  a 
trace  of  underlying  kindliness  and  of  the  passion  for  justice  which 
is  the  best  note  of  the  philosophic  spirit.  We  gather  from  Fr.  73 
that  he  was  more  austere  in  his  habits  than  Xenophanes. 


II.  The  sublime  thought  of  the  Eternal  movement  of  an  Parmeni- 
infinite  law  wras  not,  however,  destined  to  be  the  final  concep-  des· 
tion  of  the  Greek  mind.  While  life  and  death  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  phenomena  were  thus  idealized  on  the  Eastern  shores 
of  the  iEgean,  a  different,  though  parallel  impulse  was  preparing 
elsewhere,  it  is  said  at  Elea  in  Hagua  Grsecia :  an  impulse 
equally  if  not  more  sublime,  yet  by  itself  no  less  incapable  of 
giving  rise  to  such  a  philosophy  as  Plato’s.  Xenophanes  had 
already  said — 

‘  There  is  one  God  above  all  in  heaven  or  earth,  not  like  to 
mortals  either  in  form  or  mind.’  ‘  He  is  all  sight,  all  thought, 
all  hearing.’  ‘  He  ever  abides  immoveable  in  one  stay  :  nor  does 
it  become  him  to  waver  to  and  fro.’ 

Inspired  with  this  thought  Parmenides  rose  at  once  into  an 
ideal  world  of  mind  and  being,  not  seeking  there  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  sensible  universe,  nor  endeavouring  to  grasp  its 
law,  or  idealize  its  continual  process,  but  dwelling  solely  on 
the  all-sufficient  object  of  Absolute  and  Perfect  Being.  From 
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the  world  in  which  his  thought  reposed,  growth  and  decay 
were  exiled  far,  into  a  region  which  Pure  Being  did  not  enter, 
a  world  of  nothingness,  which  yet  seemed  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  ordinary  men,  who  trusted  in  the  blindness  of  opinion  and 
sense,  and  lived  amongst  contradictions.  For  in  this  lower  world 
of  opinion,  opposite  principles  ever  strove,  light  and  darkness, 
heat  and  cold.  But  Pure  Being  is  one,  a  rounded  whole,  perfect 
and  full,  identical  with  the  Absolute  Mind.  The  only  symbol 
of  Parmenides  is  the  Perfect  Sphere. 

The  main  effort  of  Plato’s  dialectic,  as  is  well  known,  is  to 
bring  these  opposite  poles  of  thought,  the  Eleatic  and  Ionian, 
into  organic  and  well-balanced  harmony.  In  its  most  abstract 
conception  it  is  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many  ( των  λόγων 
άγηρων  πάθος  παρ'  ημΐν),  or  of  motion  and  rest.  In  this  effort 
he  was  assisted  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  had  already  found  a 
sort  of  middle  term  in  Number. 

The  doctrine  of  Parmenides  does  not  enter  directly  into  the 
Theaetetus,  from  which  the  discussion  of  it  is  expressly  excluded : 
but  his  influence  is  notwithstanding  present  in  the  Megarian 
method,  which  was  in  part  derived  from  Zeno  (see  Introduction), 
in  whose  hands  the  One  had  acquired  a  negative  power,  and  was 
used  rather  to  distinguish  than  to  comprehend,  so  becoming 
rather  the  form  than  the  sole  object  of  thought.  This  Eleatic 
influence  appears  chiefly  (i)  in  the  relentless  way  in  which  sen¬ 
sation  and  motion  are  reduced  to  nothingness,  and  because  they 
have  no  unity  are  shown  to  present  no  object  to  the  mind :  (2) 
in  the  crowning  point  of  the  dialogue,  where  it  is  admitted 
that  there  are  universal  perceptions  of  pure  mind,  and  that 
Being  is  the  principal  of  these :  (3)  in  the  paradox  about  false 
opinion,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Zeno  about  motion, — not  ‘  it 
is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,’  but  ‘  it  is 
impossible  to  know  and  not  to  know  at  the  same  time,’ — and 
is  solved  in  the  same  way  by  reverting  to  the  conception  of 
degrees :  (4)  in  the  form  of  argument  with  which  this  paradox 
is  enforced,  6  ev  γί  τι  όρων  ον  τι  όρΰ ;  (5)  in  the  question  about 
the  whole  and  its  parts,  pp.  203,  204. 
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"Ανθρωπος  μίτρον. 

Pkotagoeas,  who  gives  to  the  inquiry  in  the  Theaetetus 
its  subjective  turn,  and  some  part  of  its  dramatic  interest,  had 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  which  is  the  supposed  date  of  the  conversation. 
The  real  share  borne  by  him  (or  by  his  Shade)  in  the  dialogue  is  less 
than  appeal’s  at  first  sight.  It  is  to  his  ‘disciples '  that  the  doctrine 
of  sense  based  on  that  of  motion  is  attributed,  and  though  he  is 
made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  because  the  guardians  whom 
he  has  left  will  not  defend  his  ‘  orphan  ’  theory,  yet  when  challenged 
to  meet  him  upon  his  own  ground,  Socrates  falls  back  upon  the 
saying  quoted  at  first,  ‘  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,’  and 
the  explanation  of  it,  ‘  Things  are  to  me  as  they  appear  to  me, 
and  to  you  as  they  appear  to  you.’  The  same  words  occur 
also  in  the  Cratylus.  This,  then,  is  nearly  all  that  we  can 
with  any  certainty  point  to  in  this  dialogue  as  Protagorean, 
except  the  name  of  his  treatise  ’Αλήθαα,  the  sceptical  frag¬ 
ment  about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
rhetorical  words,  such  as  μεγα\(ΐοτβρως,  πολνάρατος.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  doctrine  of  motion  and  becoming,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  entrusted  to  his  disciples  ‘  in  a  mystery  ’  (cp.  Cratyl. 
413),  cannot  have  been  extant  in  his  writings.  It  is  therefore 
surprising  to  find  Sextus  Empiricus  representing  the  tenets  of 
Protagoras  in  language  closely  resembling  that  used  in  the 
Thesetetus.  The  wonder  is  abated,  however,  if  we  reflect  that 
there  was  really  a  very  close  affinity  between  Protagoras  and  the 
Cyrenaics,  and  that  of  this  affinity  Plato  is  in  this  dialogue  the 
interpreter.  Aristotle  follows  Plato  in  identifying  the  theories 
of  Protagoras  and  Heraclitus.  And  there  are  thus  three  sources, 
independent  of  Protagoras,  from  which  the  account  of  Sextus 
may  have  been  derived :  the  Cyrenaics,  the  Thesetetus,  and  Aris¬ 
totle.  The  similarity  of  the  language  in  which  different  sensa¬ 
tionalist  theories  are  described  in  later  times  may  possibly  indicate 
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the  influence  of  this  very  dialogue  in  fixing  the  terminology  of 
that  aspect  of  thought. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  interesting  to  examine  the  one  say¬ 
ing  of  Protagoras  which  is  here  preserved :  Πάντων  χρημάτων  μετρον 
άνθρωπον  είναι,  των  μεν  οντων  ως  ί'στι,  των  δε  μη  οντων  ώϊ  οϋκ  εστι. 
Might  not  this  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply  something  less  than 
the  absolute  relativeness  of  knowledge  Ί  Might  it  not  even  be 
interpreted  to  mean,  ‘  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  om¬ 
nibus  V  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  Pro¬ 
tagoras  appears  so  far  at  least  to  have  interpreted  his  own 
Saying,  &>s  oia  μεν  εμο'ι  φαίνεται,  τοιαΰτα  μεν  εστιν  εμοί,  ο  ία  δε  σοί, 
τοιαΰτα  δε  αυ  σοί.  But  it  may  he  added,  secondly,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  race  and  the  individual,  between  the  general 
term  ‘  man,’  and  the  singular  term  ‘  this  man,’  was  probably  not 
distinctly  present  to  his  mind.  "When  we  reflect  on  the  absence 
of  any  abiding  consciousness  of  the  universal  and  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  abstract  and  concrete,  exhibited,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  answer  of  Thesetetus,  or  in  the  attempt  of  Meno  to 
define  virtue,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  term  man,  thus  barely 
used  by  a  popular  teacher,  would  naturally  call  up  the  idea,  not 
of  human  nature  or  of  the  human  mind,  nor  of  the  race  col¬ 
lectively,  but  of  (a  man,’  ‘this  or  that  man,’  an  individual,  ‘you 
or  me,’  not,  however,  conceived  of  as  an  individual,  nor  consciously 
distinguished  from  any  abstract  or  generic  notion  of  man,  but 
simply  present  to  the  imagination  h 

Protagoras  saw  that  men  were  weary  of  systems  which  had  no 
reference  to  human  life,  and  seemed  to  make  knowledge  unat¬ 
tainable.  He  saw  persons  teaching  astronomy  and  the  nature  of 
Being  to  those  who  wanted  to  learn  how  to  become  able  and 
successful  citizens.  Like  other  popular  teachers,  he  had  a  keener 
eye  for  the  immediate  wants  of  those  who  came  to  him  than  for 
abstract  truth.  The  theory  of  Parmenides,  which  had  its  warm 
advocates  at  Athens,  was  one  purely  objective )  although  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  mind,  it  was  wholly  independent  of  any  human 
standard  :  the  highest  aim  for  man  was  to  rise  by  pure  thought 
into  the  world  of  being. 

Protagoras  felt,  like  Socrates,  that  the  truth  which  man  requires 
is  relative  to  man,  but,  unlike  Socrates,  he  made  this  the  end  and 
not  the  starting-point  of  his  inquiry,  and  instead  of  searching  by 
reflection  for  that  one  truth  by  which  man  ought  to  live,  he 

1  Gp.  τού  ανθρώπου,  Thuc.  i.  140,  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  modern 
generic  use  of  the  word. 
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was  contented  with  inferring  that  truth  was  variable,  according 
to  the  common  notion,  ‘many  men,  many  minds.’ 

As  embodied  in  the  Thesetetus,  the  above  doctrine  receives  some 
fresh  characteristics,  first,  as  being  made  the  type  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  theory,  and  being  interwoven  with  that  of  Heraclitus; 
secondly,  as  holding  one  side  of  an  antithesis,  which  gives  a 
sharpness  and  precision  to  the  term  άνθρωποί,  as  equivalent  to 
ίκαστοί  ήμων ,  which  it  probably  had  not  when  first  used ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  being  pushed  to  its  minutest  results,  according  to  the 
Megarian  method, — not  only  ‘  man  ’  but  ‘  each  man,’  not  only  so, 
but  ‘  every  creature,’  and  even  the  same  person  at  different  times. 
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Troiagoras  and  Mr.  Grote 1. 

I.  Knowledge  is  relative  in  two  senses,  not  wdiolly  unconnected 
with  each  other,  which  in  ancient  philosophy  were  not  yet  clearly 
distinguished.  There  is  the  relation  of  subject  to  object,  and 
the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  particular.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  these  different  aspects  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
may  be  treated  separately,  although  the  study  of  either  involves 
the  consideration  of  both. 

(i)  Knowledge  is  relative  to  the  mind.  But  here  also  there  is  a 
distinction  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  For  there  is  a  general 
and  a  particular  subjectivity,  («)  There  can  be  no  knowledge 
apart  from  the  mind  which  knows.  An  object  of  knowledge 
without  a  subject  is  inconceivable.  Or  rather,  knowledge  cannot 
be  conceived  except  as  the  joint  working  of  the  mind  and  of 
that  which  is  external  to  the  mind.  All  knowledge  is  neces¬ 
sarily  in  this  sense  subjective.  But  this  condition  in  no  way 
limits  or  impairs  the  certainty  or  perfection  of  knowledge. 
Relativity  of  this  sort  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
Absolute  Truth.  ( b )  It  is  otherwise  with  the  peculiar  subjective 
conditions  of  individual  minds.  These  modify  and  render  de¬ 
fective  the  knowledge  of  particular  men,  ‘  who  see  and  know  but 
in  part,  and  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according 

1  From  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  ιδΊό. 
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to  their  different  positions  to  it1.’  Yet  even  this  partial  know¬ 
ledge,  in  so  far  as  it  is  knowledge,  has  an  objective  and  universal 
reality. 

Now,  although  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of  eliminating  the 
subjective  element,  if  by  object-without-subject  is  meant  know¬ 
ledge  minus  mind,  there  is  no  such  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
knowledge,  while  remaining  under  the  conditions  of  mind,  may 
become  perfect  through  being  purified  from  the  effect  of  bias. 
Nor  is  it  chimerical  to  hope  that  to  this  ideal  an  indefinite 
approximation  may  be  made  in  the  growth  of  science,  in  which 
every  forward  step  is  the  relinquishment  of  that  which  some 
have  thought,  for  that  which  all  who  understand  the  proofs  must 
think.  This  process  is,  in  effect,  the  enlightenment  or  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  individual  minds.  The  aim  of  every  scientific 
inquirer  is  to  come  forth  from  the  den  and  stand  under  the  open 
heaven ;  to  correct  the  inequality  of  the  mirror  of  a  particular 
mind  by  a  method  valid  for  all  minds ;  to  shake  off  the  idols  of 
the  tribe  and  theatre,  and  become  the  denizen  and  pupil  of  the 
universe,  and  no  longer  of  a  country  or  of  a  sect  only.  Such 
are  the  images,  borrowed  from  the  old  philosophy,  in  which 
Bacon  described  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  reality  of  inductive  science  will  hardly  maintain  that  they 
are  illusory.  And  they  point  to  an  idea  of  knowledge  as  some¬ 
thing  wholly  different  from  individual  opinion ;  as  containing 
what,  in  contradistinction  to  the  particular  subjective,  may  be 
called  the  subjective-universal. 

Closely  parallel  to  this,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  intellectual 
circumstances  of  the  time,  was  the  idea  of  knowledge  which 
Plato  derived  from  Socrates.  He  looked  for  a  definition  that 
should  hold  universally,  an  irrefragable  hypothesis,  an  opinion 
which  could  not  be  shaken  by  examination.  In  other  words,  he 
sought  for  that  which  is  true,  not  for  the  individual  thinker 
only,  but  for  all  who  think.  He  everywhere  acknowledges, 
however,  or  rather  insists,  that  general  truths  cannot  be  attained 
or  imparted  except  through  the  awakening  of  individual  minds. 
There  is  no  vision  until  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
light.  It  is  only  the  coarse  Thrasymachus  who  imagines  that 
he  can  take  and  thrust  his  notions  bodily  down  his  hearer’s 
throat.  And  Socrates,  in  attempting  to  answer  him,  is  unable 
to  say  anything  but  what  he  individually  thinks.  The  Socratic 
dialogue  represents  the  meeting-point  of  a  particular  conscious- 
1  Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  3. 
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ness  with  universal  reason,  and  the  process  which  results  is  an 
approximation  on  the  part  of  two  individuals  to  a  universal 
truth.  In  none  of  the  dialogues  in  which  Socrates  is  the  chief 
speaker  is  there  any  element  of  authority ;  but  they  are  equally 
removed  from  sanctioning  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  ‘private 
judgment.’  No  testimony  is  admitted  but  that  of  the  respondent’s 
own  mind;  no  persuasion  or  enforcement,  except  that  of  argu¬ 
ment,  is  applied.  The  single  duty  recognised  is  that  of  obeying 
reason.  But  there  is  no  dispensation  from  this  duty.  Except 
in  passages  which  are  clearly  playful  or  ironical,  mere  verbal 
juggling  and  all  opinionativeness  are  earnestly  deprecated,  and 
the  speakers  simply  endeavour,  by  means  of  dialectic,  to 
obtain  and  exhibit  Truth.  ‘We  must  use  our  own  faculties, 
such  as  they  are,  and  say  what  we  really  think1.’  ‘We  must 
follow,  at  all  risks,  whithersoever  reason  guides2.’  ‘No  logical 
puzzles  can  frighten  us  from  pursuing  the  path  of  knowledge3.’ 
‘We  have  to  consider,  not  who  said  this,  but  whether  that  which 
is  now  said  be  true4.  ‘It  is  my  way,  Crito,  to  yield  to  no 
influence  of  those  surrounding  me,  but  to  the  reason,  which, 
when  I  think,  seems  to  me  the  best5.’  This  is  the  reply  of 
Socrates,  when  urged  to  escape  from  prison :  and  so  in  the  same 
prison  he  advised  his  friends.  ‘Care  not  for  Socrates,  but  care 
much  rather  for  the  truth6.’  This  position  was  contrasted  by 
Plato  with  that  of  Protagoras,  who  asserted  the  subjectivity  of 
all  knowledge  without  distinguishing  the  universal  from  the  par- 
ticular  subject.  His  formula  was  rude,  but  intelligible:  ‘Man 
is  the  measure;  that  is  to  say,  things  are  to  me  as  they  appear  to 
me,  and  to  you  as  they  appear  to  you.’  This  Plato  understood 
as  the  denial  of  that  belief  in  a  common  measure  or  universal 
truth  which  was  implied  in  the  work  of  Socrates,  and  he  joined 
issue  with  Protagoras  accordingly.  Mr.  Grote  has  given  fresh 
life  and  interest  to  this  ancient  controversy  by  taking  the  part  of 
Protagoras  against  Plato.  Himself  holding  that  while  the  sub¬ 
jective  feeling  of  belief  is  universal,  the  object  or  matter  of  belief 
varies  in  each  particular  case,  and  apparently  thinking  that  this 
radical  imperfection  is  incurable ;  not  distinguishing,  as  it 
would  seem,  between  the  propositions,  ‘My  belief  is  my  belief,’ 
and  ‘  My  belief  depends  wholly  upon  my  individual  peculiari¬ 
ties’ — or,  at  least,  not  recognising  the  difference  between  belief 

1  Theaet.  171  D.  1  Charm.  160. 

2  Rep.  3.  394  D.  s  Crito,  46. 

3  Theast.  197  A;  Men.  81  E.  6  Phagd.  91  C;  cf.  Soph.  246  D. 
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grounded  on  sufficient  and  insufficient  reasons — he  can  imagine 
© 

no  alternative  between  a  blind  dogmatism  and  the  entire  relativity 
of  truth.  Either  one  individual  opinion  is  the  infallible  standard 
by  which  all  other  opinions  are  to  be  judged,  or  else  every 
opinion  is  alike  valid,  not  indeed  for  those  who  question  that 
opinion,  but  for  the  person  holding  it.  But  is  not  a  third  case 
possible?  That  which  is  different  need  not  be  wholly  different1; 
and  may  there  not  be  in  all  human  experience,  however  diverse, 
a  common  element  1  If  belief  is  universal,  so  also  is  the  process 
of  reasoning.  May  not  the  exercise  of  this  on  the  facts  of  ex¬ 
perience  bring  men  gradually  to  the  acknowledgment  of  universal 
truths — not  such  as  have  been  laid  down  by  dogmatists,  but  such 
as  are  found,  at  least  approximately,  after  long  inquiry,  when 
out  of  many  ingenious  hypotheses  some  have  been  verified  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should 
be  dogmatically  taught.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  imparted 
thoroughly  unless  the  learner  is  led  to  repeat  the  process  of 
invention.  His  curiosity  must  be  aroused  and  satisfied,  his 
reason  must  be  awakened  to  perceive  and  solve  the  difficulties 
surrounding  each  hypothesis.  Otherwise,  he  may  believe,  but 
cannot  know. 

Mr.  Grote  accuses  Plato  of  first  misrepresenting  Protagoras 
and  afterwards  following  him,  and  of  misrepresenting  him  in 
two  ways :  in  identifying  his  doctrine  with  another  and  a  different 
doctrine,  that  knowledge  is  sensible  perception,  and  in  having 
suppressed  the  characteristic  addition  ‘  to  me,’  ‘  to  you,’  as  if 
Protagoras  had  said  that  relative  truth  was  absolutely  true. 

The  weight  of  the  former  charge  depends  on  the  intention  of 
Plato  in  blending  the  two  theories,  and  on  the  exact  signification 
of  the  term  which  we  translate  Sensation  or  Perception.  Now 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  word  jEsthesis  is  expressly  said 
to  include,  according  to  the  theory,  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  pain, 
desire,  and  fear2,  and  apparently  also  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil3.  The  common  characteristic  of  these  impres¬ 
sions  and  of  knowledge,  according  to  this  theory,  is  that  of 
constituting  the  experience  of  an  individual  at  a  particular 
moment  (τό  παρόν  εκάστω  πάθος).  Such  present  impressions 
are  regarded  as  more  certain  than  the  fainter  repetition  of  the 
same  in  memory4;  and  the  active  operation  of  the  mind,  in  re¬ 
viewing  and  reasoning  over  her  impressions,  is  supposed  to  be 

4  See  Theret.  158  E.  3  Ibid.  157  E. 

2  Ibid.  152  B.  4  Theiet.  166  A,  compare  Hume. 
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left  out  of  view1.  Protagoras  might  possibly  have  exclaimed  at 
this,  and  said  that  the  individual  was  the  measure  to  himself 
m  thought  as  well  as  in  sensation.  But  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
his  examples  from  the  facts  of  sense2;  and  Plato’s  object  is  to 
show  that  while  the  impressions  of  sense  and  feeling  have  in 
themselves  only  a  momentary  value,  it  is  not  so  with  the  reasonings 
of  the  mind  by  which  these  are  compared  and  generalised,  and 
which  are  often  justified  not  at  the  moment,  but  long  afterwards 
in  the  actual  experience  of  those  who  did  not  share  them  at  the 
time. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  accusation,  that  Plato  has  sup¬ 
pressed  the  words  (‘to  me,’  ‘to  you,’)  which  mark  the  essential 
relativity  of  Protagoras’  ‘  Measure.’  He  has  certainly  not  for¬ 
gotten  them,  for  he  has  been  at  some  pains  to  illustrate  this  very 
point,  where  it  is  shown  how  the  theory  justifies  the  illusions  of 
a  sick  palate 3 ;  and,  again,  where  it  is  observed  that  the  opinion 
of  the  true  prophet  proves  not  less  true  for  those  who  did  not 
believe  him.  If  Plato  is  unfair  to  Protagoras,  it  is  in  making  an 
addition,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  consciously  implied  in 
the  formula,  ‘  Each  man  is  the  measure  of  what  is  true  to  him.’ 
To  this  Plato  adds  in  effect,  ‘and  there  is  no  other  standard  of 
true  being.’  But  this  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  explicit,  when  the  statement  is  viewed  as  having 
a  controversial  import.  The  assertion  ‘  Man  is  the  measure  ’  is 
unmeaning,  unless  this  measure  is  brought  into  competition  with 
some  other,  such  as  the  Eleatic  Being.  Now,  if  the  formula  is 
thus  interpreted,  there  are  two  less  exact  modes  of  expressing 
the  same  thing.  Either  ‘  nothing  is  true  ’  (i.  e.  absolutely),  or 


1  The  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  philosophical  language  is 
repeatedly  exemplified  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  ;  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  1  compared 
facts  of  sense,’  e.  g.  weighing,  measur¬ 
ing,  etc.  (ii.  364),  Plato  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  treated  as  the  conclusions  of 
the  mind  on  reviewing  her  passive 
impressions. 

2  Theaet.  152  B:  'Επακολουθήσωμα/ 
ουν  αυτω,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

3  They  are  true  to  the  sick  man 
during  his  sickness.  Mr.  Grote  says 
(ii.  353),  ‘  Socrates  imputes  it  as  a 
contradiction  to  Protagoras — “Your 
doctrine  is  pronounced  to  be  false  by 
many  persons ;  but  you  admit  that 
the  belief  of  all  persons  is  true  ;  there¬ 
fore  your  doctrine  is  false.”  Here 
also  Plato  omits  the  qualification  an- 

S  2 


nexed  by  Protagoras  to  his  general 
principle — Every  man’s  belief  is  true 
— that  is,  true  to  him.  That  a  belief 
should  be  true  to  one  man,  and  false 
to  another,  is  not  only  no  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  formula  of  Protagoras,  but 
is  the  very  state  of  things  which  his 
formula  contemplates.’  Plato  is  more 
wide  awake  than  Mr.  Grote  imagines. 
He  points  out  that  Protagoras  did 
not  hold  the  principle  of  relativity 
to  be  only  relatively  true  ;  otherwise 
he  must  have  admitted  that  all  the 
world,  who  differed  from  him,  were 
not  to  themselves  measures  of  truth, 
and  that  he  himself  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is  in  relation  to  them,  was 
not  a  measure,  so  that  his  principle 
was  not  applicable  to  them. 
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‘  everything  is  alike  true  ’  (i.  e.  relatively).  Either  ‘  there  is  no 
absolute,’  or  ‘  the  relative  is  the  only  absolute.’  Both  forms  of 
expression  are  found  in  the  Tliesetetus  h  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
infer  from  this  that  Plato  has  argued  ‘a  dicto  secundum  quid 
ad  dictum  simpliciter.’  The  same  cavil  would  apply  at  least 
with  equal  force  to  the  language  of  Protagoras  himself,  who 
called  his  treatise  ’A ληθεια,  real  (not  phenomenal)  truth. 

‘  There  can  he  no  discussion  without  reference  to  a  common 
ideal  standard.’  ‘  There  can  be  no  discussion  without  reference 
to  individual  belief.'  Mr.  Grote’s  whole  argument  proceeds  on 
the  implied  assumption  that  these  two  propositions  are  irrecon- 
eileable.  Hence  he  charges  Plato  with  inconsistency  in  at  one 
time  appealing  to  an  imaginary  expert  or  wise  man  (the  βασιλεύ! 
τεχνικοί  of  the  Politicus),  the  personified  ideal  of  knowledge, 
and  at  other  times  repudiating  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  respondent  in  the  dialogue,  and  thus  up¬ 
holding  what  Mr.  Grote  characteristically  styles  the  ‘  autonomy  ’ 
of  the  individual  reason.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  Plato’s  dia¬ 
lectic  lies  in  bringing  together  the  individual  and  the  universal 
consciousness,  and  if  cross-questioned  on  the  point  he  would 
probably  have  said,  as  he  has  said  of  the  kindred  antithesis  of 
the  one  and  many,  that  this  union  is  essentially  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  thought,  των  λόγων  αυτών  αθάνατόν  τι  και  άγήρων  πάθος2. 
Those  beliefs,  however,  which  are  more  particularly  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  own,  which  he  derives  from  natural  idiosyncrasy  or 
from  previous  intercourse,  are  invariably  shaken  and  removed 
by  Socrates,  and  much  also  of  what  is  evoked  during  the  conver¬ 
sation  by  his  suggestive  art,  is  in  turn  criticised  and  cut  away. 
That  which  is  allowed  to  remain  as  the  result  of  the  discussion 
(though  still  open  to  further  examination)  is  certainly  the  present 
belief  of  the  respondent ;  but  is  different  in  kind  from  the  belief 
with  which  he  entered  on  the  argument.  He  began  with  loose 
impressions  gathered  from  hearsay  or  from  his  own  half-reasoning ; 
he  ends  with  a  conviction  which  has  been  evolved  by  an  active 
exercise  of  the  reason,  in  which  reference  has  been  made  at  every 
step  to  an  ideal  standard  of  knowledge.  This  result  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  described  by  saying  that  the  beliefs  and  convictions  of 
one  person  are  modified  by  another.  Plato  appeals  at  once  to 
the  requirements  of  the  argument,  and  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  reasoner,  and,  whether  his  position  is  tenable 

1  Thecet.  152,  166,  167  ;  cp.  1 79  B.  The  former  expression,  ‘  Nothing  is  true/ 
is  however  more  frequently  assigned  to  Gorgias.  2  Phil.  15  D. 
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or  not,  he  cannot  be  accused  in  this  of  alternating  between  oppo¬ 
site  points  of  view.  If  the  two  appeals  are  mutually  destruc¬ 
tive,  he  makes  them,  not  alternately,  hut  together.  The  horns 
of  Mr.  Grote’s  dilemma  pass  harmlessly  on  either  side  of  Plato. 
Even  one  who  professed  to  have  found  absolute  truth,  might 
hold  that  this  could  only  he  communicated  by  awakening  gradu¬ 
ally  the  individual  mind.  But  Plato  in  most  of  his  dialogues  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  still  seeking  for  the  truth  in  whose  reality  he  believes, 
and  invites  others  to  help  him  in  the  search.  He  views  universal 
truth  as  neither  hopelessly  lost,  nor  actually  found,  but  in  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  discovery 1.  He  certainly  does  hold  inquiry  to 
be  a  real  endeavour,  and  not  a  mere  mental  exercise,  and  believes 
(in  spite  of  difficulties  which  he  keenly  appreciates)  that  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  error  has  a  value  that  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  human  opinions.  And  it  is  here  that  he  parts 
company  with  his  English  critic.  Mr.  Grote  urges,  in  language 
nearly  similar  to  that  with  which  Socrates  in  the  Thesetetus  affects 
to  defend  Protagoras 2 3  :  ‘To  say  that  a  man  is  wise,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  wise  in  some  one’s  estimation,  your  own,  or  that  of 
some  one  else  V  This  is  undeniable :  but  then  every  such 
estimate  must  be  either  true  or  false,  nearer  to  or  farther  from  a 
perfect  estimate.  Of  this  difference,  indeed,  no  man  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  judge,  though  one  man  can  judge  more  correctly  than 
another,  as  experience  proves.  God,  not  man,  is  the  measure, 
as  Plato  himself  has  said4.  But  it  is  not  less  clear  on  this 
account  that  the  degree  of  approximation  is  something  real,  and 
that  he  who  judges  more  correctly  of  this  is  in  reality  the  better 
judge.  Mr.  Grote  admits  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  in  matters 
involving  future  contingency  most  men  judge  badly5:  only  a 
few  persons,  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  and  knowledge,  judge 
tvell.  He  believes  the  distinction  to  be  real  and  important, 
and  allows  that  most  other  persons  believe  the  same.  He  adds, 

‘  In  acting  on  this  distinction,  I  follow  out  my  belief,  and  so 
do  they.  This  is  a  general  fact,  respecting  the  conditions  which 
determine  individual  belief.  Like  all  other  causes  of  belief,  it 


1  Pbaed.  75  E  :  "Ο  καλοΰμΐ v  μανθά- 
vhv,  ohctiav  ίτηστήμην  άναΚαμβάνΐΐν 

*  V 

αν  ειη. 

2  Theaet.  1 66,  167. 

3  Vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

4  Legg.  4.  716  C. 

5  This  language,  like  that  in  the 
defence  of  Protagoras  (Theset.  167), 
seems  to  be  adopted  (unconsciously) 


to  avoid  the  words  true  and  false. 
But  it  is  at  least  as  arbitrary  to  with¬ 
hold  the  terms  true  and  false  from 
judgments,  as  to  apply  them  to  plea¬ 
sures,  which  Plato  has  been  censured 
for  doing  in  the  Philebus.  See  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  351,  where  the  question  of 
degrees  of  mental  force  is  substituted 
for  the  question  of  truth  or  reality. 
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operates  relatively  to  the  individual  mind.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  355·)  This 
is  indisputable :  but  those  who  believe  the  distinction  to  be 
real  and  important,  believe  in  a  measure  of  truth,  which  they 
do  not  suppose  to  alter  with  the  variations  of  belief.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  distinction  to  be  important  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  ‘  When  a  man  speaks  of  truth,  he  means  what  he 
himself  (along  with  others,  or  singly,  as  the  case  may  be)  believes 
to  be  truth:’  he  does  not  mean  only  what  is  true  to  him.  Once 
more,  Mr.  Grote  says,  ‘You  pronounce  an  opponent  to  be  in 
error:  but  if  you  cannot  support  your  opinion  by  evidence  on 
authority  which  satisfies  his  senses  or  his  reason,  he  remains  un¬ 
convinced.  Your  individual  opinion  stands  good  to  you,  his 
opinion  stands  good  to  him.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  believe 
as  you  do,  and  in  certain  cases  you  feel  that  he  will  be  brought 
to  that  result  by  future  experience ;  which  of  course  must  be 
relative  to  him  and  his  appreciative  powers.  He  entertains  the 
like  conviction  in  regard  to  you.’  (Yol.  ii.  p.  515.)  This  is  freely 
admitted — and  amounts  to  this,  that  each  (either  truly  or  falsely) 
believes  his  own  opinion  to  be  true.  When  Mr.  Grote  says  he 
thinks  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  respecting  pleasure  ‘  nearer  to 
the  truth’  than  that  of  Gorgias,  and  that  of  the  Republic  ‘  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  truth,’  does  he  mean  nearer  to  and  at 
variance  with  what  is  true  to  him?  No  man  ever  held  fast  an 
opinion  merely  as  his  opinion,  but  as  the  truth.  And  this  implies 
reference  to  a  standard  which  is  independent  of  individual 
judgments.  But  to  confound  mere  individual  belief  with  belief 
grounded  on  evidence,  or  rather  not  to  admit  the  difference 
between  them,  would  take  us  back  to  Pyrrho  and  the  ancient 
sceptics.  Nor  is  there  any  modern  theory  of  knowledge,  whether 
that  of  Locke  or  Kant  or  any  other,  on  which  such  a  doctrine, 
which  is  really  the  denial  of  knowledge,  is  tenable.  The  same 
misunderstanding  may  be  made  apparent  by  analysing  a  favourite 
expression  of  Mr.  Grote’s,  viz.  ‘  individual  reason.’  Granted  that 
nothing  is  true  for  me  but  what  I  in  my  own  person  believe — that 
it  is  impossible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  force  conviction — that 
when  I  yield  to  an  authority,  I  exercise  my  private  judgment  in 
pronouncing  the  authority  sufficient, — still  the  question  may  be 
asked,  wherein  differs  the  assent  of  the  individual  reason  from 
impressions  of  sense  or  creations  of  fancy  ?  And  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  distinguishing  note,  except  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  object  of  assent  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  claims 
the  belief  ot  all  who  think.  Mr.  Grote  will  say  that  this  con- 
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sciousness  often  proves  delusive,  and  that  the  case  of  sensation 
is  exactly  parallel1.  Those  whose  minds  are  constituted  alike 
have  similar  thoughts,  as  those  whose  organs  are  alike  have 
similar  perceptions2.  To  this  Plato  would  answer  that  but  for  tlie 
hope  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  endeavour  of  Socrates,  that 
differing  minds  may  be  brought  by  dialectic  nearer  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  by  being  brought  nearer  to  unchanging  principles  of  truth, 
and  that  the  eye  of  reason  may  he  thus  purged  to  see  the  light, 
philosophy  would  be  an  idle  pursuit,  the  turning  of  an  oyster- 
shell  or  a  scytale,  a  cycle  without  the  hope  of  progress,  an 
endless  process  never  moving  on,  a  ‘  purpose  ’  not  ‘  increasing 
through  the  ages,’  but  terminating  in  failure  and  despair3. 

How  far  Plato  ever  viewed  universals  as  wholly  objective  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  determined  without  taking  into  account 
the  differences  of  ancient  and  modern  thought.  The  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  external  objects  had  not  yet  been  clearly 
made.  Both  poles  (the  objective  and  subjective)  were  absorbed 
in  the  antithesis  of  Being  and  Phenomena,  which  the  Eleatics 
had  placed  far  asunder,  leaving  their  reconcilement  as  the  great 
problem  of  the  succeeding  age.  The  tendency  of  the  early 
speculation  had  been  to  give  to  psychological  problems  what  in 
modern  language  must  be  called  an  objective  treatment,  in  saying 
which  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  are  applying  a  distinction 
which  was  then  unknown  4.  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus  were  not 
unconscious  of  the  working  of  the  mind,  hut  their  thought  did 
not  assume  the  form  of  self-reflection.  The  unity  or  the  energy 
of  scientific  intelligence  appeared  to  them  as  the  Permanent  Sub¬ 
stance  or  the  Law  of  Change,  which  constituted  the  Universe. 


1  Yol.  ii.  p.  361,  note. 

2  See  a  curious  note  in  vol.  ii.  p. 

285,  where  it  is  said  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Mr.  Mill  (who  holds 
the  common  attribute  of  many  objects 

to  be  one)  and  Mr.  Spencer  (who  says 
that  the  same  abstract  word  denotes 
one  attribute  in  subject  A,  and  another 
exactly  similar  in  subject  B)  illus¬ 
trates  forcibly  the  extreme  nicety  of 
the  question  between  the  one  and  the 
many,  under  certain  supposable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Also  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
‘  The  Entia  Rationis  exist  relatively 
to  Ratio,  as  the  Entia  Perceptionis 
exist  relatively  to  Sense.  You  do 
not,  by  producing  the  fact  of  innate 
mental  intuitions,  eliminate  the  intu- 
ent  mind ;  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  establish  a  negative  to  the 


Protagorean  principle.’ 

3  Mr.  Grote  sometimes  speaks  of 
reason  in  language  which  appears  to 
us  happily  inconsistent  with  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  present  discussion.  See 
for  instance  his  touching  and  impres¬ 
sive  words  on  the  death  of  Socrates 
(vol.  i.  p.  302,  note).  ‘  He  contem¬ 
plates  death  with  the  eye  of  calm 
reason  ;  he  has  not  only  silenced  “  the 
child  within  us  who  fears  death,”  .  .  . 
estimating  all  things  then  as  before, 
with  the  same  tranquil  and  indepen¬ 
dent  reason.’  Was  his  estimate  really 
true  ?  Or  was  Socrates  really  pitiable 
to  those  who  pitied  him  ? 

4  See  for  instance  the  verse  of  Par¬ 
menides,  to  ydp  ai/ru  votlv  ίατιν  re 
«at  eluai. 
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But  the  theory  of  Protagoras,  and  the  more  potent  influence  of 
Socratic  inquiry,  gave  to  philosophy  what  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  called  a  reflex  or  subjective  turn,  and  side  by  side 
with  Existence  and  Appearance,  or  Becoming,  rose  the  corres¬ 
ponding  difference  of  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  or  Sense.  Now 
Knowledge,  according  to  Socrates,  is  of  Universals,  and  these 
Universals  Plato  identified  with  Being.  He  often  speaks  of 
general  ideas,  and  especially  of  the  Idea  of  Good,  in  language 
which  implies  that  their  reality  is  independent  of  particular 
minds,  but  yet  when  Socrates  suggests,  in  answer  to  Par¬ 
menides,  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  thought1,  he  gives 
utterance  to  a  mode  of  conceiving  them  which  is  never  entirely 
absent,  but  is  latent  even  where  not  expressed.  This  frequently 
appears  from  phrases  dropped  by  the  way,  as  when  the  form 
(fiSos)  is  identified  with  the  definition  (Xoyor 2),  or  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  poetical  description  of  the  ideal  world,  it  is  said  that 
the  human  soul  must  have  seen  the  forms  of  Truth,  because  it  is 
necessary  that  Man  should  comprehend  the  meaning  of  general 
terms3.  And  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Republic,  where 
the  highest  truth  is  set  over  against  the  highest  knowledge,  they 
are  both  viewed  in  relation  to  the  mind,  which,  through  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Existent,  begets  Thought  and  Truth 4 ;  and  the 
Idea  of  Good  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  transcendent  Form  of 
Being  (eVeKei να  της  ουσίας)  but  as  the  crowning  study  or  act 
of  intelligence 5.  A  transition  is  thus  made  from  what  at  first 
appears  a  fanciful  ontology  towards  a  true  psychology,  which 
in  the  These tetus,  Sophistes,  Philebus,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
the  Republic,  is  seen  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
analysis  of  mind  6. 

(2)  The  question  of  Subjectivity  has  already  led  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  particular  and  universal,  between  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  consciousness  and  true  knowledge,  in 
which  these  differences  are  lost.  And  we  have  seen  that  this 
distinction  corresponds  nearly  to  that  made  by  Plato  between 
the  transitoriness  of  Phenomena  and  the  permanence  of  Being, 
and,  still  more  closely,  to  his  antithesis  of  Sensation  or  Opinion 
and  Science.  But  the  knowledge  of  universal  truths  would 


1  Mr)  των  (Ιδιον  ϊκαστον  rj  τούτων 
νόημα,  Parm.  132. 

2  Theset.  148  D. 

3  Phsedrus,  249  B. 

4  TevvijOas  νουν  καί  άλήθααν ,  Rep. 

6.  49°  Β. 


5  Mey« ττον  μάθημα.  Rep.  6.  505  A  ; 
tv  τω  ·γνωστω  τ(λ.(υταία,  Rep.  7. 
5G  A. 

6  See  esp.  Theast.  185,  186,  189  E, 
194;  Soph.  261-2;  Phileb.  33-43; 
Rep.  7.  523-4. 
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be  of  less  value,  if  these  were  not  applicable  to  particular 
facts.  And  hence  the  inductive,  generalising  process,  is  followed 
by  one  deductive  and  specialising.  But  this  is  not  merely  a 
return  to  the  subjective  particular  from  which  the  mind  set  out. 
For  a  phenomenon  seen  in  relation  to  other  phenomena  by  the 
light  of  general  laws,  is  different  from  the  same  phenomenon,  when 
at  first  presented  to  the  inexperienced  and  unreflecting  sense. 
Therefore  the  particular  modification  of  the  individual  subject  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  particular,  which  has  objective  as 
well  as  subjective  reality.  Now  as  Plato,  in  the  infancy  of  Induc¬ 
tion  and  of  Moral  Science,  had  a  notion  of  universal  knowledge, 
which  he  believed  in  but  could  only  partially  realise,  through  an 
imperfect  method  of  hypotheses  and  exclusions — so  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  means  of  verification,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
connecting  the  universal  forms  of  knowledge  with  particular  facts. 
The  powerful  impulse  which  he  received  from  the  Eleatic 
philosophy  tended  to  the  sublation  of  all  diversities  of  existence, 
as  well  as  thought,  into  a  merely  abstract  Unity.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  method  of  Socrates,  whose  generalisations 
were  sifted  through  examples,  and  the  genius  of  Plato  him¬ 
self  with  his  manifold  affinities  to  the  world,  required  the  Muse 
of  Philosophy  to  descend  from  these  heights,  even  into  the  den 
it  necessary *,  and  to  hold  intercourse  again  with  the  objects  of 
sense  and  with  mankind.  Plato  sometimes  speaks,  especially 
in  his  more  imaginative  moods,  as  if  he  wished  to  repeat 
the  Eleatic  contrast  of  Being  and  Phenomena  in  a  new  form : 
as  if  the  real  and  apparent,  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual,  were 
separated  by  an  impassable  chasm.  This  way  of  speaking  has 
become  stereotyped  in  what  is  called  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas, 
including  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence :  a  theory  which,  in 
seeking  to  account  for  the  knowledge  of  jdieuomena,  creates  new 
difficulties,  which  it  fails  to  solve.  But  in  those  which  Plato 
probably  regarded  as  his  more  exact  writings,  the  half- mythical 
ci'udities  of  this  hypothesis  have  disappeared,  the  necessity  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  abstract  with  the  concrete, 
the  Ideal  with  the  Actual,  is  clearly  recognised,  and  more  than 
one  dialogue  is  chiefly  devoted  to  this  task.  An  approach  is  made 
to  a  new  and  larger  idea  of  knowledge,  not  merely  as  the 
Universal  in  which  subjective  peculiarities  are  done  away,  but 
as  the  Union  of  all  permanent  relations  in  the  contemplation  of 


1  Bep.  7.  519. 
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the  mind1.  A  change  of  this  kind,  especially  when  made 
gradually  by  a  writer  who  often  ironically  half  reveals  and  half 
conceals  his  thought,  is  apt  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  That  Plato,  in  falling  into  Mr.  Grote’s  hands,  has 
not  escaped  this  fate,  is  partly  due  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
represented  the  philosopher  as  a  mere  transcend entalist.  But 
Mr.  Grote  sometimes  speaks  as  if  knowledge  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  universal  with  the  particular,  as  if  generalisation  and 
specialisation  were  incompatible.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  253)  :  ‘It  is 
inconsistent  in  Plato,  after  affirming  that  nothing  can  deserve  the 
name  of  art  except  what  is  general — capable  of  being  rationally 
anticipated  and  prescribed  beforehand :  then  to  include  in  art 
the  special  treatment  required  for  the  multiplicity  of  particular 
cases/  He  finds  fault  with  the  examples  drawn  from  facts  of 
sense  to  illustrate  knowledge  in  the  Thesetetus 2,  and  truth  and 
falsehood  in  the  Sophist3.  See  also  a  passage  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Politicus  (vol.  ii.  pp.  471-3),  where  the  relative  or  specialising 
aspect  of  Plato’s  doctrine  is  very  forcibly  characterised.  We 
may  notice,  as  affording  a  point  of  transition  towards  the  same 
mode  of  thought,  a  passage  of  the  Pliilebus,  where,  besides  the 
abstract  knowledge  of  measures,  numbers,  and  forms,  the  know¬ 
ledge  also  of  concrete  existence  is  allowed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
perfect  life  ‘  if  a  man  is  to  kncnv  the  way  to  his  own  door.’  But 
it  is  not  fair  to  accuse  Plato  of  returning  to  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  rejected  that  ‘  sense  is  knowledge,’  because  he  admits  that 
knowledge  is  related  to  particulars,  any  more  than  it  is  fair  to 
speak  of  the  argument  of  the  Thesetetus  as  the  rejection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  reason  (vol.  i.  p.  295).  He  has  not  relinquished  his  belief 
in  the  immutable  nature  of  true  knowledge.  ‘  Where  there  is  not 
absolute  permanence  there  can  be  no  reason'  is  an  emphatic 
statement  of  the  very  dialogue  which  asserts  the  relativity  of  the 
ideas 4 *.  Here  we  repeat  that  if  Plato  holds  contradictory 
opinions,  he  holds  them  not  alternately,  but  together.  WTiile 
expatiating  on  the  ‘  plain  of  truth,’  he  speaks  of  general  notions 
as  passing  from  many  sensations  to  a  unity  comprehended  by 
reasoning 6.  And  after  describing  the  happiness  of  the  philoso- 


1  See  esp.  Sophist.  259  C  ;  Polit. 

72  A,  285  B. 

2  Viz.  the  facts  of  a  case  of  assault 

or  robbery.  Plato  purposely  chooses 
the  simplest  examples.  But  when 

Mr.  Grote  represents  him  (vol.  ii. 

p.  382)  as  saying  that  to  be  person¬ 

ally  present  and  look  on  is  ‘  essential  to 


knowledge  or  cognition/  there  is  a 
qualification  suppressed.  It  should  be 
‘  knowledge  of  a  concrete  fact.’ 

3  ‘  Theajtetus  is  sitting — Thesetetus 
is  flying.’ 

4  Sophist.  249  C. 

5  Phsedrus,  249  B. 
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pher  who  knows  nothing  of  his  neighbour  but  studies  the 
universal  nature  of  man,  he  speaks  of  the  mind  as  abstracting  and 
generalising  from  her  impressions  \  The  Pheedrus,  as  Mr.  Grote 
has  observed,  combines  the  extreme  of  generality  with  the 
extreme  of  specialty.  But  the  special  is  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  general,  and  this  position,  whether  tenable  or 
not,  is  in  no  sense  a  return  to  the  mere  subjective  relativity  of 
Protagoras.  The  Parmenides,  Theeetetus,  Sophistes,  Politicus, 
and  Philebus,  do,  however,  show  a  change  or  growth  in  Plato’s 
theory  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  a  way  down  from  the  Ideas  to  sensible  things 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  Parmenides,  and  again  touched  slightly 
in  the  Philebus,  where,  however,  the  Ideas  are  conceived  some¬ 
what  differently  as  unities  amidst  plurality,  and  knowledge,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  is  made  to  include  particulars.  The 
Thesetetus  presents  a  similar  class  of  difficulties  from  the  sub¬ 
jective  side,  arising  from  the  co-existence,  not  of  Being  with 
phenomena,  but  of  Knowledge  with  sensation  and  opinion.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Plato  was  led  by  these  difficulties 
towards  the  modified  view  which  he  has  expressed  in  the 
Sophistes2  and  Politicus,  where  the  ideas  appear  as  logical 
wholes,  standing  in  relation  to  each  other,  genera  comprising 
species  and  species  individuals  under  them ;  where  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  absolute  and  relative,  or,  in  Greek  language,  of  rest 
and  motion,  disappears  in  the  notion  of  a  complexity  of  fixed 
relations,  and  universal  and  particular  meet  in  an  all-embracing 
harmony  or  law  {μίτραν). 
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eioos,  loea. 

§  1.  The  words  ft  Soy  and  1 8  ία  are  throughout  nearly  synonymous 
in  Greek,  but  there  is  a  tendency  observable  to  a  difference  in  their 
use,  perhaps  in  some  way  connected  with  the  difference  of  gender. 

eiSos  seems  earlier  to  have  shaken  itself  clear  of  metaphor,  and 
to  have  settled  into  an  abstract  meaning.  Thus  in  Thucyd.  2.  20 

1  Theaet.  175-186.  the  Parmenides  and  Sophistes  in 

2  The  important  word  μίθ( fts,  ‘par-  Plato.  See  Ast’s  Lexicon,  s.v. 

ticipation  in  the  idea,’  occurs  only  in 
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το  eldos  τής  νόσον  means  simply  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  in  2.  2 1 
τοιαυτη  ήν  επί  πάν  τήν  Ideav,  ‘  was  such  in  its  general  phenomena : 
Idea  calls  up  a  picture,  while  ειδο?  simply  designates  a  class  or  kind 
of  thing.  So  πάσα  Idea  .  .  θανάτου,  Thuc.  3.  8 1,  is  not  ‘every  kind  of 
death,’  but  ‘  death  in  every  form.’ 

§  2.  The  word  el δος  occurs  frequently  in  Plato  in  its  ordinary 
Sense.  Thus  in  Theset.  157  C  :  * Ανθρωπόν  re  τίθενται  κα\  λίθον  κα\  καθ' 
έκαστον  ζώόν  re  και  eiδoς,  the  word  is  scarcely  more  abstract  than  in 
Herodotus,  I.  94  :  Τά  .  .  των  παιγνιίων  εί'δεα. 

A  more  philosophical  application  of  the  same  use  occurs  18 1  D, 
where  we  have  the  δύο  €ΐδη  κιν ήσeως. 

§  3.  But  it  occurs  also  in  a  more  abstract  sense,  wdiich  we  may 
possibly  be  right  in  attributing  to  Socrates,  as  a  distinctly  logical 
term,  eldos  then  means  a  class,  or  species,  as  that  to  which  parti¬ 
cular  things  are  referred,  which  contains  them,  and  marks  them  off 
from  others,  and  which  itself  answers  to  their  definition.  See 
Thesetetus,  148  D  :  Ταύτας  πολλά?  ου  σας  evl  e’ldei  πeριeλaβes.  205  D  : 
Ei?  ταντυν  όμπόπτωκεν  ή  συλλαβή  eldos  eKelvco. 

§  4.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  Plato  the  word  eldos  ever  loses 
entirely  the  association  of  its  earliest  meaning  (in  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  employs  it)  of  outward  appearance,  form.  (See  Ast,  Lex. 
sub  voc.)  But  as  it  approaches  to  its  technical  use  in  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  it  tends  to  regain  metaphorically  the  association  of  visible 
shape,  which  in  a  literal  sense  it  has  cast  off.  The  metaphor  is  not 
perfect,  however,  until  the  word  has  been  changed  to  Idea.  Or  if  we 
choose  to  put  it  so,  eldos  expresses  the  general  shape  and  contour  of 
a  thing;  idea  implies  also  the  colour  and  the  whole  appearance. 
eldos  is  a  colourless  Idea.  See  Theset.  203  E :  "Εν  τι  y eyovbs  eldos, 
Ideav  μίαν  αυτό  αΰτοϋ  ί'χον.  And  there  is  a  real  difference  underlying 
the  figurative  one.  For  a  comparison  of  passages  tends  to  prove 
that  eldos  is  applied  to  the  universal  forms  of  existence  as  they  are 
distinct  from  one  another ;  Idea  rather  as  each  of  them  has  a  unity 
in  itself.  Thus  in  Theset.  1.  c.  we  have  ev  τι  yeyovos  εΐδος,  ίδεαν 
(liar  αυτδ  αύτοΰ  ί'χον,  erepov  δέ  των  στοιχείων1.  Again,  204  A:  Μία 
ίδε'α  ε’£  ίκάστων  των  σνναρμυττόντων  στομίων  γιγνομίνη.  Ib.  A:  "Εν 
τι  etSos  erepov  των  πάντων  pepaiv.  205  C  :  Μία  τις  ίδε'α  άμίριστος  συλ¬ 
λαβή  αν  ιΐη.  205  D:  Και  μία  ε’στίν  ίδε'α.  Cp.  184  D:  Εί?  μίαν  τινά 
ίδε'αν  .  .  συντείνει» 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  in  the  above  passages  the  use  of  both 
words  is  in  a  transition  state,  assuming  rather  the  form  of  an  adapt- 

1  Cp.  Rep.  544  C:  “'ll  τινα  άλλην  έ'χεη  ιδίαν  πoλιτeίas,  ή  τις  και  ev  εϊδει 
diaipavei  τινι  Keirai. 
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ation  of  the  ordinary  use,  than  of  technical  phraseology.  Plato 
may  perhaps  he  teaching  the  doctrine  of  ideas  by  example  ;  but  he 
does  not  avowedly  give  to  the  words  the  ‘second  intention’  with 
which  they  are  used  in  many  passages  to  express  the  eternal  forms 
of  Being.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  transition  noticeable  in  the 
use  of  Ιδία,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  i.e.  it  passes,  by  a  kind 
of  synecdoche,  from  meaning  the  sum  of  the  attributes  to  mean  that 
to  which  they  belong.  So  in  Thuc.  1.  c.  πάσα  Ιδία  θανάτου  =  θάνατος 
πόσης  Ιδίας.  And  in  Theset.  184,  205,  μία  Ιδία  is  used  synony¬ 
mously  with  ίν  ΐ’ιδος,  Ιδίαν  μίαν  αντδ  αύτοΰ  ί'χον.  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  however,  to  observe  generally,  that  the  word  t ΐδος 
tends  to  a  use  at  once  more  logical  (ebepoi/  ΐίδος,  διττά  Αδη,  κατ  (Ίδη 
δίίστάς,  κατ’  Αδη  τίμν(ΐν)  and  more  concrete — (the  ιδία  is  spoken  of 
as  inherent  in  it)  :  the  word  ιδία  to  one  more  metaphysical  {Ας 
μιαν  ιδίαν  συνορωντα  ayeiv  τά  ποΧλαχή  διεσπαρμένα ,  μίαν  ιδίαν  διά  ποΧλων 
πάντη  διατεταμενην  ίκανως  διαισθάνεται),  more  abstract,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  figurative. 

The  word  ιδία  is  a  fair  symbol  of  the  union  of  reason  and  imagi¬ 
nation  in  Plato. 
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The  Theatetus  and  Aristotle, 

One  chief  source  of  difficulty  in  the  Thesetetus  to  the  modern 
reader  is  the  imperfect  development  which  it  presents  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Proposition  h  In  the  earlier  part,  the  ever- varying 
succession  of  pheenomena,  bound  up  with  the  ever-varying  im¬ 
pressions  of  sense,  are  only  dimly  felt  to  belong  to  any  Subject. 
Indeed  as  the  argument  proceeds,  the  unity  of  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  different  impressions  or  qualities  is  expressly  denied. 
At  a  further  stage,  where  the  question  arises,  How  is  false  opinion 
possible  Ί  there  appears  indeed  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  all 
predication  implies  a  subject  (188  :  Ο ϋτΐ  περί  των  δντων  ova  αυτό  καθ’ 
αυτό),  and  that  to  think  is  to  say  to  oneself,  ‘  This  is  that — which 
first  shows  itself  in  the  example,  ‘  I  think  Thesetetus  is  Socrates/ 
and  is  afterwards  more  distinctly  expressed  where  it  is  said  that 

1  Συλλογισμό?  in  the  Theset.  (186)  is  nearly  equivalent  to  ‘abstraction  and 
generalization.’ 
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thought  is  the  mind’s  silent  discourse h  But  that  which  remains 
unnoticed  is  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate  in  any  proposi¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  when  one  predicate  is  substituted 
for  another  (as  when,  in  the  propositions,  ‘Yonder  man  is  Socrates/ 
or  ‘  Thersites  was  handsome/  the  terms  ‘  Socrates  ’  and  ‘  handsome  ’ 
have  been  substituted  by  mistake  for  ‘Theaetetus’  and  ‘ugly’), 
this  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  terms  so  confounded  were  pre¬ 
dicated  of  each  other  (thus,  ‘  Theaetetus  is  Socrates/  ‘  What  is 
ugly  is  handsome  ’). 

The  relation  between  the  terms  of  a  proposition  where  the 
subject  is  something  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  is  brought 
out  afterwards  by  the  image  of  the  waxen  block ;  but  the  same 
indistinctness  still  hangs  about  abstract  propositions.  The  line  is 
not  clearly  drawn  between  saying,  ‘  the  sum  of  7  and  5  is  11/ 
and  saying  ‘  1 1  is  12/ 

Lastly,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  combination  of  names  in 
speech  corresponds  to  the  combination  of  elements  in  the  object  of 
knowledge,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact  relation 
between  words  or  things  which  is  implied  in  either  combination. 

This  confusion  between  subject  and  predicate  is,  in  other  words, 
to  use  Aristotelian  language,  the  confusion  of  matter  with  form, 
and  of  δύναμή  with  evepyeia.  The  subject  is  all  its  predicates 
δυνάμει,  and  is  that  wrhich,  together  with  the  new  attribute, 
becomes  τάδε  τι.  Thus  Καλλια?  Άμουσος  becomes  μουσικός :  hence 
Callias  is  in  one  sense  the  material  part. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  the  earlier  philosophy,  when 
the  matter  changes  from  one  form  to  its  opposite,  or  from  a 
privative  to  a  positive  state,  it  is  lost  sight  of  that  the  form 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  change,  and  that  the  matter  or  subject, 
as  such,  remains  unchanged,  while  assuming  different  forms. 

1.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  Theaetetus 
which  is  taken  up  by  Aristotle,  who  follows  Plato  in  pointing 
out  that  the  views  of  Heraclitus  and  Protagoras  meet  in  one. 
Their  views  are  thus  identified  and  criticised  at  length  in  two 
very  similar  passages  of  the  Metaphysics  (3.  1005  b-1012  b, 
10.  1061  b— 1063  b),  in  both  of  which  Aristotle  is  engaged  in 
defending  the  principle  of  contradiction. 

The  theory  of  Heraclitus  is  stated  in  its  most  abstract  and 
logical  form,  ‘Everything  at  once  is  and  is  not.’  This  is  at 

1  A  close  study  of  this  passage  necessity  of  getting  behind,  Aristotle 
(189,  190)  will  afford  convincing  proof  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted) 
0/  the  indeterminate  state  of  the  in  order  to  understand  Plato, 
science  of  logic  at  this  time,  and  the 
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first  put  forward  with  the  qualification,  ‘Some  (i.e.  Plato?)  think 
that  Heraclitus  means  this but  afterwards  it  is  made  to  figure 
as  the  Heraclitean  theory,  ‘  adopted  by  many  physical  philosophers/ 
The  theory  of  Protagoras  is  shown  to  come  to  the  same  thing; 
for  if  every  man’s  impression  is  true,  then  contradictories  are 
true  (and  not  true)  together. 

Aristotle  does  not  profess  to  use  direct  proof  in  defence  of  what 
he  assumes  to  be  self-evident  and  the  basis  of  all  reasoning,  but 
he  brings  forward  a  number  of  indirect  arguments,  which  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  question.  These  are 
intended  for  such  persons  as  really  feel  the  difficulty  :  there  are 
others  for  whom  a  more  summary  method  is  required  (οί  μεν  yap 
πειβονς  δέονται,  οι  δε  βίας1').  Amongst  these  arguments  there  are  two 
which  deserve  especial  notice  here,  as  being  of  a  different  kind 
from  any  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  dialogue. 

(or)  Vt  e  will  not  say  that  the  act  of  predication  must  either  be 
or  not  be  something,  lest  they  should  accuse  us  of  begging  the 
question ;  but  we  will  say,  that  every  predicate  means  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  its  meaning  is  one,  and  not  indefinitely  various ; 

e  wne  lan^ua^e  and  even  thought  is  destroyed.  And  to  pre¬ 
dicate  it  in  this  one  meaning  of  a  particular  subject  is  either  true 
or  false.  Hence,  “  man  ”  and  “  not  man  ”  cannot  be  truly  predicated 
together  of  the  same  subject.’ 

(b)  ‘  The  difference  between  the  same  man’s  impressions  at 
different  times  regards  not  the  quality,  but  the  subject  of  it. 
Sweet  and  bitter  are  the  same  to  the  sick  as  to  the  healthy 
man :  it  is  the  wine  that  appears  to  him  at  one  time  sweet  and 
at  another  bitter.  The  idea  of  sweet  is  the  same  to  him  in  the 
past,  present,  and  future.’ 

There  are  other  points  in  which  the  discussion  is  characteristic 
of  Aristotle  (as  where  it  is  said  that  the  principle  of  motion  rests 
on  a  too  narrow  induction ;  or  that  if  all  creatures  having  sensation 
were  destroyed,  the  universe  would  still  exist ;  or  where  he  points 
out  that  the  admission  of  degrees,  e.  g.  ‘  nearer  and  farther  from 
the  truth,’  necessitates  a  standard  of  truth  to  which  the  ajyproach 
is  made) ;  but  the  influence  of  this  dialogue  and  of  the  discussions 
(Megarian  and  Platonic)  which  preceded  and  followed  it  is  also 
very  apparent.  The  following  points  of  coincidence  are  worth 
mentioning : — 

1  Cp.  Horn.  II.  2.  188—199  *  '^ντινα  παραεττάς  |  ,  ,AOv  δ*  αν  δήμον  τ*  άνδρα 
μεν  βασιληα  και  εζοχον  άνδρα  κιχείη ,  |  ίδοι  βοόωντά  τ'  εψενροι,  |  τ  ον  σκηπτριρ 
τον  δ'  dyavois  επέεσσιν  ερψνσασκε  ελάσασκεν,  δμοκλήσασκέ  τε  μίθιρ. 
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(1)  It  is  assumed,  as  part  of  the  theory,  that  everything  is 
thus  and  not-thus  (οΰτως  και  οίχ  όντως).  But  this  is  nearly  the  last 
point  to  which  the  principle  of  motion  is  reduced  in  the  These- 
tetus  (183  A  B).  Aristotle  proceeds  to  infer  that  everything  must 
be  infinite  ;  and  this  in  two  ways :  first,  as  ‘not-this  ’  means  ‘  every¬ 
thing  but  this/  it  follows  that  everything  must  be  everything  else1; 
and,  secondly  (with  Plat.  Theset.  loc.  cit.),  if  ούτως  καί  οίχ  όντως  is 
true,  then  its  contradictory  ( ονθ'  ούτως  ούτε  οίχ  όντως )  must  also  be 
true ;  and  this,  he  adds,  must  go  on  to  infinity.  The  theory  gives 
an  indefinite,  that  is,  a  purely  negative  account  of  Being  (το  μή  ou 
\tyei). 

(2)  Further,  in  reference  to  Protagoras  it  is  shown  that,  in 
making  all  impressions  true,  he  makes  them  also  false, — his  own 
theory  amongst  the  rest. 

(3)  The  Heraclitean  or  Protagorean  philosopher  is  seen  to  avoid 
tumbling  into  a  ditch.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad.  Everything  then  is 
not  equally  indifferent.  And  if  there  are  impressions  to  which  the 
theory  does  not  apply,  so  much  has  been  conceded.  Or,  ‘  as  Plato 
puts  it/  with  regard  to  the  future,  the  physician  is  a  better  judge 
of  what  will  prove  wholesome  than  a  chance  person. 

(4)  Aristotle  further  points  out  the  absolute  relativeness  of  the 
doctrine.  They  cannot  say,  ‘  "What  appears,  is,’  but  ‘  What  appears 
to  me,  is  to  me.’ 

The  following  scattered  touches  may  be  quoted  without  com¬ 
ment: — 

‘  The  theory  of  Protagoras  is  called  ή  περί  τα  φαινόμενα  άλήθεια.' 

*  My  eyes  may  each  receive  a  different  impression  from  the  same  thing.’ 

‘  The  doubt  about  the  criterion  of  knowledge  is  like  the  question  whether 
the  waking  or  the  dreaming  life  is  real.’ 

‘  Socrates  is  not  a  different  person  for  every  different  attribute.’ 

‘When  a  pleasant  thing  appears  bitter,  this  is  in  consequence  of  a  manifest 
defect,  viz.  disease.  The  one  state  then  (i.e.  the  healthy  one),  and  not  the 
other,  is  to  be  held  the  measure  of  things.’ 

‘  Language  is  made  impossible.’ 

‘The  man  thinks  thus  and  not  thus:  i.e.  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is  not 
thinking  as  that  he  thinks.  He  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  vegetable.’ 

(5)  Lastly,  Aristotle,  like  Theodorus,  remarks  upon  the  difficulty 
of  reasoning  with  the  men,  because  they  will  not  lay  down  anything 
to  start  with,  and  allow  it  to  remain  firm. 

Aristotle’s  view  may  be  summarily  described  by  saying  that  he 

1  Και  ηίχνεται  δη  to  ’ Αναξαηύρον,  Heraclitus  himself,  he  would  have 
δ μοΰ  πάντα  -χρήματα.  Aristotle  thinks  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  its 
that  if  this  argument  had  been  put  to  force. 
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meets  the  indefiniteness  of  the  physical  and  sophistic  theories  by 
asserting  the  distinction  between  form  and  matter  and  the  eternity 
of  form. 

2.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  a  continual  process  takes  place 
between  them,  or  that  there  is  a  world  in  which  growth  and  decay, 
generation  and  corruption,  are  ever  going  on,  viz.  the  world  of 
sensible  things,  which  in  Aristotle  reasserts  its  reality,  as  being 
inseparable  from  the  natural  forms,  and  perhaps  even  from  the 
relations  expressed  in  mathematics. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  Aristotle’s  theory 
of  becoming.  It  is  enough  to  notice  (i)  that  he  adojsts  from 
the  early  philosophers,  whom  he  classes  together  as  upholding  the 
material  cause,  on  the  one  hand  the  dualism,  and  on  the  other  the 
indeterminateness  of  matter  (Phys.  Ausc.  i),  and  points  out  that 
therefore  it  can  only  be  the  object  of  knowledge  ‘by  analogy,’ 
with  reference  to  the  form.  And  (2)  his  conception  of  sensation 
as  a  realization  of  mental  life  is  very  similar  to  that  expressed 
in  the  Thesetetus  and  Timeeus.  The  ovepyei a  αίσβήσοαις,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  ivepyua  αισθητού ,  is  the  meeting  point  of  active 
and  passive  elements  in  motion.  (In  modern  language  it  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  between  object  and  subject.)  But  the  φαντασία  or  mental 
image,  which  accompanies  sensation  but  is  separable  from  it  in 
thought,  in  the  Theeetetus  is  merged  in  sensation,  although  the 
term  as  here  used  is  simply  the  noun  of  φαίν(σθαι  ( φαντασία  apa  καί 
αΐσθησις  ταντόν),  but  is  clearly  distinguished  from  it  by  Aristotle. 
The  distinction  is  made  the  ground  of  an  argument  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error  \ 

3.  The  same  distinction  between  matter  and  form  is  also  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  doubt,  whether  the  complex  whole  is  one  or 
many,  e.  g.  whether  the  syllable  is  all  the  letters  combined,  or 
something  above  and  beyond  them.  Aristotle  shows  that  neither 

1  (Met.  1.  1010  b  :  OiS'  ή  αίσθησή  where  the  φαντασία  is  false  the  δό£α 
ψευδής  του  ίδιου  ίστίν  άλλ’  ή  φαντασία  may  be  true.  De  Somn.  3.  Cp.  de 
ου  ταυτον  τη  αίσθήσα.)  Again,  even  An.  3.  3. 

The  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  (in  this  dialogue),  on  this  point 
of  psychology,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  tabular  view  : — 

Aristotle  thus  traces  the  gradual  Plato  distinguishes 

ascent  of  the  human  mind  from  (πιστή  μη 

sense  to  knowledge  :  from 

7.  σοφία.  μνήμη  )  each  of  which  is 

6.  ίτηστήμη.  These  two  are  in  l  δό£α  >  accompanied  by 

5.  τίχνη.  some  cases  inseparable.  (  αίσθησή.  )  φαντασία. 

4·  ίμπαρία. 

3·  μνήμη ■ 

2.  φαντασία. 
ι.  αίσθησή. 

Τ 
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the  parts  nor  their  arrangement  can  create  the  form  of  the  whole  : 
much  rather  it  is  this  mould  which  determines  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts.  It  is  prior  to  them,  and  is  eternal  and  uncreated.  They 
affect  the  nature  of  the  compound  thing  only  by  being  capable  of 
receiving  a  certain  form. 

At  this  point  Plato  (in  the  Thesetetus)  and  Aristotle  seem  almost 
to  touch  one  another,  except  that  in  Aristotle  the  conception  of  the 
end  (τό  ov  k'veica)  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  form. 

As  the  tendency  in  the  Thesetetus  is  to  rise  from  the  ordinary 
notion  of  an  element  to  that  of  elementary  Ideas,  so  Aristotle 
points  out  that  the  universal  is  in  one  sense  an  element :  (i.  e. 
logically.)  (Met.  4.  1014  b.) 

4.  Among  the  germs  which  the  Thesetetus  (like  most  of  Plato’s 
dialogues)  contains  of  Aristotelian  formulse,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  distinction  between  possessing  and  having  Knowledge,  which 
obviously  corresponds  to  Aristotle’s  distinction  between  Knowing 
and  Contemplating  (a τίστασθαι,  θιωρΰν), — his  favourite  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  possession  and  use,  or  between  a  poten¬ 
tial  and  an  actual  state.  No  such  general  application  is  made  of 
it  by  Plato.  The  notion  enters  into  the  Thesetetus  only  as  a  last 
ineffectual  attempt  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  Knowledge  with  the 
possibility  of  error,  and  it  is  expressed  through  an  imaginary  sym¬ 
bol.  But  the  distinction  latent  in  the  image — between  the  potential 
and  the  actual — is  the  same  by  which  Aristotle  afterwards  solved 
this  and  other  difficulties,  if  not  finally,  yet  with  admirable  com¬ 
pleteness. 
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Platonic  Idioms  in  the  Thecetetus. 

Άλλ’  ov  nporepov  -ye,  οΐμαι,  θαιίτητος  iv  ψοι  δοξασθήσεται,  πρϊν  αν  ή 
σιμοτης  αντη  των  αλλω ν  σιμοτητων  ων  όγω  ΐώρακα  διάφορόν  τι  μνημύον 
παρ'  όμο'ι  ίνσημηναμίνη  καταθήται,  Theset.  209  C. 

The  words  of  Socrates,  it  is  said  in  the  Euthyphro  (11  B,  15  B), 
are  like  the  words  of  Daedalus  ;  they  are  endued  with  motion. 
This  image  expresses  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Plato’s 
style,  the  source  of  much  both  of  its  beauty  and  of  its  difficulty. 
His  thoughts  are  not  fixed  and  dead,  like  specimens  in  a  museum 
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or  cabinet,  but  flying  as  he  pursues  them,  doubling,  hiding,  re¬ 
appearing,  soaring  aloft,  and  changing  colour  with  every  change  of 
light  and  aspect. 

The  reader  of  the  Thesetetus,  for  example,  is  disappointed,  if  he 
looks  for  perfect  consistency  with  the  Republic,  or  if  he  expects  to 
find  the  logical  statement  of  a  definite  theory.  The  ground  is 
shifted  several  times.  One  line  of  inquiry  is  abandoned,  and  yet 
the  argument  presently  returns  from  a  new  starting-point  upon  the 
former  track.  A  position  is  assumed  and  then  relinquished the 
figuies  are  erased, — and  yet  the  subsequent  discussion  is  not  without 
reference  to  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  demolished.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  sense,  for  instance,  is  wholly  negatived,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  are  not  intended  to  gather  something  from  it. 

Plato  s  metaphors  are  ‘  living  creatures  ’  rather  than  figures  of 
speech ;  he  regards  them  not  as  airy  nothings,  but  as  realities ;  he 
recurs  to  them  with  fondness,  as  Lord  Bacon  does.  But  no  ex¬ 
pression  is  ever  merely  repeated  in  Plato.  If  an  image  is  recalled, 
it  is  with  some  additional  or  altered  feature  :  if  a  conception  is 
resumed,  it  is  not  merely  copied,  but  a  fresh  picture  is  drawn  from 
the  life.  Even  in  recapitulating,  some  modification  is  often  made, 
or  the  argument  is  carried  further.  Thus  the  photograph,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  connection  is  apt  to  be  blurred,  from  the  thought 
moving  as  we  read.  Even  in  the  same  passage,  where  an  ordinary 
writer  would  be  contented  with  referring  to  an  example  or  illustra¬ 
tion  just  adduced,  Plato  surprises  the  reader  with  a  different  one, 
which  perhaps  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  current  of  thought. 
A  fair  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Theset.  169  A,  where  Theodoras 
says :  ‘  It  was  mere  nonsense  in  me  to  hope  that  you  would  excuse 
me  and  not  compel  me  to  strip  for  the  contest,  as  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  do.  You  are  rather  to  be  compared  to  Sciron:  for  they 
tell  one  either  to  strip  or  go  away;  but  you  are  rather  like  Antaeus 
in  your  way  of  doing  business,  for  you  will  let  no  man  go  till  you 
have  stripped  him  (like  Sciron)  and  compelled  him  to  wrestle  with 
you  (like  Antaeus).’ 

The  argument  itself  (6  \6yos)  is  continually  personified  and  is 
spoken  of  under  a  Protean  variety  of  figures. 

It  is  at  one  time  our  servant,  who  must  wait  our  leisure,  or  who 
runs  away  from  us,  or  who  seems  likely  to  die  and  vanish  away 
1  like  a  tale.’  More  frequently  it  has  power  over  us,  like  a  General 
commanding  us,  like  a  sea  in  which  we  must  swim  for  our  lives, 
while  it  rolls  its  successive  waves  over  us,  like  a  wind  which  car¬ 
ries  us  we  know  not  whither.  Sometimes  ‘  its  name  is  legion,’  and 
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it  is  multiplied  into  a  swarm  or  an  impetuous  throng.  Or  it  takes 
a  milder  form,  as  the  raft,  or  dolphin,  on  which  we  seek  to  escape 
from  a  sea  of  doubt,  or  the  wall  behind  which  we  screen  ourselves 
from  the  driving  shower.  The  Argument  talks  with  us,  it  goes 
through  a  subject,  takes  up  a  position,  hides  its  face  from  some 
threatening  objection  and  passes  on.  It  rebukes  us  for  unfair 
treatment  of  itself,  it  can  be  insulted,  it  stands  in  need  of  help, 
it  has  a  father,  and  guardians  of  its  orphanhood. 

This  movement  or  plasticity  of  ideas,  which  penetrates  the  whole 
of  Plato’s  writings,  is  closely  connected  with  their  conversational 
form,  and  manifests  itself  in  what  may  be  called  his  poetical  use  of 
language. 

The  observation  of  both  these  elements  of  Plato’s  style  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  student,  because  it  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  some  forced  construction,  or  flying  to  conjecture,  upon 
each  occasion  of  grammatical  perplexity. 

I.  Conversationalisms.  In  Plato  we  often  meet  with  irregularities 
of  construction,  which  in  an  oration  or  set  treatise  would  be  referred 
to  looseness  or  inelegance  of  diction,  but  which  only  make  the  dia¬ 
logue  more  easy  and  lively  and  natural. 

a.  Changes  of  construction.  The  following  are  a  few  out  of 
several  instances  in  the  Thesetetus  : — 

(1)  I44A:  To  yap  ευμαθή  όντα  .  .  πράον  αν  είναι  .  .  εγω  μεν  ουτ 
αν  ωόμην  γενεσθαι  οϋτε  δρω  γιγνομενονς.  Theodorus  begins  by 
simply  expressing  his  surprise,  but  proceeds  to  dwell  upon 
his  previous  anticipations  and  experience  to  account  for  it. 

(2)  1 53  P>  :  'Η  δ’  εν  rrj  ψυχή  έξις  .  .  κτάταί  τε  μαθήματα,  κ.τ.λ.  Cp. 
Χ73  D:  Σπουδαι  δ’  €ταιρ€ίω ν  €π  άρχάς  .  .  ούδ*  οναρ  πράττειν 
προσίσταται  οντοϊς . 

The  emphasis  on  the  first  words  causes  the  sentence  to  begin 
vaguely,  and  the  construction  is  determined  as  it  proceeds. 

(3)  l67  I*  ·  ΐΐονηράς  ψυχής  εξει  δοξάζοντας  συγγενή  εαυτης. 

Here,  unless  something  is  corrupt,  a  transition  is  made  to  the  re¬ 
flexive  pronoun,  as  if  ψυχή  were  the  subject  of  δοξάζοντας  :  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  persons  who  think  to  the  mind  which  thinks. 

(t)  x72  Ον*  o-v  τολμησειε  φησαι  (ό  λόγος)  ...  εθελουσιν 

Ισχυρίζεσθαι.  He  passes  from  what  the  argument  would  say, 
to  what  certain  persons  do  say.  So  elsewhere  there  is  often 
a  transition  from  the  indefinite  singular  to  the  indefinite 
plural. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  occasionally  difficult  use  of  the  cases  of 
nouns  :  e.  g.  Tlieset.  147  C  :  ’Er  rfj  του  πηλοΰ  ερωτήσει,  without  περί  ; 
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just  as  wo  might  say  in  conversation,  ‘  the  mud-question,’  for  ‘  the 
question  about  the  mud.’ 

β.  Resumption.  A  thought  is  frequently  resumed  in  the  same 
sentence,  for  the  sake  of  modifying  it,  or  of  particularizing  the 
aspect  in  which  it  is  considered,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
The  introduction  of  the  pronoun  αυτός,  to  recall  a  noun  which  has 
been  thrown  back  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  this. 

E.  g.  155  D  :  Εάν  σοι  άνδρών  .  .  της  διανοίας  την  άλήθειαν  .  .  συν- 
εξερευνήσωμαι  αϊτών  ; 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  instance  of  resumption  in  the  Theae- 
tetllS  occurs  1 7 1  B  :  Μάλλον  δε  υπό  ye  εκείνου  όμολογήσεται,  όταν  τώ 
τάναντία  λέγυντι  ξυγχωρή  αληθή  αυτόν  δοξάζειν,  Tore  και  ό  Πρωταγόρας 
αυτός  σνγχωρήσεται. 

γ.  Redundancy.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  regularity  of 
construction  is  sacrificed  to  fulness  of  expression. 

E.g.  153  C  :  νΕτι  ovv  σοι  λέγω  νηνεμίας  re  και  γαλή  να  ς  κα'ι  όσα 
τοιαϋτα,  ότι  αι  μεν  ήσυχίαι  σήπουσι  κα'ι  άπολλύασι,  τα  δ’  ετερα 
σώζει. 

1 7  2  D  :  Τους  λόγους  εν  ειρήνη  έπ'ι  σχολής  ποιούνται,  ώσπερ  ημείς 
ννν'ι  τρίτον  ήδη  λόγον  έκ  λόγου  μεταλαμβάνομεν,  οντω  κάκείνοι, 
εάν  αυτούς  ό  επελθών  τοΰ  προκειμένον  μάλλον,  καθάπερ  ημάς , 
άρε  ση. 

199  R  ·  Ύ άρ  εχειν  την  επιστήμην  τούτου  οιόν  re,  άλλ’  ετεραν  άντ' 
εκείνης,  όταν  .  .  avff  έτέρας  ετεραν  άμαρτών  λάβη,  ore  άρα  τα  έν¬ 
δεκα  δώδεκα  ωήθη  είναι,  την  των  ενδεκα  επιστήμην  άντ'ι  τής  των 
δώδεκα  λαβών,  την  έν  εαυτω  οΐον  φάτταν  άντ'ι  περιστεράς. 

An  occasional  consequence  of  this  fulness  of  expression  is  the 
deferred  apodosis,  which  sometimes  occurs,  especially  after  ώσπερ : 
e.g.  Rep.  3.  402  B  :  " Ωσπερ  άρα  .  .  .  *A p'  ουν,  ο  λέγω,  προς  θεών,  ούτως, 
κ.τ.λ.  Theset.  207  A  :  "Ωσπερ  αν  .  .  ουτω  τοίνυν,  κ.τ.λ. 

δ.  Also  connected  with  the  conversational  form  of  Plato’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  the  plastic,  growing  condition  of  his  thoughts,  is  the 
imperfect  kind  of  argument  which  he  sometimes  employs.  It  is  a 
saying  of  Aristotle’s  that  Dialectic  deals  tentatively  with  those  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  Philosophy  dogmatizes  (17  διαλεκτική  πειραστική  περί 
ων  ή  φιλοσοφία  γνωριστικήή ;  and  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Socratic  induc¬ 
tion.  To  this,  and  to  a  certain  economy  used  towards  the  re¬ 
spondent,  is  to  be  attributed  the  frequency  of  the  argument  from 
example  (the  example  often  covering  more  ground  than  is  quite 
fair),  and  of  the  inference,  by  means  of  simple  conversion,  from 
particular  to  universal. 
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The  immaturity  of  the  science  of  logic  no  doubt  renders  this 
mode  of  reasoning  more  easy  and  natural  than  it  could  be  in  a  later 
age,  but  it  is  not  explained  without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the 
inquiry  is  conducted,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  in 
a  tentative  and  inductive  spirit. 

An  instance  occurs  in  the  Thesetetus,  159  A,  when  it  is  argued 
that  if  what  is  different  is  dissimilar,  then  whatever  is  dissimilar  is 
wholly  different,  and  what  is  similar  is  the  same.  That  Plato  was 
fully  aware  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  form  of  argument  thus 
ironically  adopted,  appears  from  Protag.  350  C,  where  Socrates  is 
checked  for  it  by  Protagoras,  who  says,  *Eyo >ye  έρωτηβύς  υπό  σου,  el 
οί  avdpeloi  θαρραλέοι  etaiv,  ώμολόγησα'  el  8e  και  οί  θαρραλέοι  avdpeioi, 
ονκ  ηρωτηθην'  el  γάρ  pe  τότε  rjpov,  einov  αν  οτι  ον  iravres. 

And  sometimes,  even  where  an  instance  is  really  meant  to  cover 
a  large  conclusion,  its  power  is  ostensively  limited  with  persuasive 
modesty  :  as  in  Theset.  152  C  :  Φαντασία  apa  και  αϊσθησι s  ταντον 
er  T€  Gepjiois  και  ττόίσι  Tots  toioutois·  ·  .  Αϊσθησι. s  apa  toG  o^tos 

3  /  3 

&€l  €στΐ, 

lb.  204  D  :  T αυτόν  Spa  ev  ye  Tots  οσα.  e|  αριθμού  έστί,  τό  re  παν 
npoaayopevopev  /cat  τα  άπαντα. 

e.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  between  the  conversational  and  the 
poetical  element  in  Plato.  Their  combination  gives  him  the  power 
of  ‘saying  anything.’  Just  as  there  is  a  freedom  of  expression 
possible  in  conversation,  which  we  feel  to  be  impossible  in  writing, 
or  as  the  poet  can  express  with  grace  and  dignity  what  by  other 
lips  were  better  left  unsaid. 

II.  This  leads  us  to  the  Poetical  use  of  language.  Plato’s  words 
have  frequently  a  different  value  from  any  that  could  be  given  them 
by  a  mere  prose  writer.  The  language  as  well  as  the  thought  is 
instinct  with  a  creative  power,  which  gives  it  a  dramatic  vividness 
and  refinement ;  at  times  even  a  dithyrambic  cadence,  or  a  lyrical 
intensity.  The  poet  whom  Plato  most  resembles  in  this  is  So¬ 
phocles  ;  but  his  style  may  be  regarded  as  the  mirror  of  all  Greek 
literature. 

a.  Poetical  use  of  single  words. 

(1)  Choice  of  a  more  sensuous  expression  ( προ  όμμάτων  ποκΐν). 

I5°  D  :  Evapyes  οτι  for  brjkov  οτι  (‘ as  clear  as  day’). 

155  A  :  Ταίτα  τά  φάσματα. 

156  B:  Σι Μκπίπτονσα  και  γιννωμένη. 

1 6ο  D  :  Μ»)  πταίων  Ttj  διανοία. 

1 6  2  A  :  Αιωλΰγιος  φλυαρία. 

*^5  Σφaλeιs  yap  ηττον  aayrjpovt]aei. 
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169  B :  MaX’  ev  ξνγκεκόφασιν. 

1 7  I  D  :  Ύαυτί)  αν  .  .  ΐστασθαι  τον  λόγον. 

172  Ε  :  Ανάγκην  ϊίχων  ό  άντιδίκος  (wielding  coercion). 

202  A  :  ΤαΟτα  .  .  ττεριτρε'χοντα  πάσι  προσφερεσθαι. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  ‘  hypocoristic  ’  use  of  diminutives. 

149  C  :  Φαρμάκια. 

*95  A  ■  Εαν  τον  σμικρόν  rj  το  φνχήριον. 

(2)  Lse  of  Epic  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  sometimes 
spiritualized. 

149  A  :  Mata*  γενναίας  και  βλοσυρας. 

102  Ε  :  "Αξιος  οΰδ’  ενό*  μόνον. 

1 74  D  :  Πολύ  βδάλλοντα. 

189  Ε  :  Τούτο  γάρ  μοι  βάλλεται  διανοονμενη. 

194  Ε  :  "Οταν  το'ιννν  λάσιόν  τον  το  κεαρ  fj. 

(3)  Playing  upon  a  word. 

150  C:  Εύρημα.  (Cp.  Soj)h.  CEd.  Tyr.  1108.) 

152  A:  Την  αλήθειαν. 

i8i  C  :  Too*  ρέοντας. 

*94  C  :  To  της  φνχης  κεαρ. 

208  B  :  Αληθεστατον  επιστήμης  λόγον. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  (4)  the  etymological  use  of  words  :  i.  e. 
when,  by  dwelling  upon  its  etymology,  a  word  is  made  to  express 
something  different  from,  or  more  than,  its  ordinary  meaning. 

*49  P  ·  Ort  αλοχος  ονσα  την  λοχείαν  είληχεν. 

*52  Ε  :  (perhaps)  Ξνμφερεσθων  (let  them  march  one  way). 

160  Ε:  Τα  άρφιδρόμια  αντον  ώς  αληθώς  έν  κύκλω  ττεριθρεκτε'ον. 

*93  Ε:  "Ωσπερ  οί  εμπαλιν  ΰποδονμενοι  τταραλλά^ας. 

198  D  :  Πρόχειρον  δ’  ονκ  είχε  τη  διανοία. 

(5)  Poetical  use  of  particles :  e.  g.  the  frequent  use  of  άρα,  helping 
to  keep  up  the  idea  that  Socrates  is  repeating  what  he  has  heard, 
the  occasionally  difficult  reference  with  γάρ  (152  C:  Ofa  γάρ, 
and  note),  the  hyperbaton  of  καί  (154  Ε  :  Και  μην  εγωγε),  and  gene¬ 
rally  the  dramatic  liveliness  with  which  successive  clauses  are  con¬ 
trasted,  as  if  each  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  different  person. 
Speech  thus  becomes  literally  a  ‘  self-dialogue.'  See  especially  155 
B  :  Ο  μη  πρότερον  ην,  αλλά  ύστερον  τοντο  είναι  (1)  :  and  I90  B  :  "Ο τι 
παντός  μάλλον  .  .  ώς  παντός  μάλλον  .  .  ώ*  παντάπασιν  άρα  .  .  <ό*  ανάγκη  .  . , 

with  which  the  supposed  answers  of  the  mind  to  itself  are  in¬ 
troduced. 

Compare  Phil.  38  C  ;  Τι'  ποτέ  άρα  εστι  τό  παρά  την  πέτραν  τονθ' 
εστάναι  φανταζόμενον  υπό  τινι  δενδρερ. 

β.  The  same  poetical  energy  shows  itself  in  the  expansion  of 
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some  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  grammar.  In  this  also  Plato  reflects 
the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  language. 

(1)  Apposition.  The  use  of  the  apposition  of  clauses  (as  a  form 
of  epexegesis)  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  of  Plato’s  style.  One  example  from  the  Thesetetus  will 
suffice  to  indicate  what  is  meant. 

*75  D  :  Πάλιν  αυ  τα  αντίστροφη  άποδίδωσιν'  .  .  ίλιγγιών  τε  άφ’ 
ΰφηλοΰ  κριμασθιός  .  .  άδ η μονών  τε  και  άπορων  καί  βαρβαρϊζων  .  . 
γέλωτα  .  .  παρέχίΐ,  κ.τ.λ.,  where  another  writer  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  inserted  yap.  (Cp.  Lach.  182  B.) 

Sometimes  a  sentence  is  thus  placed  in  apposition  with  a  pronoun 
such  as  τούτο  (189  E  ad  fin.)  or  δ  (158  B).  Compare  the  use  of  to 
δε',  e.  g.  157  E.  A  slightly  different  use  is  that  of  the  accusative  in 
apposition  to  the  sentence.  Instances  of  this  are  153  C:  ’Επί 
τοντοις  τον  κολοφώνα,  κ.τ.λ.  ;  ΐ6θ  Ε  :  Τα  άμφιδρόμια  αυτοΰ,  κ.τ.λ. 
(Many  of  the  examples  of  resumption  and  redundancy  above  referred 
to  would  fall  grammatically  under  this  head.) 

(2)  Attraction.  E.  g.  where  a  main  verb  was  to  be  expected,  we 
find  a  participle.  It  can  be  accounted  for;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  partly  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  another  parti¬ 
ciple,  or  of  some  word  that  is  usually  construed  with  a  participle. 

1 73  B :  Toils  δε  του  ήμίτέρου  χοροΰ  πάτΐρον  βούλα  διελ$όντεί  η 
εάσαντεί  πάλιν  επί  τον  λόγον  τρεπώμεθα  ;  where  we  should  have 
expected  διέλθωμεν. 

150  D:  To  μεν  πρώτον  φαίνονται  .  .  καί  πάνν  αμαθείς,  πάντες  δε  προιον- 
σης  τής  συνουσίας  .  .  θαυμαστόν  όσον  επι διδόντες,  ως  αυτοΐς  τε  καί 
τοϊς  αλλοις  δοκοΰσι :  where,  but  for  the  proximity  of  a>s  .  . , 
έπιδιδόντες  would  probably  have  been  επιδιδόασιν.  See  also 
λαβών,  199  which  but  for  όταν  .  .  λάβα  would  be  λαβόντα. 

γ.  To  the  same  self-consciousuess  of  language  which  betrays  itself 
in  the  foregoing  instances  may  be  attributed  the  minuteness  of  anti¬ 
thesis,  which,  though  common  everywhere  in  Greek,  is  strikingly  so 
in  Plato. 

1 50  E  :  ’Εμού  δε  καταφρονήσαντες,  η  αυτοί  υπ'  άλλων  πεισθέντες  (1). 

197  C  :  Ει  δυνατόν  ουτω  κεκτημένον  μη  έχειν,  άλλ’  ώσπερ,  κ.τ.λ. 

δ.  This  power  of  refining  upon  language  is  turned  to  account  in 
adapting  the  mode  of  expression  to  the  exigencies  of  the  argument. 

E.  g.  152  B,  where  we  are  gradually  led  from  the  example  of 
the  wind,  which  one  man  feels  cold,  and  another  not,  to  the 
position  that  sensation  is  the  correlative  of  reality.  See 
also  158  E,  159  B,  where,  as  the  argument  proceeds,  (ετερον) 
ολον  τοΰτο  δλω  εκείνω  is  substituted  for  δλως  ετερον. 
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f.  The  care  which  is  taken  of  the  rhythm  is  a  further  peculiarity 
of  Plato’s  style,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  poetical  element.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  (i)  in  the  manner  in  which  quotations  from 
poetry  are  shaded  off  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
prose,  and  (2)  in  the  occasional  elaboration  of  prose  writing  to 
something  like  a  metrical  cadence. 

(0  1 7  3  P·  Pi  the  quotation  from  Pindar,  φέρεται  is  probably 
substituted  for  πέτεται  (see  note  on  the  passage),  the  words  τα  επί¬ 
πεδα  γεωμετρούσα  are  inserted,  and  των  ιόντων  έκαστου  ολου  is  added  at 
the  close.  Thus  the  poetical  language  is  interwoven  with  the  sen¬ 
tence,  so  as  to  embellish  it  without  interrupting  its  harmony. 

194  C.  The  substitution  of  the  (early)  Attic  κέαρ  for  the 
Homeric  κηρ  is  probably  due  to  a  similar  motive. 

(2)  Dithyrambic  and  lyric  cadences  are  more  frequent  in  some 
other  dialogues  than  in  the  Thesetetus.  See  especially  Sympos. 
196,  197,  the  close  of  Agathon’s  speech,  especially  the  last  few 
lines,  in  which  the  rhetorical  antitheses  have  more  the  effect  of 
rhythm  than  of  argument:  Phaedr.  238,  241,  alibi;  Rep.  8.  546,  7; 
10.  617,  18  ;  and  several  places  of  the  Timseus,  e.  g.  47  B  :  *Ων  6  μη 
φίλοσοφος  τυφλωθείς  δδυρόμε vos  αν  θρήνοι  μάτην.  With  Such  passages 
may  be  compared  Theaet.  176  A:  Ουδέ  y  Αρμονίαν  λόγων  λαβόντος 
ορθως  νμνησαι  θεών  τε  κα'ι  άνδρών  ευδαιμόνων  βίον  άληθη. 

The  same  power  shows  itself  more  slightly  in  an  occasional  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  order  of  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

158  Ή  :  O t  μέν  θεοί  αντων  οίωνται  είναι. 

ΐ6θ  D  :  Κατά  δε  Πρωταγόραν  τον  σοφώτατον  πάντων  χρημάτων 
άνθρωπον  μέτρον  είναι. 

ζ.  A  few  words  may  be  added  in  conclusion,  on  the  artificial 
structure  of  Plato’s  dialogues,  of  which  the  Thesetetus  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  a  prominent  example. 

There  is  a  unity  in  each  of  them,  approaching  to  that  of  a  living 
organism : — the  spirit  of  the  whole  breathing  in  every  part  : — a 
continuity  independent  of  the  links  of  question  and  answer,  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  sustained ;  which  may  be  viewed  apart  from 
the  scenery  and  the  changes  of  persons,  and  the  passages  of  humour 
and  pleasantry  by  which  it  seems  to  be  interrupted. 

And  while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  the  principal 
stages  of  the  argument,  yet  there  is  such  a  dovetailing  and  inter¬ 
penetration  of  the  parts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  an  exact  division 
without  doing  violence  to  the  real  harmony,  or  even  to  mark  the 
exact  point  of  transition  from  one  hypothesis  to  another. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  reader  is  prepared 
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for  the  argument  from  the  idea  of  expediency,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  anticipated  as  early  as  157  D  :  'Αγαθόν  και  καλόν.  (Compare 
the  anticipation,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  144  E: 
’Εττ (σκ(\Ιΐάμ(&  αν  el  μουσικός  ων  Xeyet,  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
179  B:  Σοφώτΐρόν  re  άλλον  άλλου  elvai  κα'ι  τον  μΐν  τοιοντον  μότρον  elvai, 
κ.τ.λ.)  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  wis¬ 
dom  with  the  doctrine  of  sense  appears  more  distinctly  in  the 
defence  of  Protagoras,  167  A,  and  presses  for  solution  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  common  opinion  of  men,  1 70  A  :  Καί  ev  ye  roly  μεγίστοις 
κινδόνοις  .  .  παρα  σφισιν. 

These  two  passages  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  statement  in 
1 7 1,  2,  of  the  ‘  semi-Protagoreanism  ’  of  those  who  will  not  venture 
to  say  that  every  creature  knows  what  is  for  its  own  health,  nor 
that  every  individual  and  every  state  knows  equally  what  is  ex¬ 
pedient  in  legislation.  When  a  breach  has  thus  been  made  in  the 
enemy’s  lines  of  defence,  a  rest  is  afforded  to  the  reader  by  the 
vision  of  the  Divine  Life  which  follows,  in  which,  however,  the 
ideas  of  wisdom  and  holiness  and  righteousness  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  conclusion  towards  which  we  are  being  carried  step 
by  step,  and  its  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  discussion  is  apparent 
in  the  words  177  D:  Πλ?)ν  ft  τις  TO  όνομα  λόγοι’  τοΰτο  όό  που  σκώμμ 
αν  ΐ’ίη  πρός  ό  Xeyopev’  ουχί  ;  κ.τ.λ.  At  this  point  the  argument  from 
Expediency  is  fully  entered  into.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
where  it  began. 

A  similar  gradation  may  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the 
difficulty  about  false  opinion. 

Note  also  the  artfulness  of  the  transition  from  sensation  to 
thought,  184-187,  and  from  1  true  opinion’  to  ‘true  opinion  giving 
an  account  of  itself,’  201. 

And  while  the  earlier  part  is  written  with  a  view  to  what  is  in 
reserve,  the  previous  discussion  is  not  forgotten  as  the  inquiry  pro¬ 
ceeds.  See  194  D  :  4A  δη  όντα  KaXelrai,  compared  with  152  D  : 
A  δη  φαμ€ν  eivai,  ουκ  ορθώς ’.  and  209  C  ■  λ1νημ€ΐον  παρ'  όμο'ι  όνσημη- 
ναμόνη  καταθηται, — an  application  of  the  (relinquished)  conception  of 
the  waxen  block. 

Plato’s  philosophy  has  been  compared  to  a  building,  of  which  the 
Republic  is  the  superstructure,  while  the  other  dialogues  are  the 
pillars  and  fretted  vaults  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  image  fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  perfection  of  Art, 
— or  rather  of  Nature  conscious  of  itself, — which  gives  harmony, 
but  not  regularity,  a  growing,  not  a  fixed,  consistency,  both  to  the 
parts  and  to  the  whole. 
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His  writings  are  the  creations  of  a  great  master,  whose  sketches 
are  worked  up  into  the  larger  monuments  of  his  genius,  a  cycle  sur¬ 
rounding  an  eternal  Epic  poem,  bound  together  by  the  unity  not 
merely  of  a  particular  age  and  country,  but  of  an  individual  mind. 


Ω.  θαύμασα,  ω  δαιμο'ΐ’ΐβ;  ω  kraipe,  ω  pe\e. 

These  and  the  like  phrases  are  apt  to  be  slurred  over  in  trans¬ 
lating  or  interpreting  Plato,  from  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence 
and  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  their  exact  force  in  each  connection. 
They  belong  to  that  conversational  sprightliness  and  play  of  fancy 
which  it  is  impossible  to  bind  to  any  rule. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Plato  carries  further  an  existing  tendency  of 
the  Greek  language.  Such  addresses  as  δαιμόνιε,  δαιμονίη,  ηθεΐε,  in 
Homer  (II.  6.  407,  486,  518,  521;  cp.  Plat.  Eep.  344  d’  £ 
δαιμόνιε  θρασύμαχε)  vary  in  signification  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Si  δαιμόνιε,  &  με'λε,  in 
Aristophanes. 

In  Plato  the  variety  of  such  addresses  is  much  greater,  and  the 
variety  of  their  meaning  greater  still.  They  can  often  be  more 
perfectly  rendered  by  a  changed  expression  of  the  voice  or  counte¬ 
nance,  than  by  any  words.  All  that  can  be  said  of  them  generally 
is,  that  they  give  an  increased  intensity  to  the  tone  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  at  the  moment,  whether  this  be  grave  or  humorous,  respect¬ 
ful,  ironical  or  familiar. 

“  θαυμάσιε  in  its  simplest  use  conveys  a  remonstrance,  ‘  I  wonder 
at  jmu.’  The  most  decided  instance  is  in  the  Phiedo,  1x7  D: 
Oiov,  εφη,  ποιείτε,  Si  θαυμάσιοι.  ‘  What  are  you  doing  !  I  am  amazed 
at  you.'  It  may  also  sometimes  convey  admiration.  But  it  is 
frequently  used  where  the  subject  of  wonder  or  surprise  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  person  addressed:  e.  g.  Cratyl.  439  C,  where 
it  indicates  Socrates’  intense  interest  in  the  mystery  of  the  Ideas. 
Compare  the  use  of  the  form  of  congratulation  S>  μακάριε  (see 
Aristoph.  Nub.  167)  to  express  Socrates’  own  delight  at  some 
great  discovery:  e.  g.  Eep.  432  D,  where  Justice  is  discovered; 
Phoed.  69  A,  where  Socrates  congratulates  himself  as  well  as 
Simmias  on  the  superiority  of  the  philosophic  life. — In  Theset. 
151  C,  ω  θαυμάσιε  can  hardly  be  rendered  except  by  a  note  of  ad¬ 
miration.  ‘  Do  you  know  that  many  have  been  ready  to  bite  me  !’ 
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Nearly  the  same  is  true  of  8>  δαιμόνι e,  180  B,  though  it  here 
retains  a  slight  tone  of  remonstrance.  ‘  Disciples,  my  good  sir  !  ’ 
‘  Disciples,  did  you  say  1  ’  While  in  1 7  2  C  it  wears  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  expression,  conveying  Socrates’  genuine  admiration  for  the 
philosophic  life,  and  is  more  difficult  to  render.  ‘All!  my  good 
friend,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  observed  how  natural  it 
is  that  a  philosopher  should  make  a  poor  figure  at  the  bar  !’ 

The  affectionate  confidence  and  familiarity  expressed  in  ω  eraipe, 
ω  φιλί,  ω  φίλί  eraipe,  acquires,  in  &  pe'Xe,  a  degree  of  humorous  or 
triumphant  gaiety.  Theset.  178  E:  N17  Δία,  ώ  peXe,  ‘My  dear 
fellow  !  I  should  rather  think  he  did.’ 

The  use  of  quaint  adjurations  and  addresses  in  Shakspeare 
affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  feature  of  Plato’s  style. 
For  example,  when  Hamlet  says,  ‘  0  good  Horatio,  I  ’ll  take  the 
ghost’s  word  for  a  thousand  pound,’  the  address  is  prompted  not  this 
time  by  Horatio’s  worth,  but  by  the  relief  caused  to  his  own  mind 
by  the  discovery  of  the  king’s  guilt. 


THE  END. 


Clavenbon  pres?,,  ©yfovb. 
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